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BY THE LORD 
ABERDEEN. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL AND GENERAL GOVERNOR 
OF IRELAND. 


We, 'John Campbell, Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Lieutenant-General and General 
(governor of Ireland, hereby nominate and appoint : — 

Patrick J. O Neill, Esquire, J.P., Chairman of the County Council of the 
County of Dublin; 

Sir John Lentaigne, F.R.C.S.I.; 

George A. Moorhead, Esquire, F.R.C.S.I.; 

Alec Wilson, Esquire, of Belvoir Park, Belfast; 

Dermod O’Brien, Esquire, President of the Royal Hibernian Academy; 

John R. Campbell, Esquire, B.Sc., Assistant Secretary in respect of Agricul- 
ture of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland ; 

Albert E. Mettam, Esquire, M.R.C.V.S., Principal in the Royal Veterinary 
College of Ireland; 

Lady Everard, of Randlestown, Navan; and 

Miss Margaret McNeill, Assistant Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools, Ireland; 

to be a Committee to inquire into the alleged scarcity in the supply of Milk in some 
parts of Ireland, and to report upon the causes of the deficiency, where it exists, 
its effects upon the public health, and the means whereby the deficiency can be 
remedied; and also to inquire into and report upon the dangers of contamination 
and infection in the present Milk supply, and the methods best adapted to guard 
against these dangers. 

We further appoint the said Patrick J. O’Neill to be Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

Given at Dublin Castle the 8th day of November, 1911, by His 
Excellency’s Command. 

J. B. DOUGHERTY. 


BY THE LORD LIEUTENANT-GENERAL AND GENERAL GOVERNOR 
OF IRELAND. 

ABERDEEN. 

Whereas We, John Campbell, Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Lieutenant-General and 
General Governor of Ireland, did by Warrant bearing date the 8th day of November, 
1911, appoint Patrick J. O’Neill, Esquire, J.P., Chairman of the County Council 
of the County of Dublin; Sir John Lentaigne, F.R.C.S.I. ; and the several gentlemen 
and ladies therein mentioned to inquire into and report as to certain questions 
affecting the supply of Milk in some parts of Ireland; 

And Whereas one of the Members of the Committee so appointed, namely, 
Sir John Lentaigne, has tendered to Us his resignation of his appointment as one 
of the said Committee; 

Now We do appoint Sir Stewart Woodhouse, M.D., to be one of the Committee 
for the purpose aforesaid in the room of the said Sir John Lentaigne, resigned, in 
addition to and together with the other members of the Committee whom We have 
already appointed. 

Given at Dublin Castle the 2nd day of January, 1912, by His 
Excellency’s Command. 

J. B. DOUGHERTY. 
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Manager of the Kilmallock (proprietary) Creamery Co., and representing 
tiie Irish Creameries Protection Society. 

Farmer, Queenstown District. 

Representing the Rathkeale Rural District Council. 

Secretary to the County Waterford Committee of Agrioulture. 
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Resident Medical Superintendent, Castlebar Lunatic Asylum. 
Of Co. Limerick. 
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Farrell, Peter 
Finnegan, Michael 

Fitzgerald, Michael (Junior) 
FirzcERALD, Mrs. Robert 
Flannery-, John 
Flavin, Mrs. 
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Dairy Inspector, Mullingar Rural District, 
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Association, Macroom, Co. Cork. 

. . Farmer. Representing the Co. Limerick Ratepayers’ Association. 
President ol the Tralee Branch of the W.N.H.A. 

Representing the Land and Labour Association, Fermoy, Co. Cork. 
W.N.H.A., Tralee. 

. . Hon. Sec., Listowel Branch of the N.W.H.A., Co. Kerry. 
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pensary Scheme. 
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Medical Officer of Health, Galwa3\ 
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Medical Superintendent Officer of Health, Limerick. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH DAY.— TUESDAY, 19th MARCH, 1912. 

Present:— P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir Stewart Wood- 
house, m.d. ; George A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.S. 1 .; Alec. Wilson, Esq ; and Dermod 
O’Brien, Esq. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


Alderman J. Kelleher, j.p., examined. 


12030, The Chairman. — You are Chairman of the 
Public Health Committee of the Cork Corporation?— 
Yes, sir, and I have been a member of the Committee 
for thirteen years. 

12031. You are familiar with the arrangements 
made by your Committee for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of the Dairies and Milkshops Order 
in the city? — Yes. I am not aware that there is any 
scarcity in the milk supply to the City of Cork. As 
regards the supervision over the sources of the city 
milk supply, the Corporation for some considerable 
time has been urging the Local Government Board to 
give the Corporation powers under the provisions of 
the Tuberculosis Prevention (Ireland) Act, 1908, to 
supervise and control the supply of milk from the out- 
side area which is annually brought into the city and 
which forms an overwhelming percentage of the city 
supply. There are at present twenty-nine cowsheds 
situate within the city, registered under the provisions 
of the Dairies and Cowsheds and Milk Shops Order, in 
which are housed 134 cows. The number of purveyors 
of milk registered who bring milk from the outside 
area is 265, and the number of cows, the milk of which 
is so brought in and distributed from house to house, 
is approximately 3,581. Taking the yield of each cow 
per day at three gallons, this would represent a total 
of over 4,000,000 gallons of milk annually brought from 
the outside areas into the city, but over the cowsheds 
in this outside area the Corporation have no control. 
The Public Health Committee have offered to place 
the services of one of the sanitary staff at the disposal 
of the Rural District Council for the purpose of in- 
specting these cowsheds, but the offer was rejected. 
The Corporation have, with the consent of the Local 
Government Board, appointed a veterinary surgeon as 
dairy inspector and he has regularly reported on his 
inspection of the cowsheds within the city. During 
the past year, supervision was exercised over 516 re- 
gistered dairies, cowsheds and milkshops in the city, 
mid regulations have been made with respect to them 
by the Corporation, a copy of which I hand iu. 397 
samples of milk were submitted for analysis during the 
year, and, as a result of same, several prosecutions 
were instituted, the number and details of which will 
be given by the City Solicitor. 

12082. I notice that a very limited portion of the 
milk consumed in the city is raised iu the city itself?— 
Yes. 

12083. And your Public Health Committee have 
appointed a veterinary inspector for the purpose of 
visiting the dairy yards that are situated within the 
city boundary? — Correct. 

12084. Has your Public Health Authority ever sought 
to make an inspection outside, the city area? — They 
applied to the Local Government Board for power. 

12085. Have they ever sont an officer of their own 
into a district outside the city boundary for the 
purpose of making an inspection? — We offered to 
provide inspection in the rural district and we were 
refused. 

12036. Did you seek to have this inspection made, 
and were you refused? — We were refused. We offered 
to send our inspector to visit these places. 

12087. Am I to understand you were refused by the 
persons whoso premises you proposed to visit- or by 
the local authority? — By the local authority. 

12038. Have they made any arrangements for super- 
vising the dairies in their own district? — I think they 
have made some, but I cannot tell you exactly to what 
extent. 

12039. Has an outbreak of infectious disease ever 
been traced to the milk in the city? — Not to my 
knowledge. 


12040. With regard to the shops wherein milk is 
purveyed, is inspection made of them by an officer of 
the Public Health Authority? — Yes. 

12041. Who makes the inspection? — The sanitary 
inspector. 

12042. Have prosecutions been undertaken for the 
purpose of enforcing the provisions of the Order with 
regard to the manner in which milk is stored in these 
shops? — Yes. 

12043. With what result? — Convictions in many 
cases. 

12044. And have the fines inflicted been sufficient to 
act as a deterrent against a repetition of the offence? — 
Yes. 

12045. And your Public Health Authority has no 
reason to complain of the co-operation they receive 
from the magisterial authorities in Cork City? — No. 

12046. Are all the vendors of milk whose dairies are 
situated in the city registered? — Yes. 

12047. Do you think it desirable that licensing should 
be established? — I think it is essential that it should 
be established. 

12048. And you would be of opinion that the Public 
Health Authority should have power, if they were so 
minded, to withhold the granting of licences to persons 
whose premises were unsuitable or who were suspected 
of carrying on a doubtful trade? — Yes. 

12049. Do you think also that the Public Health 
Authority should have the right to go into the districts 
from which its milk supply is drawn iu order to make 
an inspection of the conditions under which the milk 
is produced? — Yes, and until then the inspection of 
milk for the city will not be perfect- 

12050. Do you think that the inspection should be 
controlled by a central authority? — It would be the 
proper authority to control the milk supply. 

12051. What I waut to kuow is this, do you think 
that the control of the local authority will be uniformly 
and efficiently administered if there is no central 
control? — I believe myself that if the Public Health 
Committee in the city had the control, the Order 
would be administered in a proper manner. 

12052. So far as the Public Health Authority is con- 
cerned, you would not- be apprehensive that they would 
be lax or negligent in enforcing the provisions of the 
Order? — No, because we hand over all these matters 
to the legal adviser. 

12053. Do you think that a similar condition would 
prevail with regard to the outside rural authorities if 
they had the option of enforcing the provisions of the 
Order? — It is hard for me to say, but I imagine that 
the outside bodies, being mostly composed of fanners’, 
would naturally not put restrictions on themselves. 

12054. Would you feel more satisfied if the Order 
was administered by a central authority in Dublin 
than by a local authority iu each district iu which 
there is u local authority? — I cannot express on opinion, 
because, after all, a central authority might not under- 
stand local requirements, and I am of opinion that an 
authority such as the Cork Public Health Authority, 
which has no interest but the interest of the people, 
would be more satisfactory. 

12055. I can quite understand your position. 3o 
far as the Cork Public Health Authority is concerned, 
you stand absolutely impartial between the people 
engaged in the trade and those desiring to procure a 
pure milk supply, but outside authorities 'might not 
take quite the same view of the situation? — YeB- 

12056. Under the circumstances do you not think it 
would be desirable that some central authority should 
have the power to supervise the work?— I have not 
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Alderir.au J. Kelleeer. — 10t7i Maroh, 1012. 

the slightest objection. I want to see a better system 
of inspection, whether it is controlled from Dublin or 
elsewhere. It might be better if there was a central 
authority in Dublin. 

12057. Dr. Moorhead. — Is the. Order long in force 
in the districts from which the city draws its milk 
supply? — I do not know, but I do not think it is rigidly 
enforced. 

12058. Does the milk come by rail as a rule? — No, 
by car. 

12059. Have you ever any inspection of the vessels 
in which it comes? — Yes. 

12060- Are they all right? — In some cases they are 
a bit dirty, and we have had prosecutions. 

12061. Did you prosecute for dirty cans? — Yes; we 
had very few. 

12062. As far as you know there is an abundant 
supply of milk for the city? — Yes. We never heard 
any complaint with regard to the supply. 

12068. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — What is the price 
of milk generally? — It varies according to the time of 
the year. 

12064. At the present time what is the price? — I 
cannot say. I believe that, like the water supply, 
until such time as the milk supply is municipalised we 
will not have a proper supply. 

12005. The Chairman.— You would be in favour of 
having the milk supply controlled by the municipal 
authority? — Yes, because in Nottingham they have 
milch cows of their own. I understand that in Finland 
the cows are kept out in the open, and that conse- 
quently tuberculosis is unknown. 

12066. Have you thought of any scheme whereby it 
would be possible for the municipal authority to control 


the milk supply? — On the same basis as the water 
supply, but it would not be so costly. I do not think 
where the health of the people is at stake that any 
expense would be too great to protect them. 

12067. What I wanted to know is how far it would 
be possible to carry your view into practical effect?— 
In Nottingham, for example, they have a farm where 
they have milch cows, and they supply the various 
hospitals. 

12068. It would take rather an extensive farm to 
accommodate 3,000 or 4,000 cows? — It may be a 
dream, but the dream of to-day is often the reality of 
to-morrow. 

12069. I do not say that it is insurmountable, but 
what I want to show is, that there might he a difficulty 
in getting land near the city without dispossessing 
people? — “ Where there's a will there’s a way." 

12070. Quite true, but a municipality embarking on 
a colossal undertaking might inflict hardship on a 
section of the community? — The public interest is 
first. When it conies to a question of a food supply 
individual interest must not stand in the way, or the 
question of expense. We have expense in connection 
with our water supply. There iB no expense, practically, 
in getting a farm and providing the. milk supply. 

12071. What is the population of the City of Cork?— 
76,122, and there are about 500 more since that census. 

12072. Mr. Wilson. — I s there any sale of pasteurised 
milk in Cork? — No. 

12073. There is no municipal or other milk depot in 
the city? — No. 

_ 12074. Under the Women’s National Health Associa- 
tion or any other body? — No. 


Mr. Barry C. Galvin examined. 


12075. The Chairman. — You are Solicitor to the Cork- 
Corporation? — Yes, sir. 

12076. And you have undertaken prosecutions as 
ordered against the purveyors of milk under the prp- 
visions of the Dairies and Milkshops Order? — Yes, I 
have been conducting them since 1890. 

12077. For what class of offences generally have these 
prosecutions been undertaken? — For selling milk 
deficient in fat. 

12078. Adulteration in the first instance? — Adultera- 
tion of water to a small extent; deficiency of fat prin- 
cipally. 

12079. Does the Council rigidly adhere to the legal 
standard of 8 per cent, of fat? — Yes. A controversy 
did arise some years ago as to what ought 
to be the percentage of fat in milk. Expert 
evidence was given to show that 2.75 was 
rather a high percentage of fat, with the result 
that in no case did the Corporation prosecute where 
the percentage was in excess of 2.75; but whenever 
they did prosecute the calculation was based on the 
8 per cent-, of fat. Since the Sale of Milk Kegulations 
were’ made in 1901, fixing the standard, so to speak, 
at 3 per cent., we have fewer prosecutions than we 
had before, although, in fact, the limit was lower 
before. 

12080. That seems remarkable. Is there any 
special circumstance that would account for it? — I 
suppose it would be attributable to the improved 
feeding for one thing, more care of the milk, and 
possibly the addition of evening to morning milk. 

12081. More uniform distribution of the fat? — Yes. 

12082. That certainly was one desirable result that 
was accomplished by the Order?— Very desirable, sir. 

12083. Can you tell the Commission what view the 
magistrates take with regard to this question, because 
elsewhere complaints have been made of want of co- 
operation between the magisterial bench and the local 
authority? — In Cork we have no complaint to make on 
that head. Mr. Starkie, the resident magistrate, a 
gentleman of very great ability, has taken the very 
greatest interest at all times in this milk question, and 
he and his brother magistrates have afforded the Cor- 
poration the fullest assistance in the administration of 
the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts. 

12084. What penalties have been inflicted on 
offenders under the Order? — I propose to hand in a 
return which will give you all tnese particulars. For 
the seven years prior to 1901 the penalties inflicted 
amounted to .£323, and since that time — from 1902 to 
the present — they amounted to £279. 

12085. It would be more interesting if one could 


learn exactly what penalty had been inflicted on proof 
of a specific offence, say, where the fatty solids had 
been proved to be below 2-50 per cent, what penalty 
would be imposed in a case of that kind? — About 40s. 
Penalties have run from 40s. to £5. 

12086. And if there is a repetition of the offence is 
the fine increased? — Yes. I cannot call to mind an 
instance in which a larger fine than £5 was inflicted, 
but as a matter of fact the fines are sufficiently 
deterrent, because we rarely have an instance of 
repeated prosecutions against the same persons. 

12087. That is very satisfactory, and shows what 
rigid and efficient administration can accomplish. With 
regard to the shops in which the milk is kept, do you 
ever institute prosecutions? — Yes, and we obtain con- 
victions. The fines inflicted were, comparatively small 
— I think from 5s. to 10s.; but in these cases they 
were sufficiently deterrent, because, we had no repeti- 
tion of the. offences. In fact, I cannot remember a 
second complaint against a person who was fined. 

12088. What would be the cause of complaint? — 
Want of cleanliness in the vessels, want of cleanliness 
in the carts of milk purveyors from outside districts, 
and in the surroundings of the places in which the milk 
is kept. 

12089. Do you find that your sanitary officer is 
refused a sample of milk by vendors when they fear 
that the analysis may lead to a prosecution? — The 
samples for analysis are taken by the Constabulary, 
acting under the direction of the local authority. The 
Corporation nominate a certain number of police 
inspectors. The names are supplied by the Con- 
stabulary officers in the first instance. I can only call 
to mind two cases in which there was a refusal to 
sell. One was rather a peculiar case. The milk- 
vendor had two churns in his cart. The. inspector 
asked for a sample, for analysis, and he was given a 
sample, from one of the churns. He said he would 
like a sample from the other churn, but the man 
refused to give it. 

12090. "Was there a prosecution? — Yes, and a con- 
viction, with a substantial fine. 

12091. The vendor absolutely refused to give a 
sample from one of the chums? — Yes. 

12092. Mr. Wilson. — We had evidence in another 
place that a vendor supplied one class of people from 
one churn and the poorer class from another. I would 
like to know whether this particular vendor was 
doing a trade with two classes of people — poor and 
rich?— We tried to ascertain that but failed. His case 
was that the customers were supplied indiscriminately. 
There was a certain amount of suspicion. 
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12093. Tlie Chairman. — A substantial penalty was 
inflicted for refusal to sell? — Yes. 

12094. In what class of houses is this milk-purveying 
trade carried on? — In small shops as a rule. A com- 
paratively small number of milk-shops are used exclu- 
sively as milk-shops. In the poorer districts milk is 
sold ns one of the ordinary articles in the shop. 

12095. In the summer season one would hardly think 
that milk would keep perfectly sweet when in contact 
with a number of strong-smeliing compounds, such as 
might be found in these general emporiums, for 
instance, onions, paraffin oil, oranges, and such things? 
— Yes. 

12096. Does your Food and Drugs Inspector insist 
that the milk shall be kept a reasonable distance 
from these, so as to avoid tainting? — Yes, when 
possible, but sometimes in very small shops it is not 
possible. 

12097. Has it ever been found necessary to forbid 
the sale of milk in such cases by reason of the 
unsuitability of the surroundings? — No. 

12098. It has never been pressed so far? — No. 

12099. Although you are under the impression that 
in some instances, at all events, the milk is kept under 
undesirable conditions? — Quite so. In some of the 
poorer neighbourhoods the shops are extremely small. 
I should say the ordinary size of one of these shops 
would be about 12 or 14 feet square, and you have got 
a number of articles in that shop, including the milk. 
That shop may supply a little congested neighbour- 
hood, and if you prohibit the sale of milk there it 
might cause a hardship. 

12100. Is that what deters you from putting the 
occupants out of the trade? — To a great extent. 

12101. A large percentage of the milk consumed in 
the city is brought in from the outside area? — Yes. 

12102. Of course, Cork is a dairy farming county, 
and the lands adjoining the city are very often devoted 
to dairy farming? — Yes. 

12103. And the result is that a very limited number 
of cows are kept in the city itself? — Yes. The number 
of cows kept in the city has reduced slightly. 

12104. With regard to the dairies in the city, have 
you ever instituted prosecutions for want of cleanliness 
on the part of persons engaged in the handling of the 
milk? — -No, I do not recollect any case of that kind. 

12105. I suppose we will get this from the veterinary 
inspector — whether provision is made in the. dairy 
yards for washing the hands of the milkers? — Yes. I 
have never had a prosecution in a case of that kind. 

12106. Have you ever prosecuted vendors of milk 
outside the city area for want of cleanliness in the 
milk supply? — We have prosecuted them for want of 
cleanliness as regards the vessels and carts in which 
the milk was brought to the purveyors in the city. 

12107. With what result? — Convictions in every 
case. 

12108. And adequate penalties were imposed? — Yes. 

12109. Has that been satisfactory in ensuring that 
the milk is brought in under better conditions? — -So far 
as the conveyance of the milk is concerned, I believe it 
has. 

12110. Has no prosecution ever been undertaken 
because the milk itself was unclean? — No. 

12111. Only for the condition of the vessels or carts 
in which the milk was conveyed? — Yes. 

12112. Has no application ever been made directly to 
the local Authorities presiding over the districts from 
which the milk is supplied to have an inspection made 
of the dairios and cowsheds which supply milk to the 
city? — I do not think that any application was made 
directly to the local Authorities. 

12113. Has any application ever been made to an 
individual cow-keeper? — I cannot say that either. The 
application was made to the Central Authority in 
Dublin — the Local Government Board. 

12114. To confer power on your Public Health Com- 
mittee to send their officer into an outside area for the 
purpose of inspection? — Yes. That is a subject in 

which the Corporation have taken a very great interest, 
and, to my own knowledge, for twenty -five years they 
have been endeavouring to get control over the dairies 
and cowsheds in the outer area. From time to time 
inspections of these dairies and cowsheds are made by 
the Medical Inspector of the Local Government Board, 
and reports were submitted by him to his Board show- 
ing the condition of these dairies. When the Tuber- 
culosis Prevention Act of 1908 was passed, I think 
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Section 19 really owed its origin to a great extent to 
the efforts of the Corporation here to obtain this con- 
trol, and when that Section was passed the Corporation 
at once applied to the Local Government Board to put 
in force the powers of that Section. I am bound to 
say that in my opinion the Local Government Board 
misapprehended, and still misapprehend, the intention 
of the Legislature with regard to that Section and 
its legal effect, because they took the narrow' ground 
that what was sought was in effect the transfer of 
the powers of the Rural Council over the dairies 
in the Rural District to the Urban Authority. I do 
not think that was the intention or the effect of that 
Section. I think the Section, as a matter of English, 
speaks for itself, and what it means is that the Local 
Government Board wero empowered to give to Urban 
Authorities control over the milk supply of their dis- 
trict wherever H came from— that is to say, that the 
Section is sufficiently wide to give the Local Govern- 
ment Board power to transfer to the Corporation the 
right of examining dairies from which the supply to 
the city comes, and I think the object of that Section 
was to give large towns and cities power to supervise 
properly all sources from which the milk came into 
their district. When this application was made by the 
Corporation to the Local Government Board in 1909, 
the first point that the Local Government Board made 
was that the application was premature, and that was 
so. The Corporation in their zeal had applied before 
the Act was actually in force. After some correspond- 
ence the Local Government Board decided that their 
Medical Inspector, Dr. Browne, should visit these out- 
side dairies and cowsheds and report on them. 

12115. Did you get a copy of Dr. Browne's report? — 

Indirectly. That correspondence tcok place in the 
summer of 1909, and when the Local Government 
Board announced that their Inspector would visit the 
dairies it occurred to the Corporation that it was an 
extremely bad time in which to visit them, because in 
fine dry weather objectionable features would not 
present themselves as in bad weather. Accordingly 
the Corporation wrote to the Local Government Board 
asking them to postpone the inspection by Dr. Browne 
until a later season of the year, and on the 16th Sep- 
tember, 1909, the Local Government Board wrote seat- 
ing that they would do so. From that time no direct 
communication was made to the Corporation on the 
subject. On the 20th of July of last year I forwarded 
to the Local Government Board a newspaper report of 
Police Court proceedings here against a person who 
was charged with having sold milk deficient in fat. In 
the course of the prosecution Mr. Starkie, the Resi- 
dent Magistrate, drew attention to the necessity for 
the supervision of the outside supply, and I forwarded 
this newspaper cutting to the Local Government Board, 
asking them to make an Order under Section 19 of 
the Tuberculosis Prevention Act of 1908. This was the 
letter I wrote to the Local Government Board : — 

36 South Mall, Cork, 

20th July, 1911. 

Sin, — Referring to your letter of the 16tli Septem- 
ber, 1909, I beg to transmit for the information of 
the Local Government Board a cutting from the 
Cork Examiner of the 14th inst., setting forth some 
observations made by the Resident Magistrate at the 
Police Court with reference to the necessity for giv- 
ing the Corporation control over dairies and cow- 
sheds in the Rural District from which milk is sup- 
plied to the city. I shall feel obliged if you will bring 
the matter under the notice of the Board, and ask 
them to make the necessary order under Section 19 
of the Tuberculosis Prevention (Ireland) Act, 1908. 

I am, etc., 

Barry C. Galvin. 

I received the following formal reply to my letter : — 

Local Government Board, Dublin, 

July 21st, 1911. 

Sir, — I am in receipt- of your letter of the 20th 
inst., the subject of which will be duly considered by 
the Local Government Board for Ireland. 

I am, etc., 

A. R. Barlas, 

Secretary. 
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Subsequently I received the following letter : — 

Local Government Board, Dublin, 

8tli August, 1911. 

Cork County Borough. 

Sib, — The Local Government Board for Ireland 
have had before them your letter of the 20tli ultimo, 
forwarding a cutting from the Cork Examiner news- 
paper of the 14th ultimo, setting forth some observ- 
ations made by the Resident Magistrate at the Police 
Court with reference to the necessity for giving the 
Corporation control over dairies and cowsheds in the 
Rural District from which milk is supplied to the 
city; and, with reference to the request contained in 
the concluding portion of your letter, the Board 
desire to point out that this application appears to 
have arisen out of legal proceedings connected with 
offences under the Sale of Pood and Drugs Act, and 
not in relation to the administration of the Dairies; 
Cowsheds, and Milkshops (Ireland) Order of 1908. 

The Board further observe that, as a result of the 
previous application made by the Cork Corporation, 
the Board caused an inspection of the cowsheds in 
the Cork Rural District to be made by their Medical 
Inspector, Dr. Browne, whose report, together with 
suggestions for a more energetic enforcement of the 
Dairies, etc., Order, was transmitted to the Rural 
District Council. So far as the Board can judge 
from the minutes of proceedings of the Rural District 
Council an improvement in the administration of the 
Order by the Rural District Council has since taken 
place. 

If the Corporation now wish to renew their ap- 
plication it would be desirable to specify the localities 
from which the milk supply of the County Borough 
is derived, and instances of default on the part of the 
Rural Authorities concerned in regard to the super- 
vision of the milk supply should be cited. 

On receipt of this information the Board will be 
prepared to direct an Inquiry into the representation, 
but the Corporation should understand that explicit 
evidence in support of the allegation of default should 
be forthcoming. 

I am, etc., 

A. R. Barlas, 

Secretary. 


36 South Mall, Cork, 
14th August, 1911. 

Sir, — I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
the 8th inst., and to state for the information of the 
Board that, although the observations of the learned 
Resident Magistrate at the Police Court arose out of 
legal proceedings connected with offences under the 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act, they had reference to 
the general sanitary condition of the dairies and cow- 
sheds outside the City of Cork, from which dairies 
and cowsheds the milk supply of the citizens is 
almost entirely obtained. 

The assistance which the Resident Magistrate has 
given in the administration of the law relating to 
public health, and liis efforts to forward the campaign 
against tuberculosis, are probably within the know- 
ledge of the Board, and will, doubtless, give consider- 
able weight to his views as to the advisability, of 
transferring to the Corporation the control of the 'out- 
lying dairies and cowsheds. 

I must, however, enter a respectful, but most 
emphatic, protest against the suggestion that any 
onus of proof is thrown upon the Corporation in con- 
nection with this matter. For upwards of twenty- 
four years they have, to my personal knowledge, seen 
the necessity for obtaining control over the dairies 
and cowsheds in the Rural District, and have been 
putting pressure upon the Board with a view to 
obtaining the right to supervise the condition of 
these dames. They were strongly of opinion that 
one of the best means of checking the spread of 
tuberculosis in this city was to. safeguard the milk 
supply, and when the Board stated that there was no 
power to transfer to them any rights of inspection in 
the Rura 1 District they agitated in various quarters, 
with the ultimate result that Section 19 of the 
tuberculosis Prevention (Ireland) Act, 1908, was 
passed into law. 


At this moment the Corporation have no legal 
authority to expend one penny iu investigating the 
condition of these outlying dairies and cowsheds. 
They have no power to enter, or to authorise one of 
their officers to enter, any such premises, and if a 
person purporting to act upon their behalf insisted 
upon examining a dairy outside the Urban District, 
he would be breaking the law of the. land, and legal 
proceedings could be successfully maintained against 
him. 

Iu view of this state of things the suggestion that 
explicit evidence must be produced by the Corpor- 
ation in support of the allegation of default is simply 
a rcdactio ad absurdum, and if the Board, adhere to 
this proposition I fear that the effect of their doing so 
will be to render absolutely useless the statutory pro- 
vision already referred to. 

I would point out that when the matter wa9 
brought before the Board in 1909 tlioy directed their 
Medical Inspector to make tin inspection of the 
dairies and cowsheds in question. "When they 
received this report they wrote ns follows to the 
Rural Authority : — ' ' Having regard to the facts dis- 
closed in the course of Dr. Browne's inspection., it is 
evident to the Board that the Cork Rural District 
Council have failed to realise their responsibility in 
relation to the control of the milk supply, and iu 
particular have omitted to safeguard the interest of 
the consumers of milk. Under the circumstances 
the Board have to inform the Council that unless 
they take immediate and sustained action with a 
view of strictly carrying out the provisions of the 
Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order in the Rural 
District, the Board will proceed to confer upon the 
Cork Corporation the powers sought for. by them as 
provided in Section 19 of the Tuberculosis Prevention 
(Ireland) Act, 1908.” 

In view of this communication I would respect- 
fully suggest that the proper way in which to nse.er- 
tain whether the. power conferred by the Section 
ought to be exercised by the Board or not would be 
to have a further inspection mode by the present 
Medical Inspector of the Board at an early date in 
the winter season. He will then bo able to state 
whether or not the Rural Authority have taken 
adequate steps to enforce compliance in their district 
with the provisions of the Dairies, Cowsheds, anil 
Milkshops Order. 

I am, etc., 

Baruy C. Galvin. 

The Secretary, 

Local Government Board, Dublin. 


Local Government Board, Dublin, 
26th September, 1911. 

Sin, — With reference to your letter of the 14th 
ultimo, relative to the question of control of dairies 
in outside districts from which milk is supplied for 
consumption in Cork County Borough, I am directed 
by the Local Government Board for Ireland to 
observe that in. a matter involving the suppression of 
a local Authority on account of failure to discharge 
portion of their statutory functions, the Board are of 
opinion that evidence in support of the allegation of 
neglect or default should be submitted by the local 
Authority seeking to be entrusted with the functions 
of the defaulting Authority. Accordingly, if the 
Cork. Corporation desire to proceed with their present 
application in regard to the supervision of dairies in 
the Cork Rural District, they would establish tlicir 
case at a Public Inquiry, which the Board will he 
prepared to direct (if formally applied for by the 
Corporation) in pursuance of the resolution of the 
Public Health Committee of 22nd ultimo, confirmed 
by the Corporation on the 8th inst. 

I am to add that the report made by Dr. Browne 
in February, 1910, was communicated to the Rural 
District Council with the hope of inducing the 
Council to discharge, their duties with greater 
efficiency, and thus obviating the necessity of con- 
sidering, the question of transferring to tho Cork 
Corporation their functions of control over the dairies 
supplying milk to the County Borough. 

I am, otc., 

J. 15. Devi.tn , 

Assistant Secretary. 
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36 South Mall, Cork, 
4th October, 1911. 

Silt,— I duly received your letter of the 26th 
ultimo, uud I much regret the decision which has 
been arrived at by the Local Government Board 

As I pointed out in my previous letter, the Cor- 
poration have no legal power to apply any of tlieir 
funds towards the expenses of inspecting dairies 
scattered over the Rural District of Cork, and, even 
if private monies wore subscribed for this purpose 
any such inspection by an officer appointed by the 
Corporation would be a trespass, in respect of which 
legal proceedings could be successfully maintained 
against that body. The Corporation have done every- 
tliiug , ln their power to prevent the spread of con- 
sumption, and are satisfied, as the Board apparently 
were satisfied in 1909, that this disease cannot be 
successfully fought so long as the dairies in the Rural 
District from which milk is supplied to the city are 
not under the control of the Corporation. As I ‘have 
already stated, the Corporation have no further legal 
powers in this respect, and whatever he the conse- 
quences of the decision of the Board no further 
responsibility lies upon my clients in connection with 
the matter. 

I note the object with which Dr. Browne’s report 
was communicated to the Rural District Council in 
1909. but the point I wished to make with reference 
to this was that the Local Government Board, acting 
on that report, were satisfied that the Rural Council 
hnd_ made such default in the discharge of their 
duties as would justify the Board in transferring to 
the Corporation the functions of the Council with 
reference to dairies, cowsheds, and milkshops. I 
have again to point out that the Bonrd then declared 
that unless certain steps were taken by the Rural 
Council, the Board would proceed to confer upon the 
Corporation the powers sought for by that body, and, 
m conclusion, I again respectfully ' submit that the 
Medical Inspector of the Board is the proper person 
to ascertain whether these steps have been taken by 
tlio Rural Council. 

I am, etc., 

„ Barry C. Galvin. 

The Secretary, 

Local Government Bonrd, Dublin. 


Local Government Bonrd, Dublin, 
10th October, 1911. 

Sin, — The Local Government Board for Ireland 
have had before them your letter of the 4th inst., 
relative to the question of the control of dairies in 
outside districts from which milk is supplied for con- 
sumption in Cork County Borough, and. in reply, I 
am to state, that, in the Board's opinion, a decision 
on the application of the Corporation of Cork in the 
matter should only be arrived at nfler a Public 
Inquiry. 

At such Inquiry it would, of course, be open to the 
Corporation representatives to explain the difficulties 
of securing detailed evidence of conditions existing 
beyond their jurisdiction, but evidence could be 
adduced showing the condition of the milk as 
delivered in the County Borough for the use of the 
inhabitants. Moreover, it appears to the Board that 
ni the course of the exercise of their powers under 
icon ° l \^ ^ le Infectious Diseases (Prevention) Act, 
1890, the officers of the Corporation would be in a 
position to obtain personal information ns to the 
state of certain dairies in outside districts. 

I am, etc., 

J. E. Devlin, 

Amstant Secretary. 

36 South Mall, Cork, 
13th October, 1911. 


Barry C. Galvin, Esq 
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In view of the position which the Board have 
now taken up in the matter, I am left no alternative 
but to advise the Corporation that inasmuch as they 
can only procure the necessary evidence by acting 
with gross illegality, there is no use in at present 
pressing further the application for the transfer to 
the control of outlying dairies from 
which milk is supplied for consumption in this citv. 

As regards the second part of your letter. I beg to 
point out that the Section to which vou refer ex- 
pressly recognises the illegality of an inspection by 
t orpornte Officers of the outlying dairies save where 
the necessary powers have been obtained, for it only 
mitliorises such inspection by a Medical Ofiicer of 
Health, accompanied by a Veterinary Inspector or 
Veterinary Surgeon, and then only in a cose in which 
a .Medical Officer of Health is in possession of 
evidence that a person in his district is suffering 
from infectious disease attributable to milk supplied 
within such district from the supply sought to be 
inspected. Not even then is the ‘inspection per- 
mitted. unless the Medical Officer obtains an order 
authorising such inspection from a Justice having 
jurisdiction in the place where such dairv is situate. 

It is obvious that this statute would not enable the 
Corporation to make an inspection of dairies outside 
their district for the purpose of obtaining evidence 
to be offered if a Public Inquiry were ordered by the 
Board . 

I am, etc., 

0 , Barry C. Galvin. 

I he Secretary, 

Local Government Board, Dublin. 


Local Government Board, Dublin, 
18tli October, 1911. 

Sin,— I am directed by the Local Government 
Board for Ireland to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 13th inst., referring to their communi- 
cation of the 10th idem, relative to the question of 
the control by the Corporation of Cork of dairies in 
outside districts from which milk is supplied for con- 
sumption in the County Borough; and, in reply, I 
am to state that- the Board cannot agree with your 
view that a decision on the application of the Cor- 
?nnn tl0 T * n *k e matter was arrived at bv them in 
1909. I am further to point out that the reference 
to Section 4 of the Infectious Diseases (Prevention) 
Act, 1890, was intended as indicating a means by 
winch precise information as to the condition of out- 
side dairies might already have ecme into the 
possession of the Corporation Officers. 

It will vest with the Corporation to submit 
evidence in support of their application for a transfer 
of powers, and until such evidence has been formally 
tendered at an Inquiry the Board can express no 
opinion as to its sufficiency or otherwise. 

I am, etc., 

A. R. Barlas, 

Secretary. 


i J^ In ’~7 I „ bQg to acknowledge the receipt of vour 
?™, r °. f . the mst., and to again point out that 
Kino eci810n the Board on this subject in the year 
wa f arrived at without a Public Inquiry, as 

Kw “l&S* ’c“S“ nTeri “ g ll “* d ““" to th ° 


Barry C. Galvin, Esq. 

12116. The complaints you have made in regard to 
the outside districts have been already made to us by 
the Public Health Authorities in Dublin and Belfast 
so that the difficulty in Cork is by no means peculiar 
to Cork itself? — I am glad to hear that. 

12117. Has any outbreak of infectious disease ever 
been traced or suspected as arising from the milk sup- 
plied to the city? — It was suspected in one case. 

12118. And what was done?— Immediate action was 
taken and the sale of the milk was stopped. I think 
that was before 1890— before the Act came into force. 
\\e had very little legal power at the time. We 
directed the proprietor of the dairv to cease supplvimr 
milk, and he did so. " 1 * - 6 

, similar difficulty arose with regard to Bel- 

fast Public Health Authorities. Thev obtained a 
magistrate s order, and enforced inspection under the 
beetion you have referred to, and thev direetlv traced 
the outbreak of infectious disease to the milt supply 
which was^ brought into the city from a certain outside 
source? — Yes. 

12120. As regards Cork, the Local Government Board 
wpre apparently waiting until- there was an outbreak of 
disease of some kind that might decimate a portion of 
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the population before they would confer powers to 
ascertain whether the conditions under which the milk 
was produced were cleanly and hygienic?— I confess 
that was the view I took of their action. 

12121. It is not a very reassuring view for the Public 
Health Authority to have of the matter, but there is no 
other interpretation to put on their action. With 
regard to the uniform administration of the Order, 
would you be in favour of having it controlled cen- 
trally?— Certainly. 

12122. Do you think that efficient and uniform 
administration would ever be enforced unless it is con- 
trolled by some central authority? — I do not think so. 

12123. And you do claim now, as you have been 
claiming for a great number of years, that the Public 
Health Authority in a city like Cork has a right to go 
to the source from which its milk supply is drawn f or 
the purpose of investigating the conditions under which 
it is produced? — Yes. 

12124. And up to the present the provisions of the 
Acts which you have mentioned have not enabled the 
Public Health Authority of Cork K> carry out your 
views in this particular matter? — No. 

12125. I think I asked you whether the attention of 
your Food and Drugs Inspector is directed to the con- 
dition in which milk .is purveyed in the city, and 
whether or not the milk is in a clennlyconditioii. Has 
any report been made to the Public Health Authority 
by' that officer stating that he had found, milk sent in 
from the country in an unclean condition? — Not as 
regards the milk itself, but as regards the. surroundings. 

12126. The official report with regard to the carts 
did not enable you to go to the dairy to ascertain 
whether or not it was clean and properly equipped? — 
That is so. 

12127. Have you thought of the question of licens- 
ing, and, if so, what is your opinion regarding it? — I 
think it would be an admirable system, far preferable 
to the system of registration. The Legislature has 
already adopted that system in connection with another 
matter — that is ns regards the slaughter-houses, which 
are required to be licensed. The old Towns Improve- 
ment Act provided for the registration of slaughter- 
houses, and now under the Public Health Act there are 
provisions for the licensing of slaughter-houses. 
Licences are made for a fixed period and are capable 
of being renewed or refused, and the system of licens- 
ing has in this city, at all events, been found to work 
extremely well. 

12128. And not to have inflicted any serious hardship 
on the trade? — I do not think it has inflicted any hard- 
ship on the trade. 

12129. Is most of the meat slaughtered in the 
abattoir? — No. We have no abattoir, but the 

slaughter-houses within the city area are licensed. 

12130. And you would be in favour of applying the 
same system to the cow-keepers? — Yes. 

12131. Would you apply it inside and outside the 
city? — I would apply it to any supplying the city. 

12132. Would you suggest that any vendor of milk 
in the city should be licensed by the City Authority? — 
Yes. 

12133. And you would not think that a licence 
granted by the local Authority in the district in which 
the cow-keepers might be resident sufficient? — Well, I 
think, sir, that the matter really turns on the true 
construction of Section 19 of the Tuberculosis Pre- 
vention Act, which is as follows : — " The Local Govern- 
ment Board under Section 84 of the Contagious Dis- 
eases (Animals) Act, 1878, as amended by any subse- 
quent enactment, may, on the application' of the 
Council of any .Urban District, make an order authoris- 
ing the Council to exercise in relation to any dairies 
outside the district, from which milk is supplie'd within 
the district, all or any of the powers which may be con- 
ferred on a local Authority in relation to dairies within 
their district by an order under the said Section.” If 
my view be correct as to the intention of the Legisla- 
ture and the meaning of that Section, then the local 
Authority ought to have control over all the milk com- 
ing into its district, and if you once concede that 
principle, then the local Authority should have the 
right, and the . exclusive right, of 'licensing people in 
their own district. The granting of that licence would 
m turn impose upon the licensee the liability to have 
his premises inspected from time to time, and the 
further liability to have his licence revoked in case it 
was found that he was not keeping his premises in 
proper order. 

. 12134. There is no deficiency in the supply of millr 
m the poorer districts of Cork? — No. 


12135. Every person who has money to buy can pro- 
cure milk? — Yes. There was a little calculation made 
on that point, and the result showed that the supply to 
the City of Cork and the adjoining districts, largely 
inhabite'd by city people, was equivalent to about nine- 
tenths of a' pint for each person in the community. 
The figures worked out this way — from the figures for 
1910 there were 134 cows housed within the city at the 
time, and there were some 3,581 cows housed in the 
dairies in the outer district. 

12136. How were these figures ascertained? — The 
people registered were obliged to give these particulars. 

12137. All persons vending milk in the city are bound 
to register? — Yes, but our powers of inspection cease 
when we go outside our boundaries. There were 134 
cows housed in the city in 1910, and 8,581 housed 
outside the city. If you add these two together they 
give a total of 3,715 cows, and taking the yield of milk 
at three gallons a cow, that would make 11,145 gallons. 
Our city population here is 76,122, but we take for the 
purpose of our calculation a population of 100,000 — 
that is the figure we take for the water- works, as we 
serve districts adjoining the city; and taking the popu- 
lation at 100,000 the milk supply works out at -89 pint 
per head. Of course, that calculation is absolutely 
fallacious, I am bound to say. The assumption first of 
all is that the milk from all these cows is used solely 
in the City of Cork and in the districts immediately 
adjoining. 

12137a. A portion may be used for home dairying? — 
Yes, or sent farther afield. Some of the milk supplied 
to Dublin some years ago, at all events, was from 
Cork. I do not know if it is still so. 

12138. Mr. O’Brien. — W hat value was put on that 
mill; — what was the sale or purchasing value of that 
milk? — I think 8d. a gallon in the summer and lOd. 
a gallon in the winter. 

12139. The Chairman. — Did you ever get a copy of 
the report made by Dr. Browne to the Local Govern- 
ment Board with regard to his inspection of the dairies 
and cowsheds in the Rural District? — Never. We 

never got a copy of that report. 

12140. Would it not have been interesting to the 
Public Health Committee to have learned what the 
views of the Inspector were with regard to the con- 
ditions of the dairies — was the inspection made in the 
winter season? — It must have been as the result of my 
letter of September. Dr. Donovan has been good 
enough to hand me a copy of his Report for 1909, in 
which there is a paragraph which will give you the 
information you seek. This is the extract : — " Dr. 
Browne, having inspected the cowsheds in the Cork 
Rural District, submitted his Report thereon to the 
Local Government Board. The latter, in forwarding 
copy of his Report to the Cork Rural District for their 
information, states that ‘The Board note that the Council 
have appointed officers for the execution of the Order, 
and the work of registration would seem to be satisfac- 
torily carried out. It appears, however, that in the 
beginning of December last the Veterinary Inspector 
had not applied himself systematically to the discharge 
of his duties, but Binee that time he had reported 
regularly to the Council. The Board think it well to for- 
ward the accompanying copy of the Sanitary (Veterinary 
Inspectors) Order, 1909, which should be handed to the 
Veterinary Inspector for his information and guidance. 
The Dairy Inspector appears to carry out his duties in 
a businesslike manner, and to submit a record of his 
work to each meeting of the Council, giving particulars of 
about a hundred inspections each fortnight. These reports 
have apparently not been effectively followed up by the 
Council, who have taken no active' measures to ensure 
that the defects in dairy premises brought under their 
notice are remedied. The consequences of this action 
are plainly marked in the observations of Dr. Browne, 
who found that in the case of nineteen cowsheds, out of 
twenty-nine visited by him, defects had previously been 
reported to the Council, but had been allowed to 
remain without remedy. Dr. Browne gives particulars 
of twenty-nine dairy premises from which milk is de- 
livered to consumers in Cork County Borough. With 
but few exceptions, these dairies presented unfavour- 
able features which are inconsistent with the production 
of a clean and wholesome milk supply. The most usual 
defects consisted in faulty arrangements for drainage, 
and in the storage of manure in too close proximity to 
the cowsheds. In a number of cases there was also 
evidence of a general disregard of cleanliness, while 
ventilation, lighting, and floor construction were 
frequently found unsatisfactory. Having regard to the 
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facts disclosed in Dr. Browne's inspection, it is evident 
to the Board that the Cork Rural District 
Council have failed to realise their responsibility in 
relation to the milk supply, and in particular have 
omitted to safeguard the interests of the consumers of 
milk. Under the circumstances the Board have to 
inform the Council that unless they take immediate 
and sustained action with a view of strictly carrying 
out the provisions of the Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milk- 
shops Order in the Rural District, the Board will pro- 
ceed to confer upon the Cork Corporation the powers 
sought for by them as provided in Section 19 of the 
Tuberculosis Prevention (Ireland) Act, 1908.’ ” 

12141. In what way did you obtain a copy of Dr. 
Browne's Report?— I believe through the Press report 
of the meeting of the Rural District Council. 

12142. So that the Local Government Board never 
directly gave the Corporation the benefit of the Report 
made by Dr. Browne? — No, never directly. 

12143. Have you thought of any scheme whereby it 
would be possible to have the milk supply of the city 
controlled by the Municipal Authority? We had 
evidence from the Chairman of the Public Health Com- 
mittee, who expressed himself in favour of the muni- 
cipalisation of the milk supply? — I think it would be 
desirable that it should be so controlled, but I have 
never thought out the details of any scheme. 

12144. Do you think it would be a matter of great 
difficulty to work out?— Yes, but I think the difficulties 
would not bo insurmountable. 

12143. But do you not think that if the conditions of 
the Order were rigidly enforced and uniformly adminis- 
tered, one might hope that under these conditions 
it would be possible to secure for a large centre of 
population like Cork a clean and healthy milk supply? 
— Yes. 

12146. Without interfering in any considerable way 
with the industry of those engaged in the trade? — 

. Quite so. 

12147. Has any report ever been made by the 
Veterinary Inspector with regard to the health of the 
animals that are in the city area ? — I am not aware of 
any such report. 

12148. We will get that from the Veterinary 
Inspector? — Yes. 

12149. Dr. Mootiheau. — That figure of - 89 pint per 
head, is that for the stable population? — Yes. 

12130. Not for the floating population? — No. 

12151. You must have a considerable floating 
population in a place like Cork? — Not a very large 
floating population. We have put the population nt 
100,000 because that is the figure on which the water- 
works calculations are based. 

12132. Are there any manufactories in connection 
with the milk? — There are creameries in the district. 

12153. None in the city itself? — I am not quite sure 
whether there are two or three in the city. 

12154. Is butter made in the city? — Yes. 
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you calculated come in? — Yes. 

12156. How much butter is made out of that do you 
think? — I cannot tell. 

12157. All the grand Cork butter is not made out of 
it? — No. 

12158. If a portion of the milk were used for butter 
that would diminish the supply per head to the 
inhabitants?— I think you will find that all the wit- 
nesses agree that there is no scarcity of milk in the 
City of Cork. 

12159. Mr. Wilson.— I gather that there is no other 
analysis earned out by the Corporation other than that 
for adulteration and deficiency of butter fat? — We send 
samples for bacteriological analysis. For instance, if 
there was an outbreak of infectious disease, one of the 
steps taken would be to ascertain the source of the milk 
supply, and a sample would then be submitted for 
b aotenologi cal examin ation . 

12160. Mr. O’Brien. — Where would that be sent to? 
—We have a local bacteriologist in Queen’s College, 


12161. Mr. Wilson.— T hey have started a system in 
Belfast, as a matter of routine — not looking for trouble, 
but as a precaution — of analysing a number of samples 
every year for tubercle bacilli?— That has not been 
attempted here. 

12162. Or has there been any attempt to establish a 
standard of cleanliness in regard to the dirt in milk?— 


12163. If you got a thick black sediment at the 
bottom of a tumbler of milk there is no prosecution? — 
We rarely have that here, I am bound to say. 

12164. Are there any creameries in the district which 
supply the city? — Yes. 

12165. Do they sell milk in the city?— I cannot tell 
you that. 

12166. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you know if they sell any 
separated milk in the city?— I think they ‘sell some 
separated milk in the city. 

12167. Mr. Wilson. — It was suggested to us in Bel- 
fast and elsewhere that one of the objections that the 
outside authorities had to city control was the 
sending out of a lay man to inspect the dairies rather 
than a qualified man. In Belfast they had been 
travelling outside the law, and inspecting in the outside 
area, and the outside authorities resented the layman’s 
inspection? — From the relations that exist between the 
Rural District Council and the Corporation here, I 
think they would resent inspection bv a lav or profes- 
sional Inspector. 

12168. Are you aware of any case in which the Order 
has reduced the supply of milk? — No. 

12160. Has it put anyone out of the trade? — Not 
that I am aware of. 


12170. And at the same time it has improved the 
condition of the milk supply within the city? — I think 
it has. The Order and the Sale of Milk Regulations 
have certainly improved the standard of milk in the 
city. 


Dr. Denis D. Donovan examined. 


mn . The Chairman. — You are Superintendent 
Medical Officer of Health in the City of Cork? — Yes, 
sir. 

12172. Has it been your misfortune to have many 
outbreaks of infectious disease in the city within recent 
years? — We usually have typhoid fever here; it is 
almost endemic. It represents within the last ten 
Jjr*® 8 about fifty-two or fifty-three eases in the year — 
•>30 or 540 cases in that period ; on an average about a 
case a week. Up to 1910 that obtained. In 1911 we 
. on ly thirty cases, which showed a decided 
diminution. 

12173. Did you consider the average up to a recent 
penod abnormal for a city situated like Cork?— I do 
not think so. 

12174. Have you over suspected the milk supply as 
*?§ ““® cause of an outbreak of typhoid or 
p then a 5 — Of typhoid only on one occasion. Some 
ars ®R° we had an outbreak of typhoid fever, and in 
jnldtribution there were six or seven eases. 
12175.. Was the outbreak localised? — No, it was in 
the city, but there was one particular 
u distribution that looked a bit suspicious — there 
e six or seven cases on the line of this distributor. 


12176. What action was taken? — We stopped the 
sale of the milk and had a bacteriological examination 
of the milk, with a negative result. At the same time 
I may mention, in regard to these particular cases that 
were supplied with this particular milk, sanitary defects 
wore found that would have been quite equal to produc- 
ing typhoid fever themselves. 

12177. So it was not clearly established that the milk 
supply was the cause of the outbreak? — No. 

12178. Did you find the milk vendor amenable and 
inclined to co-operate with the Public Health 
Authorities? — Yes. I visited the dairy suspected, and 
it was in a most filthy condition and the water was bad. 
It was a dirty well, surrounded by manure. I think 
the water supply in these dairies requires to be looked 
after very carefully. That is one of the most important 
things — the water supply of the dairies outside the city 
that are supplying us with milk. You cannot have 
clean vessels properly washed with dirty water, or clean 
milk polluted with dirty water. 

12179. We do not wish to have the milk polluted at 
all, but if they did wish to introduce some other liquid 
you would prefer clean water? — I would, very much. 

12180. I take it you have no reason to suspect that 
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typhoid has been disseminated by typhoid carriers? — 
The typhoid carrier is a new man. He has only been 
recognised within recent years. I had rattier an 
interesting specimen of one in 1910. A milk dis- 
tributor came into town — a man who milked cows and 
distributed the milk in the city. He complained of 
being sick,, and he went to the dispensary doctor. Ho 
stayed with his aunt for a short time, and the dis- 
pensary doctor found he was suffering from typhoid 
fever. He was taken to the hospital, and had a sharp 
attack of typhoid fever. He was indisputably a 
typhoid carrier. There was no case in his district— he 
was the only case himself where the milk was distri- 
buted. 

12181. That was extremely fortunate? — Yes. The 

worst of these typhoid carriers is that you have no law 
to protect you from them. 

12182. But we should hope that if they became 
a universally recognised pest of society that the law will 
make some provision for dealing with them? — I hope 


so. 

12188. Would you be in favour of the Widal test 
being applied to persons engaged in the handling of 
milk? — I think it would be a very useful thing if the 
dairy people would recognise that it was an essential 
thing to proteet their milk by having their servants 
subjected to the Widal test, but it is a difficult thing to 
undertake, I think. Who is going to do it? Who is 
going to pay for it? 

12184. In the first instance, would it not be well to 
establish whether or not it would be to the interest of 
the public health regardless of what consequences 
might ensue? — I think it would be very useful. 

12185. And in your view you think it would be a 
desirable change to have made in order to safeguard 
the public health? — Most decidedly. 

12186. Of course, all reforms must of necessity 
impose a certain inconvenience to the section of the 
community against which it was carried out, but if the 
greatest good of the greatest number is the governing 
law it might be necessary sometimes to subject 
individuals to inconvenience and even loss for the 
public good? — Yes. 

12187. Do you think there would be any strong feel- 
ing exhibited by the individuals who might- be affected 
if it were macle imperative to have the Widal test 
applied? — I do not think so, move than in vaccination, 
but, of course, there might be some objection, npt so 
much against the test, ns to interfering with the liberty 
of the subject. 

12188. Does any danger arise to the public health in 
Cork by reason of the milk being stored in unsuitable 
premises by the small purveyors? — Occasionally. 
It prevails in the autumn when you have this 
infantile diarrhoea, and a great deal of this autumnal 
diarrhoea is owing to the contamination of the milk by 
flies and dust. I have seeu certain instances of it 
myself, where the disease, I am sure, was due to milk 
contaminated by flies. In the poorer houses you have 
got dirty surroundings. 

12189. And wholly unsuitable for storing milk? — Yes. 

12190. Are these shops ever reported to you for your 
opinion? — I inspect them myself from time to time as 
to the conditions of their surroundings and also the 
cleanliness of the counters and milk vessels, and see 
if the milk vessels are properly covered. In most 
cases I find the milkshops are fairly well kept. Paraffin 
oil and milk go together in some shops, but we remove 
the paraffin oil. 

12191. Dr. Moorhead.— Does paraffin oil kill 

bacteria? — I do not think the smell would. 


12192. The Chairman'. — Do you think the working 
clas3 people get a sufficient quantity of milk?— On the 
three gallons per cow basis the quantity per head would 
be a pint and a quarter. Calculated at two and a half 
gallons per cow, I would put it down at one pint per 
head per day. About four million gallons of milk come 
into the city annually. 

12193. And if that were consumed as milk it would 
give a reasonably adequate supply?— There is no 
scarcity of milk in the city. 

12194. Do the means of the poorer classes enable 

them to provide a proper milk food for their children? 

I think so. 

12195. You have no reason to believe that growing 
children are not sufficiently nourished with milk food? 
—You find them occasionally, of course, insufficiently 
nourished in some cases. You find half-starved 
children in Cork as in other places. 


12196. Do the people of Cork appreciate the value of 
milk as a food for children? — I think they do. 

12197. Is there any branch of the W.N.H.A. in 
Cork? — Yes. 

12198. Has it established any milk depots for the 
purpose of supplying milk to babies? — I think it has, 
but I really do not know. 

12199. Are the mothers who feed their babies arti- 
ficially careful as regards the cleanliness of the milk 
supplied — do they see that the children get pure milk? 
— The houses that some people live in prohibit the milk 
being in any way clean. When I visited some of the 
houses where there was summer dinrrhma I found 
invariably that they were dirty and that they had dirty 
surroundings. They have not a clean corner to put a 
milk vessel into, and the milk vessel is not clean, and 
the place is swarming with flies in the summer. 

12200. Do they make any attempt to cover the milk? 
—You often see' a baby wrapped up in muslin to keep 
the flies out — that would give you an idea of the num- 
ber of flies that are about. 

12201. Do you think it would be desirable that 
licences should be insisted on? — I have not thought the 
matter out. I would not give any opinion on it. 

12202. Do you think it would be desirable to confer 
on the Public' Health -Authority of a city like Coik the 
right to send their officers into the outer districts from 
which the milk supply is drawn in order to ascertain 
the conditions under which it is produced? — I do, most 
decidedly. On two or three occasions I accompanied 
Dr. Browne on his inspection of these, outside dairies, 
and I must acknowledge that the condition in which he 
found them was very bad. 

12203. The statements contained in his Report were 
not exaggerated? — No. 

1-2204. And it lenves much to be desired in the man- 
ner in which milk is produced by the cow -keepers who 
send their supplies into the City of Cork? — -I think so. 
As n general rule, in bad cow-houses you find dirty 
cows. They accompany each other. 

122Q5. Do you know whether or not the entire milk- 
yield of the 3,000 or 4,000 cows supplying the city is 
consumed in milk or butter? — I think it is consumed 
principally as milk. 

12206. But there is no evidence to show that a 
portion of it is not eon verted into butter? — We have no 
butter factories in the city. 

12207. But it is possible that some milk purveyors 
at some seasons of the year may make butter at home? 
— I have an idea that creameries are knocking out 
domestic butter. 

12208. Do you think that there would be eon- 
sumption for the milk of the 3,000 or 4,000 cows in 
summer when milk is flowing freely — would there be 
consumption of the amount in raw milk? — I cannot tell 
you that. 

12209. Are milk substitutes used at all? — No, not 
much in the city. 

12210. Is there any separated milk used? — I think a 
little is bought sometimes. 

12211. From whence does that come? — I do not 
know. 

12212. Is it vended by the same people who purport 
to sell pure milk? — I Jo not know that at all. 

12213. Is any restriction made in regard to the sale 
of it or arc precautions taken to see that separated 
milk is not sold as whole milk? — I do not think so. 

12214. Would you regard that as a danger to the 
public — tho possibility of separated milk being sold as 
whole milk? — Certainly, if sold in large quantities. 

12215. Had you ever any reason to apprehend that it 
happens? — Not to my personal knowledge. 

12216. Dr. Moorhead. — Have you had tuberculosis 
in your district? — We have a good deal. 

12217. To what would you attribute it? — The climate 
would have something to say to it, and earthen flo° ra ' 
overcrowding, and had sanitary arrangements would all 
contribute to it. 

12218. You do not attribute it to the milk? — It might 
add its quota. 

12219. In the autumnal diarrhoea are there any 
breast-fed children affected? — Yes, but the bottle-tea 
children are more affected- 
12220. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — What staff ha™ 
the Corporation for supervising the milk supply-* 13 
there a Veterinary Inspector? — The Corporation 

appointed a Veterinary Inspector within the last couple 
of years for inspecting the city cows and the animals 
that are in the cowsheds. 
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12221. You have a Dairy Inspector, have you? — The 
Sub-Sanitary Officers generally do that work. 

12222. How many Sub-Sanitnry Officers are there?— 
Seven. 

12223. Are they also Dairy Inspectors? — No. The 

dairy inspection is handed over to the Veterinary Sur- 
geon altogether. 

12224. Has he anyone subordinate to him under his 
supervision? — No. 

12225. Arc preservatives used in keeping the milk? — 
I suppose so. The analyst would be able to answer 
that question better than I can: 

12220. You are not aware of any prosecutions having 
been taken against people for using preservatives in 
milk? The analyst would know if we had any boracic 
acid prosecutions. 

12227. Do you attribute the summer diarrhoea to the 
quality of the milk or to the general insanitary environ - 
inent? Sour milk, dirty houses, fly contamination, and 
diist, nil these added together produce summer 
diarrhoea. If we gqt a summer that is wet and not 
hot wo have not so much diarrhoea. 

12228. That would go rather to show that the 
diarrhoea wns due to the heat?— To the flies. You get 
more flies in the heat. 

12229. So that the insanitary environment is the 
cause of the diarrhoea perhaps more, than the sour milk? 
—j ou can hardly differentiate one from another; they 
nU add their quota to the production of the diarrhcea. 

12230. Mr. . O’Brien. — ; You think that the contamina- 
tion by flies is a serious one? — Yes. 

12231. Do you think it serious enough to get legisla- 
tion regulating the regular removal of manure from 
stables? — The flies gather in dirt heaps. 

12232. There is at present no legislation by which 
you can compel stable owners to remove manure at 
stated intervals? — I believe it would be better to re- 
move the dust heaps — to have a system of domestic 
refuse removal, but it might lie for a couple of davs, 
and that might increase the number of flies. 

12233. Are there many slaughter-houses iu the city? 
—I think about twenty-seven. A good many of them 
removed out of tile city since the inspection. 

12284. Do you think tho slaughter-houses in the citv 
are a danger as compared, say, with the stables and 
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dust heaps? — Slaughter-houses are a danger every- 
where, I think. 

12235, You think it would be serious enough to make 
it rather an essential to have legislation by which you 
could compel everybody to remove dust heaps and- 
manure heaps and the refuse in the slaughter-houses?. 

I think it would be a good factor for the protection of 
the public from disease. 

12236. On the question of the food of the children in 
tlio poorer districts, do they use oatmeal porridge at all 
here? — Not much. 

12237. Is that because they do not recognise the food 
value of it, or is it that they do not care about it? : — 

It is not the custom here. 

_ 12238. It has been, I suppose, until recent years? — 

Indian meal, I think, in the country was used more 
than anything else. 

12239. I think you said that there Is not much con- 
densed milk used in the city?— I do not think there is. 

12240. Whore there is condensed milk used, is it 
mostly condensed whole milk or is it condensed 
separated milk?— I do not know. I think the con- 
densed milk would be used more amongst the better 
class people. 

12241. Mr. Wilson. — -What is the figure regarding 
infantile mortality in the aity 7—2-60 per thousand. 

12242. That is infants under one year? — Yes. 

12243. What are the figures for 'tuberculosis? — 3 - 06 
per thousand for 1910. 

12244. Has that been raising or lowering? — It 
balances — one year up and the nest rear down. 

12245. Are there special high-class' dairies who lay 
themselves out to eater for a very superior class of 
nnllt?— I do not kuow. There are some decent dairies, 
but whether there are high-class dairies such as you 
speak of I do not know. 

12246. Tlie trade, as a whole, is rather a uniform 
one? — Yes. 

12247. And I suppose we shall get from the 
Veterinary Inspector the information about the 
incidence of tuberculosis amongst cattle? — Yes. I 

have come across a lot of it. I have seen carcasses 
full of disease that would make you sick to look at 
them. 

12248 Dr. Moorhead.— Were these carcasses dc- 
stroved? — Yes. 


Mr. Barry C. Galvin re-examined. 


12249. The Chairman.— I understand, Mr. Galvin, 
you are anxious to read a minuto of the Public Health 
Committee with regard to the outbreak of typhoid 
fever? — Yes. As a result of a report made bv Dr. 

Donovan three samples of milk were submitted to Dr. 
Arthur E. Moore, Pathologist, Queen’s College, Cork, 
for bacteriological examination, and this report came 
before the Public Health Committee at a meeting held 
on the 14th April, 1905. These are Dr. Moore’s 
Reports : — 


Milk No. 1. 

Examination for Colon Bacillus. 


1. Indol Reaction . . . Faint Reaction 

2. Gas Production ou Glucose Small Amount of Gas 

8. Growth on Parietti Broth . Good Growth 

4. Growth on Glucose For- 

mate Broth . . . Poor Growth 

5. Gelatine Plates (1 in 1001 . 240 Colonies per e.o. 

15 Liquefying 


Examination for Bacillus Negative 
Enteritidis Sporogenes 

This sample of milk shows evidence of some con- 
tamination. 

Milk No. 2. 


1. Gives Indol Reaction. 

2. Considerable Amount of Gas Formation. 

3. Growth on Parietti Broth. 

4. Poor Growth on Glucose Formate Broth. 

S- Gelatine Plates (1 in 100), 320 Colonies, with 20 
Liquefying. 

Examination for Bacillus Enteritidis Sporogenes, 
Negative. 

This sample shows evidence of somewhat greater con- 
tamination than No. 1. 


Mill; No. 8. 

This sample gives neither the Indol Reaction nor 
does it produce Gas on Glucose Agar. 

Gelatine Plates (1 in 100), 800 — 20 Liquefying. 

This sample shows no evidence of contamination; 
although the number of Colonies is greater than in 
Nos. 1 and 2, the number is not excessive. 

Examination for Bacillus Enteritidis Sporogenes — 
Negative. 

The Committee made the following minute : — That 
the Milks Nos. 1 and 2 should not be supplied to the 
public until such time as proper precautions were 
taken, such as rinsing the cans in boiling water, wash- 
ing the udders of the cows previous to each milking, 
and properly cleansing the hands of the milkers — 

“ That the Executive Sanitary Officer communicate 
with each person registered as a purveyor of milk 
within the County Borough and having their cowsheds’ 
situate outside the Municipal boundary, and inquire of 
liim whether he would be willing to have an inspection 
of his cowshed and its surroundings made bv an officer 
of the Public Health Committee, and that a list of all 
those purveyors who give their consent or otherwise to 
such an inspection be published from time to time for 
the guidance and information of the citizens. 

“ That a circular be sent to each practitioner in the 
city requesting him to notify as soon as diagnosed all 
cases of fever and scarlatina that may come under his 
notice. 

“ That the owners of the samples of milk numbered 
1, 2, and 3 be written to requesting their attendance at 
a meeting to be held on to-morrow (Saturday) at 12 
o’clock noon. 

‘ 1 That waters 2 and 3 should on no account be used 
in washing any utensil which comes in contact with the 
milk.” 


B 
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Reports regarding samples of water were also sub- 
mitted to the Committee. Sample No. 1 showed no 
evidence of contamination; samples Nos. 2 and 3 dis- 
tinct evidence of contamination; and sample No. 4 no 
evidence of contamination, and the bacteriologist 
recommended : — “ That the milks Nos. 1 and 2 should 
not be supplied to the public until proper precautions 
are used, such as rinsing the cans in boiling water, 
washing udders of cows previous to each milking, and 
thorough cleansing of hands of milkers. 

“ That waters Nos. 2 and 3 should on no account be 
used in washing any utensil which comes in contact 
with the milk." 

The Committee, having decided to interview the 
owners of the three samples of milk referred to in Dr. 
A. E. Moore's Report, Mr. D. Horgan, Ballinveltig 
(owner of samples of milk No. 1 and water No. 1), 
appeared before the Committee, and Dr. Moore’s Report 
having been read in his presence, stated that he was 
quite willing to allow the officers of the Public Health 
Committee to inspect his cowshed and its surroundings, 
and that he would undertake to carry out any sugges- 
tions made by them for the improvement of either the 
cowshed or its surroundings, or both. He also referred 
to the loss that he had already sustained in connection 
with his milk supply, and asked that a certificate be 
given him showing that the milk that he supplied was 
free from disease. 

Mr. D. O'Connell, Whiteeross (owner of samples of 
milk No. 2, water No. 2), also appeared before the Com- 
mittee, and Dr. Moore’s Report having been read to 
him, he likewise undertook to carry out the recom- 
mendations contained therein, and to give access at 
all times to the officers of the Public Health Com- 
mittee to his cowshed and premises, and promises to 


discontinue using the well from which up to the present 
he had obtained his water supply. 

Mr. Denis Eoley, Raheen (owner of samples of milk 
No. 3 and water No. 8), having also appeared before the 
Committee, and Dr. Moore’s Report having been read 
to him, he undertook to carry out the recommendations 
contained therein and to discontinue taking water from 
the pump in his yard until such time as it had been 
properly cleaned out and the water on examination 
found to be pure and wholesome, that until such time 
he would procure his water supply from the public 
fountain on the old Ballincollig Road, and be further 
undertook to admit the officers of the Public Health 
Committee at all times, and to carry out any sugges- 
tions made by them for the improvement of his cow- 
shed and its surroundings. 

The Committee ordered : — “ That further samples of 
the milk and water Nos. 1, 2, and 3 be again taken on 
Monday, and submitted to Dr. Moore for examination, 
and the attention of the Rural District Council to be 
called to the fact that the well from which water No. 
2 was taken has been ascertained to be a polluted 
source of supply.” 

A like order was made in regard to samples of milk 
No. 3 and water No. 8. 

I have since ascertained that a communication was 
sent to the various purveyors inquiring whether they 
would be willing to permit an inspection of their 
dairies, and that in a few cases they assented, but that 
in a large number of cases they absolutely refused, and 
under these circumstances the Corporation did not con- 
sider it advisable to adopt this course which was sug- 
gested of publishing a list of people who gave their con- 
sent. . They had no legal authority, and it might be an 
invidious action, seeing that this other question was 
under consideration. 


Mr. William C. Barry, m.r.c.v.s., examined. 


12250. The Chairman. — You are a practising 
Veterinary Surgeon? — Yes, sir. 

12251. And you hold an appointment under the 
Public Health Committee of the Cork Corporation? — 
Yes. 

12252. A portion of your duty is to inspect the con- 
ditions under which cows are kept within the city area? 
— Yes. 

12253. How long have you occupied that position? — 
Since October, 1908. 

12254. Was yours the first appointment of a 
Veterinary Inspector made by the Public Health Com- 
mittee? — Yes. 

12255. Has the number of cows kept in the city 
increased or diminished in your experience? — I think 
it has increased slightly, but it is nearly constant. 

12256. Not varying? — Not much. 

12257. Are the cows that are kept in the winter 
season pastured in the outside area in the summer 
months? — They are usually pastured on their own land. 

12258. What I wanted to get from you is this — do 
you ever make an inspection of the cows or the con- 
dition under which the milk is produced when the 
animals are outside the city area? — No. 

12259. Do you consider that you have not the power 
to do so? — Yes. 


12260. In cases where the cow-keeper has premise 
inside the city area, and where he pastures his cow 
outside the city area in the summer months, do yo’ 
follow the cattle for the purpose of inspecting them 5: 
the summer months?— They are on pasture inside th 
city area. 

12261. You do inspect them on the pasture? — Yes. 

. 12262. With regard to the condition of those engage 
in attending to the cows, are they cleanly in thei 
habits?— No, sir, the whole of them are not. - In som 
cases they are very clean, but I have very considerabl 
difficulty in a large number of cases in getting th 
udders of the cows cleaned before milking and th 
mdkers hands, and I recommended to the Publi 
Health Authorities that an extract from the Dairit 
and Cowsheds Order and Instructions should be printe 
and hung up in the dairies, and this was done. Thes 
are the Instructions— 1st. That the cows be kept in 
perfect state of cleanliness; 2nd. That the cows, an 
1» kept perfectly clear 
3rd. That the milkers’ hands and clothes be proper! 


cleaned before milking. In some of the city cowsheds 
they carry out our instructions very effectively, but in 
others it is very hard to make them realise any idea 
of cleanliness at all. 

12268. Is that with regard to the supervision or the 
habits of the persons engaged as servants? — The per- 
sons engaged as servants. 

12264. And do the owners of the cows co-operate with 
you in carrying out the provisions of the Order, and 
do they find a great difficulty with their servants? — 
They promise me to carry out the instructions, but 
whether they instruct their servants or not I do not 
know. 

12265. But from whatever cause, in some instances 
they have not done so? — No. 

12266. Do you examine the udders of the cows? — 
Yes. 

12267. Have, you ever found it necessary to condemn 
any cow suffering from a clinically tuberculous udder? 
— I found one cow in a city cowshed affected with a 
tuberculous udder, and before I had time to report the 
matter to the Public Health Committee the cow was 
removed. 

12268. Did the owner suspect that trouble might fol- 
low? — Yes. 

12269. And the cow disappeared out of your juris- 
diction? — Yes. 

12270. And you have no idea what became of her? — 
No. 

12271. Would you be of opinion that the milk yielded 
by a cow in that condition would be a source of danger? 
— Yes. 

12272. Mr. Wilson. — This was not a case of 
suspicion? — No; it was a case of diseased udder. I 
ordered the milk supply to be stopped when I discovered 
the cow. 

12273. Would it not be more effective control bad 
you been able to have that cow slaughtered at sight? — 
Yes. I cannot order an animal to be slaughtered until I 
report the matter to the Public Health Committee. 

1^274. That is the system at present? — Yes. 

12275. And the Committee give vou power to 
slaughter?— Yes. 

12276. The Chairman. — With regard to the payment 
of compensation, do you think it desirable that the limit 
which is at present enforced should be maintained, and 
that no owner of an animal, however valuable, when 
condemned to slaughter should be entitled to any 
greater compensation than £10? Would you be in 
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favour of giving an Inspector, such as yourself, power 
to pay what would be the market value of the animal? 
— Yes, sir, 1 would be in favour of that. 

12277. That no restriction as to amount should be 
made?— I would not altogether like to say that, but I 
would like to increase it to more than £10. 

12278. The margin would not be so great that it 
would be necessary to impose any maximum. Would 
it not be better to leave toe amount of toe compensa- 
tion to toe discretion of toe officer? — Yes. 

12279. Would it not give you more confidence in the 
administration of the Order if you felt that you were 
not likely to inflict any financial loss on the owner if 
you condemned his animal to be slaughtered? — Yes. 

12280. The compensation might not necessarily 
amount to £10 at all, but whatever you would estimate 
the market value would be? — I think that would be 
right. 

12281. Was. this the only case that has come under 
your observation in which you had reason to suspect a 
cow as suffering from tuberculosis? — It was the only 

12282. Have you had any cases of suspicion, such as 
wasted animals and coughing animals? — Yes. I had 

another case which was suspicious, and I reported it to 
the Public Health Committee. It was a short time 
after I was appointed, and I suggested the application 
of the test, but I found we had no power to do it under 
the Act. 

_ 12283. Unless with the permission of the owner? — 
Yes, but the owner would not give his permission in 
this case. 

12284. What happened to the cow? — She was also 
removed from toe cowshed. 

12285.. So that apparently the owners are not desirous 
of keeping animals that arouse, suspicion? — No. I 

think that the effect of the Order is to improve toe 
breed of the cattle on account of serious defects coming 
to light. A cow-keeper told me that he bad sold a cow 
that was coughing, and I asked him why he did so, and 
he said, " Because I did not want you to hear it 
coughing. ' ’ 

12286. That cow may have gone into another herd, 
whore it would be still a danger to the public? — She 
might have gone to the slaughter-house. 

12287. You have no knowledge where she went? — No. 

12288. Would you think it desirable that you should 
have authority to travel outside toe city boundary in 
order to make inspection of the cows whose milk is sold 
in the city? — I think it would be desirable. 

12289. You think, no matter how anxious toe Public 
Health Authority in the city might be, it is of little 
avail to a city like Cork, where a vast proportion of toe 
milk consumed is raised outside, if there is no power to 
inspect these outside dairies? — That is so. 

12290. Unless some power was conferred on the Com- 
mittee to go into the area where the milk is produced, 
the Order might as well never- have been written so 
far as Cork is concerned? — That is so. 

12291. Are you in favour of licensing cow-keepers? — 
I think it would be good. 

12292. You do not think it would impose any hard- 
ship on those engaged in toe trade who desire to carry 
it on . legitimately ? — Those who endeavour to produce 
milk in a cleanly manner would benefit by it. 

12293. With regard to the condition in which the 
cows are housed! are you rigidly carrying out toe pro- 
visions of the Order in regard to ventilation, light, and 
air? — Yes, in regard to ventilation and light, hut in 
some cases it is impossible to obtain toe air space in 
the existing houses. 

12294. What about toe floor space? — The floors are. 
properly kept, and in all city cowsheds the drainage 
has been improved. 

12295. Have you insisted on concrete floors in the 
byres? — Yes. 


12296. And you do not allow manure heaps to re- 
main? — No. 


12297. Do you find it difficult to carry out these 
regulations? — Yes. We have to have constant inspec- 
tion. We had one prosecution against a man for keep- 
ing manure practically inside toe cowshed. There was 
no conviction in that case. However, toe man removed 
the manure. 


12298. Have you ever recommended prosecutions for 
wnnt of cleanliness on toe part of those engaged in the 
handling of milk? — Not up to the present. 

12299. Have toe conditions that you have observed 
on your inspection been such as to warrant toe belief 
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that there was no need for such a course to be adopted? 

I would not say that. I am of opinion that there is a 
need, and I will in future recommend prosecutions in 
the case of people who fail to carry out the regulations. 

12300. Is provision made by toe owners to provide 
the milkers with facilities for the washing of their 
hands? — Yes. 

12301. You do not insist on toe milkers wearing over- 
alls?— No. b 

12302. Are toe cows, taking them as a whole, healthy 
and sound animals? — They are. 

12308. And there is not much disease amongst them? 

— No. 

12304. Do toe dairymen keep their cows for one milk- 
mg period only or from season to season ? — Prom season 
to season. 

12305. Where do they buy their cows? — Some come 
from the country fairs and some from the city markets. 

12306. There is no abattoir in Cork at all?— No. 

-^° y° u inspect the slaughter-houses? — No. 

1-308. Is any . inspection made of the slaughter- 
houses to ascertain whether or not toe animals that are 
slaughtered there are iu a sound and healthy condition? 

— les; there is a Meat Inspector, who has to examine 
toe carcasses. 

12309. When the animals are slaughtered or the meat 
offered for sale? — Both. 

12310. Have any carcasses been condemned on his 
report as being unfit for food?— Yes, frequently. 

12311. Would these be toe carcasses of cows that had 
been in the dairy?— No, I would not say so. 

12312. What becomes of the dairy cows when their 
period as milk-producers ceases— are they fattened off 
and sold as beef or do they go back again into toe 
country? — Some of them are sold as beef. They usually 
go to the slaughter-houses outside toe city. 

12313. Why — is there any trade or consumption of the 
meat of animals of that class within toe city area? — 

Yes, but there is an inspection of toe slaughter-houses 
in toe city and not outside by toe officials of toe Cork 
Corporation. I think that is toe reason that they go 
outside the city. 

12314. Dr. Moorhead. — Is your Meat Inspector a 
qualified man? — No. 

12315. Do your cow-keepers object to the tuberculin 
test being applied to their cows if you saw the necessity 
of applying it? — I asked to have it applied in one case, 
and the permission was refused. 

12316. The cow-keepers do not practise having their 
cows tested? — No. 

12317. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — What are the 
floors of the cowsheds made of? — They were previously 
cobble paved, but we have insisted that they should 
put down concrete floors. 

12318. Are there any complaints that toe knees of 
the cattle are hurt on toe concrete floors? — JNo, I never 
heard of it; but I do not ask them to concrete the floor 
immediately under toe forelegs of toe cattle. Clay is 
put on toe floor under toe fore feet of toe animals. 

12319. Mr. Wilson. — Can you give us definite figures 
of toe number of cattle slaughtered in which tubercu- 
losis was found? — I cannot. I do not deal with toe 
slaughter of animals at all. 

12320. Would such figures be obtainable? — I thinV 
so, in Dr. Donovan’s Report. 

12321. The figures in regard to Belfast have been 
going up very remarkably lately. The number of cows 
slaughtered suffering from tuberculosis trebled in three 
years. 

Mr. D. C. Galvin ( City Solicitor). — The number of 
cows in Cork suffering from tuberculosis has diminished 
in recent years. _ In recent years we have very few of 
them. When this meat inspection was first taken up 
by the Corporation there was rather a considerable 
number, but since that time there has been a great 
diminution, until within the last couple of years I do 
not think there has been any case. Lest there should 
be any misunderstanding as to toe question asked by 
Dr. Moorhead as to toe qualifications of the Meat 
Inspector, I would like to say he has no qualifications, 
but he has a good deal of experience, and ho procures 
toe assistance of toe Veterinary Surgeon when he sees 
fit. I thought it just as well to clear up that point. 

Dr. Moorhead. — I am glad to hear it. 

The Chairman. — It is obvious that a prosecution 
could not be sustained on toe report of a non-profes- 
sional man. 

12322. Mr. Wilson (to Mr. Barry). — Do dairy farmers 
breed their cattle? — Yes. 

12323. What happens to toe calves? — Some rear 
them and others send them to toe market. 
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12324. A proportion of the eow-keepers rear their 
calves?— I think so. . 

12325. What class of bull is kept for the dairy cattle? 
—I think they are bulls registered by the Department. 

12326. Do you know anything about them? — No. 

12327. Will there be people coming before us who 
will be able to give us that particular information? — I 
do not know. 

12328. The dairy fanners in the city do not keep 
their own bull?— The majority do. 

12329. What class of bull do they keep — do they pay 
attention to the question of milk? — They do. They get 
the best milking strain they can obtain, I think. 

Mr. Galvin (City Solicitor).— There were 12,7C5J lbs. 
of unsound food seized and destroyed as unfit for human 
food in 1905, 15,628 lbs. in 1906, 14,218 lbs. in 1907, 
13,707 lbs. in 1908; 50,271 lbs. in 1909, and 11.160J lbs. 
in 1910. I should supplement these figures by stating 
that in many instances the attention of the authorities 
is drawn to the tuberculous condition of the cattle by 
the owners of the slaughter-houses. We have many 
instances in which the proprietor of a slaughter-house, 
having found tuberculous glands in an animal, sent for 
the Inspector, and consented to the destruction of the 
carcass rather than take the risk of having it found 
subsequently on his premises and being prosecuted. 
They do not get compensation in these eases. 

12330. Mr. Wilson (to Mr. Galvin). — Has the num- 
ber of animals slaughtered in these houses remained 


constant? — No, it has been reduced considerably, be- 
cause the more stringent the city regulation the fewer 
the animals. 

12331. I wanted to clear up that point, because your 
figures do not necessarily suggest that there are less 
tuberculous animals?; — No. There are a number of 

slaughter-houses outside the city, and we have no con- 
trol over them. 

Dr. Donovan ( Medical Superintendent Officer oj 
Health ). — There were twenty-six slaughter-houses in 
the city and twenty-one went outside. 

12332. The Chairman. — C hanged their location? 

Dr. Donovan. — Yes, got outside the control of the 
Corporation. 

12333. Mr. O'Brien. — T here is no big slaughter-house 
here for supplying public contracts — Spike Island, for 
instance? 

Mr. Galvin (City Solicitor). — No. 

12384. Mr. O’Brien (to Mr. Galvin). — You have no 
abattoir in Cork? — No. We have places where small 
butchers can got their animals slaughtered for a small 
sum of money. 

12335. The Chairman, (to Mr. Galvin). — Have you 
reason to believe that a considerable quantity of the 
meat consumed in the city is slaughtered outside?— 
Yes. As Dr. Donovan informed you, twenty-one have 
gone outside the city. 


Mr. J. T. Carroll examined. 


12336. The Chairman. — I understand, Mr. Carroll, 
you are Secretary of the Agricultural Committee in 
the County of Cork? — Yes. 

12337. And you know a good deal about the breed 
of cattle in the County? — lies. 

12338. What class of bull is used by the dairy 
farmers in the County Cork? — Chiefly the shorthorn. 

12339- Is the shorthorn chosen indiscriminately, 
without reference to the milk record of its ancestors? — 
As regards the bulls to which we give premiums, -they 
are first passed by the Department. We are trying 
to get the milk records put into operation, but they 
are not extensively kept up to this. We are trying to 
get certain farmers to buy what we call the Irish dairy 
bull now; and I daresay after some time the Depart- 
ment will be able to make some arrangement whereby 
the bulls with milking, records will 'become more 
general than they are at- present. 

12340. With regard to the dairy bull scheme, is it 
taken up by the dairy farmers of Cork to any great 
extent? — It is to an increasing extent. 

12341. What number of cows would be registered in 
Cork at the present moment? — I cannot tell. 

12342. WTiat I wanted to know is, how far those 
engaged in the milk trade are anxious to co-operate 
with the Department? — To an increasing extent, but 
not to a large extent. We have a milk-testing associa- 
tion near Ballincollig. 

12343. And are you appointing an officer to make an 
inspection to see that these records are kept ? — Yes. It 
is being organised by one of our agricultural instructors. 

12344. And other districts may take up the idea? — 
Yes. 

12345. Are any records kept liy the Cork dairy 
farmers? — We have a tillage scheme in this county, and 
one of the points for which those co-operating gain 
marks is the keeping of milk records. 

12346. Can you tell me what is the average yield of 
cows kept in the County of Cork? — I do not think it 
is more than 450 gallons per cow per year. 

12347. That is rather a low yield? — Yes, but I think 
. I am at the outside of it. 

12348. Do the dairy farmers feed their animals 
highly in the winter?— No. In certain parts of the 
country they go in for winter dairying. 

12349. Around the city? — Yes. 

12350. Are they farmers who are sending milk in 
for sale into the city of Cork?— Yes, anil others also- 
We had an investigation in this county some years 
ago with regard to the relative merits of winter calvers 
and the summer calvers, and it was found that it would 
pay better to have winter calvers. 

12351. The milk yield from winter calvers is greater 
than the yield from cows calving in the summer season? 
-•-Yes. 


12352. With regard to the calves, what becomes of 
them — are they reared? — A considerable number are 
bought by the Midland graziers, and a considerable 
number are. reared also up to yearlings. 

12353. The dairy fanner, as a rule, rears the calves 
produced on his land up to a year old? — To the end of 
the first season. 

12354. Nearly up to twelve mouths old? — Yes. 

12355. There is no slaughter of newly-born animals 
in or about Cork such as we have heard of elsewhere?— 
I do not think there is any of that in the city. If 
there is it is to a small extent- 

12356. Do you think the dairy scheme is sufficiently 
understood by the Cork dairy farmers generally?— I 
do not think it is, and I think ns soon as it is they 
will go in more largely for it. Our instructors are 
practically specialising in that at present. It forms the 
subject of several of their lectures. 

12357. With regal'd to the opinion formed by dairy 
fanners as to the cows which are the deepest and 
heaviest milkers, do you think they are often deceived, 
and that the milk record is the only trae test? — Yes. 

12358. And the sooner the dairy farmers realise that 
the better for the country? — Yes. 

12359. The keeping of the records is a matter of very 
little inconvenience. It is a question of very little 
trouble, and practically no expense? — Practically no 
expense. 

12360. There are a number of creameries, of course, 
in the County of Cork? — A considerable number- 

12361. Is any separated milk sent into the city area 
for consumption? — No. I think it is chiefly given 
back to the suppliers. 

12362. And used by them for rearing calves and 
pigs and poultry? — Yes. 

12363. Is any effort made by the. dairy farmers to 
supply the fats extracted from the milk by other means? 
— Yes, that is generally done. They use the Depart- 
ment's calf meal. 

12364. Does that supply for the extraction of the fats 
to a great- extent? — Yes. 

12365. You do not believe that the store stock are 
being deteriorated by reason of being fed in early 
infancy on separated milk? — No. 

12366. Has calf mortality been arrested in the County 
Cork? — Yes. The chief thing that is complained of is 
contagious abortion. 

12367. Is that- epidemic in the county? — I think it 
is.. People do not like to tell of it. 

12368. And that leads to an enormous diminution of 
the milk supplied by the cow? — Yes. I think it 

explains largely why 'milk production has decreased. 

12369. Does the abortion extend over the "'hole 
of the county? — I am afraid it is very largely over tne 
county. 
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12370. It is one of those visitations which arc not 
paraded before public observation? — No, and, of course, 
that to a large extent explains why it has become so 
general. 

12371. If it was known, precautions would be taken 
to prevent its spreading?— Yes. We have to guard 
against it so far as the premium bulls are concerned. 
We require declarations to be sworn that the cow had 
•calved in a regular manner. Every owner of a 
premium bull lias a disinfecting apparatus. 

12372. You have considerable- experience of this 
county. Do you think abortion is on the increase or 
is it diminishing?— I do not think it is either way. 
I think it is much the same. It certainly has increased 
to what it was ten years ago. I think it largely arose 
originally through ignorance. The cow-keepers thought 
it was the fault of the hull, avul the disease was spread 
■over the county. 

12373. Of course, the number of premium bulls is 
entirely inadequate for the breeding herds of the 
comity?— Yes. We have only sixty premium bulls in 
the county, and I do not know how many dairy cattle. 

12374. They use any sort of cross-breed that is avail- 
able? — Yes. The fact of their selling the calves at an 
early ago perhaps accounts for their indifference in 
that respect also. 

12375. That seems a very unwise and unsound policy 
from the economic point of view, because it reacts 
against themselves? — Yes. 

1237(1. Has the number of mongrel bulls decreased? 
— I think the premium hulls have an educative effect, 
and the people are becoming more particular. 

1,2377. But much remains to lie done? — Yes. 

1237ft. Tf there was a sufficient number of premium 
bulls available, do you think it would lead to the 
extinction of the mongrel altogether?— I think it would 
in time. 

12370. But not immediately? — No. 

12380. In the poorer or mountainous districts of the 
country are the people more careless than in the better 
land? — No. In the Western districts, where the lands 
are worst, people are more, inclined to avail them- 
selves of any advantages that are going. 

12381- Is any other bull introduced as a premium 
bull — have you Aberdeen Anguses? — Yes ; but we do 
not encourage peoplo to go in for these. Wc prefer 
the shorthorn as a general purpose breed. 

12382. Do the farmers ever breed heifers of that 
cross for dairy purposes? — They get better prices for 
the animal as a store — the cross between the shorthorn, 
and the Aberdeen Angus. We have premiums for the 
shorthorn, the Aberdeen Angus, and the Kerry cow in 
certain districts. 

12383. With regard to tuberculosis, has it increased 
or diminished? — I cannot say that. 

12384. Ion do not hear any complaints? — No. I do 
not think it is very general at all. 

1238,'3. Mr. O’BnnjK. — Have you given premiums 
for the Rod Lincoln? — Yes, but there are none at 
present in tlio county. It was just a few that were 
introduced by the Department some years ago, and 
they are on the decrease now. They doii ’t supply them 
now. They only onmo from one particular herd that 
went in for keeping milk records. 

12886. Do you know how the progeny of tlio Red 
Lincoln has turned out? — No. 

12387. The Chairman. — Have you had any Red 
Lincolns brought in recently ? — No. 

12388. Dr. Moohhkai>. — I s there nny particular dis- 
infectant recommended ? — ,1 eyes’ Fluicl is in general 

12389. Mr. O’Brien. — T he county, for the purposes 
■of agricultural instruction, is divided into three 
divisions? — Pour. 

12390. You have four agricultural instructors? — Yes. 

12391. And you are over them? — Yes. 

12392. You have the whole county? — Yes. 

12393. Do you have anything to do with the Munster 
School? — No. That is exclusively in the Department's 
hands. 

12394. Is there anybody likely to give us evidence 
about it? — I don’t know. 

12895. Does it come under the sanitary officers for 
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inspection; would they know anything about it? — I 
cannot say. 

12396. At the Department’s farm in Glasnevin they 
were prosecuted for having the manure heap in too 
close proximity to the dairy. What happens to these 
girls that are trained at the Muuster School ?— Ninety 
per cent, of them go there not to go home again, but 
to get positions. 

12397. In creameries?— Instructors in counties. I 
should say at least seventy per cent, of them do that. 

Ihere are always nearly two hundred on the books of 
the school awaiting admission. 

12398. The fact of their being trained 'like that 
would, I suggest, tend to their getting a knowledge of 
cleanliness, and all that, and spreading it, not only 
through the county, but through Ireland ?— There is 
no question about it. It must have an influence that 
way. We have two Dairy Instructors also, and those 
who attend their schools never lose touch with home. 

The girl who goes to the Munster Institute in Cork, 
and remains there for a term, loses touch with home. 

12899. Mr. Wilson. — Have you knowledge of the 
class of bull that is used for the dairy trade in Cork? 

—Largely the shorthorn. Practically altogether the 
shorthorn. 

12400. These men in Cork who are supplying milk 
, „ , arp breeding from a respectable class of 

bull?— 1 should think so. 

12401. Do you know that milk records are being 
kept by the city dairymen?— I don’t know- 

12402. There, arc two thiugB I should like to ask you. 

We have one gentleman stating in the summary of 
evidence with which he has supplied us, that since the 
creameries were established it is impossible to get a 
supply of milk? — I think the creameries possibly have, 
bad something to do with the scarcity. It is a general 
complaint, and I suppose the creameries had some- 
thing to do with the scarcity. 

12403. The farmers are so anxious, he says, to get 
the very last halfpenny, that really they don’t keep 
very much at home themselves to colour their tea. 

What puzzles me about that is that the- price at which 
milk is retailed is greater than what the creamery 
would give, I cannot understand why the farmer 
would divert the milk from the person who would give 

him more money to the creamery that gives him less? 

They would have to give a tilly, but it is a mistake. 

12404. Still, it is your opinion that the system, as 
it exists at the present, has been detrimental to the 
milk supply? — Yes. 

12405. The second point I wanted to ask you about 
is this : the witness states, “ farmers will deprive them- 
selves of the milk in order to send it to the creamery "? 

I think that is so. They like to make the largest 
amount they can from the creamery. It is a sort of 
inducement not to have waste; but' they carry it too 


12406. Do you think they realise the damage that 

may be done to themselves and to their families? I 

would not say that it is generally practised, but I am 
afraid that they don’t keep as much milk at home, as 
they ought to. 

12407. You know cases of that yourself? Yes. They 

go in more for the tea and less for the milk than they 
ought to. J 

12408. And a man may bo owning cows, and produc- 
ing milk on a large scale, and yet have little milk for 
Ins own family?— I have known instances of it. 

12409. Mr. O’Brien.— D on’t you think that very 
often m cases of that kind, children refuse to drink milk 
because they tliiuk it more fashionable to take tea?— 
I don t know. 


12410. In my own part of the country (Limerick) 
that would be the idea. The child of six or seven 
ye .n r V«“ thlnk Jt the ri S ht thin S to ^0 tea and not 
milk?— Some people suggest that it is because it is 
easier to make tea, and keep it " on tap ” all the day. 

12411. Mr. Wilson. — What sort of remedy would 
you suggest?— I think really that it should form part 
of the education in the primary schools. 

12412. The children should be got at, aud they should 
teach their parents?— I think that should be done. 
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12413. The Chairman — I understand you are Vice- 
Chairman of the Cork Rural District Council? — Yes, 

12414. Would you be good enough to tell the Com- 
mission whether' or not your Council has put into 
operation the provisions of the Dairies and Cowsheds 
Order? — They have. 

12415. Have they appointed any veterinary 
inspector? — Yes. 

12416. Is he a whole time officer? — No, sir, he. is 
not. 

12417. What duties is he supposed to discharge? — 
He visits the dairies. They have a milk inspector ns 
well who visits the cowsheds in the rural district; he 
reports to the veterinary inspector, who visits the 
places. 

12418. In the first- instance, have you any dairy 
inspector other than the veterinary inspector? — Yes, a 
whole time officer- 

12419. What duties has he to discharge? — He is 
continually going round to all the dairies in the rural 
district. 

12420. To ascertain under what conditions the. cows 
are kept? — Yes. 

12421. And whether or not they are. healthy, and 
whether the- milkers are clean in their habits, and to 
see if the byres are kept- in proper condition? — Yes, 
those are his duties. 

12422. And does he report to your Council? — Yes, 
every fortnight. 

12428. When he reports that he has found a dairy, or 
a certain number of dairies, improperly kept what action 
is taken? — Numbers of prosecutions have been taken 
to enforce the rules. 

12424. Ordered by your Council? — Yes. 

12425. What- penalties have been inflicted for 
breaches of the regulations? — In a good many cases, 
£ 1 . 

12426. Does your Council, in every instance where 
unfavourable reports are made by your officer, order 
prosecutions? — Certainly, sir. 

12427. And has your veterinary inspector ever 
reported to the Council that he had found animals 
that he suspected as suffering from tuberculosis? — Yes, 
in a few instances he has ordered the slaughter of 
these animals, and two farmers have within the last 
two months made applications for compensation owing 
to the slaughter of their animals. The applications 
have been adjourned, as this question of compensation 
appeared to us to be a very wide one, and we wanted 
to ascertain our legal position in reference to it. 

12428. Were the cows suffering from tuberculosis of 
the udder? — Yes. 

12429. Then I take it you are bound to pay com- 
pensation? — We are glad to have that opinion on such 
a good authority. 

12430. Was it reported to you by your veterinary 
inspector that these cows were suffering from what is 
commonly called tuberculosis of the udder? — Yes. 

12431. And he said that for the safety of the public 
health they should be. slaughtered? — Yes', and the order 
was made. 

12432. A claim has been lodged with your Council 
for the payment of compensation? — In one case it has. 
I do not know about the other. 

12433. Would you be good enough to tell the Com- 
mission whether your veterinary inspector made an 
examination of the carcasses of these animals when 
they had been slaughtered? — I cannot say that 
definitely. 

12434. Mr. Barry is not- your veterinary inspector? — 
No, Sir. O’Mahony. 

12435. What I wanted to know was this, whether 
the post mortem conditions confirmed the diagnosis 
of your inspector?— I should think they did, because 
the destruction of the carcasses was ordered. 

12436. Is that the only instance in your recollection 

in which an animal was ordered to be slaughtered? 

Those are the only two instances I have known of. 

12437. In the second case what happened? — The 
animal was also slaughtered, but no application for 
compensation has been made yet, I think. 

12438. Is it long since this" happened? — About two 
months ago. 

12439. It is clear from the Order that compensation 
‘nay be given in cases of cows suffering from tuber- 
culosis of the udder to the extent of £10? — £6 10s. is 
the compensation the veterinary surgeon fixed in one 
case- 


12440. £10 is the maximum amount allowed, and it 
is perfectly clear that the owners are entitled to com- 
pensatiou in the two cases you have mentioned. Does 
your veterinary inspector report on the condition of 
the cow byres', as to whether or not- they are kept 
clean, whether there is proper light, air, and ventila- 
tion, and whether the floors are in a proper condition? 
— Regularly every fortnight, and lie gives the names 
of the individuals whose premises he has examined 
and the number of cows each keeps. 

12441- And in the first instance, I take it, notice 
is served on the owners to have the suggested altera- 
tions carried out? — Yes. 

12442. And if he fails to do so, then the matter is 
further reported to the Council and prosecutions are 
ordered?— That is the usual course. 

12443. And prosecutions are indiscriminately ordered 
whenever n report comes in from your inspector stating 
that certain individuals have refused or failed to carry 
out the orders? — Prosecutions then follow immediately. 
12444. Invariably? — Always. 

12445. And the cow-keeper is_ token before the Petty 
Sessions Court, and an order is made by the magis- 
trates to compel him to carry out the alterations 
required, and if lie should fail to obey the order a 
penalty is imposed?— Yes, £1, and £2 in some eases. 

12446. Does he make an examination at the time 
the cows are being milked to ascertain whether or 
not the people engaged in the milking are cleanly in 
their habits? — Yes, and he also reports if there are 
not proper conveniences for the milkers to wash their 
hands. 

12447. I was coming to that. Arc reports ever made 
as regards the water supply of these dairies? — Yes. 

12448. And improvements suggested ns regards the 
sources from which the water is obtained? — Yes. 

12449. And these are insisted on? — Yes, and where 
a well was found tn be polluted it was ordered to be 
closed up, although it was on the farm. 

12460. Has the Public Health Authority of Cork ever 
applied to your Rural Council to send its inspector 
into your district to ascertain the conditions under 
whicli the milk sold in the city is produced in the 
outer area? — They did, I think. 

12451. With what result?— That wo thought the 
supervision we had was ample. We thought people 
in the country knew more about how cattle ought to 
be kept than people in the city. 

12452. But a professional man living in the city 
ought to know something about cattle?— Our man is 
also employed by the Corporation. He is the officer 
for both bodies. 

12453. I think I understood you to say that- Mr. 
Barry is not your officer? — Mr. O’Mahony is our officer. 

12454. Mr.' Barry told us that he W’as the veterinary 
inspector for the Public Health Committee of Cork 
since 1908, and that he was the first officer they 
appointed? — I was not aware of that. I thought 
Mr. O'Mahony acted for both bodies. 

12455. Do you think it is unreasonable that a Public 
Health Authority, presiding over a large congested 
population, should seek for powers to inspect dairies 
in districts supplying milk to the city? — I think our 
Council would take it as rather a reflection on them 
and their officer to say that they were not able, to look 
after their own district without the interference of 
the city people, who, they think, know little or nothing 
about cattle. 

12456. We have had evidence that the Medical 
Inspector of the Local Government Board went round 
the dairies in the Cork Rural District and reported that 
more than twenty of them were kept in a very bad 
condition? — These may have been the twenty that the 
prosecutions were ordered against. Some cow-keepers 
are slow. 

12457. I understood from you, that once it 
reported that the cow-keepers had failed to carry out 
the suggested improvements prosecutions were ordered? 
— Yes; but perhaps these prosecutions were ordered m 
the summer after the Medical Inspector made his 
examination. 

12458. The inspection was made by Dr. Browne in 
the early winter? — I think you will find that that is 
remedied now. From the reports I have seen I do 
not think you would find anything like that in the 
rural districts now. 
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12459. I am only repeating for you what has been 
said to us by another witness, and I wanted to know 
what your views were? — They have a particular anxiety 
in the city to make appointments for friends. 

12460. This is not a question of making new 
appointments. It is a question of utilising existing 
officers to make inspections in the outer districts? — 
You will find that these increased duties will carry 
increased salaries. I am only giving you what occurs 
to my mind to be the motive-power in the matter. 

12461. Has any complaint ever been lodged with 
the Rural Council stating that the milk sent into the 
city from the rural district was not clean, and was 
not sent in in a proper condition? — I have not heard 
of it. 

12462. No report of that kind has ever reached your 
Council so far you know? — No. 

12463. And the only reason why your Council refuses 
to give the Public Health Authorities of the city per- 
mission to go into your district and make inspections 
was because you thought that, having a veterinary 
inspector of your own, and having his reports before 
you, as to the condition in which the dairies were 
kept, you thought that a second inspection was not 
•desirable or necessary? — It is natural that every Council 
would think the same. We are no exception in that 
way. Many people think that they have a monopoly of 
the commonsense of the world. 

12464. It is not necessarily correct because they 
think so? — We think a great many things that are 
not correct, I am afraid. 

12465. Is there an adequate supply of milk for the 
labouring population in the district? — No, sir, there is 
not. Nor in the city either. 

12466. The city people gave evidence directly con- 
trary to that? — There is not a sufficient supply in the 
city, and if you were in the poorer parts of the city 
you would see that it is almost impossible for the 
people to get milk at portions of the year. There is 
a surplus at times, and a desperate scarcity in the 
winter. 

12467. When you speak of scarcity do you mean that 
people having money to buy cannot get milk?— Yes, 
in some cases, and in some cases owing to a scarcity 
of money to buy. 

12468. With regard to the rural district, is there 
any portion of it where milk is not procurable for 
money? — In the district I come from, if we had not the 
Model Farm the people would not have any milk at 
all. I know one road where fourteen chums pass every 
day, and labourers have told me that they cannot get 
milk to buy. The milk in these chums is brought 
into the city, and they will not sell any of it on the 
road. The people get milk at a penny a pint at the 
Model Farm provided they are there at a quarter to 
six in the evening; but that milk will not keep sweet 
until the next evening. 

12469. Not in the summer-time, I am afraid? — No. 

12470. There is only one service in the day at the 
Model Farm? — Yes. 

12471. And all the people of the locality — at least 
all the poorer people — can obtain milk if they go for 
it at that time in the evening? — Yes. 

12472. That is a great advantage to them? — Yes, 
but they have not a Model Farm in every district. 

12473. Is there any other district where, from your 
own knowledge, you know that, not having a Model 
Farm, the poor people find it impossible to get milk? — 
Yes, in the bulk of the rural districts, on account of 
the creameries. 

12474. The milk is sold to the creameries rather than 
to the poor people? — lies. In selling to the creameries 
the farmers get their money together. Their cheque 
is bigger at the end of the month the more they send. 

12475. Is there any other cause operating besides 
the one you have referred to, because it has been 
conveyed to us that there are other causes operating 
against the farmer selling the milk to his labourer? — 
There, was always a certain amount of reluctance to 
sell. It seems to be an antiquated idea that they 
should not give the milk unless they liked to give it. 
There is a certain amount of prejudice in the matter. 

12476. It has been represented to us that the indepen- 
dence secured by the labourer, by reason of his having 
a house for which he was not responsible to the land- 
holder, has in some degree alienated the sympathy 
that existed between the labourer and the farmer in 
the past, and makes the farmer more careless as to 
whether or not his labourer can secure a milk supply? — 
It is true. 
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12477. You think that that is well-founded? — Yes. 

12478. That has led to a diminution of the supply to 
the occupants of the cottages? — Yes. 

12479. Is it the custom of the dairy farmers of Cork 
to supply milk to their own workers?— It has been. 

Before the cottages were built there was a yearly 
agreement from the 25th March to the 25th March 
between the farmer and the labourer, and the labourer 
got a certain quantity of milk as a portion of the 
wages — such as a pint or a quart of milk in the day. 

12480. Whatever was agreed on between them? — 

Yes. Sometimes the farmer gave the labourer a pint 
free, and a second pint for a penny. 

12481. Has that practice been varied? — Yes, since 
the cottages have been built, in this way — that the 
labourer in the cottage has not constant employment, 
and does not enter into the yearly agreement now. 

12482. The number of yearly agreements is not so 
large as it was? — No. You do not see them moving 
about every year like gipsies. 

12483. And that also has led to a diminution in the 
supply available for the working population? — No 
doubt about it. 

12484. Of course, we all know that in some instances 
friction has arisen between the employer and the 
employee, by reason of the labourer claiming a site 
on the farmer’s land, previous to the labourer’s scheme 
being inaugurated. Does the feeling engendered by 
that die out or is it lasting? — It would die out. 

12485. That is what I should imagine, and I should 
hope that the amicable arrangements between the 
farmer and the labourer would be restored? — Yes, but 
there is another matter to be considered — the fact of 
having cottages in the locality, and the farmer does not 
give, constant employment. 

12486. The fact of labourers being plentiful in 
the district makes them dependent on the farmers, 
and he need not be over-indulgent to them? — Precisely. 

12487. Do you actually know in your own experience 
of certain people who have actually to do without m ilk 
altogether, even for very young children, simply 
because they cannot get it to buy? — There is no doubt 
of it. 

12488. I am not talking of inability to buy. I am 
talking of people who can afford to buy and cannot get 
it, simply because the milk is not available? — They 
cannot get it. 

12489. There are numbers of such? — Yes. 

12490. Not in an isolated district? — No, it is general 
all over the rural district. 

12491. Have you thought of any scheme whereby 
that could be remedied? — I think it might be a benefit 
for the labourers if they had a field for common 
pasturage. They cannot keep a cow on the acre of 
land, but if there was a field on which they could have 
a common pasturage, and if they elubbeef together to 
grow crops for winter feeding, it would be a great help. 

12492. A scheme of that kind might be feasible 
where the land is being distributed by the Estates 
Commissioners or the Congested Districts Board, but 
here in Cork would it be possible to procure Inn /I tor 
the purpose you indicate ? — Yes, with the same powers 
that you have to acquire land for the cottages. 

12493. You would apply compulsory powers? — Yes. 

12494. And you would vest that power in the 
District Council? — Yes, certainly. 

12495. And you think that is a power that might 

be applied by the District Council with advantage? 

Yes, with the greatest advantage, I think, and without 
any loss to the occupiers too, because some of them 
have more land than they want. 

12496. And you would treat the owner and the 
oceupier in the same way as you would in the case of 
any other land required for public use — a school, 
a graveyard, or a cottage plot?— Yes. I would take 
a field from three or four different farmers — one from 
each farmer. 

12497. Would you vest that land in the District 
Council and have it available for the grazing of cowb 
kept by labourers? — I would, and let them pay a pro- 
portionate rent on it to cover the interest. 

12498. Do you think a sufficient number of labourers 
would be found who could procure capital to provide 
a cow if such a scheme was in operation? — I think it 
would be necessary to give them two-thirds of the 
price of the cow. 

12499. You would be in favour of giving them a 
loan? — Yes. 
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12500. You think otherwise that it would not be 
operative — that unless they were aided it would not 
be possible for' them to provide money? — It would not. 

12501. Do you entertain any doubt as to whether 
or not the labourers would co-operate in a scheme 
of that kind?— I think they would. There should be 
some conditions if they disagreed, that the disagreeing 
party should not get milk from the cow. You should 
put some compulsory powers on them. 

12502. Would you compel them to sell the milk? — 

I would say to give them a cow sufficient to supply 
two or three families. Not to give a cow- to every 
labourer. 

12508. Wlmt you suggest is that the milk of a cow- 
should be available for a certain number of families? — 
Yes, according to the number in that- family. 

12504. And would you leave the control of the 
scheme in the hands of the District Council? — Yes. 

12505. Has the establishment of creameries in the 
district limited the supply of milk available for the 
poor? — There is no doubt about that. I have been in 
a place myself and asked for milk and soda, and I 
would not get the milk, although the cows were in 
the yard. The cows were owned by a publican, und 
he refused to give me the milk with the soda. He said 
he had to send all the milk to the creamery. 

12506. You entertain no doubt that the establish- 
ment of creameries has limited the supply? — Yes. 

12507. Is it a fact that even some of the farmers 
deplete the supply for their own households, below the 
needs of their families, by sending the milk away to the 
creameries? — There is no doubt of it. 

12508. It seems a very unwise policy for a man to 
deprive his own family of such a necessary article of 
diet as milk? — Yes. Before the creameries I knew a 
man who would not allow his family to take any milk 
until it was skimmed. 

12509. Is new milk ever sold at the creamery to 
working-people? — I am not aware. 

12510. A man living adjacent to a creamery could 
not get new milk if he sent for it? — No. 

12511. Have you kuown an instance where it was 
refused? — No. It is not the custom. 

12512. I agree, but what does seem extremely strange 
to me is this, that the price realised by the manu- 
facture of the milk in the creamery is so low that the 
proprietors of a creamery would not sell milk at. 2d. a 
quart, which is almost twice the price they would 
make of it in butter? — Possibly the price in mat case, 
might tempt the farmers to sell, but it is only n portion 
of the year. 

12513. It never does tempt them, because it never 
has been . done ? — No. 

12514. Is there any sale of separated milk in the 
creameries for domestic purposes? — No. The farmers 
who supply the new milk get the separated milk back. 

12515. Is it sold by the creamery manager as new 
milk might be sold? — No. 

12516. Do the farmers themselves ever sell the 
separated milk? — The people would not buy it from 
them. It is no use, it is so terribly sour. 

12517. Do the people regard it as being deficient in 
nutriment and scarcely of any value as a food? — It is 
valueless as a food for man or beast. 

12518. I think that is rather an extreme view to 
take. Are you engaged in dairy farming at present? — 
Not at present. 

12519. Have you ever been? — All my life. 

12520. You would then be able ‘to answer this 
question : do you think that the milk-yielding pro- 
perties of the cow of to-day are equal to those of the 
cow of twenty years ago? — Not near it-. 

12521. Is that a general expression of belief, or is 
it a belief founded on practical tests? — Generally 
speaking, I look at it that way. When I was a child 
the cows milked nearly three times as much as now. 

12521a. The days of our youth were always the 
pleasantest days for most of ‘us, and what happened 
then was beyond the attainment of to-day. Have milk 
records ever been kept in order to determine whether 
or not the cows of to-day are yielding less milk than 
the cows of twenty years ago?— You take the whole 
stock of cows. Thirty years ago there was a yield of 
a lot more milk than there is now. 

12522. Mr. Wilson.— C an you put the yield of thirty 
years ago into figures?— Three and a half gallons in 
the morning and two and half gallons in the evening 
You would not get any cow now to yield more than 
half ' of that. 


12523. The Chaiiiman.— It lias depreciated by almost 
60 per cent.? — Yes, it lias. 

1*2524. Have, you formed any opinion as to what 
causes led up to this state, of tliingB? — Forty years ago 
the test of a milcli cow at the Agricultural Societies’ 
Shows was her utility as a milker, and her value after- 
wards for fattening purposes. The cow now, as a 
milker, seems to be overlooked , in the anxiety for beef, 
and people breed them now so ns to have saleable 
yearlings and two -year-olds. The well-bred cattle run 
to flesh, and if you don’t feed them sufficiently thev 
run to hone. 

12525. Do you think the introduction of the short- 
horn premium bull Iihb been in some degree responsible 
for the depreciation in the milk yield of the cow?— 
There is no doubt about- it. 

1*2526. The premium bulls are patronised by the 
Cork dairy farmers? — Yes, for want of anything else. 

12527. Are they not better than the mongrel animals? 
— There were not any mongrel cattle; there were 
splendid cattle before the Department was ever heard 
of, or before we thought it would come. 

12528. Do you think no advantage, lias been reaped 
by the Cork dairy farmer by the introduction of the 
premium bull? — From the point of view of milk it- has 
been otherwise. 

12529. What suggestion would you make to remedy 
that evil? — What I hnve seen done is this — about forty- 
five years ago n gentleman near the city, bought about 
forty Dutch cows. 

12530. Were they black and white animals? — Yes. 
They were deep milkers, and when crossed with the 
shorthorn the produce were, splendid milkers, and were 
also good for beef; and the blue and white cows nre 
descended from that strain. 

12581. Are any of them to be seen now? — They have 
died out like everything that is good. 

12532. The shorthorn bull is the cross? — Yes, for 
richer soil- On light soils they might be crossed with 
a Kerry or Ayrshire. A useful animal was the cross 
with the Kerry. 

12533. Was the Dutch breed a good flesh-producing 
animal as well as a good milker? — Yes. They have a 
very great bone and are big cattle, the half-breeds. 

12534. Wlmt do you think is the average milk-yield 
of the average Cork dairy herd now — how many gallons 
per animal would the herds yield, one with another?— 
I find that the cows you breed at present give a large 
flow for a couple of mouths. 

12535. And are for a long period without any profit? 
— Yes. 

12536. Miss McNeill. — Do you know if that was 
not true of the cow you spoke of a while ago— that 
there would be a big flow* of milk for a short period?— 
These old cows would give milk twice longer than the 
cows now. 

12537- The Chaiiiman. — Is winter dairying carried 
on about Cork?— Yes, for new milk. 

12588. But not for butter? — There is very little 
butter about the city. It is farther out. 

12539. Do all the cow-keepers in the milk trade keep 
up the supply for the winter? — A great many of them 
that have a large stock do, but those that have a small 
stock cannot do so. 

12540. And as a result of that, do you think that 
the milk supply must bo considerably diminished in 
the city iu the winter season? — It is.' 

12541. Wlmt is the usual price for milk? — A penny 
a pint iu summer and a penny-farthing from August 
to November, and thrcohalfpence until March again, 
and then they drop it to a penny-farthing, and then 
to a pemiy, from the 1st May again. 

12542. Do you happen to know whether or not those 
sending milk into Cork send one particular quality to 
the residential districts and another quality to the 
poorer districts in the slum area?— I doirt believe that. 

12543. Does it happen, do you think? — It- is possible. 
Do you mean to say that they would reduce the 
quality? 

12544. We heard in another centre of population that 
such a custom prevailed? — I cannot see fiow it is done. 

12545. That is the allegation that has been made to 
"s? — You cannot always believe allegations. 

12546. Where the farmers go in for winter dairying, 
do they make any attempt to grow produce to keep up 
the supply of milk?— A good many of them do, around 
the city, but they use very little cabbage. They dont 
seem to realise that they can grow cabbage all the 
year round. 
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12547. Don’t you think cabbage is a good food for 
milch cows? — Yes. 

12548. Some of them do grow catch crops for the 
purpose of keeping up the flow of milk?— Yes; vetches 
and rye, but not much cabbage. 

12649. It has been suggested to the Commission that 
it might be possible for municipal authorities to raise 
a milk supply and become vendors of milk in their 
own area. What would you think of a scheme of that 
kind? — I don't place the least reliance on anything the 
Corporation would take in hands. 

12550. I am not talking of the Cork Corporation 
particularly. Of course, Corporations, as a rule, are 
nob the most popular bodies in the country, and I 
have heard some others spoken of disparagingly. Do 
you think it would be possible for a municipal authority 
to rent land and to keep a herd of cows that would be 
sufficient to produce a supply of milk continuously for 
their own population?— If they would, they would ‘have 
the cream and the poor would have the milk- 
12551. That is a question as to administration again. 

I am only talking of the scheme, supposing we had an 
ideal Corporation, which apparently we have not yet 
reached. Would you think it would be possible?— I 
would not confine it to the Corporation. I think every- 
one does the best for himself. It is only human 
nature. 

12552. The milk supply in cities is not so difficult 
as in rural districts, because there the question of 
distribution comes in? — Yes. I have known eases 
where there are eight and nine in a family. They have 
been told that drinking milk gives them consumption. 
Why, the halfpennyworth of milk they buy could not 
kill them if it was poison. 

12553. Does that feeling prevail with regard to some 
families? — The doctors' instructions are that it is from 
milk they are getting consumption. 

12554. That, of course, is a misreading of the doctors' 
instructions? — The doctors say it is transferred from 
the cow. 

12555. That is a danger, and it is in order to obviate 
that danger that this Commission has been appointed; 
but it never has been suggested that the introduction 
of consumption was due to milk. Have you any 
scheme whereby it would be possible to supply milk 
in rural districts where at present there is a scarcity 
of milk? — In the rural districts the way I suggested 
would be good. 

12556. Supposing the Rural District Council was 
empowered to make a contract with a farmer in a 
certain district to supply a certain quantity of milk, 
for the payment of which they would be responsible 
provided he delivered it over a fixed area, which would 
bo supervised by them, and a fixed payment would be 
available — how do you think that would work? — I 
hardly think it would work, because the houses would 
be scattered. 

12557. I agree, but at the same time we must try 
and reach these scattered houses by some other means. 
Can you suggest a more economic means of reaching 
them? — Acquiring land and giving them a cow within 
a square mile. 

12558. There are in your rural district certain houses 
that are located in a remote part of the country, where 
it would not be possible to get three or four labourers 
within a mile area to use the milk of the cow? — H 
they had a goat. 

12559. The goat is an animal that yields milk only 
for a very limited period and ceases; and unfortunately 
in the portion of the year when milk is moat scarce 
it does not give any milk? — I have known goats to 
milk continuously for two years. 

12560. I wish you could introduce that goat into the 
country. Is that the ordinary Irish goat? — Yes. 

12561. Are goats kept to any considerable extent by 
the occupiers of the cottages? — In the remote districts 
they are, but not on good lands. 

12562. They are not kept on the confines of the city? 
—No. 

12563. In the mountainous and more remote districts 
they are kept? — Yes. 

12564. Where they have “ the long acre ” on the 
roadside, and an occasional jump into some neighbour's 
meadow, and that kind of thing? — Yes. 

12565. Would you advocate the introduction again 
of the Dutch cow into the country for the purpose of 
improving the milk supply? — I certainly would. I 
think it would be the speediest way ; and at each Show 
if they were exhibited, and the cross-breeds from them, 
it would make the farmers very keen on the matter, 
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as showing how they could increase the quantity of 
their milk. 

12566. You have no experience more recent than 
that to_ which you have referred with regard to the 
productiveness of the Dutch cow. Perhaps she has 
become degenerate like the Irish cow? — We are told 
that everything has improved on the Continent, and 
everything is the other way here, and if that is so the 
Dutch cow would haye improved. 

12567. That is a very general view? — It is worth 
inquiring into. 

12568. At all events, the black and white cow exists 
at the present time? — Yes. 

12569. You do not know what her habits are — 
whether she has unproved or disimproved since the 
time you knew her? — They were a great success here. 

12570. Was it private enterprise that was responsible 
for the introduction of these Dutch cows? — Yes, one 
gentleman near the city. I saw forty-four Dutch cows 
with him altogether. I think he brought twenty-two 
first. He brought them all between two years. 

12571. Unfortunately a difficulty exists at the 
present time of getting any live stock from the 
Continent, because of the foot and mouth disease? — It 
is made too much of, sir. 

12572. Dr. Moorhead. — Have you many Union 
cottages ? — 1,560. 

12573. In your rural district? — Yes. 

12574- Are the occupants of all these without milk? — 

Not all, but the great bulk of them are. 

12575. They cannot get milk at all? — No. 

12576. None of them keep cows at- all? — I have only 
known two of them keeping cows, where they had a 
big tract along a road. 

12577. Do they take grazing for the cow? — They 
graze them on the old Board of Works roads. There is 
a big lot of grazing along them. 

12578. They don’t pay for it? — No. 

12579. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Would it not pay 
the farmers if there were a cluster of labourers' cottages 
near them to sell the milk? — They are not inclined to 
do so. 

12580. Might they not do it if they were approached 
on account of the profit? — A penny is a small thing to 
the farmer, and he gets his payments from the creamery 
by cheque at the end of the month. 

" 12581. In your district is milk sent to Dublin and 
exported to England? — No. 

12582. Does any milk in your district go into the 
city of Cork? — Yes. 

i.2583. And is much of it used in the creamery? — 

Not in the district I represent, but further out, by the 
Ovens, there is a creamery. 

12584. Mr. O’Brien. — T here were several small 
creameries started in your district? — Yes; they are 
there still. 

12585. I thought they had broken down? — Local 
people bought them up and took over the plant at a 
small price. 

12586- You say here in your precis of evidence that 
you look on the creamery system as a bad one for 
the country? — Yes. 

12587. Do you believe that the introduction of that 
system has absolutely lessened the quantity of milk 
produced in the country? — The system itself? 

12588. The fact of having the creamery? — It has 
reduced the quantity available for the poor. It is also 
bad for another reason — that the farmer is not half 
paid for the article he sells. It would not pay any 
farmer to get only fourpence a gallon for bis milk. 

12589. He gets the separated milk back? — Not where 
he gets fourpence a gallon. 

12590. Mr. Wilson. — Are the creameries in your 
district co-operative or proprietary? — Proprietary. 

12591. Mr- O’Brien. — I think you will find that 
throughout the whole of the co-operative creamery 
system they give on an average over fourpence for 
the butter fat alone? — -The creameries are not an 
advantage to the country in any case, because they 
have forced emigration. 

12592. You say in your summary of evidence that it 
compels the family to live in enforced idleness. What 
do you mean by that? — My contention is that where 
they send the milk to the creamery the family are idle 
at home. 

12593. They have more time to spend on other things 
if they choose? — What can they do? 

12594. The creamery system does not compel them 
to remain idle? — I have heard them getting third-class 
music out of first-class pianos. Their education has 
gone in the wrong direction. 

C 
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12595. The fact of the creamery giving them more 
time to do other things does not necessarily make 
them idle? — It does. 

12596. Because it does not compel them to work?— 
It takes away the. occupation that they would have if 
the creamery was not there. 

12597. You don’t contend that there has been less 
milk produced since the introduction of the creameries? 
I ask you that question because it has been said that 
the creameries have helped to bring about a lower 
production of milk in the homes of Ireland. You don’t 
believe that? — I said that the farmers have an undue 
anxiety to send their milk fo the creamery, and the 
creamery system, I believe, is quite as bad as the 
landlord system. The landlord system did harm, and 
I think the creamery system will do as much harm. 

12598. Taking your scheme, I gather that your 
scheme for the providing of milk to the labourers is 
this — that you get a number of labourers to join 
together — three or four of them — to have a cow between 
them ? — Yes. 

12599. That grazing is provided for that cow some- 
how — either by the compulsory purchase of land or 
otherwise. You advocate the combination of three or 
four labourers to purchase a cow? — Yes. 

12600. How would you deal with the possibility of 
abortion by the cow? — If the cow slung? That cow 
could be sold and another cow bought to replace it.. 

12601. You would have to buy a cow that was in 
milk. If the cow slung, the labourers would be without 
milk? — [No anaieer.l 

12602. They would have to buy a cow that was in 
milk, and that would cost a good deal? — If they were 
all partners in the profits they should be partners in the 
losses, I- daresay. 

12603. How would you deal with the calf when the 
calf was born — who would own that calf? — If they want 
the milk they could not rear the calf. 

12004. You would not rear the calf at all? — No. If 
you want milk for the children you cannot rear the 
calf. 

12605. The calf would be sold at once? — Yes. 

12606. Would not that encourage the system, which 
we all recognise to be a bad one, of getting the cows 
in calf by any sort of bull because the owners take no 
interest in the progeny? — They are very often more apt 
to learn than people bigger than them. The labourer I 
speak of is a man who keeps a cottage as a labourer. 

12607. Your agricultural labourer has an acre of- land 
with his cottage? — Yes. 

12608. And do you think that is sufficient to keep his 
cow on? — Certainly not. 

12609. So he has to get commonage or grazing for the 
cow for himself and two or three other people? — Yes, 
according to the number of his family. 

12610. This would be practically adding an acre to 
his land? — The commonage would not be Ms. 

12611. But practically your scheme would give Mm 
power over another acre— that is to say, if it takes three 
acres to keep a cow properly, and you divide the cow 
amongst three people, that is giving each of them power 
over another acre of land, besides the acre they already 
have as the holder of a Union cottage? — And they 
would need that. In the feudal times a man got as 
much grazing for cattle in the summer as he could hand- 
feed in the winter. 

12612. It almost comes to this, that you would re- 
commend the labourers to get tliree acres with their 
cottages rather than one acre? — Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
mised them that twenty-five years ago, and they have 
not got it yet. 

12613. Do you think it is a good scheme? — It is the 
only way out of the difficulty if you want to keep the 
people healthy. If they had sufficient milk and cottages 
there would be very little consumption. 

12614. If the labourers had two or three acres and 
their house at the same sort of rent that they have to 
pay now, they would not go out as labourers to the far- 
mers? — Well, I would not like to keep a man poor in 
order to force him to be a labourer. 

12615. You yourself recognise the fact that cottages 
are given by many of these farmers to keep the 
labourers fixed on the land? — That is the intention. 

12616. That was not the intention of the Act. The 
intention of the Act was to house the labourers pro- 
perly; and certainly in my part of the country — Lime- 
rick— the Guardians, who are farmers, give cottages so 
as to keep the labourers on the land so that they may 
get their labour cheap? — Then I would not build houses 
for them on those terms. 


12617. That is what is done ? — I thought the farmers 
were selfish here, but they appear to be more selfish in 
County Limerick. 

12818. I think you will find them the same here?— 
We try to take the proper view here. 

12619. Mr. Wilsoh. — I was very much struck with 
the evidence you gave with reference to the slaughter 
of diseased cows, because you followed it up by saying 
you are not afraid of the transmission of consumption 
through milk? — No. 

12620. I do not think that there is any difference of 
opinion on the subject that a cow with an udder of 
that kind is unquestionably a source of consumption?— 
Tuberculous udders often arise if there is milk fever. 

12621. I am speaking of that animal which the 
Veterinary Inspector has said has got a tuberculous 
udder? — He orders her to be slaughtered. 

12622. Because she has got a tuberculous udder?— 
Yes. 

12623. ‘And you at the same time say that you are 
not afraid of consumption in the milk? — I am speaking 
of tuberculosis of the lungs. 

12624. I am speaking of the disease as a whole — that 
a eow r with an udder in that condition will unquestion- 
ably give consumption? — Why dees she not give it to 
her calves? 

12625. She does? — She does not. 

12626. It has happened -frequently ; it is not a matter 
for controversy? — I have seen cows affected with tuber- 
culosis on exposed farms. 

12627. We are getting away from the point, which 
was that the enormous weight of authority shows that 
a cow with an udder in that condition will inevitably 
kill a human being who drinks that milk? — It all de- 
pends on whether it is tuberculous. 

12628. The udder is condemned for being tuber- 
culous? — It is supposed to be. They do not give the 
benefit of the doubt to the cow. 

12629. The Veterinary Inspector orders the slaughter 
of the animal because the udder is found to be in a 
condition dangerous to public health? — I have seen 
pigs killed for being affected, and there was nothing 
wrong with the meat. 

12630. You. are the rural authority in charge of this 
district, and in. case an animal is reported to you to 
be ill of a certain disease you slaughter her? — Yes. 

12631. In the interest of the public health? — Yes. 

12632. I quite fail to understand your reluctance to 
pay compensation. It is the first instance in which tha 
member of any Council, Rural or Urban, has given any 
evidence that there was reluctance? — I think you have 
mistaken what I said. What I said was that the pay- 
ment of the compensation was deferred to enable us to 
ascertain our legal liability in the matter. 

12633. Other people did not take that view, but wero 
anxious to pay in order to get these animals weeded 
out?— There is a desire to weed them out, but it was 
said that the precedent of paying compensation would 
be a bad one. 

12634. Would it not pay to get rid of them?— I say If 
they have satisfied the doubt it would be well to remove 
them, no matter what it would cost ; but it .would costa 
good lot of money, as much ns would almost improve 
the breed of cattle. 


12635. Have you considered the cost also of your 
scheme, as applied to the labourer and his cottage ‘and 
Ins cow, and his acre?— That could be easily ascer- 
tained. I have not gone fully into it. You could 
arrive at the cost easily. 


12636. You used an argument just now that the coat 
of compensation would be serious in getting rid of these 
diseased animals. The scheme you recommend is a 
costly one?— My scheme is beyond tli e element of 
doubt and the other is doubtful. The tubercular animal 
is doubtful. 


126 ?1‘ ? ? annotbe very much doubt about it if 

a. quahfied Veterinary Surgeon, after a careful examina- 
tion, certifies that the animal is suffering from tuber- 
culosis of the udder and is a source of danger to the 
public. There is another point. Wo had a lot of in- 
teresting evidence from the Northern areas rouud about 
Down and Armagh, where there are no creameries at 
all, and precisely the same shortage exists there 
amongst the labourers as you say exists in your district. 
You would not blame the creameries for the shortage 
m districts where there are no creameries?— The 
scarcity there must arise from the falling off of the milk 
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12G38. It was very largely due to the same condition 
you have described— the feeling of independence be- 
tween the labourer and the farmer? — I hope it will 
grow more. 

12639. You have given us evidence that tallies with 
the evidence in the North, that the growing indepen- 
dence of the labourer has given rise to a scarcity in the 
milk supply so far as he is concerned?— That indepen- 
dence was twenty years in advance in the North. 

12040. It was given to us just as you have given 
it in your evidence, that in the North this independence 
•had resulted in a shortage of supply for the labouring 
man. Why I asked you the question was because, if we 
have got in one area evidence that fully accounts for 
the condition existing there, and ws come to another 
area and find the same conditions and the same reasons 
given, I quite fail to grasp the point of view of adding 
another element to account for the scarcity — namelv, 
the creamery? — I was speaking of the eity supply. 

12641. We have not even yet heard any suggestion 
that the creameries had cut off the city supply?— It must 
be due to the shortage of the yield. 

12642. It is difficult for a milk vendor to cater for a 
man who buys a very small quantity of milk and whose 
demand is irregular?— It is a singular thing here that 
the man who wants most milk cannot get it; the man 
with a large family cannot buy a sufficient quantitv of 
milk owing to his small wages. 

12643. With regard to the City Authorities, you know 
that several big cities in England have got the same 
powers claimed by the Irish cities with regard to the 
inspection of the supply of milk coming into their area 
from outside districts?— I would not say that would 
work well. 

12644. Why should Manchester lie entitled to inspect 
their outside areas and not allow Belfast and Cork to 
do the same? — There was always a greater suspicion of 
the country people there than here. They are more 
honest here. 

12645. What would you think of a proposition that 
would make it compulsory by Act of Parliament on a 
creamery to sell new milk, supposing a man wanted to 
buy a small quantity and had money to pay for it? — 

I see no objection to that. 

12646. Would you think it would solve the difficulty 
in the ease of people living near the creamery? — I 
would make it more convenient for him by getting it 
from the farmer at creamery prices. 

12647. Has tire Dairies and Cowsheds Order, to your 
knowledge, put anyone out of the trade? — The talcing of 
samples of milk in Cork has. 

12648. I am talking of the Order? — It has not put 
anyone out of the trade. I do not think it has driveu 
many out. It is this taking of samples in the city that 
has driven people out. 

12649. That lias been going on for a number of, 
years. I want to know about the Dairies and Cowsheds 
Order?— I think, on the whole, it is well carried out. 

12650. And you are not aware that it has driven any 
considerable number out of the trade? — No, it has not. 

12651. In your own area it has not? — No. The busi- 
ness was protty well carried out before the Order came 
into force, and the regulations with regard to the. con- 
crete floors were easily carried out and the people did 
not object. They fell in with the regulations fairly 
well. 

12052. Are the people in your District Council mostly 
farmers? — Nearly all farmers. My Rural District 
covers n very big area, and the valuation is over* 
.£190,000. 

12653. That is the country district lying right about 
the city? — Yes. It is one-sixth of the valuation of the 
whole County Cork. 

12654. One of the points you made in your summary 
of evidence was that the creamery system was forcing 
emigration? — Yes. 

12655. Wliut ovidence have you got of that? — If the 
people have nothing to do they emigrate. 

12656. You blume the creameries for increasing 
emigration just during the period when emigration is 
becoming so comparatively small? — There are no more 
left to go. 

12657. The creamery would not affect them if there 
were not any more to go? — They are going so long that 
there are hardly any left to go. 

12658. There was no creamery system in 1848 and 
I860? — There was a landlord system then. 


Mr. John Doroan.— 19th March, 1912. 

12659. With regard to the cattle, you made rather 
a serious charge against the Department, and we have 
heard the same charge from other sources, but I would 
like to have evidence of your own personal experience 
in that connection. Has the depreciation of which you 
spoke shown itself in the value of the cattle exported or 
the value that a man will get for a cow’ when he sells 
her?— They export, a lot of cattle from here. 

12660. Do not they get good prices for these cows? — 

Yes, but nothing like what used to be got. 

12661. Has the price of dairv cattle gone down? — 

Yes. Animals that would sell at £16 would bring .£26 
twenty-five years ago. 

12662. That statement of yours is precisely opposite 
to everything we have heard? — Their memories must 
not serve them well if they say anything else. 

12663. Not only are the memories of the witnesses, 
but the actual figures support the view exactly opposite 
to what you have stated?— You are only going back to 
the period of the life of the Department.. 

12664. We had figures from Mr. Clune, who had 
charge of the Glasnerin Farm for thirty years?— They 
would charge him a big price for cattle.' He could 
afford to pay for them. 

12665. You distinctly state of your own knowledge 
that the cow has deereased.in value from £26 to £16? — 

Yes. 


T2666. What would have been the average within 
fifteen years?— It is about level for the last fifteen 
years. 

12667. It occurs to me that if the value of the cattle 
for the last fifteen years has been level, the Department 
of Agriculture has very little effect on it?— The v fluc- 
tuate very slightly. 

12668. For example, in four years the export value of 
cattle from all Ireland increased not only in number by 
nearly 100,000 annually, but in value' by nearly 24- 
million pounds, and by nearly 30s. per head. That is 
in spite of the Department of Agriculture?— I would 
not give them much credit for it. They imagine thev 
know a lot more than they do. 

12669. Are the farmers in this district in the habit of 
keeping milk records?— They keep them in their heads. 

12670. Not on paper? — No. Their memories are 

fully as good as another man’s paper. 

12671. I suppose, in the absence of milk records, the 
farmers have not realised that it is only when you write 
down on paper the yield per cow and total it up at the 
end of twelve months you can tell accurately the good 
milkers from the bad?— I know men that do not know A 
from B that can tell you a good milker in a herd of 
forty cows. We put too much on paper. 

12672. What is your remedy for the serious charge 
that you made against the Irish farmer that he deprived 
his children of milk. All the other remedies we are 
talking of are unimportant if that charge is true, be- 
cause if a man produces milk on his farm and it is 
free to him to keep as much as he likes, and he still 
deprives his children of that very important article 
of diet, all our work is useless? — He has nothing else 
to meet his demands. 

12673. What demands? — He has to pay the annuity 
for his farm if he has bought it out. 

12674. Keeping a quart or two of milk a day will not 
break him? — He has got to keep the house over him. 
It- is a case of Hobson's choice. 

12675. I do not believe this, and I want to know 
whether you have any definite knowledge of farmers 
who were guilty of this crime of depriving their children 
of milk? — Yes. I have seen farmers that would not 

use the milk at all. 

12676. Actual producers? — Yes. 

12677. He would not use the milk for his family? 

No. Although it is their own milk thev cannot do 
what they like with it. They have to strive to live. 

12678. A quart of milk reserved for the household 
will not make any serious difference to that man at 
the end of the year? — He thinks it would. 

12679. £2 10s. is not going to put him into or out 
of bankruptcy? — It might pay his rent. 

12680. But he is not producing only a quart of milk. 
If the farmer is doing what you state we might give 
up 'our business here at once? — That will not trouble 
him one bit. 


12681. Is he doing what you said? — Yes- 
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12682. Mr. O’Brien.— Quite regardless of the fact 
that he could not buy for the money that he gets for 
the quart of milk any food as cheap for his children?— 
Oh, yes I , , , „ 

12683. Mr. Wilson.— "What can he buy as cheap?— 
He has potatoes. 

12684. They are much dearer?— He does not consider 
that. It is easier to send a quart of milk to the 
creamery than to send a bag of potatoes to the market- 
12685. It would be easier still to feed it to his 
children?— I am afraid you do not know him. 

12686. I think it is the most serious charge we have 
heard made against any body of human beings?— It 
would be better to do that than if they spent it on 
drink. If they had more food they would have loss 
drink and less anxiety for it. 

12687. The Chairman.— Have you thought of wlmt 
the cost of the scheme you indicated as dealing 
with the difficulty in the Cork Rural District would 
be? You suggested that if three labourers could be 
grouped together and given a cow, and if land should 
be procured for the grazing of this cow, means would 
be thereby established of providing a milk supply to 
the Cork Rural District. That would mean the acqui- 
sition of about 1,200 acres of land?— I have said, sir, 


that that would apply where the farmers would not 
supply at creamery or wholesale prices. 

12688- The scheme was only to deal with the districts 
in which no other solution could be found? — You may 
take it either way. 

12689. The scheme would be an expensive one, 
because it would cost something like £30,000 to buy 
the land? — And the children would be worth it-. 

12690. I am talking of it ns a practical scheme?— 
The. District Council has spent £240,000 on building 
houses, and it is the. nation that will benefit. 

12691. I am not disputing the result of it, but I am 
asking whether it is a practicable scheme, or not?— I 
do not see anything impracticable in the. scheme. 

12692. If yon disregard money there is not?— It is 
as easy to find land for producing milk as to build 
houses. 

12693. It would practically mean as much land as 
you have taken over again, or more than that. I am 
only suggesting that the scheme you are outlining is 
not an economic scheme?— When the landlords were 
in difficulties the Government gave them £100,000,000, 

12694. You suggest that State aid should come in?— 
Yes. It is they that are going to profit most by the 
people. 


Mr. John E 

12695. The Chairman.— I understand you are a far- 
mer resident in the Queenstown district?— Yes, sir. 

12696- Are you very much interested in dairying? — 
Yes. 

12697. Do you sell milk in Queenstown? — I do. 

12698. What is the current price there? — It is like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians— it never varies. It 
is lOd. a gallon all the year round. I supply all the 
labourers who have cottages on my farm with milk at 
Id. a pint all the year round. 

12699. And do they avail of that privilege? — Yes, 
they 'are customers of mine since I bought the farm. 

12700. Tell me what quantity of milk would they 
take into their household for a family of, say, five? — 
They would take about three, pints in the day. 

12701. Would that be the largest? — No, some take a 
quart, and even more. 

12702. Would any of them take as much as two 
quarts if they had a baby in the household? — Yes. 

12703. And you would give them what they re- 
quire? — Yes. i try to arrange that I will have a larger 
number of cows calving in the winter. I allow no cow 
to calve in the month of May or June, because nature’s 
feeding is better than all the cake you can give them. 

12704. So that you believe that winter-calving cows 
are the cowa that yield most milk? — I cannot say that. 

12705. Is not tne system you follow an indication 
that you believe so? — Not exactly. The system is 
that the cows in the winter won’t produce so much and 
that we must have more cows. 

12706. Do you keep milk records?— No. 

12707. Does anyone in your district? — Not that I 
know of. I think it is a very useful thing to do. 

12708. It has been stated to us that the cow that 
will yield the largest quantity of milk for a period of 
twelve mouths is the cow that will calve from Novem- 
ber to February? — I would agree with that, sir. 

12709. Because of the period of lactation, when the 
milk flow has diminished, she goes on the grass and 
the milk is flush again? — Yes. 

12710. That is one argument put forward in favour 
of winter dairying? — Yes. 

12711. And one, I think, that is not very often 
heeded by the dairy farmer? — I agree with that. 

12712. How long are you in this milk trade? — Since 
I was a child, and I may tell you I am a working far- 
mer myself and milk cows myself. 

12713. With regard to the cow of to-day and the 
cow of fifteen or twenty years ago, is there any dif- 
ference? — There is a vast difference. 

12714. To the disadvantage of the cow of to-day? — 
Yes. I am a member of the Munster Agricultural So- 
ciety, and I brought this matter before the meeting — 
this fact of taking the average herd of to-day and the 
average herd of forty years ago. I wanted to be. on 
the safe side, and I said the present-day cows had de- 
creased in their milk production as compared with the 
cows of forty years ago by twenty per cent.; and I 


[UD examined. 

asked any member present who had practical know- 
ledge of cows if lie could contradict me. No one 
contradicted my statement. 

12715. Is that your own experience? — It is. 

12716. And yours iB a practical knowledge, extend- 
ing over a considerable period? — Yes. 

12717. Can you give any reason for the decreased 
yield in the cows?— It is a matter that I have studied, 
because it is a very serious matter for myself — the dif- 
ficulty of getting wlint I call the old-fashioned milker, 
and I attribute the decrease to the introduction of 
non-milking shorthorns. Here we are with a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and with all the immense sums of 
money that have been expended by Sir Horace Plun- 
kett’s and Mr. T. W. Russell’s Money-spending De- 
partment— our milk industry lias decreased 20 per 
cent. 

12718. Mr. Wilson — It would be extremely valu- 
able if it were possible, to give us the figures with re- 
gard to the old-fashioned eow you speak of. Have 
you any accounts of the old days? — No, but I have this 
account, whioh is as valuable as if I could turn over 
a beautifully bound ledger — I have the account of my 
own personal work and experience. I have ninety 
cows myself. 

12719. The Chairman. — Where are your cowa 
bought? — I try to breed some, off the good cows. 

12720. Tell us what your experience is now of the 
animals you breed yourself? — The majority of them 
come up to my expectations, something over . 50 per 
cent. I only selected off the good cows. 

12721. What bull did you use? — I never have a bull 
that I would call of the Department class- 

12722. That type you don’t patronise? — No. I never 
like to buy a bull with what you .would call the real 
bull’s lieud or with a heavy shoulder, or too thick a 
neck. I go in for the dairying type. 

12728. You think there is something in the confor- 
mation of the animal? — Yes. 

12724. And you like, a sharp shoulder? — A iigkt 
shoulder. 

12725. Does that feeling prevail generally through- 
out Cork with regard to the milch cows? — It has forced 
itself on them. 

12726. I have heard it stated that an aninull of that 
type is likely to be a better milker than the one whose 
conformation might lend itself more to the carrying 
of href. Are you able to get any shorthorn bull with 
a milk record of this stamp? — Not that I know of; and 
I altogether agree, with the last witness about the 
Dutch cattle. I have some experience of these. Some 
fifty years ago the ngont to Lord Middleton bred 
these cattle in my neighbourhood to the west of Ban- 
don. An experienced buyer and myself were talking 
lately about this herd in Patrick Street, in this city, 
some time ago, and that buyer agreed with me that, 
taking that herd of forty cows and selecting the same 
number from different herds to-day, there woulu 
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be no comparison between the selected cattle and the, 
Dutch cows. That herd of those cattle, had most 
beneficial effects in the district for years afterwards. 

12727. Is there any trace of it to-day? — Scarcely 
any trace of it now. 

i2728. What did they develop into ultimately — 
black and white? — Yes. 

12729. As store beasts, how did the offspring turn 
out? — when they were crossed, they were beauties. 

12730. Do you find that the cows you breed your- 
self, which are the produce of good milkers, produce 
rather better cows than you could buy in the open 
market?— I do, and it is a mystery to me, if it is not 
the rearing on the farm has something to do with it. 
I find that very thing, but it is a mystery to me- 

12731. I don’t think it is quite so mysterious if the 
cows you buy are the produce of poor milkers and the 

cows you breed are the produce of good milkers? I 

take all the care I can in the buying of heifers, and 
my own heifers beat them. 

12782. There is something in the strain evidently 
which enables one class of beast to produce much more 
milk than one that is apparently superior to her in 
shape and conformation? — Yes. 

12783. Do you keep any Jerseys? — I have only one,. 
I may state that I am afraid in the mouths of Hay 
and June of being unable to keep the milk up to the 
3 per cent, standard. 

12734. Do you find some difficulty in maintaining 
a 3 per cent, standard at certain periods of the year? — 
Yes; but I never went below' it, but it was ‘often a 
close shave with me, especially in the months of May 
and June. 

12735. And you do think that there are certain cows 
at that particular period, and if their milk was sold 
unmixed with the. milk of other cows the owner would 
be liable to a prosecution for selling milk below the 
legnl standard?— I have not the slightest doubt about 
it- 

12736. Do you make any test of the milk yourself? 
— We. do, with a glass. 

12737. And you find that at the period of the year 
when the flow is liberal, it is difficult to keep' up 
to the standard? — Yes. 

12738. I take it yon give artificial feeding to your 
cows?— Yes. In order to eurtail the flow of the milk 
we sometimes keep the cows in at night and feed 
them on hay. 

12739. And do you find tire milk is richer? — Yes. 

12740. Even if the cows are fed on dry hay? — Yes. 
I manufacture a stuff myself that is as good as oil 
cake. We grow a lot of mangolds and turnips. I get 
prizes for these and get my seeds free. 

12741. Do you feed any grain to your cows? — Yes, 
sometimes. 

12742. Do you feed oats or barley?— Yes; I have a 
compound which is composed of malteombs, red bran, 
and ground barley. We were able to buy it at .£1 per 
•ton, and you know what the price is now. 

12743. Is that produced at the distillery? — Yes, and 
at the breweries. 

12744. What price is it sold at now? — 413 10s. a ton. 

12745. Do you think it possible that a man carrying 
on a perfectly legitimate trade and selling milk as pro- 
duced from the cow, might be liable to a prosecution 
and conviction for the sale of milk that would be under 
8 per cent, of butter fat?— Yes. That is a very im- 

portant question. A man may use the greatest pos- 
sible care and the morning milk may go under the 
standard. I have no objection to the 3 per cent, 
standard — that is, if the cow6 were milked, say, at 7 
o'clock in the morning and 7 o’clock in the evening. 

12746. If there was uniformity in the milking 
periods?— Yes. When the policeman takes a sample 
of my milk, I get a sample of the same milk always 
analysed for my own private information, and I find 
that the evening’s milk is over one per cent, above the 
morning’s milk, and I think it is a crying injustice to 
the producer of new milk ; and I have not the slightest 
doubt but it has been the cause of driving many an 
honest man out of the trade. When a man is brought 
before- the magistrates and reported on the papers and 
fined, the very fact that there will be a doubt about 
*' ln i adulterating bis milk may make him give up the 
trade. I think that the police when they took a sample 
of the morning milk should also take a sample of the 
evening milk from the same man and average it. 

•12747. Other witnesses have directed the attention 
of the Commission to this matter, and it seems a hard- 
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ship that a man who carries on a trade legitimately 
should have his character injured because his cow does 
not give milk up to the standard ? — Yes. 

12748. And your remedy would be, not that the 
standard should be reduced? — No. 

12749. But if a sample is taken from the one de- 
livery, a similar sample should be taken from the even- 
ing delivery of the same milk? — Yes. 

12750. Are you able to equalise your milking 
periods? — No. 

12751. A great deal depends on whether your milk 
is a distance from your customers? — Yes. You will 
not get people to get up at two or three, o’clock in the 
morning to milk cows. 

12752. That leads to another question. Do you find 
it more difficult to procure hands to carry on the dairy 
industry now than you did twenty years ago? — It is a 
difficulty with others, but I don’t suffer from it. I 
have a wife and she treats her employees like her own 
family ; and it is her boast that if there were only two 
servants in the country she would have one. 

12753. Do you think there is reciprocity between an 
employer and the employees when they are treated 
with fairness and generosity? — Yes. 

12754. I only wish that were more general through- 
out the country. With some dairy farmers there is a 
difficulty with regard to their servants? — Undoubtedly. 

12755. Do you ever churn? — In the month of May 
and June we separate- at home and churn. 

12756. There are no creameries in your district? — 

No. 

12757. And no need for them?— No. 

12758. Are there many dairies supplying Queens- 
town? — Yes. 

12759. How far are you from Queenstown? — Nearly 
a mile and a half. 

12760. And you send in your milk morning and 
evening? — Yes. 

12761. Do you send milk to Cork city? — No. 

12762. Does the Urban Council of Queenstown exer- 
cise any control over the milk produced in their area? 

— The. Cork Rural Council does. The- stalls are in- 
spected. 

12768. And the health of the cows is inquired into? 

— They were not inspected yet. 

12764. There was no reason perhaps for the Dairy 
Inspector to make any report to the Veterinary In- 
spector with regard to the health of the cows?— Not 
that) I know of. 

12765. Do you suffer any losses from tuberculous 
cows? — We had a few cases. 

12766. Were they cows that you bought or bred 
yourself? — One was a cow I bought and another was 
one that I bred. It is my opinion candidly that a lot 
of cows if put to the test would be found to be in con- 
sumption. 

12767. You think a large percentage of cows if tested 
would re-aet? — Yes. 

12768. But these are not necessarily a source of 
danger as a milk-producer? — No. 

12769. Were these animals that you speak of ani- 
mals that died in your possession? — I had the greatest 
suspicion of them. I noticed the coughing and the 
head down in one case. I never got her inspected. 

12770. Was she sold as beef? — Yes, and fattened 
well, too. 

12771. Is it a source of loss to dairy farmers gener- 
ally — tuberculosis in cows? — No. 

12772. Has your herd ever suffered from abortion? 

— Yes. That is very serious. 

12773. Was it generated in the herd, or was it in- 
troduced? — It was introduced, I believe. That is a 
matter that I would earnestly ask to have great atten- 
tion paid to- 

12774. What remedy can you suggest for stamping 
it out other than those in existence? — I have paid great 
attention to abortion. I am very glad to say we are 
rid of it at the. present time, but I believe' that no- 
thing spreads it more than the bull. 

12775. Speaking generally, is it better or worse than 
it was twenty years ago? — Twenty years ago it was 
very rare. It was close on twenty years ago it made 
its appearance in the county entirely. 

12776. In your early days you were not familiar with 
it? — No; except a cow got an accident. 

12777. Do you rear the bull calves? — Seldom. We 

send them to .Waterford and the banks of the Shannon. 

I have customers for them. I keep them for four 
days. 
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12778. Are any of them slaughtered at that age?— 
No. .... 

12779. Do you think that there is such a thing m 
existence as a good milking strain of shorthorns? — I 
do, but it is rare to get them. 

12780. And is it your opinion that all the energy of 
the Department of Agriculture should be directed to 
the introduction of animals of that type into the 
country? — I would say that in this country it would 
benefit us, as the greater part of it is dairying. 

12781. And it is a matter of extreme importance to 
. improve the milking cows in the dairy herds? — Tes. 

12782. Do you keep your cows continuously? — Yes; 

I send them to another grazing farm when they are 
dry. 

12788. You have plenty of land at your disposal? — 
Yes. 

12784. If a cow turned out a light milker would 
you keep her? — I milk her on, but not- for a second 
period. 

12785. Don’t you think by a process of elimination 
like that something could be done to improve the milk 
yield here? — Undoubtedly, but I would go in more 
for bulls, which would have a more rapid effect. 

12786. But a combination of both systems would in 
all probability produce happy results more rapidly 
still? — Yes. 

12787. And for that reason don't you think the keep- 
ing of milk records would be. of great importance? — I 
think it would. 

12788. Because, after all, I think, a great many 
dairy farmers may have mistaken ideas with regard to 
the cow in the herd which is the most profitable dairy 
servant. Some of them think that a cow that gives a 
heavy flow for a couple of months is the best milker, 
whereas if they kept records they would find that the 
cow that gave a steady flow for a long period is the 
most profitable animal? — Undoubtedly. There are two 
classes of farmers. There are what you may call the 
idle gentleman farmer that is ashamed to be seen 
with his coat off. That man undoubtedly should keep 
records, but these men now are dying out. Theu 
there is the farmer who has the practical experience of 
working amongst his cows and who every five or six 
days in the week supervises the milking of his cows: 
and he will know which is the best animal. 

12789. Do you use grains at all as feeding in the 
winter season? — I do, a little, but I am afraid of them. 

. There is nothing that will give as big a flow of milk as 
grains, but the milk will not be of good quality. 

12790. Do you think that grains tend to impoverish 
the milk? — I - don’t say it would impoverish it. I 
like distillery grains, but, of course, we supplement 
liberally with hay and roots. 

12791. It has been represented to the. Commission 
already that the food value of grains is considerably 
below what it was fifteen or twenty years ago, by rea- 
son of the introduction of new machinery which takes 
a great deal more of the flour out of the grain; is that 
your experience? — Yes. By the introduction of ma- 
chinery everything is washed out of it.. 

12792. That is exactly the. view that was put before 
us by others engaged in the same trade. In your dis- 
trict, arc there any labourers who are unable to pro- 
cure milk and who are able to buy it? — Not one- 
Every labourer can get what milk he wants. 

12793. Even those who may not be working on a 
farm? — Yes. There is no dearth of milk. 

12794. Can he get it at a reasonable price? — Yes. 
12795. And without going a considerable distance 
for it? — Yes. 

12796. Dr. Moorhead. — Is your herd housed in the 
one house? — No. 

12797. How many houses have you for your ninety 
cows?- -Three. There are thirty in one stall. 

12798. How often do you feed your cows? — Twice a 
day. 

12799. Do you leave your cows out- for three or four 
hours in the winter time? — Yes, and more. 

12800. Do you give hot food to the cows? — I don’t 
like it hot; but I give, it warm. I give them malt dust, 
fine bran, and ground barley. 

12801. You never put any roots to that mixture ? 

No. It would be a very good thing, but remember 
that I am farming for profits. 

12802. Are you satisfied that at lOd. a gallon you 
can make a fair profit? — Yes. 

12803. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — If you go to a 
fair to buy a cow, what would you expect to pay for 
her? — They are very cheap at the present time. 


12804. What would you pay, say, six months ago? — 
They would be £3 dearer then. 

12805. How much might that be? — A cow that would 
be bought at £14 now, I would pay 1116 or £17 for the 
same animal some months ago. I am sorry I must 
disagree with the previous ..witness. The price of milch 
cattle has not altered so much as he has said. The 
best price my father ever got for a heifer that won 
three prizes was £25. That was thirty-five years ago. 

12806. Mr. Wilson. — We all agree that the evening 
sample of milk is better in butter fat than the sample 
taken in the morning? — Yes. 

12807. There is just one difficulty. Supposing you 
have a man who is not an honest man, or a man 
who is perfectly honest, but whose vanman perhaps 
waters the milk' a little, can you suggest anything that 
would prevent the evening milk being the same as 
the. morning milk? — No. 

12808. It has been suggested by another witness that 
when prosecutions took place for milk considerably 
below the legal standard, the tradesmen who have been 
prosecuted were those who were rarely found to exceed 
the legal staudard — the inference being that they had 
watered down to the legal limit? — It would be difficult 
to do that. 

12809. There is nothing to prevent the dishonest 
vendor squaring up his milk by having it particularly 
good in the evening? — You know this is a very serious 
matter, as the Chairman said, with a lot of milk ven- 
dors. 

12810. You see the difficulty? — I do. It is a diffi- 
culty which is very great for the honest vendor. 

12811. But there are occasionally dishonest ones? — 
We are not dishonest down here at nil. 

12812. It is the honest vendor who would suffer?— 

■ Yes. We had a case in Bandon, where the vendor 
appealed from the decision of the magistrates — Mrs. 
O'Driscoll was her name.- The appeal was tried in 
Dublin, and it was proved that the sample was of milk 
taken as it came from the cow without any adultera- 
. tion, and the appeal was upheld. That was about 
three or four years ago. 

12813. And the analyst had certified that the milk 
was adulterated with water? — I think he said 
“ deficient in butter fat.” 

Mr. O’Mahoiiy (City Analyst). — I was the analyst in 
that particular case. 

12814. The Chairman. — What was the certificate? 
Mr. O'Mahony . — It was that there was a deficiency in 
fat, and it was never stated on any certificate that 
there was adulteration. The analyst is only required 
to state how much the milk differs from the legal limit. 
A standard is something we try to aim at, and a limit 
is.somethiug that we don’t Like to go below. (To 
Witness). — You are supplying milk to Queenstown?— 
Yes, for eighteen years. 

How many times were you prosecuted? — Never. 
How many times were samples taken of your milk? 
— Very often. 

How many times within the last three years? — A 
couple of times every year. There was a sample of 
my milk taken yesterday. 

How many times within the last three years were 
samples taken? — On an average about twice a year. 

Don't mind any average. How many samples were 
taken within the last throe years? — I think a few times 
a year. 

In fact, there was no Pood and Drugs Act Inspector 
for three years in Queenstown? — Samples were taken 
from me within the last three years. 

There were no snmples coming from Queenstown for 
analysis for the Inst three years?— They were taken 
from me. 

12815. Mr. O'Brien. — Perhaps they were sent to 
someone else. 

Mr. O’Mahony. — They should send them to me. 
I want to get at the question of hardship. (To Witness) 
— If you ^ get cows milked at 7 o’clock in the evening 
and .7 o’clock . in the morning you have a uniform 
quality of milk; but unfortunately we have irregular 
milking periods. They milk at 2 o’clock in the after- 
noon, and the result is a short yield and proportionately 
richer milk ; but you must distinguish between the 
man who raises his milk for the purpose of producing 
butter and the man that is supplying the city. We 
ara _ n °t talking now of one cow, but the milk of the 
whole herd. It is rarely that a whole herd has gono 
wrong in one night? — Witness. — I have heard of i«. 

Mr. O'Mahony. — It is rare to find a whole herd going 
below three, per cent, of fat? — Witness. — Yes. 
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of tlm labourers 
in the summer? — 


i supplying people 


J/r O'Mahony . — You do not take tests of the mixed 
milk of the herd?— Wttno*n .— I take it occasionally for 
mv own private information. 

'Suppose that on Monday morning the people you 
have milking come in a little, late?— No, and I will 
tell vou this, that our men must be, at work with 
myself. I have no complaint to make about my 

^They'nH turn up at the right time?— Yes. Occasion- 
ally they might be a little late. 

And they have only time to three-quarters milk the 
C0 J V ? It might occur, but I have no fault to find. 

In that case the, strippings would he left behind? — 
Yes. 

Has it been known that the. whole herd has got out 
of condition on a winter night? — If the cattle, were put 
out on a wet night and in an exposed field it might 
possibly have that effect on them. 

1281(i. Mr. Wilson. — You will be probably interested 
to hear the evidence given ns by the man in charge 
of the Glasnevin farm, the. Government training school, 
where the farm is worked on most scientific lines 
and the records kept. We saw a table in which, for 
several days together, the entire herd gave milk below 
the three per cent, standard — mixed milk. It is not 
a matter of controversy, but a fact, that under certain 
conditions the entire herd will give below three per 
cent. 

Witness. — It is a terrible tiling to prosecute a man 
in a case like that. 

12817. Mr. O’Biuen — (to TFituoss). — When you 

supply your labourers with milk do they come for it? — 
Yes, morning and evening. 

12818. At the time the cows are being milked?— Yes. 

1281!). At 7 o’clock in the morning? — The milking 
is finished at 7 o’clock. 

12820. Do the wives or children 
come for the milk? — Yes. 

12821. What time do yon milk : 

About the same time as tire winter. 

12822. It is a difficulty with me 
who eome for milk. In the summer I am supplying 
milk to a creamery, and the milking begins in the 
summer at 5 o’clock, and the labourers’ wives who 
come for milk do not like coming so early as 6 o’clock 
or 6.30 before the milking is finshed. You do not 
have that difficulty? — No. 

12823. Because, you do not milk very enrly in the 
summer? — I milk the same time in the' summer as in 
the winter. 

12824. What do your cows give on an average? — I 
never keep a record. 

12825. You sell all your milk? — Nearly all, except a 
few months when we might have a little surplus milk. 

12826. And you know how imich you keep back for 
your own purposes and your labouring men? — Yes. 

12827. So that if you sell your milk at an average of 
tenpenee a gallon yon ought to be able to make out 
the total output? — I have never kept an account of 
it, but I know that at the wind-up of the year it is 
satisfactory. 

12328. The Chairman. — What would you call a fair 
milk yield for a cow? — I would call a very good cow 
one that would give about twenty pints in the morning, 
and a very good cow one that would give fourteen pints 
'moo e ™ lin S- * would call that a very good cow. 

1-8-0. Do you know anything about tho scheme that 
ms been propagated by the Department for tho 
Keeping of milk records and the registration of bull 
calves from cows that roach a certain standard of milk 
produce?— I have heard of it. 

12830. You are not yourself competing in it?— No, 
n * u , a "F ce "''lh the last witness with regard to tho 

laoo, 'I™ ’ ftn< ^ * "'ould sooner experiment with them. 

. 8 ,!• There is a great difficulty about getting any 
animals from the Continent into 'this country at the 
present time. In fact, it would almost require an Act 
parliament to get them in on account of the foot 
ana mouth disease on the Continent?— Yes. 

12882. Mr. Wilson.— You are in the Cork Rural 
District, are yon?— Yes. 

inspects your place?— The officers of the 
tork Rural District Council. 

Council? *y^ 1- ® or 8 an vice-chairman of your Rural 

y°u find the enforcement of the Order a 
serious tax on you?— Not a whit. 

12886. Are your premises inspected?— Yes. 


Mr. John Bird. — 19th March, 1912. 

12837. Did you have to make alterations in your 
byres in order to carry out the requirements of the 
Order? — No, the stalls were erected before I bought 
the place; the floors were all concreted, and there was 
the necessary cubic space- 

12838. I think you told us that you had experience 
of one or two of your own cows suffering from tuber- 
culosis? — Yes. 

12889. Can you tell us what would persuade you to 
report an animal that you suspected of being diseased 
in this way with the least possible delay? — I would 
not go and publish it to the “ vet." I would quietly 
do away with the cow myself. 

12840. But wliat wo would be interested in would 
be to try and persuade the cow-lceeper to give notice? 

— You will have a very difficult job to get people to 
do that. 

12841. Supposing you had a £25 cow and you found 
something wrong with her, you would naturally be slow 
to send for the Veterinary Inspector if you thought you 
would have to cut her throat without compensation? — 

Undoubtedly. 

12842. But 'supposing you would get sufficient com- 
pensation, would that induce you to report the animal 
to him? — That would induce me to go very quickly to 
the Veterinary Surgeon. 

12843. If we report that in our opinion the Irish 
farmer will call in the Veterinary Surgeon if he is 
sure that his pocket won’t suffer? — If you can do 
that it should be one of the greatest remedies for doing 
away with tuberculosis. 

12844. That was one of the reasons why I was greatly 
disappointed in the evidence of Mr. Dorgnn about the 
reluctance of his Council to pay the compensation on 
the oxisting low scale ? — If we got the herds thoroughly 
free from consumption they must be nearly from their 
infancy brought up in open sheds, with an abundance 
of air. I believe that it would be absolutely necessary 
to apply the laws that are governing our sanatoria 
to the dumb animal. Take the young colt. He 
is destined to he man’s servant. My experience is, 
put him out on the bleak winter night — I never knew 
one of them to catch a cough; keep him inside, and 
you know very well he will soon catch a cough. I 
believe that the regulations for the dumb beast should 
be the same as for the human being. 

12845. What inducement would persuade you to keep 
milk records? — Well, there is such a thing as time. 

We don't have time for these thingsi 

12846. The time would be a matter of a few minutes 
— eight or nine minutes? — Measuring the milk of every 
cow would take some time. 

12847. The Chairman. — You could weigh it? — That 
would take time., too. 

12848. Mr. Wilson. — How would you value the 
time? — The practical answer to the question is that for 
tho man who takes off his coat, and who is not too proud 
to do bis own business, that there is no great necessity 
for him to keep the records, because you got a daily 
education about the milk production of each animal. 

12849. I want to know what inducement would per- 
suade a practical man like you to go in for the experi- 
ment in order to learn what the milk record stands 
for. You don’t want to do it. I want to try and see 
what inducement would be necessary to get you to try 
it for n year? — While I am able to do my work, and 
while my family are engaged in the business, I do not 
soo any necessity for it. 

12850. You don’t see the necessity of keeping re- 
cords? — No. 

12851. I want to get your opinion as to what in- 
ducement would persuade you to try the experiment?— 

If Mr. T. W. Russell’s money-spending Department 
came and paid me so much for keeping these records 
for twelve months for their information I would be 
glad to do it. 

12852. Would a “ fiver" in the year persuade you? 

—Hardly a “ fiver.” There is a great necessity- for the 
man who is not a practical farmer to keep the* records. 

12853. I include the man with a practical experi- 
ence? — There is a great difference between the two 
men. The man who has not the experience cannot 
moke tho farmiug pay. He lets the land to a tenant, 
and he is surprised to see the tenant paying him rent 
and getting up in the world. The one man had the 
land free and could not make it pay. I told that man 
that when you wanted a job done don’t say, “ Go and do 
it." When I want a job done I sav," “ Come, boys, 
and we will do it.” There is a difference between 
" go ” and “ come.” 
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12854. In districts where this system of records has 
been adopted by practical men thev have put a great 
value on it. I am not speaking of Ireland, because in 
Ireland the milk records are not yet appreciated at 
their value. What would persuade n practical man 
like you to keep the records? — £10 from the Depart- 
ment. 

12855. Mr. John Dorgan. — Mr. Wilson, I think, mis- 


understood one remark I mude with regard to the Cork 
District Council refusing to pay for cows that were 
slaughtered. Payment in one case was not demanded 
and in the other case the matter was deferred until we 
found out our legal responsibility before we paid, know- 
ing that a precedent if established might be carried 
very far. We wanted to safeguard the ratepayers in 
the action we took. 


The Commission adjourned at 6.15 p.w. until the following morning. 


TWENTY-SIXTH DAY.— WEDNESDAY, 20th MARCH, 1912. 

The Commissioners resumed their Sittings at the City Hall, Cork, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present: — P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard; Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir 
Stewart Woodhouse, m.d.; George A. Moorhead, Eaq., f.r.c.s.l ; Alec. Wilson, Esq.; 
Dermod O’Brien, Esq.; John R. Campbell, Esq., B.Sc. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. J. L. O'Shea, d.c., examined. 


12856. The Chairman. — l'ou are, I understand, con- 
nected with the Laud and Labour Association in this 
county? — Yes, sir. 

12857. Are you au official of any branch? — I am 
Chairman of the North Cork Land and Labour Associa- 
tion. I am a member of the Kanturk Land and Labour 
Association and District Council. I have been con- 
nected with the Labour movement iu my locality for 
the last twenty years. 

12858. Are you interested in agriculture in any way? 
— I am interested in it. I am sometimes working on 
the farm, but as a general rule my occupation is a vuii 
man. I did not work for the last five or six months, as 
my health was not good. 

12859. Can you tell the Commission what steps are 
taken by the Kanturk District Council to put into 
operation the provisions of the Dairies and Cowsheds 
Order. Have they appointed any officer? — They have. 
They have appointed Dr. Moynihan. 

12860. Have they appointed any dairy inspector or 
veterinary inspector? — Dr. Moynihan is the veterinary 
inspector, but the Relieving officer is also an inspector 
under the Order. 

12861. Are reports presented to the Kanturk Council 
by them from time to time? — Yes. 

12862. And have they discovered in the course of 
their inspections any evasions or breaches of the Order? 
— From time to time there have been a few reports, 
sir. 

12863. Have there been any prosecutions? — No, 
because the people are notified, and comply with the 
requirements immediately. 

12864. Is Dr. Moynihan also a medical doctor? — No, 
he is a veterinary surgeon. 

„ 12865. He is veterinary inspector for tho district? — 
Yes. He was appointed by the Kanturk Rural Dis- 
trict Council. 

12866. He makes au inspeetiou of the dairy herds of 
the district? — Yes. 

12867. Has he ever reported that he discovered tuber- 
culous animals in the dairy herd?— Well, that is a ques- 
tion I cannot too well answer. I am not sure of it. 
He may perhaps at a meeting at which I was not 
present. 

12868. Not to your knowledge? — No. 

12869.- With regard to the milk supply for the labour- 
ing population of the district, can they secure what- 
ever milk they require for their families?— If you will 
5 Uo 1 w ,™ c . 1 wdj, give you my opinion with regard to 
that district. The milk is pretty plentiful in the town 
of Kanturk. Travelling people consider that the town 
of Kanturk- is about one of the best towns in Ireland 
to secure milk and meat. 

, Fr WMOK.-Wliat is tilt population? — 

1 , 800 , but I do not know whether Greenane is taken 
into account, and that would mean 400 more and 
then there are the suburbs where I am living m’vself 
and where there are ten or twelve labourers' cottages 


aud about uiue other houses. I do not think those are 
taken into the population either. The town of Kan- 
turk is n town where milk is easily got, but this year 
I notice, and I do not think it has occurred during the 
last twenty years, that during the month of November, 
up to u fortnight ago, the vendors have been charging 
a halfpenny a quart- more for the milk. 

12871. Now with regard to the rural district? — From 
the information that I have received, I consider that 
some of the labourers are very badly off for waut of 
milk. I just remember an instance. There was a 
sworn inquiry on the 5th of September with regard to 
the raising of the rent of the labourers' cottages in 
the Boardroom of the District Counoil, Kanturk. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick presided over the inquiry, and one of the 
witnesses uamed Walsh when giving his evidence, stated 
that he had a bad lialf-acre, aud it would not feed a 
couple of goats for him. He swore that he had to go 
into the town of Kanturk to buy the. condensed milk for 
liis children. 

12872. What distance would that be? — -Fou»- Irish 
miles. I have said that my health is not good, and 
the gentleman by whom I am employed sells milk, and 
I sometimes mind the shop for him. A girl came in 
one day for half a gallon of milk while I was in the 
shop. She wanted to take that milk four miles away. 

12878. What position in life did she occupy? — A ser- 
vant in Kanturk, and her mother lived in tlia country, 
aud I asked her if.it was not possible that her mother 
could get milk where she was living, and she said no. 
From the information I can gather, if a working man 
goes to a farmer, unless the farmer is a very good 
friend of his, he will not give him milk. It appeals 
that if a working man goes for milk the farmer, iu 
most cases, will say, " I will give you the milk, but 
I will not charge you anything.” That is as much as 
to say, “ do not come ugaiu.,” I was speaking lately 
to this man Walsh that guve evidence on the 5th of 
September in Kanturk, and I asked him was there any 
improvement whatever since September, and he told me 
his father had an old cow, and was living n long dis- 
tance from him, that it was with a bottle of milk that 
lie would liave to tide over three days. I have made 
inquiries from other labourers in that locality, aud 
except those who are in a position to buy a stripped 
cow in tho winter, they tell me they cannot get a sup 
of milk in tho winter. . 

12874. To what extent does that custom extend of 
buying a stripper cow?— It does not extend very far. 

12875. How many occupiers of labourers’ cottages in 
the Kanturk Union follow that practice. I do not 
want to bind you down to one or two, but give me a 
general figure. Are there twenty labourers that follow 
that practice? — That would be the outside. 

12876. I only want the facts? — I am giving you the 
facts as well as I know them. A labourer with a 
young family could not afford to buy a stripper. It 
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is only a man with grown-up children who are in ser- 
vice and can give him some help that is in a position 
to buy a cow. 

12877. With regard to the people who have a cow, 
do they use all the milk for their own family, or do 
they sell it to the neighbours? — From the information 
I have got in that respect, some of them sell it, and 
some of them, if thoy have a surplus, send it to the 
creamery. 

12878. Even the occupant of a labourer’s cottage 
with one cow? — Yes. If he had half a gallon or a gallon 
extra ho would send it to the creamery. He might not 
give a pint out of that milk to a neighbouring man, in 
order not to break the gallon, except lie is a very 
particular friend of his. 

12879. Would not the price that would bo paid by 
the occupiers of the cottages bo a better price for the 
milk than could be obtained from the creamery? — 
That is so without a doubt, but people look at getting 
the money together. Getting it in pence, they con- 
sider it does not go so far. I am only showing you 
their reason. 

12880. How many labourers’ cottages aro there built 
in the Kanturk Union, do you know? — I am not quite 
positive, but I think about six hundred or six hun- 
dred and twenty in the five schemes, but I am nob 
quite positive. 

12881. It is good enough to give me an approximate 
figure. I only wanted to know the relative proportion 
between the number of those who keep cows for the 
whiter season and the entire number of labourers in 
Union cottages, and you say that they would simply 
mean about three per cent.? — Yes. There is another 
thing, Mr. Chairman ; people back in the western direc- 
tion keep cows more than in the eastern side of the 
county. 

12882. We want geuerai information, and I am not 
restricting you to your own district of Kanturk? — My 
opinion is that you may put down the number of 
labourers living in cottages who have cows during the 
winter at twenty. 

12888. What becomes of these cows in April or May — 
are they sold again? — Sometimes they may get the 
cow in calf and put her out to grass, and sell her when 
she would be a mileli cow, and make a little profit. 

12884. Can they get grazing for these cows in the 
summer season? — It is not easy. Some do-, and some 
do not._ Some may have to sell at a loss. 

12885. Some may have to part with the eow 
because they enunot get grass? — It is not easy to get 
grass. . - 

1288(1. What would be charged for the grazing of a 
cow in that district? — About 2s. 6d. a week. 

12887. Are goats kept by the labouring population? 

— Kot much. In our District Council we do not like 
that the labourers living in the cottages would keep 
goats, because they destroy the whitethorns. 

12888. The Council does not prohibit the occupiers 
of cottages keeping goats? — No, but we would prefer 
they did not. 

12889. You do not encourage it? — No. There is 

another thing, Mr. Chairmuu : where two labourers 
adjoin each other — I live in one part of the house and 
you in the othei 1 — and if you keep a goat on your half 
acre, I would be bad friends with you because she 
would destroy the boundary fence. 

12890. With regard to labourers who are not in 
labourers' cottages, arc they better situated with regard 
to the milk supply than those occupying the cottages? 
—I believe it is about the same; i believe the milk 
is scarce. 

12891. It lias been i-epresentod to the Commission 
already by other witnesses that owing to the fact that 
the labourers have secured an independent house and 
Plot, the farmers are taking less interest in supplying 
^ le necessaries of life than they were when 
the labourer was living in a tumble -down cabin on the 
ai 7 n ' Does that prevail in your district? — I would 
not like to look at it in that light. I will give you my 
.wn opinion. There is quite a change in the system 
just since the introduction of the Labourers Act. It 
''as just about the time that the Labourers Act came 
en / ° rce the creamery system came into the 

ountty. I am speaking concerning my own locality, 
or the last twenty-two years I am myself living in 
labourer's cottage that was built in one of the first 
ernes under the Labourers Act. I think Mr. Cleeve 
8 a , y ' n Kanturk for about nineteen or twenty 
J ars at the outside. I am just showing that just as 
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the cottages were being built the creamery system 
came into operation in the country. The farmers then 
sent their milk to the creamery, and they do not like 
to break their milk. Under the old system the farmer 
set his own milk at home, and he was more inclined 
;l 81Ve i ri a 0i r. a cou P le of P ints of sour milk or 
new milk than he is now when he sends the whole mill.- 
to the creamery. I would not go so far as to sav that 
it is because a mau is living in a Union cottage 'rather 
than in a farmers cottage that the farmer ii in any 
way antagonistic to him. 

i,- 1 ^ 89 ' 2 ; J 8 bee ause of his not being a resident on 
Ins land that a farmer does not take the same interest 
m tlie labourer as he did when he was resident in 
one of the hovels on Ins farm. I am only asking vou 
your opinion on n view that was put before the Com- 
mission by another witness. I want to know, do vou 
subscribe to his view?— I would not endorse it. Tliere 
is anothoi- thing— you have a farm of land and I have 
a cottage on it, and I am not working for you at all. 

J am working for another farmer or on direct labour. 

I would go to the best market for my labour. Then, 
though I am living on your land, you will not give me 
mule, you will say, “Let the mau he is working for 
give it him. There is no doubt about it that the 
poor man will make the most of his labour, and get 
the best wages he can. 

12898. Quite right. What I wanted to get from you 
is now fur the alterations that are taking place conse- 
quent on the operation of the Labourers Act have 
influenced (if at all), the difficulty of the labouring 
population in securing milk?— I do not think it would 
have a big lot to do with it. I believe it is the creamery 
system that is the curse altogether. 

12894. How far has the creamery system affected the 
supply? — The farmer who is sending his milk to the 
creamery does not like to break it up by selling it in 
small quantities. If a man has eighteen gallons and a 
poor man wants a pint of it, the farmer will not break 
it, and as I am after saying to vou, if vou go to a 
farmer who even likes you, he will say, “ We will give 
it to you this time, and we will not charge anything 
for it.” This is a gentle way of saying, “ Do not 
come_ again.” There is another question — the question 
that it is not only a hardship to these poor people to 
be short of new milk, but, in my opinion, the sour milk 
was as great a necessity to them. It was useful for 
baking bread. I remember when I was a boy Mr. 

Leader, D.L. , Mr. Makay, and some other gentlemen 
in the locality about thirty years ago, you could get 
from them twelve pints of "good skim milk in Kanturk 
town in the churn. The poor women cannot get a 
quart of sour milk now, and they are dependent more 
on the white baker’s bread than on their own bread. 

They do not bake bread in the households as they 
used to do when buttermilk was available for the pur- 
pose. The people that make it now make it with some 
sort of barm. 

12895. But they cannot follow the practice that pre- 
vailed previous to the introduction of the creameries 
when buttermilk was available? — No; and then if they 
bake the bread with barm it is not so good. 

12896. Is there any trade done in separated milk? — 

It is very little in the Barony of Dub allow. 

12897. Is there a creamery in your district? — There 
are several. 


12898. Do the creameries retail separated milk to 
anyone who asks for it? Would a labouring mau living 
within half a mile of the creamery send his child for 
a quart of new milk or separated milk, and would he 
be supplied? — Some years ago they would, to a grent 
extent, sell the milk at the creamery, but in these 
later years the system of pig-feeding has got into our 
part of the country, and those people who have the 
creameries are going in for the pig-feeding business 
themselves very much. They put up sheds, and go in 
extensively for pig-feeding. These people holding the 
private creameries, barring Cleeve ’s alone, go in for the 
scheme of pig-feeding when they see it is a profitable 
investment, and they will not give any milk only what 
they aro supposed to give back to the farmers'. Any 
surplus milk they use for feeding pigs. 

12899. I only want to find out whether or not these 
people will sell a labourer a quart of separated milk 
if he sends his child? — It is not available now as it 
was four or five years ago. 


12900. So the condition of things has become more 
acute? — Yes, and if the pigs rise more in price it will 
become more acute still. 
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12901. As pork goes up milk becomes scarce? — Yes, 
as far as the creameries are concerned. 

12902. Do the creameries feed pigs in connection 
with the enterprise of separating the milk and making 
butter? — Yes. That is what I want to show you. We 
had two creameries in the town of Kanturk. We call 
one a creamery and the other a factory. One is 
Cleeve's. There is the Brogeen creamery held by 
Messrs. Daly and Go. 

12903. That is a private company? — Yes. They 

feed pigs. There is Mr. O'Leary, who keeps a creamery 
near the town, and he feeds pigs, and the practice is 
beginning to be taken up by all owners of private 
creameries. Then there is another thing that I want 
to draw your attention to. There are others who have 
not creameries who are going in for pig-feeding, and 
they are watching these creameries in order to get all 
the separated milk they can. They will send their man 
to the creamery in the mornings to get' as much 
separated milk as possible, and these people, who take 
a lot of milk together, are attended to better than 
a poor man is who only wants a small quantity. 

12904. What prices do the creameries charge for the 
separated milk? — I cannot exactly tell you that. It 
is not very much in the summer time. 

12905. I suppose the conditions that prevail in the 
district of Kanturk are similar to the conditions in 
other districts in North Cork? — I think so. There is 
one thing I would draw your attention to — a person 
living near the town would be nearer a creamery, and 
would be more likely to get sour milk than the man in 
the country. 

12906. Would they get sweet milk? — I do not think 
they would at the creamery. I would not be positive. 

12907. Have you heard of anyone being refused 
absolutely? — No, nor did I hear of anyone getting it. 

12908. Have you thought of any scheme whereby it 
would be possible to make milk available for the poorer 
population of your district? — No. I consider it is too 
tall a subject for an individual. I think it would 
require a conference to deal with it — a conference of 
the working classes. 

12909. I only wanted to know whether any practical 
idea had suggested itself to your mind, wherebv it 
might be possible to relieve the difficulty that exists 
in your neighbourhood?—! do believe that the intention 
of the Department of Agriculture, of giving a Kerry 
cow as a prize in lieu of money, would be good, but 
I am in doubt whether it would go far enough. 

12910. Supposing the Kerry cow had been given as 
a prize, would it be possible for the occupants of a 
cottage to keep that cow continuously on an acre plot? 
—If the acre would be anything of a good acre it would. 
He might have to buy some hay for the winter. The 
man with half an acre would have no chance of keeping 

12911. Lady Everard. — Is porridge used in your 
district— stirabout?— I am in dread it is not, and I 
would say it is want of milk that would be the cause 
of it. 

12912. What are the children fed on?— Tea. The 
worst thing they could be fed on. 

12913. "What are babies fed on? — The baby will have 
to have a sup of milk, but it is very limited, I think. 

12914. Have you co-operative creameries about you, 
or are there only proprietary creameries in your 
district? — There is only one co-operative creamery. 
The others are all proprietary. 

12915. Is the co-operative creamery run on the same 

if S Proprietary creameries— does it refuse to 

Se iSr ™ do not bear of an ? of them selling milk. 

12916. What is the price of separated milk?— I can- 
not tell you. 

12917. Nor do you know the price the creameries 
give the farmers for their milk?— I think it is about 
sixpeoce a gallon at tile present time. 


12919. Mr. O’Brien. — Y ou do not know if anyor 
ever asked the creameries to sell fresh milk to them?- 
JNo. As I stated I am employed by a man who sel 
milk, and for the last month I have a great deal < 
experience of it. I sometimes mind the shop for ni 
employer and a good many people come to me for mil; 
and they have to go without it, and if they could ", 
it at the creameries they would not go without it.° 
, 12920. Supposing you. have in your district half 
dozen labouring men, and they were ready to make a 
agreement with the creamery to take a gallon of mi 


daily, either in the morning or the evening collection, 
do you think the creamery would sell it? — I do not think 
the creamery would sell the new milk. As I said 
before, I cannot say they refused them, but here is 
wliat I am basing my judgment on — the people of the 
town of Kanturk would not go round from house, to 
house looking for milk if they could get it at the 
creamery, because there is always plenty of milk at 
the creamery. 

12921. On the. other hand one knows that people are 
slow to organise themselves into a body, and I should 
have thought that your Land and Labour Association 
might gather together half a dozen labourers and make 
a definite contract with the creamery, and that milk 
could be got then? — It is my opinion — in fact, I am 
nearly sure of it — that the creamery will not give a 
supply. 

12923. If you made the request, that would settle 
said that they would organise a definite demand for 
the milk — a regular demand of a gallon or two a day? 
— We have not tried it, but I do not believe the 
creameries would give the milk. 

12923. If you made the request that would settle 
the matter quite definitely. You would know whether 
the creameries would refuse to sell the milk at a higher 
price than they get for the butter, for no reason except 
that they might think it would be troublesome. One 
can quite understand when they are taking thousands 
of gallons of milk at the creamery that they could not 
be bothered giving out a pint of milk and getting n 
penny for it or putting down the name; it would 
disorganise their business when they would be busy 
receiving the milk, but if there was a demand for 'a 
gallon or two gallons of milk it could be set aside? — I 
do not think that would make any great difference to 
the creameries. If they go in for selling at all they 
might as well give it to the individual in whatever 
quantities he requires it. 

12924. No. That might mean keeping thirty 
different accounts of a penny or a halfpenny? — How 
would you manage if these twenty or thirty labourers 
were living a quarter of a mile away from each other? 

12925. If you got half a dozen labourers living close 
together, and they said, “ we will take a quart of milk 
daily? ” — I do not believe that was ever tried. 

12926. I do not believe it was; hut is it not rather 
hard to complain that the creameries do not sell milk 
if no one applies to them for it? — It is my opinion 
that the creameries would not bother selling. 

12927. They do it in some eases? — Not in our part of 
the country. 

12928. They do it in other parts of the South of 
Ireland? — I understand that even if the working 
classes go for the sour milk the creameries prefer to 
give it to the pig-feeders, who take a large quantity 
of it. 

12929. It is the small quantities that makes the 
difficulty? — It would be hard to try and get those 
parties to send for a gallon. 

12930. The whole point of an association is to com- 
bine together, and that was one of the schemes put 
before us yesterday? — The gentleman with whom I 
live is a milk-vendor, and I know several poor people 
who get milk from us without paying; others pay 
'every morning, and others every Saturday night, and, 
in fact, there are some of these poor people that he 
does not keep an account with. He leaves it to their 
honesty, and he may well do so. 

12931. Mr. Wilson. — With regard to your complaint 
that the creamery would not sell milk to an organised 
body of labourers, such as you were speaking of, 
assuming for. the moment that our Commission 
reported that it ought to be obligatory on the creamery 
to sell, would that to some extent solve the problem? — 
Certainly, sir, it. would; but I do not know how that 
would work out in the rural district. 

12932. It is to the rural district I am referring? — 
The creameries are always about the towns. In some 
places you might have four or five miles between the 
creameries, and how would that work for the poor man 
and his family there. I believe if you could make it 
compulsory on the creameries to sell milk it would 
help to alleviate the want of milk in the locality; but 
at the same time how would the poor man get on who 
lives far away? 

12933. How does he get on now? — As best he can. 
Some of them have to drink their sup of tea black. 

12934. Because the milk is going into the creamery? 
— Quite right. 
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12988. I am not speaking of the individual. I am 
sneaking of an association of labourers coming together 
and guaranteeing to the farmer or creamery that they 
will take a certain specified quantity of milk every 
day. Your objection to that is that the creamery 
would not do it. I get over your objection by saying 
we will compel the creamery to supply th% milk if 
there is a demand? — If such a thing could be done it 
would alleviate the want to a great extent amongst the 

labouring class. _ 

12936. No one provision would do everything, but if 
this particular provision would alleviate the problem 
iu a large part of your area, then we might be of some 
use. My point is, can you who are. in the. Labour 
Union organise a demand amongst your friends and 
relations in this way? — That is a thing I could not 
definitely say. 

12987. You arc making a very definite complaint 
against the present system, and it seems to me, if one 
party to the squabble is compelled to sell milk that 
the other party should do their part, and your share 
is to organise a demand? — What I gather from you is, 
that if the labourers organise themselves, and make a 
request to the creamery for so many gallons of milk, 
that it would be your intention to give a sort of com- 
pulsory power to get the supply. 

12938. Yes? — Like all movements in the. country, 
sometimes you have, your Labour Organisation in good 
condition, and at other times it would not be so good. 

12939. I do not want to introduce anything 
irrelevant, but I would like to know how far is the 
Labour Association concerned with practical problems 
of this kind — is it a political body? — In fact it is not 
a political body. It will follow that party that will 
do the most for it. 

12940. Is it u body that if a practical matter were 
brought before it it would bo likely to carefully con- 
sider that matter? — Undoubtedly. I may as well tell 
you, to show you that it is not a political body, that 
- the Labour Association is working mostly to try and 

S et cottages for the labourers, extra half acres, and for 
irect labour and social improvement. 

12941. So that this matter would come within your 
scope? — Quite so. 

12942. When we were sitting in the North of Ireland 
they seemed to have exactly the same, scarcity of milk 
iu the labourers' cottages, although there were no 
creameries in the. district at all. That has suggested 
to us that the labouring man's supply of milk has 
very little to do with the creameries ; and it has got a 
great deal to do with the growing independence between 
the farmer and tile labourer? — The custom may be 
different. 

12948. The result is tile same? — It may be. I 
remember when I was a child I often went to a 
labourer’s house and got a gallon of milk when he was 
setting his own milk, but now that he sends it to the 
creamery it is impossible to get it even for money. 

12944. With regard to the owning of a cow, it seems 
that the only possible way in which a labourer could 
own a cow would be by joining together in a small 
association or society of, say, a dozen men, who would 
own two or three cows amongst themselves, and who 
would rent the grazing for these cows and divide the 
milk up amongst the members of the association. 
Would that be a feasible proposition? — Do you mean 
to give a cow to one man and he would agree to give 
milk to every man iu his locality? 

12945. Not quite. The first thing would he to 
summon a meeting in the. neighbourhood of the 
labourers, and find out if they arc short of milk iu 
their district. The labourers form themselves into an 
association of ten or fifteen members. Each of these 
pays up his share of whatever they have to pay, and 
some means is provided, by the credit bank system or 
otherwise, to buy the couple of cows that may be 
necessary. These men own the cows themselves, and 
they have the milk at their own disposal for their own 
mniiliea? — It would be a very good thing. 

12946. Would it he workable? — I daresay it would 
He workable. 

12947. What is the area you speak of — is it monn- 
tamous or rich land? — Some of it is arable laud, some 
° r ‘°^ and some of it mountainous land. 

12948. Lady Everarb. — In one district in County 
Meath, where one of the ranches was being divided. 
It* 6 ' vas a certain number of acres reserved for the 
labourers of that district. There were eighteen acres 
eserved on one ranch and nine labourers graze their 
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cows iu common on it. This scheme is managed by 
three members appointed by the Lord Lieutenant? — 

A man having a labourer’s cottage, has he got any of 
that land? 6 J 

12949. It belongs to the nine labourers, and the 
charges amount only to £5 17s. 6d. for the half-year 
for the eighteen acres. Each labourer pays 29s. a 
year, and for that he gets the grazing of two acres. 

The cows belong to the labourers. There are nine 
cows and each man pays 29s. a year and he has two 
acres’ grazing for his cow. 

The Chairman. — He lias the right of pasture for his 
■cow. Is there any possibility of a division of ranches 
in your district? — No. 

12950. Is it a congested area? — No, I do not think 
it is a congested district. 

12951. This scheme of which Lady Everard spoke 
is applicable, of course, where the land is being divided 
up by the Estates Commissioners or the Congested 
Districts Board? — I follow you, sir. 

12952. It would hardly be applicable to any district 
where the land is not being divided bv some 
Government authority? — Of course, there is no good 
in talking about it now. I think it would be a very 
good thing if there was additional land given with the 
labourers’ cottages. The amount of land given with 
the labourers’ cottages is rather too small, and if there 
could be anything like two or three acres given with 
the labourer's cottage when it was built first it would 
be a great matter. 

12958. Dr. Moorheab. — What is your rate of wages? 

— About 12s. a week without board! 

12954. Every labourer gets 12s. a week? — No. He 
must be a good one to get that. 

12955. What is the average rate of wages? — 10s. to 

12s. 

12956. That is for the occupant of a labourer’s cot- 
tage? — Yes, in constant employment in the town. Of 
course, there are men making less. There are men 
that are making over 9s. a week in the rural district. 

12957. Would 9s. be the average in the rural dis- 
trict? — It would not be so much, about 8s. 

12958. Would the 8s. include his maintenance? — 

He would get two meals. 

12959. What rent has he to pay for his cottage? — lb 
varies from 9d. to Is. 2d. a week. 

12960. For a house and an acre of land? — I have a 
house myself and half an acre and I am paying Is. a 
week for it. 

12961. Do you keep a cow? — No. 

12962. Do you say that twenty labourers keep cows? 

— Yes. 

12963. They have no special accommodation for 
these cows? — They put up a little shed of their own 
iu the little yard. 

12964. Would not that make, the yard very con- 
gested? — Well, sometimes the shed might- be put up in 
the half acre. 

12965. Is it sometimes a lean-to at the back of the 
wall? — They may raise the side of the wall and put 
up a few boards and cover them with corrugated iron. 

12966. These sheds are put up by the labourers 
themselves? — Yes. 

12967. I take it that they are pretty primitive and 
not comfortable? — They are fine and airy. 

12968. Would there be much room? — I think anyone 
who would keep a cow would provide room enough. 

They roof the shed with corrugated iron. 

12969. Is tho Dairies Order enforced in your dis- 
trict? — Yes, sir. 

12970. Is there much tuberculosis in your district? 

— I did not hear of many eases. Our veterinary in- 
speetor in the town of Kanturk is also veterinary in- 
spector for tho County Council, and he goes through 
the places iu the rural district. 

12971. Mr. Campbell. — Does the veterinary inspec- 
tor inspect the labourers’ cowhouses? — Yes. 

12972. Does he pass them all? — He sends in his re- 
port. 

12973. You must he aware whether these labourers 
who own cows are selling milk or not. You must 
kuow that. Do any of these twenty labourers who ore 
keeping cows sell milk to other labourers? — There are 
some of them that would send milk to the creamery. 

12974. So that a labourer who has a cow would send 
milk to the creamery?— A few. Do not take me as 
saying that there would be twenty cows all the year 
round. I am talking only of the winter time. 

12975. The surplus milk js sent to the creamery — 
is that so? — Yes. 
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12976. And they have been inspected by the veteri- 
nary inspector? — He is supposed to do it. 

12977. And you have not heard whether any excep- 
tion has been taken to the accommodation provided 
for the cow? — No. 

12978. To the best of your knowledge the conditions 
are satisfactory? — Certainly. I do not sec why a la- 
bourer could not put up a shed as good as another 
man. It is not the putting of the shed that is the 
bother but the getting of tire cow. 

12979. Is it not very strange that these labourers do 
not sell milk to their neighbours? — I daresay they 
would. The labourer might give it to one. man and 
not to another. Labourers have their own tiSs. 

12980. The Chairman. — They are human nature? — 
Yes, we are all built of clay. 

12981. Mr. Campbell. — Do you know farmers that 
reserve milk for their own labourers? — Yes. 

129S2. How much milk would a labourer get? — A 
pint or a quart, according to the size of his family. 

12988. Is the quantity increased as the family in- 
creases? — Yes. 

12984. "What wages are usually given to that man 
who gets milk in return for his labour? — He might. 


say, get 5s. 6d. or 6s. a week aud, say, a quart of 
milk, a house, aud a ton of coal. I am giving now 
about the best terms given to labourers. 

12985. Is that labourer getting very scarce who 
works on these terms? — Yes. The farmers in general 
now have done away with the ordinary weekly work- 
ing man. They have gone in to the servant toy sys- 
tem. You will see a farmer now where there' were 
four or five men working before on the farm with a 
house, only having servant boys now. You know there 
is not now so much agriculture iu our locality as there 
was formerly. 

12986. Do you menu to tell me that the farmer is 
not employing the labouring man now, but only boys? 
— The land in our locality has gone into the dairying 
system. 

12987. But he lias to employ labouring men? — They 
have to employ labouring men sometimes. Saving the 
hay, and in the spring. 

12988. He is not employed regularly on the farm? 

Some are. I am speaking in the general sense. 

12989. The tendency is to do away with that class 
of labour? — Yes. 


Mr. Jeremiah Cummins examined. 


12990. The Chairman. — I understand you are also 
connected with the Land and Labour Association in 
the County Cork? — Yes, sir. 

12991. "What is the district in which you reside? — 
South Cork — Bandon division. 

12992. Are there creameries in that district? — There 
are some creameries. 

12993. Is there a scarcity of milk amongst the la- 
bouring population? — Undoubtedly there is. 

12994. Is it greater than it was twenty years ago? — 
It is much greater. 

12995. To what causes do you attribute the increase 
iu scarcity? — I would attribute it a good deal to the 
prevalence, of creameries. As far as my experience 
goes, before the creamery system was established 
in that part of the country, it was easy enough for 
labourers to get milk. That is my general observation 
of things as they are occurring. 

12996-7. From your own knowledge, do you know 
that to be a fact and do you recollect a period when it 
was possible for labourers to get a milk supply all the 
year round? — Yes. I remember them to get plenty of 
milk under the old system. 

12998. That raises the question I asked the last wit- 
ness — do you think the provision of the independent 
home for the labourer has in auy way alienated the 
sympathy of his employer from him,'' aud made the 
farmer indifferent as to the labourer's supply of milk? 
— In a measure. 

12999. To a considerable extent? — No. Not to the 
same extent as the creameries. 

18000. You don’t consider it one of the main factors 
■ which has led up to the diminished supply? — I don't. 

18001. How many labourers’ cottages are there in 
the Bandon Union? — I cannot tell you that. 

13002. Is there a greater difficulty for the occupants 
of labourers’ cottages in getting milk than for labourers 
residing in cabins on farms where they work? — I be- 
•lieve there is. The labourer who lives in the farmer’s 
house under the old system makes the old agreement 
with him, and under the old system it was generally 
arranged that the labourer would get milk, sour and 
sweet.- He cannot now get sour milk on account of 
•the creamery. 

13003. The butter-making is not carried on? No. 


13004. Is porridge used by the labouring population 
for their children?— Not very much, I think. 

18005. Is the scarcity of milk in any degree respon- 
sible. for that? — I should say so, because porridge is not 
much good without milk. 

- 13006. Have you thought of any scheme whereby it 
would be possible to improve or increase the mill- 
supply to the labouring population in your district?— 
We have discussed that matter in the Association and 
at the meeting specially called to discuss it, and the 
labourers there came to the conclusion that there 
would be no way of supplying them with milk except 
giving them a cow. I have listened to several sug- 
gestions thrown out by members of the Commission 
with regard to supplying the labourers from creameries, 
but I don t thmk they will work. It has not been 


made plain how to manage iu the case of a number 
of men, and how they would distribute the milk. I 
am afraid there would be a great collision about the 
distribution of the milk, aud, so far as the creameries 
are concerned, I don’t think they would give milk 
unless they are compelled. 

13007. I see that it was suggested at the meeting to 
which you refer, that there should be what is described 
as " milk-stations,” where a farmer would supply milk 
to a certain area at Id. a pint. How far do you think 
that scheme would be possible or practicable? — My . 
idea would be that, if it would be possible, milk 
stations should be arranged and the milk would be sent- 
round to the labourers, and not to have the labourers 
go towards the milk. 

18008. — Mr. Wilson. — Does not the labourer have to 
go to the shop to buy every other article he needs?— 
Certainly. 

13009. Why should there be a distinction made in 
favour of milk? — I do not- know. If this Commission 
cannot help things along, things will be in a bad way. 

13010. I have not made myself clear, apparently. 
The suggestion was taken from the report of a meeting 
which you enclosed with your precis of evidence that 
there should be a milk depot in connection with either 
the creamery or the farmer, where the labourer can 
go to buy? — That was discussed at the meeting, but 
it was decided that it would not be practicable unless 
the milk was sent round. 

13011. Your point was that the milk should be sent 
to the houses? — Yes. Take up a farm of land com- 
pulsorily and make a station on it. Everyone can get 
milk then. 

18012. If there is to be a permanent and efficient 
supply of milk there must be something like that 
done? — I fancy so. 

13018. The Chairman. — Would you think it possible 
for the District Council, say, to make an arrangement 
that a certain farmer in a certain district should de- 
liver milk over a given area at a fixed price, with a 
guaranteed output? Would it be possible, say, for the 
Bandon District Council to make an arrangement with 
six or eight dairy farmers, as the case may be, to de- 
liver milk over a certain radius to the labouring popu- 
lation,. at a fixed price? — I don’t think that it would 
if it was left to themselves. 

13Q14. You miss my point. What I want to know 
from you is this — would it be possible for the District 
Council to say to a farmer, “ If you distribute twenty 
gallons of milk over an area that we will point out to 
you at a fixed price, we will become responsible for the 
payment to you on tickets which will be distributed 
to the people who are consumers ' ’ ? — I think it would 
be possible, if the price would, be a better inducement 
to the farmer than the creameries give. 

13015. You think it comes to the question- of a com- 
mercial undertaking — something that would pay the 
farmer better than the creamery?. — Yes, that would 
be the only way to induce: the farmers.. 
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1301(i. Naturally they would need a higher price to 
distribute milk in small quantities over a large 
area than to give it in bulk at one particular centre, 
such as a creamery? — Certainly. 

13017. Do you think it would be possible to make 
such an arrangement as that. We all know that the 
difficulty with regard to the labouring population is 
that the demand is fitful — they may have money at 
the beginning of the week aud at the end of the week 
they may be short? — That is so. 

18018." It is obvious that it would be impossible to 
guarantee a daily supply when two or three days of 
the week the supply might be left on the purveyor’s 
hands, and it is only by giving a guarantee to vendors 
for seven days of the week that you can ensure a 
constant delivery over a given area? — The only auswer 
I can give you is that if it were made a commercial 
transaction by which the farmers would realise more on 
their produce than they realise at the creamery, it 
would be an inducement to them ; but I cannot say for 
certain if they would do it. 

13019. I am suggesting this to you as one of the 
means where.by the milk might be supplied to a rural 
district. I want to know your opiuion upon such a 
scheme and, if j'ou disapprove, wlint you would suggest 
instead? — I think the scheme would he very good. I 
consider it is a good suggestion, and I consider that 
any suggestion or any arrangement that would be made 
by which milk could be supplied to the labourers would 
be a good one. 

13020. Remember, I don’t suggest that the milk- 
man should call at the door of every labourer’s cottage, 
but that he should go over certain roads in a particular 
district aud let the people get their supply from the 
cart? — I think that would bo an admirable idea — I 
think it would be better than the one I was thinking 
of — forming stations and taking land compulsorily, and 
working it ns a commercial transaction and sending the. 
milk around. 

13021. I would suggest that it is a more practical 
scheme, than yours because it would ensure delivery 
over a larger area, aud that is the difficulty that has 
to be mot? — I believe that is a very good suggestion. 

13022. The milk station would only supply the dis- 
trict in its vicinity, but in the scheme I contemplate 
a milk gig would be driven around certain districts? — 
That is what I thought of in regard to the milk station. 

13023. That is what you had in contemplation? — 
Yes ; that milk should be sent around from the milk 
stations, have the land acquired compulsorily, that you 
pay a mau in charge of the farm, and that it should 
be worked as a commercial transaction, that those who 
wanted milk should be supplied around the district, 
and that what was made over and above the working 
expenses would be. used to liquidate the capital that 
would be invested in the enterprise. 

18024. Mr. Wilson. — What would you do with the 
losses? — I don’t know. That should be considered 
before you took up the scheme. 

13025. The Chairman. — Would you think it legiti- 
mate to meet the Iosbcs through the rates? — I would 
not like to have anything to do with the rates. It is 
very unpopular to suggest increasing rates. 

13026. It has got to be met some way, either from 
the Imperial Treasury or from the local rates? — I think 
that it should bo got from the Imperial funds. The 
workingmen at present in the country are paying very 
heavy rates. They arc paying rates from 7s. to 12s. 
for their cottages. That is an enormous rate. 

13027. That is a loonl rate? — Yes. 

13028. But all the same they are citizens of the 
State and have a right to benefit from the State. 
Supposing there was a loss — that might possibly arise 
—do you think that it would bo a legitimate expendi- 
ture of public money — I use the words “ public 
money ” advisedly, so as not to confine it either to 
rates or Imperial funds — to defray any loss that might 
arise? — I do. I consider it certainly should be done, 

because I consider that there is a want of milk to the 
great body of 'workers, and that that will tend to na- 
tional degeneration, to the loss of the nation- 

13029. An enfeebled population? — Yes. 

13030. That will be a burden on the rates -when they 
come to man’s and woman’s estate? — Yes, I consider 
that there is no greater national asset than a healthy 
body of working people. 

With regard to the scarcity of milk in your 
district, ^ oes condition described by the last wit- 
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ness apply to your district? — Yes. I have listened to 
his evidence, aud I would like to endorse everything 
he has said. 

13032. I wanted to kuow how far the view he ex- 
pressed with regard to the North Cork Division applies 
to Bandon? — It applies in the same way, except that 
there are not so many creameries in the Bandon dis- 
trict as there ore, I think, in his district. 

.13033. Are there many occupants of labourers' cot- 
tages in your division keeping cows? — No, not many. 

13084. About what- proportion? — I would say that 
the proportion stated by the last witness would be 
about the same proportion in my district. 

18035. Four or five per cent.? — Hardly that. 

13036. Are the cows kept continuously by these occu- 
pants, or only for one season? — They are only kept by 
those who are very independent. When they find that 
they are in a. pitiable state for want of milk, they buy 
a cow. 

13037. Can they get grazing for the cow? — As a 
general rule they don’t get grazing — they graze on the 
roads, aud on the by-roads aud on their own acre. 

13088. Is it that they don’t look for the grazing, or 
is it that it is not available? — lb is not available ex- 
cept in very rare instances. 

13039. There are not many large landholders who 
would give the labourer the grazing for the summer 
season for a fixed sum? — No. 

13040. You don’t know of any labourer who has had 
that privilege? — No. 

13041. We had evidence that it has been done in 
other counties? — A labourer may sometimes get the 
privilege of leaving his cow run into the lands for a 
short time. I have known large farmers to allow a 
labourer to run his cow into the worst part of the 
land. 

13042. He didn’t- charge for that? — No, and he could 
turn the cow out at any time. 

18043. What becomes of the surplus milk of the 
cows that are kept by the labourers in your district — 
is it sent to the creamery? — It would be sent to the 
creamery if they happened to buy a new milch cow, 
but if it was a stripper all that milk would be used iu 
the family. I saw a labourer having a new mileli eow, 
and that labourer sent portion of the milk to the 
creamery — what was spared of it. 

18044. Do these labourers ever sell milk retail to 
their neighbours? — I don’t know whether they do so 
or not. I think they would sell it. 

13045. Is it a custom, supposing a man lived in a 
district and had a dozen neighbours around him, would 
that man supply a quart or a pint of milk to any per- 
son sending to him for it? — I cannot tell you; I dou’t 
know. Only one labourer in several miles might have 
a cow. 

13046. I quite agree, hut would it be the custom for 
that man to retail his milk to other labourers who 
needed it? — It is not the custom to retail it round. I 
have known only one or two eases, but it is not the 
custom. 

13047. Mr. Campbell. — Is there any sentimental ob- 
jection to selling milk to their neighbours?— By the 
labourers? 

13048. Yes — one labourer selling to another?— so. 

In all my district, I did not know more than two 
labourers who bought- cows for a little time. 

13049. Lady Everard. — You say that the cows are 
not grazed in your district? — No. 

13050. Do none of the labourers or small farmers 
take grazing for the summer months for their cows? — 

The labourers take it from the farmers? 

13051. Yes.— It is not the rule at all to give it- to 
them. Farmers don’t let any land they have. Every 
farmer considers that it would be a disparagement to 
let any of his laud like that. 

13052. But he may let it for grazing for six months? 

—It is nob done in our district. 

13053. There is none of that in your district?— No. 

13054. What price is new milk retailed at by the 
creameries?— I don’t know. I think there is very 
little retailed in my district. 

13055. Are there co-operative creameries in your dis- 
trict, or proprietary creameries? — There is a co-opera- 
tive creamery about three miles from me. As far as 1 
know, they don’t retail new milk. 

18056. Have you ever known the creameries to be 
asked to do it?— I have not known them to he asked, 
but I believe that if the people felt that the creameries 
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would be inclined to sell it, they would ask for it. 
But the general impression is that the creameries are 
not kept up for selling new milk. 

13057. Mr. Campbeli,. — H ow far do you tbink a 
Iabouier might be tairly entitled to go for his mill? 
supply. You rather object to a labourer going any dis- 
tance? — I don't object to a short distance. 

13058. How far do yo.u say? — A quarter of a mile 
would be too long. 

13059. Don’t you think a mile would not be serious 
for his children? — I believe, so. 

13060. A short mile? — A mile is a mile. 

13061. There are two miles. There is the short mile 
and the long mile? — The. Irish mile is longer than the 
English mile. 

13062. You think a short mile would be too far? — 
Yes. 

18063. I presume that the labourer has grown up 
children that would go for it? — I would say that a mile 
would be rather too far. 

18064. Do you endorse what the previous witness 
said with regard to goats? — Goats would not be at all 
advisable as a means of supplying milk. 

13065. Have you not a good word for the goat- at 
all? — I would have if we had not such an anxiety for 
planting and gardening — if there was nob so much 
anxiety amongst the labourers to have nice little gar- 
dens in connection with their cottages. They have 
been encouraged to plant trees and shrubs, and if they 
got a goat they won’t get a prize for keeping their cot- 
tages nicely. If they had a goat there would be no 
chance of getting that prize. If you encourage one 
thing you discourage another. 

13066. So that the prize scheme has that disadvan- 
tage? — Yes. 

13067. It is destroying the goat? — Yes. Two la- 

bourers very often live in cottages built together and 
they would never agree if they had goats. 

13068. Who owns all the goats that one sees along 
. the road side? — The labourers keep some of them — but 

they are the labourers that have no trees or shrubs 
around their cottages. 

13069. Have you any experience of goats? — A little. 

13070. "What is the best yield that a goat can give? 
— I know some goats I kept you would get two pints 
of milk from. 

13071. How long would she milk? — Six months. 

13072. That was not very good? — No; but. some 
won’t milk a pint. 

13073. Do you think it would be possible to hand- 
feed the goat profitably— tether it and not to allow it to 
stray?— I don t know that you could do it profitably. 

13074. Supposing you had a better breed of goat. 
You know perfectly well that in some countries people 
live upon goat’s milk, and all this difficulty is got over 
by means of good goats. Do you think that that, would 
be a scheme that would be favourably considered by 
the labourers? — No, it would not. 

• 13075. You don’t think so? — No. 


13077. I am presuming that the goat would be 
tethered and housed and hand-fed? — I don’t know. I 
would not approve of the system at all. You won’t 
have sour milk, which would be useful, from the goat. 
You won t have a bit of butter. 

13078. Lady Evebard.— You will have butter, be- 
cause I have tasted butter from goat's mill??— Our 
general impression was that goat’s butter was very bad 
and sheep’s, too. 

13079. You also can make cheese from goat’s milk? 
—That may be so. 

. 13080. Mr. Campbell. — Is there any sentimental ob- 
jection to keeping goats?— No, except that they are 
trespassers. 

13081. I consider it possible to get over the trespass 
by keeping them tethered or in the house?— I don’t 
know that animals kept inside would be as <*ood as 
animals allowed out. 

13082. Sir Stewart Woodhouse.— Do you know at 
what- price farmers sell their milk to the ‘creamery ?— 
Something about 4-M I speak subject to correction 
because I don t sell milk myself. 

13083. I only want your impression. Are not there 
some small farmers in your district— men with two 
.hree, four and five cows?— There are some of them. ’ 

13084 Would it not be more profitable for these men 
to sell their mill? to those who live within half a mile 
around. There might be twenty labourers’ cottages 


within half a mile radius, and if the farmers sold the 
milk at Id. a pint they would get 8d. a gallon, and 
that would be more profitable than sending it to the 
creamery? — That has been open to them all the time, 
and why didn’t they do it? 

13085. Can you tell me why they don’t do it— be- 
cause that would seem to be a profitable trade in com- 
parison with the price they get at the creamery? — I 
cannot tell you why they don't do it. Of course, if 
they only get 44d. a gallon in the creamery they get 
back the. separated milk for feeding pigs. Besides, 
the system of selling milk in pennyworths is very 
troublesome. I know that labourers have, been asking 
for milk and cannot get it. 

13086. It would save the cost of seudiug the milk to 
the creamery if the farmers sold it in their homes? — 
Yes, there is a little cost, of course; but they get their 
money in bulk from the creamery and that is different 
from getting the pennies and the trouble of making 
up small accounts. 

13087. Mr. Wilson’. — In the report of the meeting 
which you have forwarded with your precis of evidence 
it is stated, “ It was decided to suggest to the Viee- 
Regal Commission the necessity of supplying each 
labourer. with a cow ”? — Yes. 

13088. That is the proposal you are here to support? 
— That- is the decision that the labourers came to at 
that meeting. 

13089. Let us suppose that this were done, woidd it 
solve the problem? — I think it would. 

13090. In the first instance, when the cow is in her 
full flush of milk, she would give more mill? than would 
be required? — Yes, certainly. 

13091. Well, what would be done with the surplus. 
From your own evidence it would go to the creamery? 
— I suppose so. 

13092. She would give milk during her lactation 
period and then run dry? — Yes. 

18093. Where is the. labourer and his family going 
to get milk then? — I cannot tell you. 

18094. But tins is your own solution of the problem? 
— It is not my solution. I did not agree with that. 
What I considered was the best solution would be to 
give the labourers three acres and a cow, aud I don't 
think the matter will be solved until they get that. 
Then there will be no friction. 

13095. The decision arrived at at your meeting was, 
“ To suggest to the Vice-Regal Commission the neces- 
sity of supplying each labourer with a cow ; and it was 
also decided that a delegate from each branch of the 
Irish Land and Labour Association should attend the 
Commission aud give evidence aud the Chairman (Mr. 
Cummins) as representative of the District Com- 
mittee.” This paragraph was sent forward by your 
branch, and I want to find out how the solution" put 
forward would solve the problem? — I knew that diffi- 
culty was there; but the labourers themselves would 
he satisfied if they had a cow. It would not be more 
than three mouths that there would be a shortage, and 
there might be different times of oalving. 

18096. What is to prevent you carrying out the 
scheme on voluntary lines? — The difficulty iu gettiug 
the money for the cow. 

13097. Are there any credit banks in your neigh- 
bourhood? — No. 

13098. Why go for a free grant from the State if it 
is open to you to do it yourself on your own initiative? 
— We have not the grant. Is it the Laud and Labour- 
Association should supply it? 

13099. I am speaking of the individual labourers. 
It seems to me to be open to them to raise money and 
rent whatever grass was wanted and to supply all the 
milk that is wanted in the countryside without State- 
interference at all? — I think the. labourers would be 
satisfied. Generally, they would be satisfied if the 
money would be forthcoming to carry out that scheme- 
The labourers know that they should be helped: but 
they don’t know the scope of your Commission, or 
what you mean at all by it, except that they believed 
that there was some effort made to help them to get 
a sufficient supply of mill?. They approved of that 
suggestion generally about the cow. I had m.v doubts 
as to how it could be managed. I was only chairman 
of the meeting, and the whole body discussed the 
matter, and they thought that that would be the sys- 
tem that would be likely to cause the least friction — 
that there would be friction in regard to other sugges- 
tions— the suggestion that the creameries should sup- 
ply milk, or that there would be a supply by a number 
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of men combining together. How would it be dis- 
. touted ; would the people have to go to the creamery? 
—There would be friction there. I would not fall in 
with that idea at- all. You must avoid friction in order 
to make the system efficient. 

13100. I am afraid we will have to go to another 
world, then? — You may. 

18101. The driving force that would tend to get over 
mat little friction would be the crying necessity? — 
There is a crying necessity. 

13102. What I wanted to find out is this : your As- 
sociation put forward a definite scheme for the im- 
provement of the milk supply — to supply each labourer 
with a cow; and so far as I have gone, I have been 
unable to find in what way your Association considers 
that would solve the problem of the deficiency of milk, 
because if the labourer had a cow he would have too 
much milk at one time and the surplus would go to the 
creamery, aud when his cow was dry lie would be in 
the. same position as he is at present?— They might 
arrange that the cows would be coming into calf at 
certain periods. 

18103. It would mean two cows? — No. If oue man 
had his cow calving in one season and another man 
had another , they could arrange to supply each other. 
My idea as to the solution would be the idea that has 
been expressed by the Chairman of the Commission. 

18104. Your body put forward a concrete and de- 
finite scheme for this Commission to consider, and I 
wanted an opportunity of making it perfectly clear 
what the scheme was, aud whether it was a workable 

Dr. Moorhead. — Would a goat, do you think, sup- 
ply the deficiency during the period that the cow was 
dry? — I should think so. 

13.105. The goat would tide over that period? — Yes. 

13106. Is there, any accommodation in connection 
with the present labourer’s cottage suitable for housing 
a cow? — Well, I don’t think so. I don’t think they 
build any accommodation for a cow. 

• 13107. The yards are rather small? — Yes. 

13108. And the sanitary accommodation is jambed 
up alongside the door? — Yes. 
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13109. And it would bo an unsuitable place for a 
eow? — I would not consider it unsuitable. 

13110. Would it not be better if they put up a shed 
outside the yard? — Yes; in a little corner of the acre. 

13111. What is the general rate of wages in your 
district for labourers? — About 8s. a week. 

13112. Does that include the keep of the men?— 
Yes. 

13113. What rent do they pay for the cottages? — Is. 
a week. 

^ 13114. Is that for a cottage aud an acre of land? — 

18115. They till the acre? — They do, sometimes. 
Sometimes they put- it into corn. 

13116. Then they would have to get the grass of the 
cows somewhere else? — Yes. 

13117. Is that accommodation to be had — is there 
grazing to be had in the district?— No. 

18118. How would they keep the cow without the 
grazing? — It would be very hard, no doubt. Some of 
them say that they would try to keep the cow aiid 
others say it is hard. They have the acre iu' grass 
sometimes and then they get con-acre for the manure. 
Then they would have the acre available for the cow. 

13119. If you distributed cows to labourers and they 
had no grass, would you not consider it fatal?— It 
ought not to be too hard to make it compulsory on the 
farmers to give the grass of a cow to the workingman, 
or there ought to be some acres of land acquired in 
the district where five or six labourers could graze 
their cows during the summer months. 

13120. If the grass was available?— Yes. 

18121. You say the grass is not available?— When 
farms are being sold there ought to be portion acquired 
for the purposes of providing grazing for the labourers. 
It certainly was a pity that the labourers did not net 
more land with their cottages. 

18122. Are there any ranches in your district?— 
There are a few small ones a distance away from me, 
but no big ones. 

13128. The Chairman.— Is Bandon a congested dis- 
trict? — No. 


AOj.A-4. Ana mere is no division of lands i 
trict by the Estates Commissioners? — No. 




Mr. John 1 

13125. The Chairman. — You are a member of the 
Land and Labour Association, and you represent Kil- 
worth? — Yes. 

■ 13126. You heard the description given by two other 

witnesses from other districts in the County Cork? — 
Yes. 

13127. How far does their evidence apply to your 
■district with regard to the scarcity of milk? — There is 
a scarcity amongst the labouring population, especially 
in the winter months. It is very hard to get milk in 
the winter months. 

13128. Is that difficulty an increasing or a diminish- 
ing one? — Increasing, and for this reason — that in my 
district we have established a system of direct labour 
and the labourers have no connection with the farmers 
and they have to buy their milk. 

13129. There are labourers employed on the land, of 
course? — Yes, but there are also direct labourers on 
the roads. 

13130, Are not they men who were engaged before 
the direct labour was established in the district; are 
they importations? — No. They are young men who 
have grown up. 

13131. But they occupy a labourer's cottage? — Yes, 
the majority of them. 

13132. Do they find a difficulty in getting milk? — 
Yes. 

13138. Are there creameries in your district? — Not 
in my parish. 

13134. In your experience, is it now more difficult 
to procure milk for tile labouring population than it was 
ten or twelve years ago? — It is more difficult now. - 

13135. To what cause do you attribute that? — There 
are more labourers there. 

13136. A larger population? — Yes. The district is 
a prosperous one. In the village I come from there is 
a military establishment near by. I have licence to 
speak for other districts outside my own. I held a 
meeting of the North-east . Cork Land and Labour As- 
sociation and I had the views of the members who at- 
tended. 


•alt examined. 

13137. We will be very glad to hear whatever you 
have to say. What conditions prevail in other parts of 
the district for which you are authorised to speak?— 
There are creameries in the majority of the other dis- 
tricts — in Gian worth, Fermoy, Castle Lyons, aud 
Ballynoe. The outside districts, with the exception of 
Fermoy and Kilworth, did not complain too much of 
want of milk. There is a want of niilk there in the 
winter months. 

13138. It- is not- a want that extends over the whole 
year? — Not an urgent one. In the winter months the 
milk is scarce and the labourers find it very hard to 
get it. 

13139. There are dairy farmers around Kilwortli? — 
They are all dairy farmers. 

13140. Do they not sell milk to the labourers? — Yes. 
My impression is that the best way out of the. difficulty 
is to establish milk depots iu the different districts — 
to get a farmer to supply milk if lie got a guarantee to 
be paid by a Local Authority such as the District 
Council. He should send the milk to the depots and 
let the labourers come for it. 

13141. How far do you think it would be reasonable 
to expect a labourer to send for his milk supply? — If 
it could be possible, I think it would be well to' make 
a bargain with a farmer in a locality such as a town- 
land or two, aud give the labourer a book and let him 
go to that farmer, and let the book be cheeked by an 
Inspector and the milk examined. 

13142. Do you contemplate that the labourers should 
send their own messengers to those milk depots and 
carry away the milk? — Yes. 

13143. What area would the depot serve? — A depot 
. would be very handy indeed inside in the village. But 
it would be very hard to expect the labourers to go into 
the villages; 

13144. How far would you expect them to go?— 
Between half a mil® and a mile would not' be too far; 
but in the winter months a mile would be too far. , 

13145. You could riot alter 'the distance in $he winter 
months as compared with the summer?— No.' " ' ■ 
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13146. Mr. O’Brien. — H ow far do the children go to 
school? — Some of them two miles. 

13147. Miss McNeim., — A depot near the school would 
be a fairly useful thing? — It would be unsatisfactory. 

13148. The Chairman. — F or what reason? — Children 
are irresponsible people, after all. Some of them might 
go home with their bottles broken. 

13149. Quite true, but we all know that in the 
majority of instances children are sent on errands 
for a variety of purposes, and bringing milk would not 
be a greater strain on them than the other messages 
they discharge. They could be provided with small 
cans that could not be broken? — I know, sir; but what 
I am trying to convey is this, that in the winter 
months the labourers' might have to be at work at 
eight o’clock in the morning, and it would be very hard 
for the child to go half ft mile for now milk and he 
back in time for his father's breakfast. 

13130. In the winter season the milk would keep 
fresh for twenty-four hours? — Yes, it could be bought 
the night before. 

13131. It is really trying to find a solution of the 
difficulty we are, and I would like to know your views 
— aud you think that the establishment of mill: depots 
would be the best means of dealing with the difficulty 
in villages? — Yes. 

18152. Now, with regard to the rural districts, where 
there is a scattered population, have you any suggestion 
to make? — If there was a contract- made with a farmer 
in that district, say, in two townlands, and make a 
depot of that farmer’s house, aud have that farmer 
bound down to supply the milk at a given price, 
because after all the farmers don't like to be supplying 
labourers who will not work for them. 


13158. Ho they supply labourers at all at the present 
time? — Yes. 

18154. And they do retail milk to them? — Yes. 

18155. Has that- been the custom in your district? — 
The general custom is that some of tile farmers send 
in the milk to shopkeepers and the shopkeepers retail 
it to the labourers. 

13156. That is in the village? — Yes. 

13157. That would not be applicable, to a rural 
district? — No. If there, was a labourer working with a 
farmer for twelve months he has to get milk as part of 
his wages. You might have a labourer who would be 
working on the direct labour, or with a contractor who 
buys the milk from the farmer. 


13158. And would that labourer get the milk to buy? 
—Yes, sometimes; I cannot say always. He would get 
it in the summer months, but not in the winter 
months. 

18159. It is only because it would be scarce with 
the fanner that he would not get it-?— Yes. I am 

considering well-conducted labourers. 

13160. Is that of the Kilworth district you are 
speaking? — Yes. 

13161. You have more personal knowledge, of the 
Kilworth district than you have of the other districts 
to which you refer? — -Yes. 

13162. And you have also been asked to express an 
opinion with regard to other districts? — Yes. 

13163. Was there any complaint in these districts 
with regard to the creameries being responsible for the 
scarcity of milk? — Yes, they blame the creameries. 

18164. They did not say that the creameries refused 
to supply them? — No. 

13165. Do you know, as a matter of fact, of your 
own knowledge, whether any labourer ever applied to 
a creamery for milk and was refused? — There is no 
creamery in my parish. I cannot speak about tho 
creamery system. 


13166. Lady Everard. — I suppose having Kilworth 
Gamp m your pariah there must be n very large 
quantity of milk taken there?— Yes. ' 


13167. And does that make the milk supply scarce in 
the district? — No; one farmer will take the contract 
to supply the canteen, and that canteen will supply the 
troops. It would only make the supply scarce with 
one farmer. 

13168. Is there any skim milk sold in your neighbour- 
hood?— Yes. The price is about twopence a gallon. 

13169 What is the price, of new milk hivour 
district? — Eigktpenco a gallon. 


1317°. Al! the year round?— Soflie shopkeepers in my 
district keep the milk as an appurtenance to the trade 
they carry on, and they don’t increase the price of milk 
In the winter. 


13171. They sell it to their customers? — Yes, but it 
is a scant supply. My suggestion would be that the 
Rural District Council or some local governing body 
would subsidise a scheme and enable the labourers to 
get their milk for a halfpenny per pint, and no one 
else but the labourer to get it at that price. 

18172. Mr. Cami-delt,. — T hat is a definite scheme that 
you put- forward? — Yes. 

13178. That there should he a depot, and that the 
Rural District Council would he responsible?— Yes, 
that they would he the guarantors for the. money. 

13174.' And would the labourer pay the District 
Council? — My suggestion is that the labourer should 

S ty u halfpenny, and the balance come from the. Rural 
istrieb Council, and that the labourer would have a 
book, so that the scheme would not be abused. 

13175. And the depot would belong to the District 
Council? — The Council should make the contract with 
the farmer to supply the milk. 

13176. A farmhouse would be tho depot? — If tlie 
farmer sent it to a shop in the village. 

13177. In the rural district it would bo the farm- 
house, that would he the depot? — Yes. 

13178. And the Rural Council would see that the 
farmer supplied the milk at a halfpenny a pint to the 
labourer ? — Yes. 

13179. Would you not regard this scheme of having 
three acres and a cow for the labouring man as more 
satisfactory than tlmt? — If it could be practicable, I 
would like to see it. 

18180. Are. you not strongly in favour of tlie labour- 
ing man being given ns much land ns would keep a 
eow? — Yes, if it is practicable. 

18181. Are you referring now to tho lubourors that 
arc. not working for farmers? What you referred to 
was, I think, direct working labourers? — I would like 
to see the labourers having a cow if it was practicable 
and manageable. 

13182. I)o you think it is practicable? — I really 
don’t, under the present circumstances; and there is. 
an immediate want of milk. 

13188. What is the circumstance that would prevent 
the labourer from having three acres; is it because 
the land is not there and tlmt legislation is blocking 
the way? — I find it lmril to get half an acre. 

.18184. So you think that is not a practicable scheme 
for tho present? — Not for the present. 

18185. What is tho rate of wages in the Kilworth 
district? — 15s. a week. 

13186. Is that given by the farmer? — No; the fanner 
would give a good man 10s. a week and his two meals. 

13187. Does tlmt practice prevail of giving meals to- 
the labourer? — The farmers in my district are a decent, 
lot. They are not scanty in giving a drink to poor 
cbildren. 

13188. Even if the fathers were not working with 
them? — They are not too generous. They would give 
it to the children whose fathers are- working with them. 

18189. You stated tlmt the labourers had a difficulty 
in getting milk in tlie. winter, but not so much in the 
summer? — You can get milk in summer by travelling 
for it. 


18190. Going to the fanners’ houses for it?— Yes, or 
if the shopkeeper who was getting a supply of milk 
from tlie farmer found that liis trade was increasing 
lie would get mi extra gallon, aud tho labourer could 
get some- in that way, hut in tho. winter it is very 
difficult for the labourer to got milk. 

18191. Because the milk is nob tliero?— Yes. 

13192. That is a different problem from tho creamery 
district, because tho milk is in tlio district and it 
goes to the. creamery?— Yes. We. never heard of the- 
creameries retailing now milk. 

13198. Have the creameries a bad name in your 
district? — Once, milk goes into tho creameries it is- 
contaminated when it comes out. If it was cream 
people would think it was no good. Wo lmd a creamery 
m Kilworth and we. lumted it. 

13194. Miss MoNeilt, — Y ou spoke of subsidising 
milk for the labourers and giving it to them at a 
halfpenny a pint? — Yes. 

13195. Why should the purchase of milk be sub- 
sidised any more than tlie purchase of broad; does- 
the labourer got his bread at half price?— I don't think 


18196. Would not the. same objection apply to one 
food product ns to another?— Well, no. I would rather 
arrange to ensure a constant supply of milk, even it 
a subsidy was not granted. 

18197. The Chairman. — Even at a commercial price? 
— Yes. 
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13198. You would thinly the necessity so great that 
you would be satisfied with a scheme which would 
ensure a continuous supply of milk all the year round? 
— Yes. After all, if we could get the subsidy we would 
like it. 

13199. Miss McNeill.— Y ou would not like to feel 
that they were getting bread and tea and sugar at half 
price? — I would like to see them get it. I would like 
to see the Treasury paying for it. The Treasury have 
very little scruple about making the poor people pay 
fivepence a week. 

13200. The Treasury don’t pay one penny at all? 

They take all they get, and we will take ah we get 
too, if we can only take it from them. 

13201. Mr. Campbell. — What do you mean by the 
fivepence? — Under the Insurance Act they will compel 
the labourers to pay that. 

13202. The Chairman — That is going into the dis- 
tribution? — If they have any surplus you will find that 
it will not go to the labourer. 

13203. The. surplus will not go to the Treasury? I 

suppose to the Dreadnoughts. 

No, nor to the Dreadnoughts either. It will be 
distributed. 

13204. Mr. O’Brien . — W hen you say that there is 
a shortage of milk, are you sure that you don't mean 
that there is a shortage of money amongst the agricul- 
tural labourers to buy the milk? — I often saw a short- 
age of money, but not personally in the immediate 
district that I have a knowledge of; but there are poor 
labourers, and poorer tradesmen still. 

13205. In the newspaper report which you forwarded 
with your precis of evidence it is stated that there was 
a person who came forward at the, meeting, and he 
stated that ho had nine children, in addition to his 
wife, his mother-in-law, and himself, that was twelve 

in all, and they had to depend on one pint of milk? 

Yes. 


13206. I suppose in that case it would be the money 
that was scarce? — les, I think it would. 

18207. The question seems to me to be divided 
between the actual shortage in the supply of the milk 
and the shortage of money to pay for the milk. I 
have some experience myself in that matter, because 
I am a large dairy-owner, and I sell milk to my 
labourers, and to any other labourers about, and the 
rest of the milk goes to the creamery. I find that 
most of the labourers don’t buy half as much milk as 
they should.. It is not a shortage of supply in that 
case, and it is not a shortage of money, but they don’t 
realise that it is better for the children to have milk 
than tea. Don’t you think that is the same in your 
district — that the people don't realise the food value 
of m»lk, and that they would rather spend money on 
tea or something else than on milk?— Yes. One of my 
reasons for putting forward the subsidy scheme is that 
I believe the Fermoy Rural District Council have not 
any objection whatever to paying a penny in the £ 
for a sanatorium, and it would be a better means of 
stopping consumption if the children growing up got 


milk. 

13208. That would go to more than a penny n 
on the rates? — I don't think s ‘ 


the £ 


13209. How many Union cottages are there in your 
rural district?— At present about five hundred, and 
more being built, and there is another scheme 
that lias just been passed, and we are negotiating with 
the Local Government Board about it. In the scheme 
that has just passed, we have acquired the. old ruins 
in the village, arid have no land attached except little 
gardens. That would make the depots in that district 
more practicable. 

13210. The Chairman. — It would serve a larger 
number? — Yes. 

13211. Mr. O’Brien. — And your Land and Labour 
Association is in favour of putting a number of cottages 
together like that in every small village — making a 
Uage of them as it were? — The members of the Land 
and Labour Association in my district have a lot of 
cottages. There are men who are living in the villages 
-the blacksmith, say, who would have six or seven 
ldren, and the tailor, and the shoemaker, and the 
iiarnessmaker and we put them down as labourers, 
and their families require milk. They are all members 
an 4 Labour Association. 
f. he Chairman.— In addition to that, you are 
/ ™e phages and removing the ruins?— Yes. 
in the., n 0 many children are there 

v,rj - 1 
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13214. In five hundred cottages? — Yes. There are a 
lot of cottages built lately for young men. God only 
knows how many children they will have. 

13215. You have five hundred cottages, and you say 
there would be an average of six children in each of them, 
that would be three thousand children, and each of these 
should get a pint of milk. They would be very lucky 
m the winter months if they got a pint a day?— They 
would be very lucky in the winter if they got a pint 
between six of them. 

13216. If you want to get at the ideal you would 
have to give them a pint each, or at least- half a pint, 
a day. That would be 750 quarts of milk a day, and 
at a penny a pint it would amount to a good deal? 

nvf-n 217 ’ ^ r ‘ ^ VlI - S0N '- — Your scheme would amount to 
£7.>0 a year of a subsidy from the rates to the families 
m the five hundred cottages?— That would be too much 
on the rates. 

13218. The labourer would pay a halfpenny for the 
milk, and the Rural District Council would pay the 
other halfpenny, and the cost on the rates would be 
about £700, or more, for five hundred cottages, in 
order to do the thing properly, and give a moderate 
amount of milk to each family?— If a quart cost two- 
pence at the farmer’s house, I think if a halfpenny 
came out of the rates that that would be fair. 

13219. The Chairman. — That would be one-fourth of 
the cost? — Yes. 

13220. You have stated quite clearly that what you 
would desire is, that there should bo a continuous 
supply available? — Yes. 

13221. And if it could be cheapened, so much the 
better?— Yes. Have the supply first, and have it as 
cheap as possible afterwards. 


. 13222. Mr. .O’Brien. — Would you say that the neces- 
sity for the milk is for the children, or for the grown-up 
people to colour their tea?— The father and mother 
would, of course, share with the children. I would say 
the necessity is more for the children, to make them 
stronger. I do not believe that the children are getting 
enough milk. 

13228. We had a scheme in my part of County 
Limerick for supplying every child that went to school 
with half a pint of milk during the five school days. 
Do you think that would be a good scheme? — Yes. 

13224. We worked it out that we could supply that 
half pint of milk to the child at a penny a head for 
the week. That would not meet the whole expense; 
it would be supplemented by a fund, got up in our 
case by the Health Association, the funds being 
subscribed by the richer farmers and the people who 
had not children of their own, or whose children were 
grown up, and who were willing to help, and we worked 
out that we could supply the milk at a penny per 
head per child for the week. We found that notwith- 
standing we were giving it so cheap, many of the 
labourers could not afford to pay, because some of 
them would have five or six children at the school? — 
Some of them could not, sir. 


13225. These labourers were earning on an average 
9s. or 10s. a week, and getting their house free, and 
still they said they could not afford to pay 6d. a week 
for milk for their six children? — I believe they could 
in that case. 


13226. I believe they could, too. They did not 
realise the food-value of the milk. Do you think that 
the labourers in your district recognise the value of 
milk — that they can get more valuable food for their 
penny if they buy milk than in any other kind of food? 
— I suppose they do. I suppose they did not give it 
proper consideration because they had not the milk. 

18227. They had the house free, and yet they said that 
they could not afford a penny per head per week, and the 
reason was, I think, that they did not realise the food- 
value of milk. In this scheme I mention every child 
who goes to school gets half & pint of milk a day. That 
would get over the difficulty of supplying the outlying 
districts, where there are labourers’ cottages scattered 
about over half a mile. If there were five children 
going to school they could carry home sufficient milk 
for the father’s and mother’s tea colouring? — I think 
the scheme I put forward is a better scheme, because 
the labourers would have plenty of milk when the 
children came home in the evenings. In this country 
we have a kind of feeling growing amongst us, that 
if you supply milk at school it is looked on as a kind 
of charity. 
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13228. Do not they look upon getting money from 
the Treasury as a charity?— No. 'We would take 

everything we could get from the Treasury. 

13229. An y money that is got from the Treasury or 
the rates comes out of your pockets? — It does. 

13280. Why should not they think it was as much 
a charity to get money from the Treasury or the 
rates as if you buy milk at the school? — I do not know 
that the schoolhouse scheme would work at all. 

13231. I want you to give it your consideration. It 
appears to me to be the best solution, where you 
have your labourers’ cottages scattered all over the 
district-, and the only place where children meet is at 
the school?— Who would supply the milk to them at 
the school? 

13232. They could get either the farmer who sends 
down the milk to ladle it out, or one or two of the 
older children would undertake to do it. — I do not 
think there would be any difficulty about that. 

13233. Mr. Wilson. — A similar system is working in 
our own parish at home for giving cocoa to the children, 
and it is working admirably? — I would like to see it 
in every parish. 

13234. We give it out during the winter months at 
a penny a child per week? — The idea prevailing in my 
district is that if depots were established, and plenty 
of milk put within reach of the poor people, it would 
have the desired effect. 

13235. Mr. O’Brien'. — You think they could pay for 
it? — I think they could pay for it. It would be well 
if there was a depot in each parish and in each town- 
land. Let the house of the farmer who had the con- 
tract be the depot, and milk should also be supplied for 
baking purposes. 

13236. As a matter of fact, in my own particular 
ease my farm is practically a depot like that. That 
is to say, anyone coming there can buy milk for a penny 
a pint winter or summer, and they can also buy the 
separated milk if they waut it for bread-making; but 
still I know there are labourers who are not getting 
half enough milk for their children, and I think it is 


because they cannot afford it. You seem to think if 
there was plenty of milk the people could afford to 
buy it?— They would not be complaining then that 
they had money and could not get it, because I saw 
them in Kilworth looking from house to house, and 
they could not buy it even for the young baby. If the 
milk supply were subsidised it would encourage the 
people to buy more milk for their children. As I 
pointed out a w r hile ago, I think the money would be 
better spent in subsidising the milk than in building a 
sanatorium. It would be better to prevent the disease 
than to ciji;e it. 

13237. The Chairman. — Is it people earning under 15s. 
a week that you would allow to avail of these depots? 
— I would admit labourers and no one else, and f„i 
that reason the labourer should have a book. For 
instance, a man who could afford to pay for the milk 
might get the labourer to get it for him. Iu order 
to prevent that I would have a book. 

13238. It would be possible for dishonest people to 
send the labourer to the depot to procure the milk for 
them at a cheap rate? — Yes. 

18239. Mr. Campbell. — Would the blacksmith and 
the tailor come into this? — Yes. 

18240. Even though he was earning more than 15s. 
a week? — Yes. 

13241. Is that the limit you would fix, 15s. a week? 
— I say 15s. is the labourer’s wages, but the blacksmith 
with a large family might- cam 111. 

13242. The Chairman. — Their earnings would vary? 
— Yes. 

13243. You would have the tailor and the shoemaker 
and all come in? — Yes. 

13244. Dr. Moorhead. — Have any of your labourers 
got cows? — No. 

13245. Is the Dairies Order enforced in your district? 
— Yes. 

13246. And the dairies are constantly inspected? — 
They are. The Rural District Council of Fermoy have 
put the Order into force. 


Dr. Philip G. Lee examined. 


13247. The Chairman. — You are a medical practitioner 
in the city of Cork? — I am. 

13248. You are connected with the Children’s 
Hospital? — Yes. 

13249. Is that a general hospital for children? — Yes, 
and for women. The great majority of the patients are 
children. 

13250. Do you find much tuberculosis amongst the 
children? — A great- lot. 

18251. Do you think it rather abnormal, and beyond 
what might reasonably be expected? — It is quite 
abnormal. I am talking of the county of Cork as well 
as the city. 

13252. Have you formed any opinion as to the causes 
that have led to this abnormal development of tuber- 
culosis amongst children in the city and county of 
Cork? — Most of the tuberculosis is abdominal tuber, 
culosis in the children, and as these are not- taking 
meat we fall back on the idea that the disease must be 
due to the milk. 

13253. That suggests to your mind that the milk is 
not as pure as it might be?— Yes. I never had an 
analysis made of it, though. 

13254. But, of course, the fact that the children are 
aSected in the way you describe, and when they are 
not taking meat, that fact would indicate that some 
of the food on which the children are nourished would 
be in some degree responsible for the enormous pre- 
valence of this disease? — Yes. 

13255. Do the mothers take care to secure that the 
milk they buy for their children is pure? — No. 

13256. Has the W. N. H. A. established any depot 
in Cork? — I do not think so. 

13257. I take it that the children in your hospital 
are very largely the children of the labouring popula- 
tion? — Oh, yes. 

13258. And when they come in for treatment do 
they present such an appearance as would lead you to 
believe that they were properly nourished with milk 
food?— No. I would not say that. You do not often 
see a strong healthy child. 

13259. And that would suggest, I take it, that they 
have not been brought up in a way that is likely to 
produce sound constitutions in the rising generation? 


18260. Is any bacteriological examination made of 
the milk supplied to your hospital? — No. 

18261. Is the milk obtained from a farmer iu the 
country or from a city dairy? — From a city dairy. 

13262. You have no reason to suspect that the milk 
supplied to the children in the hospital is not pure? — 
No. 

13263. But you have reason to believe, from your 
observation of the children, that they are not well 
nourished on milk diet? — Yes. 

13264. Do you hold any other public appointment?— 
No. 

13265. So you are not familiar with the habits of 
the poor in their own homes? — No. 

13266. Do you really believe that it is inability 
to buy, or want of appreciation as to the value of milk 
as a food, that is responsible for the children not 
getting enough? — I think they all understand that it is 
a good food. I thiuk they fairly well understand that. 

13267. One is then forced to the belief that it is 
inability to procure that prevents the children getting 
the milk? — I think they get the milk in the hucksters ’ 
shops, and I do not think that they keep a very good 
standard of milk in these places. They buy at these 
little shops all over the place. 

13268. We have had evidence from the Public Health 
Committee in the city that they have an inspector 
going round examining into the conditions under which 
the milk is purveyed in the poorer localities, and they 
seem moderately satisfied with the conditions. They 
were not ideal, but moderately safe?— Yes. Then 

another is, we have a most alarming mortality amongst 
the delicate children with cholera, which is due to the 
milk. 

13269. Of course, even if the milk was supplied in 
a clean and hygienic condition, it would not be shut 
out from the possibility of contamination, because 
before it was consumed it might be infected by flies or 
otherwise? — Yes. 

13270. Do the people fail to realise the dangers that 
arise from contamination?— They have improved, 
because they tell me they boil the milk, which shows 
they have some idea. There is just one thing that 1 
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would like to mention — complaints have been made to 
me by consumptive women outside the city that they 
cannot get milk — that it all went to the creamery. 

13271. That is outside the city area? — Yes. 

13272. You have heard complaints that milk cannot 
be got as a food for delicate women? — Yes, and in 
some instances I have been told that people were 
unable to procure milk for children. They said that 
they cannot get milk, as it all goes to the creamery. 
I say to them, “ You should drink a quart of milk.'a 
day,” and the answer of a consumptive woman was, 
“ You might as well ask me to drink gold. I cannot 
get it.” I have heard that two or three times. 

13273. Mr. Wilson. — What class of women? — 
Labourers’ wives. 

13274. The Cha.hi man. — The health is undoubtedly 
impaired and their lives actually imperilled by reason 
of not being properly nourished? — Undoubtedly. 

13275. I suppose that being mothers of children they 
probably would not produce a generation that would 
be stronger than themselves? — No. 

13276. Lady Everard. — 1 think you said that the 
milk of your hospital is not subjected to a bacteriological 
examination? — Not as far as I know. 

13277. Is there a Babies’ Club in Cork? — I think 
there was, but I do not know if it still exists. 

13278. Do you find that the children that come into 
your hospital know what milk is — will they take it? — 
Yes. 

13279. Because we had evidence in another place 
(Newry) that the children coming into the hospitnl did 
not seem to know actually what milk was? — That is 
not my experience. 

18280. You say that you have a good deal of this 
infantile cholera? — Yes, a lot. 

13281. Is there, anything done to try and stop it by 
the municipal authorities? — There are notices put up 
recommending the people to boil the milk. That is 
about all, I think. 

13282. You have got no depot in Cork for milk? — No. 

13283. We had evidence from a doctor from 
Melbourne, who said that in that city children suffered 
from cholera, and that they established a special milk 
depot for the purpose of providiug pure milk to children 
in the summer months? — That would be a very good 
thing. 

13284. They retail the milk at fivepence a pint, and 
the Australians consider it pays to pay that price for 
it, so as to rear a healthy race? — There is a great loss 
of life at that period. 

13285. Do you consider that it would be an advantage 
if a milk depot was established? — Yes. 

13286. Even for the summer months? — Yes. It is 
the only time that it is dangerous. 

13287. And that would be a great gain to the country? 
— les. 

13288. Sir Stewaut Woodhouse. — What age- are the 
children in the hospital who are suffering from 
abdominal tuberculosis? — From about fifteen months 
on to about five yearn. 

13289. Most of them between these two periods? — 
Yes, generally from about two to five years. 

13290. I gather from your evidence that you are 
more apprehensive of danger from the bad quality of 
milk that the young children get than from its scarcity? 
-'Certainly, yes. 

13291. Is there, to your knowledge, any educational 
work going on amongst the women to show them the 
importance of good milk as distinguished from bad 
milk. . Do you know of any effort made in that 
direction? — I do not think so. 

18292. Miss McNeill. — D o you know wlmt is the 
infant mortality in Cork? — No. We are in a difficult 
position with regard to the. mortality rate in Cork. 
The death-rate of the workhouse is calculated in the 
ngures. . 

13293. It comes into the statistics in all cities? — 
J-es. If one could only take the workhouse figures out 
" e could come out better. 

13*94. It applies to all cities? — Yes. About ten 

children in the week die in the workhouse. Of course 
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tuberculosis may come in otherwise than through the 
milk. It may come from the house, but still it is 
a bit suspicious. 

18295. Mr. Wilson. — What precautions are taken by 
your hospital to see that the milk is not tubercular or 
contaminated? — I cannot say that there are anv. 
mon”^ ° nC ^ — ^°‘ " e l' ust trust to a good milk- 

13297. Nothing more than that? — No. 

13298. So that really the opinion you have expressed 
regarding the incidence of tuberculosis amongst the 
children of Cork is altogether a priori — it is altogether 
without bacteriological or other proof ?— Exactly; 

13299. The reason I wanted to draw that out was 
because the evidence that Lady Everard has spoken 
of in IN e wry was so very extraordinary, in exactly the 
direction as your evidence points to, that the 
children that get no milk are the most tuberculous?- - 
Yes. 

13300. That was the evidence in Newry — that 
children that did not know the taste of milk were full 
of tuberculosis? — Yes. 


13802. Turning that into the possible direction, it 
would suggest that if, in the existing market, milk were 
made more plentiful in quantity and improved in 
quality it might reduce the amount of tuberculosis?— 
Yes, of course. I think it is a pity there is not some 
bacteriological examination now and then. 

13303. Is there no body of medical men that could 
conduct a set of experiments on the milk of Cork in 
the absence of its being done by the Public Health 
Authority?— I do not think so. I am afraid that by 
medical men, as a rule, taking the average medical 
man, children are not considered quite in the way 
they’ ought to be. They are not looked on as the 
ordinary man. 

13304. Miss McNeill.— T hey are only looked on as 
the one-twentieth part of a man? — Yes." 

13305. Lady Everard. — Is it your opinion that the 
governing body of the hospitals are not so particular 
as they should be about the milk? One medical mau 
gave, evidence that he had been told to mind his own 
business, that his business was to treat the people, not 
nourish them. Is that the case in Cork? — No. 

13306. Dr. Moorhead. — Is breast-feeding of infants 
common? — That is an important thing. I am sorry to 
say that breast-feeding has gone out a great deal. 
Women no.w will not, or are encouraged by these nurses 
not to do it, which is, of course, to their own benefit 
to a certain extent. The result is that there is not 
so much breast-feeding at all as there used to be in 
Cork. 

13307 . Did you make any note that there was greater 
tuberculosis in the breast-fed children? — The children 
do not come into hospital at that period. 

13308. Do you not get abdominal trouble before 
fifteen months? — Yes; but I cannot say that these early 
disturbances are all tuberculous. 

13309. Do some get gastro-enteritis? — Yes. 

13310. And you do not know what it would be 
attributable to? — No. It might be attributable to the 
food. 

13811. Have you got any record as to the proportion 
of deaths from phthisis as compared with abdominal 
or pulmonary phthisis? — No. The.y simply waste away. 

13312. What is called marasmus? — Yes. They clo 

die of pulmonary tuberculosis as a rule. 

18318. Patients come to your hospital from a large 
area? — Yes, very large. The whole county of Cork, 
and outside Cork. 

13314. How many patients would you have in at 
the present time? — In the hospital itself about seventy; 
but the great work of the hospital is done at the 
extern. 

18315. Do you give the patients any prepared milk? 
—No. 

13316. It is all raw milk you give them? — Yes. Up 
to the present we have not considered the milk question 
at all. We have not thought anythiug at all about it. 


Mr. James F. M‘ Mullen, c.e., examined. 

Chairman. — Y ou wist to give some Women’s National Health Association. There are one 

evidence before us, Mr. M’Mullen? — Yes. I may say or two statements made by Dr. Lee with which I 

nave been interested for many years in this milk would like to deal. He stated in reply to Sir Stewart 

question, and I have been also connected with the Woodhouse that there was no Association in Cork that 

E 2 
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taught mothers and others the value of milk. I would 
like to correct that statement, because we have under 
the presidency of Lady Aberdeen a branch of the 
"Women's National Health Association, and in connec- 
tion with that we have a Mothers’ and Babies’ Club. 
The poor- mothers are induced to come to the club, and 
they are taught the value of milk as food, and how it 
ought to be treated. Another mistake made by Dr. Lee 
was that there was no bacteriological examination of the 
milk. I am a member of the South Infirmary Hospital 
Committee, and we get our milk supplied by contract, 
and we have bacteriological examinations made by Dr. 
Moore. There is one fault to be found with the city 
distribution : I would have no fault with it as it comes 
in from the outlying districts, but when it is being 
distributed in the small hucksters’ shops into a dirty 
vessel and taken to a dirty house it is contaminated. 
That, in my opinion as a non-medical man, is the 
cause of a great deal of illness. 

13318. Is there any milk depot established in con- 
nection with the Babies’ Club? — One lady, Mrs. 
Bowen-Colthurst, established a depot adjoining the 
Babies’ Club, but I do not think it succeeded. My 
occupation as an engineer takes me about a good deal 
through the country, and I think that the suggestion 
as to the distribution of milk to the poor children in 
the schools at 12 o'clock in the day would get rid of 
a good deal of the trouble. In that ease the children 
would be sure of getting all the milk that was intended 
for them. In one of the schools in Cork, out of a private 
fund they gave the children bread and milk, and if it 
were done throughout the country, I think you would 
have very much less tuberculosis than you' have. It 
is the pure milk that the children want and do not 
get. 


13319. Do you think that the most effective way of 
securing that the milk would bo given direct to the 
children is to distribute it in the schools? — Yes. 

18320. Miss McNeill. — That would be only for the 
oldor children? — Yes. For the younger children I 

would bo in favour of having milk brought in vessels 
that would bo closed, and could not be interfered with 
from a depot, as I saw done in Dublin. If that 
system could be established here it would have a very 
groat effect, but in the country districts I think the 
distribution should be through the children attending 
the schools. 

18321. Lady Evebard. — The depot you spoke of in 
Dublin, was that the Sitric Bond Depot? — Yes. 

13322. You spoke of a Babies’ Club in Cork, I should 
like to visit it? — It is only on Thursdays it is open. 
It is in Tuckcy Street, off the Grand Parade. 

13328. Mr. Campbell. — You go a good deal through 
the country? — Yos. 

18324 Did you hoar wliat the other witness said 
about tlio creameries being the cause, of a deficiency in 
the milk supply? — I know the creameries are universally 
condemned. 

1882!). Do you share that opinion? — I do. I think 
the farmers are too ready to send the entire lot of 
their milk to the creameries, and keep very little for 
their own use and for their children. 

18826. And none for the labourers? — I have never 
heard of thorn giving it in large quantities to the 
labourers. 

18827. Do you know much about the farm labourers 
in County Cork? — No. I am an architect. 

13828. You cannot speak as to the relations botween 
the labourer and the fanner? — No. 


Mr. A. B. Wilkinson examined. 


18329. The Chairman. — You are a Land Improve- 
ment Inspector under the Board of Works? — Yes, but 
I am not speaking on behalf of the Board of Works. 

13330. You do a lot of travelling about the country 
in the pursuit of your ordinary duties? — Yes. I know 
that some of the breeds of dairy cattle have deteriorated 
in some cases. 

18331. Do you know if the yield of milk has been 
reduced considerably from the cows kept? — Yes. In a 

f ood part of the west of this county the farmers have 
een complaining for the last fifteen years that the dairy 
cattle are deteriorating, and they blame the creameries. 

13332. Because the calves are brought up on sepa- 
rated milk? — Yes, and then the breeding goes on from 
year to year. That has a good deal to say to it. Con- 
taminated milk gets into the creamery. Farmers don’t 
take as much care as if they were making their own 
butter, and if bad milk goes to the creamery it comes 
out contaminated, and when it comes back to the 
farmer’s house it smells badly. I have seen calves 
fed on liand-separated milk, and it was perfectly dean. 

13332a. You think the fact that the creameries take 
in large quantities of milk from large numbers of sup- 
pliers, and that some is sent in in an inferior condition, 
the whole becomes thereby contaminated? — Yes. 

13383. And that this has an injurious effect on the 
animals brought up on separated milk? — Yes. 

13334. Does your observation enable you to determine 
whether or not the poorer class find a difficulty in 
getting a sufficient quantity of milk? — I do not think 
they get as much milk as if the creameries wero not 
working. 

13835. You think that the creameries are in somo 
degree responsible for the decrease in the supply?— 


13386. The Board of Works grants loans to farmers' 
of not less than £35?— That is so. Since the Order of 
1908 the Board issued a circular to all their Inspectors 
saying that every stall and dairy was to be in accord- 
ance with the Dairies and Cowsheds Order. By that 
Order tv great many people were exempt — people mak- 
ing butter at home, and that was the greatest mistako 
in the world. The Board issued another circular 
stating that whether a man made butter or not the 
shed should be up to the standard of the Order or 
that money would not be advanced. There are a vast 
number of stalls made of clay mortar, and you cannot 
keep them clean, and the milk gets contaminated 
13837. Would there be any difficulty in getting loans 
for smaller amounts than £35?— At present they could 


not be granted. The rule is this — the cowshed must 
have ut least 500 cubic feet of air space in the country, 
and 700 cubic foot in a borough. The farmer cannot 
build a now stall without spending money. The stall 
would cost £10 a cow for every cow ho keeps, and where 
would lie get the money. 

18338. That is not quite what I was thinking of at 
the moment, but if it was found desirable to bring 
all keepers of cows within the provisions of the Order, 
it might be necessary to give small loans for the con- 
struction of buildings that would be suitable, and in 
that case some alteration would have to be made in 
your procedure in order to enable you to make 
advances? — Yes. The Treasury will not lend less 

than £85. 

18389. Do you not think that it is necessary that all 
cows should bo housed proporly? — Yes. 

13340. And unless we aim at that we cannot get a 
good milk supply? — Yes, and you should have cement 
floors. The ordinary floors are hard to clean. It is 
very hard to improve the stalls. £85 would not go 
very far towards building a stall. 

18341. I am talking of a man who would have only one 
or two cows for his own use. If there is to be uniform 
administration it would bo necessary to bring nil 
people who keep cows for whatever purpose under the 
Order? — Yes. 

13842. You believe that thoy ought all to como under 
the Order? — Yes, for one might contaminate a whole 
district. 

18848. Mr. Campbell. — Do you ever find farmers 
objecting to putting down cemont floors? — No. The 

only thing is when gravel is not convenient it is 
costly. 

18344. Do you regard it as satisfactory? — It is about 
the best. Of course you could have asphalt. 

13345. Would you object to cobbles grouted in with 
pitch? — That would be very good. 

13846. Do any fnrmors complain that their cows’ 
knees are injured by the cement floor? — No. 

13347. Or that the quarters of the udder are injured 
by lying on the cold cemont? — No. 

18848. Or do they complain of swollen knees? — No. 

18849. Do you not seo cows with swollen knees?— 
Yes, but the floor is only oomented for a certain dis- 
tance. They arc Supposed to have clay under the cows’ 
knees. 

18850. The Chairman. — Thank yon vory much, Mr. 
Wilkinson. We are very much ' obliged to you for 
coming here. 
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Mr. D. J. O’Mahony, F.C.S., examined. 


13051. The Chwuman.-You are Analyst for the City 13360. What number of cases of adulteration do you 
tlm’rw. • • , , , fi, . ld out? — Not more than six per cent. Adulteration 

183j 2. Can you toll the Commission what number with water is scarcely known here. What occurs is 
of samples of milk arc submitted to you annually for that separated milk is added, or the cow is only throe- 
analysis?— In the county 8C0 a year for the past fourths milked. You are probably aware that when 
eighteen years, there is a slight correction that I would you keep back the strippings and sell the fore-milk. 


analysis? In the county, BCO a year for the past fourths milked. You are probably aware that when 
eighteen years, there is a slight correction that I would you keep back the strippings and sell the fore-milk, 
like to make in reference to Dr. Donovan’s evidence, it is very poor. The fraudulent milk producer is able 

He said that the number of cows supplying milk to the to send out milk very poor in fat, and he can keep tlio 

city was 3,715, and 1m estimated the average yield at strippings for himself. Such milk is not whole milk, 

three K alIonH P er cow l )e r day. Of course, that means 13301. And will feel justified in going forward in 

that when cows wore out of milk other cows were put case of a prosecution, and swearing that he sold the 

iu to replaco them. That would make 11,145 gallons milk ns it came from the cow?— That is the enso 

a day. Dr. Donovan said that with a population of frequently. 

75,000, that would work out at 1* pints of milk per 13362. It is literally true, but it might convey a 

head per day; but estimating the i population at 100,000, false impression?— Yes. In the deficiency of fat wo 

for city and suburbs, winch is the estimate for water- never ullego adulteration or fraud. I ha-id in a copv 

works and for purposes of valuation, it would work out of my certificate, and you will see that thore is nothing 

at -89 of a pint, or, m otlior words, 17-20 of a pint per about adulteration in it. ” 

bend. Tim papers stated tlrnt Dr. Donovan said it was 13803. Below what standard are prosecutions 

* iil P" «9**-*»» 


Vuiifiii ' \rv T,r , .. , wiumcu— i,uu icgui sinnaara oi Uiroc per cent.?— There 

18853. Mr. O Buikn.— W o have no evidence how is the legal limit of three per cent, of fat. I have never 

much of the milk was made into butter?— The .regia- prosecuted until the percentage of fat is below 2-85 

tered milkmen say they Bond all this milk into the There is always the possibility of personal error, and 

city; that the milk is raised for the purpose of supply- there is always the possibility of a mistake in the talc- 

'"g the “-ft W1 «‘ miUt - T „ . , . , tog of a sample. I think a play of five per cent, is 

13854. Ihe GnAtiiMAN. — I think it would be quite very justifiable, 

fallacious to take threo gallons us the average yield of 13304. Are samples taken universally over the entire 
an ordinary herd for a period of twelvo months. That rural district in recent years?— The rural districts are 

would bo 1,0 JO gallons as the ordinary yield of a cow, rather peculiarly situated— at least the Liberties are 


whereas wo have the statement made by a dairyman quite close to the city. There is ono Food and Drugs 

who was examined boforo us that the average yield Inspector in Douglas, that man is n. Food and Drugs 

would be between 400 and 500 gnllons a year. 1 am Inspector for Blackrock, and also for places bordering 

afraid the figure is rather fallacious? — \Ve give the. on the Model Farm. It is a large district to operuto 

return on tlx- statements made by these milkmen who but I am aware that when a complaint is mudo the 

"to be registered. Inspector attends to it; but from my point of view, 

133.).). J quite agree, but they simply stated that the district is too large for one inspector, 
they have so many cowb giving milk, and you have 18305. Arc the Inspectors all Constabulary officers? 
taken the average milk yield ns three gallons per cow — They arc all Constabulary officers, 
per day for twelvo. months. That would bo an entirely 13366. No others are appointed ? — No. We had 

fallacious basis on which to calculate the milk yield, sanitary officers prior to 1891 or 1892, but since then 

because it is not conceivable that the Cork dairy herds the services of the Constabulary are given throughout 

are yielding 1,100 gallons a year. We had positive the whole county of Cork, King’s County and Kerry, 

cvidonco yesterday from a witness that ho believed 13367. Do you get samples of milk from the different 
that the average would be between 400 and 500 gallons? Constabulary Officers who were appointed for the 
—When an animal is getting out of milk, another purpose throughout the district?— Yes. Thev have to 

“i 1 Zro 18 , 1>ut l 10 ^ stead - make a report to the Department of Agriculture in 

13300. I quite follow your point, lnit I take it that reference to butter half-yearly, 

the ordinary dairy farmer does not, as is done by the 13368. There is no authority over that other than the 

ordinary cow-keepor in the city, discard his eow when Constabulary authority?— No. The policeman gets no 
she goes out of profit. He feeds her round, and she pay for this work. If he is a Weights and Measures 

produces a calf and comes into profit again. With man he gets extra payment, but not as a Food and 

regard to the statement made by Dr. Loo in reference Drugs Inspector. 


to the steps taken by the Municipal Authorities in 


. Do all the officers submit samples with the 


tork, have you any roport to show what was done fame degree of regularity?— Some places do not. For 
regard to the infantile cholera to which he instance, from Queenstown no samples of milk were 
alluded? — That would be in the Medical Officer’s received since, the 17th October, 1910, until yesterday 
IC ?onrr, T , , morning. There were twelve samples of wliiskv also 

13387. 1 only wanted to know from you what steps received in October. The Fleet were iu the Harbour 
had been takon by tlio Public Health Committee in at tlio time. 

reference to the disease. Perhaps yon would read the 18870. The Police Inspector was anxious to see that 
extract from the lioport?— -It is in the Medical Super- the “ tars ” were getting what they wero paying for? 
mtendents ltoport. Tlio following sanitary recoin- —Yes. The case of Queenstown in regard to the 
mendations wore circulated throughout tho district by samples is, of course, an exception, 
tile medical officers : — ' 13871. You have no jurisdiction over those Iuspec- 

1. Avoid unripe, ns well as over-ripe, fruit. 2. tors?— No. 

Avoid fish, both fresh and salt, in an unsound condi- 13372. You cannot complain in regal'd to them? 


Avoid fish, both fresh and salt, in an unsound condi- 13372. You cannot complain in regal'd to them? 

won, particularly horrings and maclcorol; also fi'osh and No. As regard the county, I think the administra- 
jjWWont in tlio same condition or m any way tainted, tion of the Food and Drugs Act compares favourably 

»• Milk should not he kept too long in the house, or in with other counties. The total numbor of samples of 

unclean places, or dirty vorsoIs. All milk for children milk taken by the Food and Drugs Inspectors in tho 

na infants should be boiled before being used, and county of Cork for the eighteen years ending tho 10th 

hntti i i ,lut 1)f itoio-water added to it. 4. Feeding oi March, 1912, was 14,849; 1,437 contained over four 

ties should ho scalded daily and washed in a soda P cr cent, of fat — from four to eight per cent. ; 12,800 

l , 118 follows .'—One teaspoonful of ordinary were normal, ranging from 3-0 per cent, to 3 9 per 

<l.i .+1 80 v f ,ut to*" 0 11 Ptot of boiling water. 5. The cent.; 1,096 samples — that is 7'39 per cent, of all 

the v d ‘ SQftK0 i 8 noticed tlio child should bo taken to the milk taken in the eighteen years, was below the 

• dwpjaaa.y, or medical assistance procured, as legal limit, ranging in fat from 2 ; 9 por cent, to l'l ner 

Prompt treatment is indispensable in such a disease, cent. v 

from t 18 , 0 " 8 ® llas 1)c ' on made compulsorily notifiable 18373. You don’t know whether prosecutions were 
lflaro 'm, to ftotober 81st in each year.” undertaken in all these eases whore tlio percentage of 

won* !St x* Nint tho Publio Hoi-lth Authority to* was below 2-85? — Prosecutions were taken in every 
of illi 0t en , V remiss in dealing with this outbreak case in which I issued n certificate for prosecution. !r 

top- 8 ’ a -l it was with tho object of allowing you have never known a cape where n summons was not 


on]].” 0 * ent *!j e ty remiss in dealing with this outbreak case in which I issued a certificate for prosecution!™ I 
to mir i i 4 x' vaa w5th th(1 object of allowing you have never known a case where n summons was not 

tw n„ “ fant statement that I asked you to i;ead from issued on receipt of my certificate for city or couutv 

llfllo °urrr T lank , yo ’ l ‘ lmi74 - I nm tnlking of districts outside the control’ of 

comp ,, a "" re 8 ai ! d to the quality of the milk that has the Public Health Committee of Cork citv. You are 
be its UndG1 y°T °‘ >80rvn tiou for analysis, wliat would Analyst for tho entire. county? — Yes. 

mcdiumS io it i Pl ! re “ S “ wholc - or is i4 13875 - And BOmG snm ples would come to you from 

i m e— -It is good as a whole. Fermoy, Mallow, Mitchelstown, ctc.?-Ycs. 
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Mr. D. 3. O'Mahony.— ZQth March, 1012. 

13376. Is it tlie uniform custom that all the autho- 
rities from which you get these samples prosecute 
whore you certify that the milk is below ■ the legal 
limit? — In every case where I issue a certificate a 
prosecution takes place, uuless some accident liup- 
pened to the reserve sample, as happened on one or 
two occasions. 

13377. You would have to go up as witness m case 
of a prosecution? — No; my certificate is evidence. I 
issue a certificate when the fat is below 2'85 per cent. 

13378. Mr. Campbell. — I have just seen the form of 
certificate you have handed in. You don't use the 
expression “ added water?” — Until the milk solids 
other than fat are below 8'. > you cannot say that there 
is added water. 

13370. It is not a usual practice for analysts to 
state, as you do in your certificate, that the milk is 
deficient in fat. It is more usual to say that it con- 
tains a certain percentage of added water? — They can- 
not say that except under the circumstances I have 
stated.' I have never seen such a certificate. 

13880. I have never seen a report of a prosecution 
for adulteration of milk where it was not stated that 
the sample contained a certain percentage of added 
water? — Here is the report in my hand of a prosecu- 
tion. 

13381. I am speaking of the report iu the Press? — I 
don’t know what they do in other counties. 

18382. Have you never seen reports of milk prose- 
cutions where it was sworn that the milk contained a 
certain percentage of added water? — Yes, but it was 
because the milk solids other than milk fats were 
below the legal limit of 8-3 per cent. 

18383. Supposing you got a sample of eight per cent, 
of non-fatty solids,* whut sort of a certificate would 
you give?— I would search my sample for nitrates, and 
if I got nitrates in the sample I would suspect water, 
because my experience is — I don't say it is infallible — 
you cannot really get a drinking water without nitrates 
in it, and you rarely get nitrates in milk. 

13884. Would they not be decomposed in the milk? 
— They might be. 

13383. If you did not find any nitrates? — I would 
be very slow to say there -was added water. 

13386. Have you ever given a certificate in which 
you stated there was added water? — Yes, because I 
found the non-fatty solids much below 8-3 per cent., 
and next I had evidence myself of the presence of water. 

13387. Because of the presence of nitrates? — Yes; 
but in that case I would use the same form of expres- 
sion as I would in regard to fats — that this sample is 
deficient in its milk solids as compared with the legal 
limit. 

13388. You don’t say it contains so much added 
water? — Yes, if I got other evidence than the lowness 
of the non-fatty solids. We have very few eases of 
added water; only four or five in my experience. 

13889. You act differently from other analysts, and 
I think your procedure is the right one? — Outside the 
scientific side of the question, I have an interest in 
it, because I have cows myself, and believe in keeping 
cows for one’s own use. My business is not to bring 
prosecutions, but to put down fraud. When I got my 
instructions it was not to bring prosecutions, but to 
put down fraud, and I have endeavoured to act iu 
accordance with the spirit of these instructions. 

13390. If the sample was 2 - 80 per cent, of fat? — I 
would state in that case that the sample was deficient 
so much per cent, of fat, but I don’t attribute the defi- 
ciency to fraud. Let the magistrates inquire into that. 

13391. In cases where the fatty solids are below 
2' 85 per cent., what do you usually find the non-fatty 
solids? — Nowadays they are high, running up to nine 


per cent, and over nine per cent., which, from my 
point of view, implies separated milk. There is sepa- 
rated milk as got by the separator mid separated milk 
got by not stripping the cow. 

13392. Sir Stewaut Woodhouhk.— Ik the uso of pre- 
servatives allowed by the Corporation? — No; there is- 
no preservative used except in cream, and thu preserva- 
tive is added almost as the cream is being doled out. 
The Commission to inquire into tho question of pre- 
servatives suggested that onc-fourtli per cent, of 
boracic neid might be allowed in cream. There is no- 
law on the matter, but thorn is this suggestion of tlie 
Commission, that tho cream might contain as much 
as onc-fourtli per cent, of boracic acid. 

13393. Do you believe that preservatives arc used 
very much in the milk coming into the city? — Not iu 
our citv, because the milk is consumed ho quickly 
after coming from tho cow. I think It iH all consumed 
between eight and nine hours. Nearly all our milk 
comes from within ten miles of the city, and wo liavn 
two deliveries daily, so that preservatives are not 
required. 

13394. So that tho uso of preservatives is not abused?’ 
— No, we seldom find preservatives in milk. Miss- 
McNeill asked a question with regard to tho number 
of cases of infantile d inn-ham, and I am able to give 
the information. From tho 1st July to tho 81st 
October, 1907, the. number of cases notified was 413, 
and the deaths, 41); in 1908, the number of cases- 
notified was 524, and the number of deaths, 79; in 
1909 the number of eases notified was 314, and tho 
deaths 34; and in 1910 tho number notified was 139— all 
under two years — and tlio deaths were 34. In all canes 
the figures I have given apply to the periods from July 
1st to the 31st October of each year. Dun-rluea is a com- 
pulsorily notifiable disease. In Bandon in duly, 1.910, we 
brought a prosecution in a case where there was over 
eight per cent, deficiency in fat. The magistrate* 
imposed a fine of sixpence and fourteen shilling* 
costs. A case was stated on the application of 
tho defendant, and according to the opinion of tho 
solicitor of tho County Council tho magistrate's state- 
ment of the easo put them out of Court. The caso was 
taken to tho King’s Bonch. Tlioro was no disputing 
the fact of the deficiency in fat, but tho vendor proved 
that the milk was sold as it came from the cow. I nni 
not iu a position to say that any evidence was given to 
show that the cows were properly milked ; but -the fact 
remains that the King's Bench dismissed the case, and 
the County Council had to pay £27 18s. in costs. A* 
an ordinary man in the street, I think wo were justified 
in bringing the prosecution, and I don’t sou why tho 
County Council should bo mulcted in costs. 

13395. Tho Chaiuman. — Only tho King's Bench 
knows? — There was a slight censure passed on tho 
analyst and the policeman who took the sample. Tho 
analyst had to report that the milk was deficient in 
fat as compared with the legal limit, and tho policeman 
had to bring tho summons. 

13396. Mr. Wit, sox. — Have you over, for your own 
satisfaction, or in your public capacity, examined 
samples showing the presence of dirt? — Wo did, but 
we found thoro was no action to lie taken. Tho trouble 
I felt was, how could you guarantee that tho bottla 
tho policeman sent up was perfectly clean? 

13397. I was wondering whether From your own 
personal experience you had found whether tho milk 
supplied was contaminated with dirt, and if so. 
seriously? — I would not any serioualy, hut it ia con- 
taminated, and the troublo is, no matter how clean 
you get it nt tho farm it niny lie contaminated in tho 
homo. The milkman gets all the blame for the slovon- 
linoss of the servant. 


Mr. James McGrath examined. 


13398. You are a member of the Rural District Coun- 
cil of Mitchelstown? — Yos. 

13399. What provision is made by your Council for 
the carrying out of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order?— 
There is an Inspector who inspects the farms. - 
13400. Is he a veterinary or lay Inspector?— There is 
a veterinary Inspector, und ulso the sub-sanitary officer 
is appointed as his assistant. 

13401. As a dairy Inspector?— He inspects the 
dairies. 


13402. Is your district one from which milk is sent 
into the city of Cork? — No.- 

13403. All tho milk raised is consumed locally?— 
Some is sent to tho creamery and some is made into 
butter on the farm. 

13404. Is tliero a creamery in your district?— My 
district is surrounded liy creameries. 

13405. Is thoro any difficulty oh the part of the poor 
people to secure a milk supply in Mitoliolstown?— Not 
in the town itself. 
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13406. Milk is always procurable there? — Yes. 

13407. Iu the rural district is there a difficulty? — 
Yes, iu the winter months. 

13408. Only in the winter months? — Yes. 

13409. And if winter dairying were universally prac- 
tised there would be no deficiency of milk in the Rural 
District of Mitchelstown? — I am sure there would not. 

13410. Iu the summer months and in the autumn, do 
the farmers supply the labourers with whatever milk 
they are inclined to buy? — Very few of them take 
money for it. 

13411. Is the milk part of the labourers' wages? — 
No, it is given gratis mostly. 

13412. Does that apply to all the labourers? — They 
scarcely make a distinction ns far as I know. Wherever 
the labourers are employed their wives get both new 
milk and separated milk. 

13413. You said in your summary of evidence that 
Jlr. W. B. Webber, Kingston Castle, carries on winter 
dairying and supplies the townspeople? — Yes, but I do 
not know is it for that purpose. 

13414. What price is charged for that milk? — It 
varies. I believe the present price is Is. a gallon from 
the month of November to March. 

18413. That would he the ordinary price charged for 
milk in the district throughout the winter season where 
it is sold? — The price at present is Id. a pint, 8d. a 
gallon. 

13416. You would not agree that the creameries have 
led to a scarcity in the milk supply for the labouring 
population? — I think not. All the farmers are not 
going to the creameries. There is a large fresh butter 
market in Mitchelstown, and that means that the 
farmers make butter at home. 

18417. Why do the farmers elect to continue the home 
butter-making rather than sending their milk to the 
creamery? — They look into the raising of the young 
stock a great deal, and also they want milk for their 
own home, and they want their own butter. 

13418. They regurd the by-products of butter-malcing 
as being profitable to them in the raising of young 
calves and pigs? — Quite so. That is how they look at 
it. 

13419. What proportion of the dairy farmers of that 
district practise home butter-making rather than send- 
ing their milk to the creamery? — Between one-half and 
one-third. 

13420. Would these be the larger owners of cows or 
the smaller owners? — Proximity to the creamery has to 
be considered. Where cow -keepers are close to the 
creameries they send nearly all their milk to them, 
though I know farmers close to creameries who make 
butter at home. 

13421. Which practice do you favour personally?— I 
make the butter at home myself. I keep, a dairy and 
twenty cows. 

13422. You do not patronise the creameries at all? — 
No. I make the butter from hand separated cream. 

13428. For what purpose do you use the separated 
milk? — Feeding calves and pigs. 

13424. Do you look on separated milk as a suitable 
food for calves? — Yes, supplemented with a substitute 
tor butter fat- 

13425. Do you think that the feeding of young stock 
on separated milk has an injurious effect on the mature 
animal? — Not if not given too soon. I give the calves 
the new milk for about a month, and after that I give 
them the separated milk. 

13426. And you add certain constituents to supply 
the butter fat that has been removed? — Quite so. 

13427. Has the milk yield of the cow diminished or 
increased? — Diminished, I think. 

13428. Do you keep milk records? — No. 

13429. Do any farmers in your district? — Not to my 
knowledge. 

13480. Do you give it as your bona fide opinion that 
the milk-producing quality of the cow available now is 
less than it was, say, ten or fifteen years ago? — That is 
my opinion. I have been trying to get good milkers, 
hut could not get them. I generally keep calves from 
the best milkers. 

18481. Do you ever rear your own cows? — I very 
seldom buy any. 

13482. In keeping the -heifer calves, do you select 
the produce of cows that have been good milkers them- 
selves?— Yes. 

13433. And you would reject a promising heifer calf 
because her mother was a shy milker? — Yes. 

13434. And notwithstanding this process of selection 
you find that the milk-producing quality of the cow 


Mr. James McGrath. — 20tli March , 1912. 

has diminshed?— I am afraid it has not improved, at 
any rate, so far as I can judge. 

13485. Is the yield as good as it was ten years ago? — 

I do not think so. 

13438. You do nob ' think there is anything very 
remarkable in the change? — No. 

13437. What kind of Bull do you use for your dairy 
herd? — I generally go to the local fair and purchase 
the best one I can get. 

13438. You do not patronise the premium bull? — No. 

13489. Why? — I did not find their produce to my 
satisfaction. 

13440. With regard to character or constitution? — 

Constitution principally. The calves do not turn out 
well. 

13441. Your feeling evidently is that the produce of 
the cross-bred bull has a better constitution than the 
premium bull’s calf? — Yes. 

13442. And in feeding these animals to milk, do you 
find that the produce of the cross-bred bull is likely 
to turn out a better animal thau the pure-bred bull? — 

Yes. If I gave the pure-bred a chance it might be 
better. I had only one experiment of that bull. 

13448. You condemned it on account of one trial? — 

Yes. 

13444. Do you change your- bull every year? — Not 
every year. 

13445. Do you sell the calves alien they reach the 
age of eight or ten months? — Sometimes, according to 
the prices paid for them in the local market. Mostly, 

I keep them over the winter. 

18446. Is there a good calf market in the town of 
Mitchelstown? — Yes, there is. 

18447. With regard to the rural district outside the 
town, is much difficulty experienced by the labouring 
population in procuring a milk supply? — There is very 
little milk in the winter time, because farmers do not 
go iu for winter dairying. They have not the cows 
calving there until March or until May, as a rule. 

13448. You would not subscribe to the theory that 
has been propounded, that the independence which the 
labourer lias procured in having a home of his own 
under the Labourers -Acts has divorced the friendly 
relations that subsisted between the employer and the 
employee? — There is probably some tendency that way, 
but I do not think it has gone so far as that. 

13449. You do not think it has appreciably diminished 
the milk supply to the labourer and his family? — No. 

13450. Have you thought of any scheme whereby it 
would be possible to improve the supply in the rural 
districts during the winter season? — The. farmer should 
be induced to start winter dairying. 

13451. Do you practise winter dairying yourself? — 

Yes, in a small* way. 

13452. You have some cows in milk during the entire 
winter? — Yes. 

. 13453. Have you made any observations to determine 
whether or not the autumn calving cow is likely to yield 
more milk in twelve months than the cow that calves 
in March or April? — The cow calving in March or 
April would yield more milk. 

13454. Why do you say that? — Because grass is the 
natural feeding. 

18455. A distinctly contrary view was put forward 
by another witness yesterday, and he believed that the 
eow calving in November will yield a larger quantity 
of milk than the cow calving in March or April? — That 
is not my experience. 

13456. A dairy farmer not one thousand miles from 
your own locality gave that as his opinion yesterday? — 

If he kept records he could prove it. 

13457. He only kept records by his own observation. 

Are you opposed to the keeping of records? — No. I am 
not living on the farm. 

13458. It is. not such a colossal undertaking as many 
people seem to regard it. It is only the weighing of 
the milk one day iu the week? — The difficulty is to 
get servants to do these things. 

13459. That leads to another question. Do you find 
any difficulty in getting labourers to look after your 
dairy? — Yes; if I don’t hire at a certain time I cannot 
get them. 

13460. Do you utilise female labour? — Yes. 

13461. Entirely? — No, not entirely. 

13462. Do you think that it would be possible to 
induce a farmer in a rural district, if he were guaranteed 
by the local authority a demand for a certain quantity 
of milk throughout the year, to supply that demand 
and deliver it over a given area to a cottage population? 
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— I think it would. If they saw the thing would pay, 
and if they were sure of a certain demand, I think they 
would supply the milk. 

13468. Of course, it would be a great difficulty with 
anyone vending milk to have an uncertain demand? — 
Yes. That would prevent them taking it on. 

13464. If a guarantee could be given that the demand 
would be fixed and steady, you don’t think there would 
be any difficulty in entering into an arrangement with 
a farmer to deliver, say, twenty gallons of milk over 
a given area? — I don’t think there would be any 
difficulty. 

13465. Mr. Campbell. — Do you employ many 

labourers ? — Four. 

13466. Are they in cottages on your farm ? — Only one. 

13467. Where are the others? — They are kept in the 
farmhouse. * 

13468. Is that the practice in your district? — That 
is the general practice. 

13469. Don't you employ any meu who are living in 
Union cottages? — Except at the. hay-saving time. 

13470. You don’t employ permanently men who are 
living in Union cottages? — No. 

13471. And when these men come to you casually in 
the summer time you don't supply them with milk? — 
No. 

13472. Do you supply the man who is living in your 
own cottage with milk? — Yes. 

13473. You don't give it to men in the other cottages? 
— Yes, if they ask for it. 

13474. They don't ask for it? — Not very often, but 
sometimes they do. They simply go to the neighbours 
and get it as they require it. 

13475. If they were working for you for one month 
you would not give them milk? — That does not regulate 


13476. What does regulate it? — Their own needs and 
wishes. 

13477. You would understand that their wish is to 
get milk? — They get it from me or from anyone that 
they know. 

13478. Does the fact of their not being attached to 
a farm cause a difficulty. If thev were living in the 
farmhouse they would get milk?— They would, 
certainly. I never heard any complaint made with 
regard to farmers refusing to supply the milk, either 
for money or gratis; but, of course, I know from 
personal knowledge there is no winter dairying in the 
district, and it must be impossible for the labourers 
to get milk at times. 

13479. The complaint has been made that there is no 
milk, that all of it goes to the creamery, and that 
the labourers cannot buy it?— Well, if they don’t turn 
ll P time, before it is sent to the creamery. 

13480. Do you think winter dairying wouid pav? I 

think it would. There is a market for the milk or for 
the butter. 

13481. For your own butter?— Yes. I don’t think 
winter dairying would pay as well as summer dairving, 
ixehanging the cows, and that 


as there is the cost of e 


i big loss. 

13482. You have not gone in for it largely; you have 

Sues lt m * SmaU wa y ? - Ye ?’ and 1 have not k ept 

13483. You make more of your milk at home than 
by sending it to a creamery?— I think I can. It is 
more satisfactory every way. 

13484. I mean, can you make more monev?— Yes, if 
you take into consideration that I have the separated 
milk at- home ; and it is not likely to be contaminated 
as if it were sent to a creamery. 

i3485 What do y° u use as a cream substitute in the 
,? lIk -£~ Llusued ” eal and fine Indian meal. 

13486. Mr. Wilson.— What do you reckon to be the 
average milk yield of your own cows?— I sent my 

S 5° *" creamery for two years, and the average 
m r ar T! i * * * S , thre , e S a,loas for seven months. 

ld487 - What wou!d he the yield of the cow in the 
yC ^ S °£ let , hing from 600 to 700 gallons. 

a 4 ? u °. g a U on average, winter dairying 
must be an impossible proposition. You must have a 
much higher average to make it pay to go in for 
a \f he year round ? — There is' the extra cost 
tataf the’ winter? WB “ “ in ‘° 

^ d ? ur rjyals. the Danes and others, who 
go in for dairying all the year round, have graded up 
their average to nearly double the Irish yield?— They 
would supplement the grass, I daresay, ivith artificial 


13490. You cannot increase milk by feeding?— You 
can increase the butter fat and the. milk yield. 

13491. Do you think so? — Yes. 

13492. And you think you can increase the yield? 

I think so. 

13498. I don’t think you would find many dairy 
farmers agreeing with you? — I think I would. 

13494. It has not been the experience of most people. 
Why I was asking the question about the milk yield 
of the average cow is because I wanted to find' out 
what you thought would be the possible value of the 
milk record system? — You can weed out the bad cows. 

13495. You havo not any means of knowing which 
cow is good and which is a pensioner? — Just from 
observation. 

18496. It has been put in in evidence before us that 
whenever the milk record system is once established 
it invariably proves that the observation method is not 
reliable; and practical dairy farmers use these records 
ns the means of grading up their cows and grading up 
their milk supply, although they are as good observers 
as we are? — I daresay keeping records would pay. The 
difficulty with me is that I am not living on the farm. 
I approve of the system, certainly. 

13497. What sort of inducement would you suggest 
to us to put before the practical dairy farmers through- 
out Ireland to go in for keeping the milk records 
experimentally for a year or two?— I think the best 
inducement for anybody would be the increase in 
profit. 

13498. That he would only find out afterwards. I 
want some practical suggestion to get over this apathy 
about beginning the system? — I cannot see any other 
inducement more than what I have stated. The 
increased milking capacity of the herd ought to be a 
sufficient inducement. 


13499. In your precis of evidence you suggest that 
the farmer should go in for winter dairying? — The idea 
of that was, as milk was required for labourers, that 
this was the only way to get them out of the crux. 

13500. Does that not involvo the Government 
stepping in and making a losing transaction a paying 
one. Why should you do that iu the milk trade more 
than in any other trade? — Not if there is no national 
reason, such as the saving of the children. 

13501. If we had this system of the milk record 
established, so that the farmer knew by actual figures 
which cow was a good cow and which was a bad one, he 
would weed out the cows that were losing him money? 

13502. And it would not be very many years before 
we would have winter dairying without any subsidy at 
all. I would like your criticism on that? — It would not 
necessarily follow that if he kept records that he would 
go in for winter dairying, because after all he should 
find that it would pay. 

13503. One of the points about the milk record is 
that it has built up a long lactation period, and that 
involves winter dairying to a large extent? — It would 
depend on the produce of the cow. 

. 13504. Mr. O’Brien. — Would you give a subsidy to 
improve the breeds of cattle, or would you actually 
give the farmer a sort of bonus on the cows that were 
*®P* during the winter for a certain period, so that he 
shall not stand to lose over it, necessarily? — That is 
the idea I have. I don’t think they would take it up 
merely to supply the poor people alone. 

13505. How would you regulate that subsidy. You 
don't want to give the farmer a subsidy for a business 
that is paying him? — I would regulate it according to the 
quantity of milk he would give to the labourers in his 
district. 

13506. It might pay him without any subsidy?— I 
would withdraw the subsidy after a time. 

13507. You know that the farmer would not let any- 
one know that it was paying so long as he was getting ft 
subsidy?— That is the difficulty. I think myself eight- 
pence a gallon would pay a farmer for his milk. 

. 13608. Mr. Wilson. — The whole question just turns 
in the long run into a question of price? — Yes, and a 
demand for a certain amount. 

13509. If the demand for the milk was sufficiently 
large and organised it would not be very long before 
the farmers would go in for winter dairying? — I think 


13510. What price would pay a farmer in your 
district to go in for winter dairving? — I know some 
milk vendors get eightpence a "gallon all the year 
round, and it must pay them. 
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13511. The Chairman.— You are a practitioner in the 
city and county of Cork? — Yes. I am physician to 
the North Infirmary County Hospital also. 

13512. And you have a knowledge of the conditions 
under which the poorer population live? — Yes. I am 
a member of the Corporation and also a member of the 
County Council. I represent the suburbs of Cork on 
the County Council. 

13513. Is there a working population in the district 
you represent? — Yes, chiefly a working-class population. 

13514. Is milk available for that population all the 
year round? — Yes. 

13515. Do the children of the working classes get, in 
your opinion, a sufficient quantity of milk to nourish 
them? — No, not at all. I must qualify my statement 
when I say that there is a sufficient supply of milk, 
by saying that there is a sufficient supply for people 
who can afford to pay a shilling a gallon for it. There 
is a sufficiency, but not for the poor people. In fact, 
there is a great scarcity of milk for the poor people 
both in the city and suburbs. 

13516. It is not a scarcity of milk so much as a 
scarcity of money?— There is not nearly so much milk 
produced in the suburbs as there was ten or twelve or 
fifteen years ago. 

13517. Are there any creameries in that district? 

No. A good many farmers go in for dairy farming, 
and have taken to keeping store cattle and sheep. 
They buy stores. 

13518. Do you think that the working class popula- 
tion and those responsible for the upbringing of children 

realise the value of milk as a food for children? In 

most cases they do not. 

13519. So if they had more money available it is 
quite possible that the money might not be used for 
the purchase of milk? — A portion of it would be. 
Most of them believe in the necessity of milk, but in 
very many cases are unable to procure it. I am also 
physician to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, and I go amongst the poorer classes in 
that capacity, and I must say that the greater number 
of young children are fed on black tea and bread. 
There is a great deal of that. 

13520. Children under twelve months? — Yes. Our 
people are not naturally cruel, , and they are not 
ignorant. It is that they are so poor that they cannot 
procure anything better. 

13521. It seems unnecessary to ask whether that is 
a proper way to bring up a healthy class? — You cannot 
do it. The scarcity of milk amongst the poor people 
accounts for practically the whole of the infantile 
mortality. 

13522. So that there is an enormous wastage in the 
human population, consequent on the fact that the 
children are improperly nourished? — Undoubtedly. 

13523. Have you thought of any scheme whereby it 
might be possible to increase the quantity of milk 
available for poor people?— It is all a question of 
money. In a family where there are three or four 
children they want a gallon of milk, and the labouring 
man cannot afford to buy that quantity. It is 
altogether a question for Government authorities or for 
philanthropic effort. 


13524. Would you consider it a proper source of 
expenditure for a public body to endeavour to provide 
a supply of milk that would be available to the poor 
people at a price that would enable them to use it? — I 
know of no more desirable object for any public body. 

. *3525. We all know that contributions are made to 
infirmaries, sanatoria, and other institutions estab- 
lished for the relief of suffering and disease, and is 
there any reason why a portion of this money that is 
devoted to these objects should not be devoted to pro- 
vide means for the prevention, rather than the cure, of 
disease?—I do not go as far as that. The money is 
that is given to hospitals and the like. 

1J526. I do not suggest that the money should be 
withdrawn or diminished that is given to these institu- 
tions; but do you not think it would be a proper 
object to which to devote public funds, to avoid disease? 

le s. Preventive medicine is the whole aim of our 
profession at the present time. 

13527. And you know of no better preventive 
medicine that could be supplied than pure milk to 
children ’—That is so. 

13528. Are you interested in agriculture? — Yes; I 
farm extensively. 

13529. Have you a large dairying farm?— For a 


number of years 1 was a large dairy farmer. I had an 
average of about eighty cows. 

13530. Have you abandoned that?— Yes. I found it 
did not pay. 

13531. To what purpose was the milk devoted? I 

sent it to Dublin. 

.13582. From the county of Cork?— From the suburbs 
of Cork. 

13533. And paid the railway carriage? — Yes. 

13534. And you have entirely abandoned dairv 
farming?— Yes. 

13535. Because you found it would not pay?— That 
is so. 

13536. Did you keep the ordinary class of cow that 

was procurable in the fairs and markets about Cork? 

Yes, the ordinary half-bred dairy cow. 

13537. You bought the best class you could find, and 
treated them well? — Yes. 

13538. And kept them on good land?— Yes. 

13539. And still you found you could not make it 
pay ?— Personal supervision counts a good deal in dairv 
farming. 

13540. And that you were unable to give? I was 

not. 

13541. Did you find that the milk-yielding properties 
of the cow that you were getting in later years were 
inferior to those of which you bad experience in years 
gone by? — Yes, but not to any great extent. The 
great cause of the scarcity of milk is the doing away 
with the old Irish cow and the introduction of the 
shorthorn. 

13542. It was suggested yesterday that at one time 
Dutch cows had been introduced round Cork?— Yes, 
and there were a great number of them about Cork at 
one time. 

13543. We were told that one gentleman introduced 
a herd of Dutch cows, and that these were bred from, 
and that the produce of these animals were better 
milk producers than the ordinary commercial cow? — 
Yes, I heard of that. I remember half-bred Dutch 
cows, and they were all reputed very good milkers. 

13544. We were told that the strain remained in the 
district for a considerable period? — Yes. 

13545. Did you have any of these in your herd?— No. 

I think the Dutch cow is mostly black and white. 

13546. That is quite true, and that is what they are 
still, and they were large-framed animals, and we 
were told that the produce was not only good for dairy- 
ing, but as store cattle ? — I do not know anything about 
the stores, but I know that they were represented to 
be excellent dairy cattle. The great cause of the 
falling-off in the milk yield is the gradual extinction 
of the old Irish cow, and when the shorthorn became 
more marked the milking properties became less and 
less prominent. 

13547. What class of bull did you keep? — A Hereford, 
and the calves were very good and healthy, and did 
very well. 

13548. Did you ever keep any of them to maturity 
or try them as milk producers?— They were not good 
milkers. I kept generally a shorthorn bull, and latterly 
a pure bred shorthorn. 

13549. Were you in the habit of rearing your own 
cows? — Very rarely. Young cattle require very careful 
milking, and I could not be sure of that being done. 

13550. Have you thought of any scheme whereby it 
would be possible to procure a distribution amongst the 
poorer classes? — By a Governmental or municipal 
subsidy of some bind. 

13551. You think it is hopeless to expect that the 
children of the working population will be properly 
nourished and fed on a milk supply, even if it is avail- 
able, unless the price is cheapened? — Yes. It is quite 
impossible to expect that they could get an adequate 
milk supply otherwise. 

13552. Have you any experience of the quality of 
the milk that is supplied to the poor; have you ever 
tested it? — The milk in the city is very good. 

13553. Is it better in the city than in the outer 
districts? — It comes from the outer districts into the 
city. 

13554. You think there is no reason to complain of 
the quality of milk available? — It is very good. 

13555. Do the wives in the labouring population 
realise the importance of keeping the milk free from 
contamination? — It is distributed twice a day. 

13556. But do they take precautions to prevent con- 
tamination? — I do not think they are sufficiently 
impressed with the importance of it. 


F 
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18557. Do you think that the presence of impurities 
in milk is dangerous to health? — All the summer 
diarrhoea is due to the bacillus communis c oli in the 
milk. 

13558. So you would be of opinion that bacteriological 
examination of the milk would be desirable? — Yes, 
particularly in summer time. The bacteria develop 
enormously at the summer temperature. 

13559. Lady Evebakd. — I s the milk sent to the 
hospitals examined bacteriologioally? — Samples are 
taken by the Public Health Authority, and they exercise 
very careful supervision over all the milk supplied to 
the hospitals and otherwise. 

13560. Is it usually pure? — It is always pure. The 
milk supply is very good here. 

13561. Is much condensed milk used in Cork? — Very 
little. 

13562. Is milk powder used in the city? — I have not 
seen it used. 

13563. Mr. Campbell. — Can you describe the appear- 
ance of the old Irish cow? — I am scarcely old enough 
to remember it. They were usually of a reddish colour 
— br indie. 

13564. This deterioration in the milk yield of the 
cow must have taken place before your time? — Yes, 
and the complaint I make against the Department is 
that they have done nothing to limit the depreciation 
that is going on. Every year as a shorthorn breed 
becomes more marked the milking qualities of the 
cow become less. The Department told us to measure 
the milk, keep milk records, and weed out the cows that 
are not giving a good supply, but if I do that another 
man gets the animal, and that does not remedy 
matters. Instead of the Department giving us advice 
which we do not want, I think we ought 

18565. Should they compel you to keep your cow? — 
No. They ought to import Dutch cows. Let them 
bring over the Holstein cow. It was stated here that 
the Danish cow will yield double as much as the Irish 
cow. In Denmark they have a paternal Government 
and a Department that understands what they are 
talking about. Mr. Wilson said that the Dutch cow 
would yield twice as much as the Irish. 

13566. Mr. Wilson. — I said that the Danish cow 
would yield nearly double what the Irish ccw gives? — 
We get a good deal of talk from the Department and 
nothing else. 

13567. Mr. Campbell. — Do you seriously suggest that 
you should encourage the importation of Danish cattle? 
— I would bring in the Holstein. 

13568. Are you aware that legislation would be 
necessary for that purpose? — At the present time it 
might be. I am not aware. 

13669. It would require legislation? — Then I suppose 
we will never get it. We get what we don’t want 
usually. 

13570. Do you think the farmers of this country 
would be willing to allow the rule to be broken at 
the present time that excludes foreign cattle? — As fai- 
ns Canadian stores are concerned, the farmers would 
object, but I don’t think they would object to the 
importation of the Holstein cattle to improve then- 
breed of cattle. 

13571. Why are they kept out, do you know? I 
suppose owing to the Foot and Mouth Disease? — I 
think so. 

13572. The Chairman. — Is not that a live danger? — 
I think it is greatly exaggerated. If there was a proper 
veterinary inspection there would be very little danger, 
I think. 

13573. Sir Stewart Woodhottse. — Do the poorer 
classes buy less milk now than they did ten or fifteen 
years ago? — Certainly they do. 

13574. Why so? — The physique of the people has 
fallen off owing to the absence of milk. Before the 
creamery was established there was a plentiful supply 
of skim milk, which contained a good deal of milk 
fat. Since the creameries were established it is not 
at all available. 

13575. The evidence is that there is a sufficient sale 
of milk in the district provided there was money to 
buy it. Is there less money to buy milk now than 
there was ten years ago?— In consequence of the 
Labourers Acts the rural conditions are altogether 
changed. Formerly the labourer lived in a house 
belonging to the farmer. He got milk and potato 
ground and other tilings, and he got employment all 
the year round. Now he is living in his cottage and 
is independent of the farmer, and has work only for 
portion of the year. He never gets a milk supply from 
the farmer. He is disconnected from the farmer. 


13576. Does that apply bo the district you represent? 
— Yes. Those who are living in labourers’ cottages 
work on the roads, as a rule. 

13577. Are they worse circumstanced working ou the 
roads than if they were working for the farmer? — They 
have better wages but less milk. 

18578. If they have better wages they are in a better 
position to buy milk?— If a man has 15s. a week, as 
the man on the roads usually has, he cannot pay 4s. a 
week for milk. 

13579. Is ho in a better position to buy milk than 
before? — He got milk before for nothing. Before the 
creameries wore established they got ns much milk as 
they wanted. 

13580. And ten years ago the labourers were better 
off than to-day? — I think so. 

13581. The Chairman. — What wages do you say they 
get on the roads? — 14s. or 1.5s., and sometimes 12s. and 
13s. Around the suburbs the. wages are from 14s. to 
15s. a week. 

13582. There was some talk before this Commission 
about the labourers getting Kerry cows? — It would be 
impossible for a labourer to keep a Kerry cow on his 
acre of land. Mr. Dorgan suggested yesterday a 
commonage. That might do for the summer, but the 
keep of the Kerry cow would cost too much in the 
winter. To my mind, the keeping of goats would be a 
much more important matter. A good goat would give 
about a gallon of milk a day if well fed, but the goats 
wc see are only fed on the sides of the roads, and in 
that way only milk for a couple of months. 

13583. There is a difficulty about the goats — that the 
lactation period is unusually short? — I may say that 
I have seen goats milked for nine months, and giving 
nearly a gallon a day. 

18584. It is quite possible when well eared, but the 
evidence that we have received is that they only milk 
for five or six months, and that they are practically 
never in milk in the winter season? — A labourer of 
mine had a goat that milked for nine months, and 
gave a considerable quantity of milk. 

13585. Was that the ordinary Irish goat?— Yes. 

13586. And was just as mischievous as the ordinary 
Irish goat is? — If they are fed they are not so 
mischievous. 

13587. Miss McNeill. — I? the artificial feeding of 
infants common amongst the poorer classes— bottle- 
feeding? — Yes. 

13588. Is it greater than it was twenty years ago? — 
Yes, much. 

13589. To what do you attribute that? — They get 
into the way of it. 

13590. Have you any idea how much milk an infant 
in a workingman’s family would get? — From a pint to 
two pints. 

13591. Do many of them get that? — No. 

13592. Is condensed milk much used? — No. It is 
very little used iu Cork for the feeding of infants. 

13593. Lady Everard. — Do you disapprove of the 
long tube feeding bottle? — Yes. 

13594. Would you be in favour of making its use 
illegal? — les. 

13595. Miss McNeill. — Is it much used? — It is 
greatly used. I have sceu the long tube bottle used in 
a soda-water bottle. 

13596. Do you admit children and young infants 
into your Hospital? — Not young infants, except in 
cases of emergency. 

13597. Where are children under twelve months 
treated in Cork? — There is a Children’s Hospital here, 
but I don't know that it is very largely availed of. We 
take in urgent cases of croup or meningitis. 

13598. Do you know that among your patients there 
are a great many cases of tubercular glands? — Yes. 

13599. Any tubercular peritonitis? — Yes, some. 

18600. Do you think that is due to insufficient 
feeding, aggravated by human infection or milk 
infection? — I believe it is what they call tabes. 
Improper feeding is the chief cause of it. 

13601. It lowers the vitality? — Yes. 

13602. And makes the patients prone to tuberculous 
affection? — Yes. 

13603. Mr. O’Brien. — Do the mothers in the poorer 
classes use much oatmeal porridge? — I don’t think oat- 
meal porridge is much used. 

13604. I mean by mothers who feed their children 
at the breast? — No. The poor women live on bread 
and tea. 

18605. In your own district, in days gone by, did 
they use much oatmeal porridge? — No. It has never 
been much used in this county amongst our people. 
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13606. Do they ever use separated milk — is there 
auy importation of separated milk to the poorer 
districts of Cork from the creamery? — Very little, I 
think. 

13607. It is not used as an article of food practically? 

— No. I may say with regard to separated milk, there 
is a Creamery Bill being introduced, and I think an 
important clause in the Bill would be to compel every 
creamery proprietor to pasteurise separated milk. I 
have seen it ao very great harm. "With regard to the 
bacillus communis colt, the temperature is particularly 
favourable to its development, and after milk has left 
the creamery it is an active, irritant poison, and calves 
that get it die. 

13608. You say that the children in Cork don’t get 
enough of milk? — Yes. The mothers themselves are 
not sufficiently well-fed. 

13609. They prefer to use tea instead of milk? — Yes. 
13610. In your opinion, would you not say that a 
diet of oatmeal porridge, and even separated milk with 
it, would be very much better than tea with the 
colouring of milk in it, and white bread? — It would. 

13611. Is it not rather a well-known fact that oat- 
meal porridge is a great stimulant to the formation of 
milk? — Yes. 

13612. The mother who has a difficulty in getting 
a sufficient quantity of food, therefore, cannot nourish 
her infant at her breast as she should naturally do? — 
You cannot get separated milk in Cork. 

13613. If there was a demand for it, don’t you think 
that you would get it? — I don’t much believe in it as 
a food. 

13614. It Ua,s only the fat extracted from it. It is 
considered to be a very good form of food, because it 
has only the fat taken away? — I have seen it do a 
great deal of harm. 

13616. Used as a food? — Yes. 

13616. You think that as it is not pasteurised, that 
there is a danger of contamination? — Yes. The 

bacillus communis coli is present in other milk, but in 
separated milk it is present in an enormous quantity, 
and unless the milk is sterilised it becomes poisonous. 
Of course, separated milk is better than nothing. 

13617. The mothers apparently are not strong 
enough or well enough to nourish their infants them- 
selves, and the pai-ents, according to your statement, 
have not got money enough to buy milk? — Yes. I saw 
in the papers the figures that were given here yesterday. 
It was stated there were a certain number of cows 
supplying milk to the city, and that each cow gives 
three gallons of milk. 

13618. We need not go into that, because these 
figures mean very little. What do the infants of the 
very poor live on if they get no milk? — Black tea and 
bread. 

13619. Do you mean to say that they give black tea 
and bread to a child of five or six months old? — Yes. 
Of course, they try to get a little milk for it, but they 
do not give it a sufficient quantity. In most cases I 
think they get black tea and bread. 

13620. Infant mortality in Cork is rather high? — I 
don’t know the figures. 

13621. Tf all the children were brought up on black 
tea you would have a much higher mortality? — Yes. 

13622. Mr. Wilson. — Do you think that the people 
realise that milk is the cheapest form of food they can 
buy? — I don't think they go into the question. 

3.3623. If they realised that for a less number of 
pence they can get more food -value for their children 
in milk would they not purchase, it? — They give the 
general food of the house to their children. 

13624. It is all a matter of bad habit? — If a man 
is earning 17s. or 18s. a week he cannot afford to spend 
4s a week on milk. 

13625. If he knew he would get a greater food-value 
for the money by buying milk than these other things 
he would be "able to afford it? — He. would get a great 
deal of bread and tea for 4s. 
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13626. Don’t you accept the statement that milk is 
the cheapest kind of food? — Yes. A man would rather 
have tea and bread than a pint of milk. 

13627. I am speaking of the children? — There is, of 
course, no doubt that it is the cheapest form of food 
for them, and that they should get it. 

13628. If the labourer spends 4s. on his bread and 
tea, and he finds that he will get more food-value for 
the 4s. if he spends it on milk, do you not think that 
he would get the milk? — Of course, I agree that he 
would get better value if he bought the milk, but he 
does not do it. 

13629. Or even if he spent 3s. on bread and tea 
and Is. on a gallon of milk? — It would, of course, be 
better. 

13630. With regard to the presence of the bacillus 
communis coli, do you have auy examination made in 
Cork for the bacillus ? — No. 

13631. Has anyone done it? — I expect so. 

13632. What are the figures? — I don’t know. I 
have not the figures. There are a certain quantity of 
the bacillus communis coli which are no harm, and 
which are useful in the way of digestion. 

13633. Have you set up any standard? — No. 

13684. They have been - carrying on a bacteriological 
examination systematically in Belfast of late years, and 
they say that the presence of the bacillus communis 
coli in 1000 c.c. is proof of gross contamination. Is 
that a fair standard approximately? — I think it is. 

18635. If they don’t find it in that bulk it is good? — 

Very good. 

13636. What regulatious have you got in. your 
hospitals with regard to the supply of milk? — They get 
good milk from the farmer. 

13637. What regulations have you got with the 
farmer? Do you insist on any minimum of cleanli- 
ness? — They have no definite rule, but they insist that 
the milk must be clean and brought in clean vessels. 

13638. You have no standard of cleanliness? — No. 

13639. Or of bacteriological content? — No. 

13640. Or of the presence or absence of tuberculosis 
amongst the cows? — I don't think there is much tuber- 
culosis down here. 

13641. I am asking whether in your hospitals which 
are getting milk the hospital authorities insist on the 
farmers complying with any regulations to prevent 
tubercular milk being supplied? — They have no regula- 
tions of that kind. 

13642. I think you spoke of the necessity of some 
fonn of State subsidy by which the milk could be 
cheapened for the working classes? — Yes. 

13643. Would you agree that the only really effective 
cheapening of the milk would be to give it at the 
schools? — It would be very important, I agree. 

13644. The objection is that it would not reach the 
very young children? — Yes. 

13645. Still, the school would be useful as a station? 

—Yes. 

13646. More especially for the man with a long, 
weak family? — Yes. 

13647. If there was a State or other subsidy, would 
there be any more efficient way of applying it than 
that? — That would deal with a great number of the 
cases. 

13648. You explain the high death-rate among 
children by saying that they get very little milk? — Yes. 

13649. That rather explains what looks like a para- 
dox — that the city has good milk and a high death 
rate, because they cannot get the milk? — Yes. It is 
Is. a gallon in the winter time, and the poor people 
cannot pay that-. There is plenty of milk for anyone 
who has the money. 

13650. For Is. a gallon, which is a reasonable price 
for the farmer, you can get more nourishment than 
in any other food product, and it would be wise for 
the people to divert their money to this food? — Yes. 


Mr. John Flannerv examined. 


13651. The Chairman. — You are a resident in the 
Fermoy district? — Yes. 

13652. Are you connected with the. Land and Labour 
Association in that district? — I am. 

13653. We had evidence already from another repre- 
sentative of the Kilworth district. W'hat district do 
you represent? — The same as Mr. Daly. 

F 


• 13654. He was of opinion that there was a reason- 
able supply of milk in the village, but that in the Rural 
District there was some difficulty experienced by the 
labouring population in getting a supply?— Yes, a big 
difficulty. I live in Fermoy. 

13655. There is no difficulty there ra getting a sup- 
ply of milk if people havp money to buy?— There is in 
the winter time. 
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13656. Are there any depots in the town?— Yes, and 
there is a creamery also in the town. 

13657. Does the creamery sell milk retail? — I am 
not so sure. I do not think they would refuse to sell 
if a person went to them, but I do not think they 
would give it to everyone. 

13658. You cannot speak from experience that you 
have known of anyone to apply at the creamery for 
milk and be refused? — No. 

13659. You say that even in the town of Fermoy it 
is sometimes difficult to get an adequate supply of milk 
in the shops? — Yes. 

13660. Why? — They cannot get it from the farmers. 

13661. And winter dairying is not universally prac- 
tised in the neighbourhood of Fermoy? — No. 

13662. And the result is that the retailers of milk 
find it difficult to get an adequate supply for the small 
customers that come in? — That is so. 

13663. Have you any knowledge of the more remote 
rural portions of the district, Castletownroche ? — They 
do not complain so much there. 

13664. You have come to the conclusion that the 
scarcity is more acute in your own district than in 
other outlying portions of the same division? — Yes. 

13665. Do you know that some families find a diffi- 
culty in securing milk for their children? — I know one 
family numbering ten who have, to manage with a pint 
of milk for twenty-four hours, and there is one mem- 
ber of this family only eighteen months old. To 
make matters worse, the father has to take some of the 
pint of milk with him every day for dinner. 

13666. Is that owing to inability to buy, or inability 
to procure? — Inability to buy. They cannot afford to 
get more. 

13667. Is this an isolated instance or would it be 
typical of other families in the district? — There are 
several other families that are as badly off. 

13668. Is this in the Fermoy district? — It is about 
a mile and a half outside Fermoy. 

13669. Do you think that the occupancy of the la- 
bourers' cottages by the labourer, and the independ- 
ence that it has brought to him has in any degree in- 
creased his difficulty in procuring milk from the far- 
mer? — To a great extent it has. 

13670. Are the relations between them as cordial as 
they were?— No, they are not. All these men were 
employed by the farmer generally before they got the 
cottages and they got milk as part of their wages. 

13671. But many of the occupants of the labourers' 
cottages must still be working for the farmers? — Very 
few. 

13672. Where do the farmers get their labour? — 
They have some of these old houses and men living in 
them. 

13673. Do you tell us that it is your experience that 
very few of the occupants of the labourers’ cottages are 
working for the farmers at all? — Very few. 

13674. What work are they engaged at?— Direct la- 
bour on the roads. 

13675. That would hardly give employment to all the 
occupants of the labourers’ cottages? — Some are em- 
ployed by builders in the town. 

13676. In districts where there would be no occupa- 
tion other than on the roads or farm work, would 
there be work with the farmer? — Only casually in ex- 
ceptional times. 

13677. It is your opinion that the fact of the la- 
bourers not being resident on the land has increased 
their difficulty in procuring a supply of milk?— It has, 
without a doubt. 

13678. In the summer season, is there any difficulty 
on the part of the labourers in procuring milk? — There 
is a good supply, but some of the labouring men cannot- 
get it. 

13679. Even in the summer time? — Yes. 

13680. Why— is it owing to the fact that they live 
in remote places where milk is not produced? — in the 
summer time the milk is cheaper and the people of the 
town buy more of it. 

13681. Do the wives of the labouring men realise 

the value of milk as a a food for their children? They 

do, if they could procure it. ' * 

13682. Do you think they are disposed to invest 
whatever money they can in milk for their children?— 
Yes, a reasonable amount. 

13683. Are the infant children getting a sufficient 
quantity of milk in your district ?— No. A good many 
of them only get the colouring in the tea. 


13684. Are these children under twelve months old? 
— Yes, sir. 

13685. Is porridge used in your district? — No. 

13686. Has it been used there in your experience? 
— Very little, I think. 

13687. Is the ordinary bread-baking carried ou in 
the household? — Very little, because they cannot pro- 
cure the milk. 

13688. Do you think that is a loss to the working 
population? — There is no doubt about it. 

13689. Has the creamery in the district decreased 
the quantity of milk available for the working people? 
— I would not say it is the creamery so much as the 
population in the town and the military barracks. 

13690. There is an increased demand for it? — Yes. 

13691. Is there also an increased supply? — No, 
sir. It is about the same as always. 

13692. And you think that although the consumption 
has increased, there has been no corresponding increase 
in the supply? — There has not. 

13693. You heard the suggestion made by Mr. Daly, 
who was examined before us, that depots should be 
established in the village and that something kindred 
to them would be an arrangement with certain farmers 
in remote districts to supply the labourers with a fixed 
quantity of milk. Would you approve of that scheme 
as a means of dealing with the difficulty? — It would 
be very well in some cases, because the labourers would 
be able to get it. 

13694. And do you think the labourers could afford 
to pay as good n price as the creameries would give? — 
I think so. 

13695. The average price of creamery milk in the 
summer would nob be more, than 4d. a gallon? — The 
labourers would be satisfied to give 8d. a gallon for it 
if they could get it. 

13696. The labourers would not consider milk too dear 
at 8d. a gallon? — They would not. 

13697. If an adequate supply could be made avail- 
able at that price, it would go a long way to 
deal with the scarcity? — I think it would be hard to 
get it from the farmers because they supply their own 
customers in the town. It would be hard to get some 
of them to do it, I think. 

13698. Why — because you believe they have a better 
trade in the town? — Yes. That is one reason for it. 

13699. Don't you think if there was an increased 
demand and a steady, continuous demand for milk, say 
at 8d. a gallon, then in all probability it would lead to 
increased production? — Rome of the farmers might do 

13700. Do you think a sufficient number would be 
induced to go in for it to supply the needs of the 
labourers? — You might get one in every townland, but 
some of them join together to supply the town — three 
or four farmers. 

13701. Lady Evekakd. — Are there many creameries 
in your district? — I know of only three. 

13702. Are they proprietary or co-operative? — I 

think they are proprietary. 

13703. Do the poor use condensed milk, do you 
know? — No. 

13704. You never heard of their using it? — No. I 
have seen only a little of it, that- is generally used by 
the military. 

. 13705. Mr. Wii.son. — Have you any particular solu- 
tion or plan that you want to bring' before us?— No, 

13706. Mr. O’Bkien. — Are the cottages in your dis- 
trict scattered about, or are they groupe,d? — They are 
scattered about. 

13707. At what distance — half a mile apart? — Some 
about that. 

18708. And the labourers of these cottages never 
tried combining together and going to a farmer and 
saying, “ Will you supply us with two or three gallons 
of milk every day, and we will give you 8d. a gallon 
for it ”? — No, it would be quite useless. 

13709. You think that if anyone went to a farmer 
and asked him to supply him with three or four gal- 
lons of milk a day for 8d. a gallon, he would re- 
fuse? — I know of farmers that were asked, and they 
would not. 

13710. Why? — Because they supply the town. 

13711. It is a matter of competition between the 
labourer and the town? — Yes. 

13712. And if the labourer were willing to give lOd. 
a gallon all the year round, the farmer would supply 
it then, I suppose? — Yes. 
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13713. The labourers have never tried, that? — No. 
13714. Is that because lOd. a gallon is too high a 
price? — It would be too high in the summer. 

13715. Taking it as an average all the year round, 
it would be too high? — 8d. is quite large enough. 
13716. Of course, in most of the towns they pay 


more than that on an average. In Belfast and Dublin 
they pay on an average Is. a gallon? — It is only 8d. a 
gallon in the summer in Fermoy. 

13717. And what would it be in the winter? — lOd. 
a gallon. 


Mr. Timothy Li 

13718. The Chairman. — You are a resident in the 
Kilbarry district? — Yes, sir. 

13719. And you are connected with the Land and 
Labour Organisation ? — Y es. 

13720. Is there any difficulty in procuring milk for 
the labouring classes in that district? — Yes. 

13721. All the year round? — Well, all the year 
round. You may put it down as such. 

13722. From what cause does this arise? — It is a 
district near the city, and the farmers have contracts 
to supply customers, and they won't sell to individuals. 
Very often they are short in their own households in 
order that they may supply their customers. 

13723. Do the farmers give milk to their labourers, 
as a rule, in your district? — Not in that district so 
much, except to the labourers that are employed, 
whom the farmers have in servitude. 

13724. The labourers they have hired? — Yes. It is 
part and parcel then of their agreement to get milk. 

18725. Do you work with a farmer? — I do all kinds 
of work. 

18726. Do you get continuous employment? — As a 
rule. 

13727. What distance is Kilbarry from the city? — 
Half a mile. 

13728. And even there, you say, there is considerable 
difficulty in getting a continuous milk supply for the 
labourers' families? — Yes. I have known a man 
supplying my own family with milk, and he refused an 
extra half pint to me, saying that if he was to give 
that another of his customers would be short. 

13729. That applies more generally to the winter 
than to the summer season? — It applies all the year 
round, because they have contracts. 

13730. Are there people in your district that cannot 
get milk for money? — There was a man who told me 
last week that he had to send for milk into the city, 
and that he had money to buy it and could not get it. 
He is a cottier. 

13731. Have any of the occupants of the labourers’ 
cottages got cows? — No, sir. In fact, there are lots of 
them that are only emancipated from the mud hovel 
a short time. 

13732. You don't know any of them that has a cow? 
—No. They could not afford it unless they were helped. 

13788. Do they keep goats as a rule? — Some do. 
There is a great objection to keeping goats around a 
city, because they are destructive, and they find their 
way to the petty sessions, and they are not worth the 
trouble in the wind-up. 

18734. Have you got any scheme or plan whereby 
it would be possible to provide a milk supply for the 
labouring population? — Yes. If you listen to me I will 
put forward the scheme. 

18735. We shall be glad to hear what you have to 
say? — If a family is helped to get a Kerry cow there 
is no doubt that would be a great means of remedying 
the present state of affairs, because by a system of 
tillage I believe that any man that would be inclined 
to work an acre properly would be able to keep a cow 
once he got into working order. 

13736. You think that if he was once started free 
from debt, if he was given the means of providing 
the cow, it would be a help to him in rearing his 
family? — I believe so. 

13737. Have you an acre plot? — No. 

18738. Have you got a cottage? — No, sir. 

13739. You have not succeeded in getting a cottage? 
—No; though it is my ambition, because it is the 
only alternative for the workingman, and because 
when he is out of employment he is a tramp on the 
road. 

13740. You have not succeeded in getting a cottage? 
—No. The present scheme has been three years in 
contemplation. There are over twelve hundred cottages 
built, and more applications for cottages, and the 
limit of Is. in the £ is not yet reached.- There is 
only 7^d. in the £ expended under the Labourers Acts, 
so that there is 4 Ad. in the £ still to finance the Act 
in the Cork rural district. 


tjch examined. 

13741. Your solution of the difficulty, at all events, 
is a Kerry cow for the occupant of the labourer’s 
cottage? — Yes. 

13742. Do you think that would entirely solve the 
question, because we have had some evidence before 
us of cases in which the occupant of cottage plots 
had been keeping a cow, and instead of selling the 
surplus milk for the relief of their necessitous 
neighbours, they sent it to the creamery? — That was 
not business by any means. 

18743. That has been said by a member of your 
Organisation? — That was not business. If I were so 
fortunate as to have a cow I would be only too glad to 
help my neighbours. 

13744. Of course, you are aware no cow would be 
profitable for twelve months? — Yes; but where there 
are a number of cows and a number of cottiers the 
period of calving could be varied in the cattle. 

13745. Mr. O’Brien. — How would you get over the 
difficulty that the occupier who wanted milk in the 
winter time would have to hand-feed his cow, and he 
would be put to greater expense? — If he raised the 
food-stuff off the plot he would not be put to much 
more expense. 

13746. He would be put to the expense of supplying 
the food that the other man would not? — I would be 
in favour of always raising the food off the acre. 

13747. I quite agree; but it seems to me that the 
man who has also to supply the milk in the summer 
gets off very much cheaper than the man who has to 
supply it ill the winter, and who has to provide 
feeding? — Let it be done alternately between the 
labourers. 

13748. That is what I want to get at. You would 
try to distribute the cost? — Yes. 

18749. There is a difficulty in that ease — the cow is 
not sufficiently accommodating; that is to say, the cow 
that calves in March one year won’t calve in March 
next year? — Possibly it might be a month earlier. 

13750. Mr. Wilson. — Your suggestion really would 
involve a co-operative society for the purpose of 
getting these cows? — Quite so. 

13751. That is one possible solution of this difficulty? 
— Yes. 

13752. The single man, by himself, could not be con- 
sidered as the solution? — No. 

13753. But if he is working with his neighbours, and 
there is a “ give-and-take ” policy, it would help to 
solve the difficulty? — Anything that would do away 
with the black tea would be a blessing. 

13754. The Chairman. — Is there any other item in 
connection with your scheme that you w'ould like to 
put before us, because we are really anxious to give 
you an opportunity of suggesting what you_ think 
would be the most feasible solution of the difficulty 
in your own district? — I have put forward my scheme, 
and there are also other points that I have been asked 
to put forward by other labourers. I am authorised to 
express the views of other people before this Com- 
mission. There are men working on the roads for 12s. 
a week, and for farmers. There is one man and he 
says that he has a wife and four children, and that 
Id. a meal comes to 10s. 6d. a week for himself and 
his family, and that leaves only Is. 6d. for “ wear and 
tear," so you cannot expect that a man in that position 
could do much. There is another matter, the increase 
of land under grass, and that means a decrease in 
industries. You have heard from expert evidence of 
the hardship of trying to rear children on the present 
food of black tea and white bread. Dr. Magner has 
iven you a very lucid explanation of that. I have 
een asked to bring before you another matter, and 
that is the Board of Trade return as to the rise in food 
stuffs for the last fifteen years. The Government has 
granted a Commission on the same question to the 
Civil Servants, and the labourers of Cork hope you will 
hear their grievances. In bread alone there has been 
an increase of 21.5 per cent, in price; flour has 
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increased 38 per cent.; beef and butter and eggs and 
other things need not be taken into consideration, 
because the poor man does not use them. 

13755. Mr. O'Brien. — W hat is the price of a stone of 
flour? — Is. 8d. at the present time, and it is often 
useless, because of the impossibility of getting milk to 
bake it. 

13756. Does anyone grow wheat in your district? — 
A little. 

13757. None of the labourers? — No. Oatmeal has 
increased, according to the Board of Trade returns, 
13 per cent., tea 10 per cent., and sugar 83 per cent., 
within the last fifteen years, and the wage-earning has 


not increased. The Kerry cow scheme has been 
approved of by iny neighbours. 

13758. Mr. Campbell. — What cottage are you living 
in? — It belongs to the Railway Company. b 

13759. The Chairman. — Have you been refused a 

cottage because you were working on the railway? No. 

I have an application in for the new scheme. I could 
till an acre agriculturally and scientifically with any 
man. A labourer's cottage is the only barrier between 
a poor man and the workhouse. 

13760. Is there any other matter you would like to 
direct the attention of the Commission to?— No, sir. 


Mr. .1. J. Cotter examined. 


13761. The Chairman. — Yon are residing at CarrJg- 
navar? — Yes, sir. 

13762. That is also within easy reach of the city of 
Cork? — About seven miles. 

13763. Is -the milk difficulty a serious one in your 
district? — There is quite enough of milk, but the 
labourers cannot afford to procure it. They could pay 
for two pints, and they require from a gallon to a 
gallon and a half. 

13764. There is no labourer who is unable to procure 
milk if he has money to buy it? — In the winter time 
there are. There were six children belonging to a 
labourer, and they could not procure the milk ordered 
them by the doctor when suffering from measles. A 
neighbouring fanner very kindly gave the labourer the 
milk which he had for his own family — a farmer having 
about twenty cows in that district. Since the tide of 
emigration set in about 1879 until the agricultural 
machinery became general the farmers were short- 
handed for labour, and they got out of winter dairying. 

13765. Is there any attempt at revival in recent 
years?- — A few of them are thinking of going back to 
it, owing to the higher price of butter, which is 80 
per cent, higher this year than it was in 1004-. That 
is a comparison of the two years. 

13766. Are there any creameries in your district? — 
No. Labourers had no difficulty in obtaining milk 
until ten years ago, but when the hand-separators came 
the farmers had no sweet boiling milk, and the 
labourers have a prejudice against separated milk. 

13767. Do they think it is not good?— They imagine 
it is a sort of poison. 

13768. For what reason— when separated at home by 
the band separator? — They make no difference between 
the hand separator and the creamery separator. 

13769. I don’t think that is at all consistent?— The 
fact remains they won’t touch the separated milk. 

13770. Would not the separated milk be a useful 
article of diet with porridge for children?— It seems so. 

13771. And also for the making of home-made bread? 
— Quite so. 

13772. And yet they won't use it? — No. 

13773. That seems an unfortunate prej'udiee. What- 
ever justification there might be for a prejudice with 
regard to separated milk from the creamery, I cannot 
see how there should be prejudice against the milk 
separated in the farmer’s own home?— It would be 
good milk for bread. 

18774. And also for porridge? Yes. 

13775. Do the children of the working population 
get enough of milk?— No. 

13776. Is it because of inability to buy?— Yes, owing 
to the low rate of wages in the district. 

18777.What is the rate of wages?— About 14s. a 
week. They get half in cash and half as perquisites. 

13778. The actual amount paid is 7s.?— Yes. and the 
balance is paid m perquisites. 

13779. Are these labourers engaged with the farmers? 
— lney are, sir. 

13780. Do they get any portion of their food from 
the farmer?— In some cases they do, according to the 
bargain they make. ° 

13/81. Is the custom of feeding labourers bv the 
fanners beccmmg less general than it was some time 
ago/ — yes, since the cottages were erected. 

13782. And do the labourers prefer to <ret their 
wages in money ?-Single men prefer the money, and 
the married men prefer the old system. 

-fS ;/ re they ? SUal l y S-ven a sufficient quantity 
vl land to grow produce for their family?— Yes? 


13784. Wliat quantity of milk would they get where 
the milk is portion of their wages? — Some give a pint 
and some give two pints a day. A great deal would 
depend on the size of the farm 

13785. Is dairy fanning generally practised in your 
district? — It is tillage and dairying. 

13786. Are there many creameries in your district? 
— None. 

13787. Mr. Wilson.— T he. creamery then is not to 
blame for the shortage in your district? — No; the hand- 
separator is to blame in this case. 

13788. The Chairman. — The hand-separator is the 
cause, you think? — It is. 

13789. Have you thought of any scheme that would 
be applicable to your distinct? — Yes. When the hand- 
separator came in ten years ago wo wrote to the Board 
of Agriculture, and we asked them if they would 
advance labourers money for the purpose of obtaining 
Kerry cows, and Sir Horaeo Plunkett replied telling 
the labourers to start Agricultural Banks and they 
could obtain loans. The trouble was not so acute 
then. Twelve months ago the labourers formed a 
committee, to see if they could devise means to obtain 
milk at a reasonable price, as they could see no 
way by which they could obtain milk, uuless 
they were provided with a cow, or a loan to purchase 
a cow. Some of the farmers have kindly offered the 
labourers the grass for these cows if they got them. 
Other farmers would give them the grass for part of 
the year. 

13790. So that the farmers are anxious to co-operate 
with any scheme that may be devised for the benefit 
of the labourer? — Yes; most of them ate. willing to 
help the labourers. If the labourer has a cow he feels 
he can have milk at threepence a gallon. 

13791. What do you estimate the cost at? — Three- 
pence a gallon. That was the advice of Mr. Adams 
of the Agricultural School, and he allowed how it was 
possible to keen a cow and hand-feed him at home. 
The average Kerry cow, he said, would milk from 

ionnn' v «^ P’ 11 *' 8 a dny for nine months in the year. 

1379L. Mr. Campbell. — You would keep this cow on 
the acre?— Yes. 

13793. How are you to got the artificial feeding? — 
He suggested that the labourer should grow about three 
tons of roots and a couple of cwts. of corn. The labourer 
calculates that what he is paying for the quart of 
new milk would pay for the cost of hand-feeding the 
Kerry cow. 

13794. Was it estimated that he would sell some 
milk from this cow?— No. 

13795. What about the depreciation of the cow? — The 
cow is supposed to have a calf every year. 

18796. She would die some time? — The labourers, if 
supplied with Kerry cows, would go in for an insurance 
scheme. 

J £! iat J s a ma Mer for co-operation ?— It is. 

13798. The Chairman. — Do you think there would he 
any difficulty in establishing co-operation amongst 
labourers m your district in carrying out the scheme?— 

ivmn They would be only 'too glad to co-operate. 

13799. Would the Land and Labour Association help 
111 S' 1Bln S this no-operation? — Yes. 

•li, 8 ?, •• Ca mpbell.— W lmt arc the labourers doing 
with their acre or their half acre?— Tilling part of it. 

13801. What do they do with the produce?— Sell it. 
When they grow corn they sell it and when they grow 
potatoes they consume them. 

13802. Do they keep fowl?— Yes. 

13803 Have you any idea of what the labourer could 
make off his acre, at the present time?— £4 or £5. 

!3S04. Do they grow fruit at all?— Not to any extent. 
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13805. They keep a pig? — Yes. 

13806. Mr. O'Brien. — Are any bees kept? — Some. 

13807. Mr. Campbell. — They get produce to the 
value of four or five pounds in th& year? — Yes 

13808. The Chairman. — The suggestion. for the 
solution of the difficulty in the rural districts is the 
Kerry cow? — Yes. The fanners are offering grass. 

13809. What about the small towns and villages; 
what would happen to them? — There are only six or 
seven labourers in the village of Carrignavar, and they 
purchase milk from the neighbouring farmers; but it 
would be well where there was a considerable village 
if a plot of land could be given the labourers in common 
—supposing the Estates Commissioners were breaking 
up an estate. 

13810. That is feasible where the Estates Commis- 
sioners or the Congested Districts Board are 
dividing the land, but where the land is not being 
divided, how would you provide for the difficulty there? 
—They could not well be supplied with cows'. They 
have no plots of land. 

13811. There are other villages, I take it, in your 
district where there would be one hundred and fifty or 
two hundred people. How would you provide for 
them? — There is the village of Glanmire, and the 
County Councillor for that division intends getting 
some foreign breed of goats. 

13812. I wish him good luck. But that is the only 
solution of the question that you have thought of from 
the village point of view? — That is the only way. 
You see they have no plots of land attached to their 
houses. The labouring men have sent a petition setting 
forth their views, and I would be glad if you would 
receive it. _ • 

13813. We have no objection to receiving it. I 
suppose you have given us the pith of it? — Yes. The 
petition is as follows.: — 

“ To the Viceregal Commission sitting in Cork. 

" Gentlemen. — We, the undersigned agricultural 
labourers of the Northern portion of the Cork Poor Law 
District, who occupy cottages and acre plots, have the 
honour to submit the following facts to your Commissiou 
regarding the difficulty which we experience in trying 
to obtain that necessary article of diet, milk, for our 
families : — 

“ We find it, generally speaking, impossible to obtain, 
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by purchase or otherwise, more than a quarter of what 
we require. 

“ It takes the milk of a goat to colour our tea. 

“ We can only afford to purchase about two pints of 
milk a day, and this is used in the making of home- 
baked bread. 

“ In some districts no milk can be had to purchase, 
and sometimes it goes hard to find enough for the 
baby's bottle. 

Before hand-separators came into use in the farm 
dairies we used to get sufficient sweet boiling milk 
to buy at a low price, but it is not to be had for some 
years past. We see no means of obtaining an adequate 
supply except by beiug granted a small cow, either 
free or by way of loan, repayable in yearly instalments 
of, say, three years. 

“ An average family would require from a gallon 
to a gallon and a half of milk per day. 

“ The keeping of a Kerry cow would not necessarily 
prevent a labourer from tilling a part of his acre plot, 
as at present he is allowed the grass of two sheep by 
the farmer for whom he works, and he can graze thp 
eow on the farm instead of the sheep. What he pays 
at present for the small quantity of milk will purchase 
hand-feeding for the cow. 

“ When labourers were able to obtain sufficient sweet 
boiling milk, the principal part of their diet consisted of 
potatoes, oatmeal, etc. ; at present the principal part 
consists of bread and tea; and it is visible now that 
our young men are lower in stature and not nearly so 
robust as the men reared a generation before. 

“ More than one department of the Government 
ought to be interested in seeing that the children of 
labourers are brought up in a strong and healthy 
manner. For instance, if the population were 
healthier so great a demand need not be made on rates 
and taxes under the Medical Charities Acts. Also, a 
number of the sons of labourers join the army and 
navy, and it is obvious that the stronger they are 
reared the better soldiers and sailors they will make. 

“ The supplying of people with sufficient milk would 
undoubtedly advance the Temperance Cause, as men 
who have not milk or soup to drink, are more inclined 
to drink beer than others. 

“We have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

“ Your obedient servants 
“ (Here follow seventy-seven signatures.) *' 


Mr. Alex. Morrison examined. 


13814. The Chairman. — You are interested in the 
Munster Agricultural Society, I understand, Mr. 
Morrison? — -Yes, and also in tne Munster Dairy School. 

13815. I take it that there is no difficulty for the 
labourer in the district that you are in in getting a 
milk supply? — No, not the least. They get as much 
milk as they like at a farmer’s house for one penny a 
pint. 

13816. With regard to the question of increasing the 
milk yield of the cow, is it your experience that the 
milk yield of the cow of the present generation • is 
inferior to that of the cow v say, of fifteen or twenty 
years ago? — Yes. It is my opinion that the cows are 
decreasing in their milk yield. 

13817. Have you kept milk records, or have you 
proved it by general observation? — By general observa- 
tion. I keep no records of the quantity of the milk, 
but I do of the quality. 

13818. To what cause do you attribute the decrease 
in the quantity? — I have heard people here saying the 
Bhorthorn. If we divided the shorthorn into two 
classes I think we come very near to the mark — that 
is the beef-producing shorthorn and the milk-producing 
shorthorn. 

13819. You do believe that there is a milk-producing 
shorthorn? — Yes. The original shorthorn was raised 
from a milk-producing stock, and the Scotch blood has 
got in; that is the beef-producing strain of shorthorn. 

13820. The purpose to which the breed has been 
devoted has been altered? — Yes. They are now trying 
to produce a milking strain, and many dairy farmers 
are helping by keeping the milk records. 

13821. Don’t you think that that is essential for the 
purpose of ascertaining the milk yield of the cow? 

13822. Have you any knowledge of any district in 


which the shorthorn stock of a milk-yielding type are 
to be procured — I mean in Scotland? — Not in Scotland. 

13823. In England? — I don’t know of any in England, 

I know of some in the South of Ireland. 

13824. You think the Irish shorthorn is as good as 
the English or Scotch? — Yes. 

13820. Have you any experience of the Red Lincoln? 
— I have no experience of them. 

13826. Do you think the price paid for milk is 
scarcely remunerative? — In Cork I know for a fact 
that the price paid for milk is not paying the dairyman, 
and the farmers are stopping sending in their milk 
into Cork. The price in Cork is about Is. a gallon in 
the winter. 

13827. You don't think that- is a price at which milk 
could be economically produced in the winter season? — 
No. 

13828. It does not pay?— It just pays. 

13829. There is no profit?— No. 

13830. Is not that a matter that is governed by 
excessive competition more than by any other economic 
cause? — It would seem to be that, but I think com- 
petition is dying down. 

13831. And then the result will he that the price 
must go up? — Yes. 

13832. And then there will be a development of the 
industry? — Yes, but there will be a deficiency in the 
supply." 

13833. No scheme that could be suggested by any- 
body, I think, can possibly remedy the question of an 
unremunerative trade? — Well, no. 

13834. I think the cure for that must lie in the 
hands of the persons engaged in the trade? — It is a 
question of supply and demand. 

13835. And if the competition becomes abnormally 
keen, aud prices get below the paring standard, then 
someone must come to the wall? — Yes. 
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13836. Farmers will not continue an occupation that 
does not give them a living wage? — No, and that is 
the reason why they are not sending milk into the city. 

13837. What are they doing?— They have changed 
their system— going in for sheep grazing and store 
cattle. 

13838. That will rather militate against the employ- 
ment of labour? — I don't know. There must be roots 
raised for feeding cattle. 

13839. Have you got any ideas with regard to the 
legal standard for milk. Do you think that the recog- 
nised legal standard is sufficiently high, or is too high? 
— I think it is too high for about live months of the 
year. I have been testing milk morning and evening 
for years, and I find it is very hard to keep up the 
standard from March to July. 

18840. In the morning?— Yes. Iu the evening it is 
all right. I have records that I have, kept morning 
and evening for years, and I find that it is impossible 
nearly to keep up the standard of three per cent from 
March to July. What we do is to take the first milking 
from the cow and give it to the ealf, because it is poor 
in butter fat. 

13841. If it were not for that precaution, although 
you might send the milk to the consumer as it was 
drawn from the cow, you would be liable to a prosecu- 
tion? — Yes, and branded as a criminal. On that 
account a whole lot of farmers have given over sending 
milk to the city. I know of three or four farmers who 
have given up the trade on that account. 

13842. We have that statement also made by a man 
largely engaged in the milk trade in Queenstown — Mr. 
Bird — and his principal difficulty in keeping up the. 
standard was in May and June? — I find the difficulty 
begins in March. 

13843. How would you account for it in March? — I 
cannot account for it, but the records I keep show that 
the difficulty begins in March. 

13844. Even although the cows are well kept and 
well fed, you find that there is a depreciation in the 
butter fat when you get to this period of the year? — 
Yes. 

13845. It is not sporadic — not having it one year and 
having it another? — In fact, I may say that one day 
is not the same as the next. It is up and down like 
a thermometer. 

18846. Although there is no variation in the feeding 
or in the milking time? — Yes, or weather or anything. 

13847. You have never been able to find out the 
cause? — No. 

13848. That would refer not to the milk of one cow? 
— It would refer to the milk of thirty or thirty-three 


13849. Even although the milk may be mixed, you 
would still find that there would be a variation ?— Yes. 
You will find that the milk is richer from the month 
of August until January or February. 

13850. Do you find, with the change of cows from 
one pasture to another, that the quality of the milk is 
altered?— My place is pretty uniform land. There are 
no old pastures. 

.13851. It is a curious fact, that I know of from my 
own knowledge, that land that would not be regarded as 
good land for fattening cattle, has been found better 

for the production of milk than higher class land? 

That is possible. 


13852. Do you think that the provisions of tb 
Dames and Cowsheds Order have proved embarrassin 
to cow-keepers in carrying on their trade?— I have nr 
much fault to find with it myself, but a lot of m 
neighbours complain of the harassing of the inspector! 
. 18 ® 53 ; Don’t you think that when a man is engage 
m the trade, and has a reasonable amount of capiti 
to equip his premises, that- once he puts them in ord« 
he has no reason to fear from inspection?— That woul 
be my own view of it, but the others that I am speakin 
of have found that they are harassed fearfully o 
account of ventilation and things like that, which 
approve of; but still they are put to great expens, 
Some have merely to pull down the stalls altogethe 
and to build new stalls, which they cannot afford? 

13854. I can quite understand that feeling woul 
prevail, because they have an objection to carry oi 
extensive alterations involving heavy expense? 
Especially when they have not the capital. 

13855. Once a man has properly equipped h 
premises, don’t you think that he need iLe no fei 
of the visits of the inspector?— That is so. 


13856. It is just the question of the capital expense 
to get his premises up to the proper standard of 
efficiency? — Yes. 

13857. And it is sometimes difficult in the case of 
men with limited capital? — Yes. 

13858. He says, rather than undertake this expense 
he will abandon the trade altogether? — Yes. 

13859. Do you think the Order has driven many 
people out of the trade? — About my neighbourhood I 
think it has driven three out. 

18860. Would they lie small or large cow-keepers? 

Small cow-keepers. 

18861. Three to ten cows? — One had eighteen and 
another had six. 

13862. All these small units add to the depreciation 
of the supply? — Yes. 

13863. Mr. Campbell. — Do you sell your milk to the 
town? — Tes. 

13864. Have you kept these records with regard to 
the quality of your milk lest you would be called to 
account, or for your own private information? — For my 
own private information, and for fear that I would be 
called to account. 

13865. That dread hangs over you? — Yes. 

13866. And that is a serious dread? — It is a very 
serious blemish on any man’s character. 

13867. To be prosecuted for adding water to his milk, 
even if the prosecution does not succeed? — Yes; he is 
branded as a criminal. It is a criminal offence, and 
he is branded as a criminal. 

13868. And a lot of people trying to do an honest 
trade would rather give over the trade than run this 
risk? — Yes. 

13869. I notice from your records that one morning 
the percentage of butter fat in your milk was 2.6 per 
cent.?— Yes; there was a thunderstorm that morning. 

13870. So in that case you would be liable to prosecu- 
tion on account of the thunderstorm? — Yes. 

13871. The rest of your records show great industry, 
and show that you get very good milk, excellent milk? 
— Yes. I think that there should be something done 
that an honest man could not be branded as a criminal, 
and something to punish those who dishonestly add 
water. 

13872. Tile Chairman. — The restriction that is placed 
on all honest traders has been led up to by men who 
have been anxious to carry on a dishonest trade, and 
the result is that hardships are inflicted on upright 
people who are anxious to do a bona fi:de trade, simply 
to make it impossible for these dishonest people to 
carry on an illegal trade? — Yes. 

13873. It is a matter of great difficulty to devise a 
scheme that would frighten these parties without 
hitting the man who is engaged in au honest trade?— 
Yes, there is a difficulty. 

13874. Mr. Campbell. — Are you well acquainted with 
the system of the labourers’ cottages? — Yes. 

18875. Did you hear the statement made by several 
labourers' representatives who were examined before 
us, that the present system of Union cottages has 
aggravated the situation as regards the supply of milk 
to the labourer? — I don’t believe that. There are a 
few labourers’ cottages about me, aud I have men in 
my own employment. We are just the same as in 
olden times. 

13876. They work with y<5u for the whole year round? 
— Yes. 

13877. And they are not desirous of leaving you?— 
No. 

13878. And you supply them with milk? — Yes. 

13879. Is that practice general? — As far as I can 
make out, all round my neighbourhood, the labourers 
get as much milk as they wish. If they go to the 
farmer's house for a pennyworth they get a pint all 
the year round. I have been speaking to a farmer near 
Crooksfcown, aud he says he will give them as much 
milk as they like to take at creamery prices. 

13880. Do you think that the Kerry cow could be 
kept on an acre of land?— No. She might be kept on 
it, but not fed by it. 

18881. The Chairman. — She would not be fed to 
profit? — No; I think it is the farmers about who would 
keep her, if you know what I mean. 

13882. Mr. Campbell. — Have you any experience of 
creameries? — No. 

13883. Have you any experience of the use of 
separated milk for calf feeding? — No. 

13884. Mr. Wilson. — What do you mean by stating 
in your records "two tests" or "three tests”?—! 
had that number of tests of the milk taken, so as to 
prevent mistakes. 
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18885. I see an entry on your records that the per- 
centage of fat on one occasion was 5.85? — Yes. I 
had a cow that gave eight per cent, of butter fat. She 
was a cross-bred shorthorn. 

The Chairman. — Thank you very much, Mr. 
Morrison, we are obliged to you for your evidence. 

13886. Mr. F. TP. M'Carthy, Town Clerk. — I wish to 
correct a slight inaccuracy in the Press reports on Mr. 
Galvin's evidence yesterday, which, if not contradicted, 
might hamper the Corporation in respect of future 
milk prosecutions. Mr. Galvin was reported as having 
stated that when milk fat was not less than 2.75 per 
cent, the Corporation did not prosecute. That was 
inaccurate. That was before the Sale of Milk Eegula- 
tions Act of 1901. Since 1901, whenever the Public 
Analyst certifies that the. milk fats arc less than three 
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per cent., the Corporation prosecute. Whenever thn 
Analyst issues a certificate we prosecute. 

13887. Mr. Campreix. — If it is under three per cent, 
you prosecute? — Yes; but the Analyst explained to-day 
that he did not issue his certificate unless he found 
the deficiency below 2.85, in order to allow for personal 
error or carelessness in taking samples. 

13888. Did you say that you want the impression to 
go forward that whenever the percentage is under three, 
per cent, you would not prosecute?— I want it to go 
forward that when the Analyst gives n certificate we 
do prosecute. There were 397 samples of milk taken 
in 1910, and one was as high as eleven per cent, of 
butter fat. 

Mr. CAMPBEtii,. — I am afraid the inspector took a 
sample of cream on that occasion. 


The Commission adjourned at 6.20 p.m. to Skibbcrcen on the following morning. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH DAY. — THURSDAY, 21st MARCH, 1912. 

The Commissioners met at the Town Hall, Skibbereeu, at 11.30 a.m. 

Present: — P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard ; Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir 
Stewart Woodhouse, m.d. ; Alec. Wilson, Esq., j.p. ; Dermod O’Brien, Esq., d.l.; John 


B. Campbell, Esq., b.sc. 


Mr. James M. Burke, 

18889. The Chairman. — I understand you are Chair- 
man of the Skibbereeu Rural District Council? — Yes, 
sir. I am also Chairman pf the Board of Guardians, 
and I am an ex-officio member of the County Council. 

13890. Has your Council made any provision for 
enforcing the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — Certainly. 
We have appointed inspectors, and a clerk, and a 
veterinary inspector. We have four dairy inspectors. 

13891. There are lay inspectors acting under the 
control of the veterinary inspector? — Yes, four. 

. 18892, And your Council receives reports from time 
to time as to the conditions which the inspectors find 
prevailing throughout the district? — Yes, but the 
progress has been very slow. 

18893. With the reports or the improvements ?- — Both. 
People have a strong objection to the Order. 

’ 13894. How long has the Order beeu in operation in 
this district? — Seven or eight mouths. 

13895. Do you find hostility amongst the cow-keepers 
of the district against inspection? — Yes, and the com 
sequences of inspection, but the condition of affairs 
will improve, and has improved. I think the people 
got false notions with regard to the Order. They 
thought it would be far more rigid. 

13896. And the feeling of hostility is dying out? — 
Yes. I have not the slightest doubt that all the people 
will fall in with the regulations in course of time. 

13897. Has the Council ordered any prosecutions for 
breaches of the Order? — No. , 

13898. They do not feel justified by reason of the 
Order being so recently enforced in undertaking 
prosecutions? — Yes, because they want to give the 
people an opportunity of carrying out tho regulations. 

13899. Do the reports your Council receive indicate 
that the condition in which the cows are kept leaves a 
good deal to be desired? — Yes, in the ease of small 
farmers. People living in a congested area have not 
nu opportunity of carrying out improvements. . ; . 

13900. Is this a dairying district? — Largely. 

13901. Are there any creameries?— The place is a 
network of creameries all over the district. I suppose 
in no part of County Cork are there sq many creameries. 
I am sure there are at least a dozen creameries within 
four or five miles of the .town. 

13902. So that there is no lack of opportunities of 
getting rid of th,e milk? — No. 

18903. How long have the . creameries been in this 
district?— 1 They are here a good, many years, but they 
are getting more numerous every year. ' 


S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary . 


B.L., J.P., examined. 

1390-1. Are they co-operative creameries or pro- 
prietary creameries? — There was only one co-operative 
creamery here and it was a failure. 

13905. Is there a scarcity of milk in the district? — So 
far as the urban district is concerned there is not a 
great scarcity. Perhaps during the winter months 
there would be a scarcity, and that scarcity, in my 
opinion, has been diminishing, because you have a 
larger number of milk-vendors than formerly. The 
people who make milk into butter send it into the town. 
There is a dairy established in the town that has' 
done a great deal to reduce the soaroity of milk. There 
was no soaroity this' year, but there was in previous 
years. 

18906. In the rural district is there a scarcity of milk 
for the working-class population? — Undoubtedly there 
is a great scarcity during part of the year. 

13907. Not during the entire year? — No, the winter 
months chiefly. . 

18908. But the creameries keep open in the. winter 
months?— Yes. 

13909. Winter dairying is not unknown in your 
district? — No, but it is not so widely practised as 
o.ne would like to see. The farmers say winter dairying 
will not pay. I hove known four or five large and 
progressive farmers who tried the system, and they 
informed me that they could not make it pay. 

13910. Were they in the habit of sending their milk 
to the creamery all the time, winter and summer? — 
Some of them did, and some of them Separated tho 
milk themselves. 

13911. And they found it did not pay? — So they told 
me. Whether they had a pro-conceived idea that it 
would not pay or not, and arranged to have that pre- 
conceived idea verified by their experience, I cannot say. 

13912. Do yon think that- the creameries have boon 
in any degree responsible for the scarcity of milk for 
the working population?— Yes, in the. country districts, 
because tho farmers are anxious to keep up their supply 
to the creameries. 

13913. Do the creameries sell retail to anyone that 
applies? — I am not aware, but the manager of the 
creamery hero told me that he hod been instructed by 
his committee to sell milk if anyone applied to him for 
it, and he said that no one applied. 

13914. Is that a recent order? — I think it is four 
weeks ago. 

13915. The custom lias not prevailed of selling milk 

in. small quantities if the labourers apply for it? T. 

have not heard of it being done. 
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13916. This manager is not coming up as a witness 
before the Commission? — I do not think be knows any- 
thing about the sitting here to-day. 

13917. Who is he manager for? — He is manager for 
the Cork and Kerry Creamery Co., and they have 
several creameries in this district. Mr. Henry 
Shannon, of Cork, is Managing Director. They make 
cheese here also. 

13918. Are the occupiers of labourers’ cottages in 
the district worse off for a milk supply than those 
who are resident on the farm in cottages owned by 
the farmers? — I should say that they are. The 
relationship between the farmer and his servants has 
changed considerably in recent years. Formerly, to a 
great extent, the labourer was treated as a member of 
the household. 

13919. Getting his food in the house? — Yes, and milk 
was supplied to him for his family. The relationship of 
master and servant was a matter of status. It is now 
regulated by contract, and in some cases friendly 
relations do not subsist as formerly. Wherever the 
labourer is living in a cottage owned by the farmer 
he gets sufficient milk. I have several labourers, and 
T always give them a supply. 

13920. Is that the custom in the district — to supply 
milk to those employed on the farm? — As a rule. 

13921. In what occupation would the occupants of 
labourers' cottages be engaged? — A lot of them are 
engaged on the roads, ana many may be working a 
long distance away from where they live. 

13922. You are of opinion, at all events, that the 
independence that the labourer has secured by reason 
of having an independent home has divorced the 
friendly relations that had subsisted between the farmer 
and his employee? — I would not say “ divorced," but 
it has changed the relationship. The labourer generally 
lived on the farm formerly, and now he is living in 
his own cottage. 

13923. That view has been put before the Commission 
in other districts, and I wanted to know if it was iu 
existence here? — I do not think there is any hostile 
relationship, but there is a changed relationship. The 
relationship between the labourer and the farmer is not 
so intimate as it was. 

18924. Many are resident a distance from the farm 
on which they work? — Yes, and some do not work on 
a farm at all, but on the roads. 

13925. And such labourers would not get milk? — No, 
and I know that some small farmers themselves cannot 
secure milk, who have not enough milk to colour their 
tea. 

13926. Winter dairying is evidently not particularly 
popular with the farmers? — No. ' There would be 
farmers with two or three cows, aud they are in some 
cases in congested districts, and along the seaboard all 
these districts are congested. 

13927. How far does it extend? — Three, miles from 
this to Dunmanway. 

13928. Have you thought of any scheme whereby 
it would be possible to make milk available for the 
working classes? — If you could get the creameries to 
retail their milk to s\ich as would want it, it would be 
a good idea. In some cases the creameries would be 
far away. 

13929. Supposing that were accomplished, would 
that deal with the difficulty? — It would reduce it, at 
all events. 


13930. It would scarcely be universal in its applica- 
tion. Are there not. some cottages located a consider- 
able distance .from a creamery? — Yes, that is what I 
have said — five or six miles in some cases. 

..I? 981- ifc is obvious that would not meet the 
difficulty in some cases? — No, especially in the 
Northern part, because in that part there are not so 
many creameries. 

13932. Do farmers object to sell milk in small 
quantities as a rule?— They prefer to send it in bulk 
to the creameries than to sell it iu pennyworths. 

13933. There is no sentimental objection to selling 
milk in small quantities?— No, but they like to keep 
up their supply to the creameries, and get as big a 
cheque as possible at the end of the mouth. 

13934. Do they object having the money paid to 
them m small sums, or is it because there is a loss by 
non-payment of accounts?— It might not be easv to 
collect the money in some cases. 

13936. Have you reason to think that the adminis- 
tration of the Council is likely to effect an improvement 
in the way m which the dairies are managed and the 
cows are kept in your district?— I think it ought to 
have a beneficial effect in that direction. 


13936. Is there much tuberculosis amongst the cattle 
in your district? — I have not heard of very much. 

13937. Is id, regarded as causing a serious financial 
loss to the trade? — No. 

13938. Lady Everard. — Are people realising the 
danger of tuberculosis? — Yes. 

13939. The Chairman. — Has abortion troubled the 
dairy herds in your district? — Yes. 

13940. Is it on the increase? — No; they are taking 
a lot of precautions, with the result that it is being 
checked. I know that myself from personal experience. 

13941. What sort of milch cow is used in your 
district — the ordinary cross-bred shorthorn? — Yes. 

13942. Are they fed from year to year, or are they 
kept only for one milking period? — They keep them for 
several years. They renew their, stock from their own 
herd. 

18943. Do they keep records? — You might find one 
in ten thousand. I have no doubt that practice will 
increase when people become more enlightened. 

13944. Is any effort made to induce cow-keepers to 
adopt the system? — The County Committee of Agricul- 
ture have been doing it. 

13945. Do you think it likely the farmers will co- 
operate when they realise the advantages of the 
system? — Yes, with the spread of knowledge. 

13946. In selecting the heifer calves from which they 
hope to recruit their stock, do they pay any heed to 
the milking strain of the mother? — -You are taking me 
into practical farming. 

18947. You are not a practical farmer? — No. 

13948. I wanted to know whether they are paying 
any heed to the desirability of increasing the milk 
yield of their cows? — I think in recent years they have 
taken a great interest in improving their herds in 
many ways. We have had a lot of lectures, some from 
Professor Mason, dealing with the matter. 

13949. What sort of bull is used? — The shorthorn. 

13950. Are there premium bulls here? — Yes. 

13951. Is there any effort made to get bulls of a 
milking strain? — I should think there is. 

13952. Do the dairy farmers in this district appre ■ 
ciate the advantage it would be to them to use a bull 
of a good milking strain for their dairy herd? — I have 
not tne slightest doubt they do. Of course, there a>- 
ii lot of people who rear Polled Angus, mainly for the 
butcher. 

13953. Are they used largely? — There are four or 
five farmers using them in the district. 

13954. They would not use the cross-bred Polled 
Angus heifers for the cows? — It is for the butcher they 
rear them. The manager of the Munster and Leinster 
Bank has reared some of them, and also other gentle- 

13955. But the ordinary farmer does not use the 
Aberdeen-Angus ? — No. 

13956. Do these gentlemen breed cows for dairying 
purposes? — Dr. Jennings used to do so. He had a 
considerable number of farms. 

13957. You know pretty well what the habits of the 
working-class population are in this district? — Yes. 

13958. Do you believe the children of the working- 
class population get a sufficient supply of milk?— I 
cannot say, but they seem to be healthy children. 
You will have the medical officer here, and he will be 
able to give evidence- on that point. I am sure if the 
children got more milk they would be better. 

13959. In the winter time in the country district 
you believe there is a scarcity? — Yes. 

13960. And iu the summer time there is no scarcity? 
—No. 

13961. Have you heard of a person wanting milk iu 
the summer season, and able to buy, who was unable 
to procure? — I have never heard of such a case. In 
many cases the labourer may be a long way from the 
only farmer in the locality ' who would be' milking a 
cow in the winter time. 

13962. Mr. Wilson. — Is there any considerable 
number of goats about this countryside? — There are 
some, and very destructive animals they are. 

13963. They are not popular amongst the farmers?— 
No. They are generally kept by the poor people.- They 
are the most destructive animals I know. They have a 
special desire to destroy trees and shrubs. 

13964. The people are not in the habit of keeping 
them in stalls? — I am not. a ware. 

13965. It is not the local custom? — No. 

13966. It has been suggested to us that a desirable 
reform in the dairy trade would be that any person 
engaged in the milk trade should be licensed in the 
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same way as the man engaged iu the liquor trade iis 
licensed, and that both the premises should be suitable 
and the man’s character should be suitable before the 
licence would be granted. What would be your opinion 
with regard to that? — I do not see any great objection 
to that, unless it may throw a difficulty in the way of 
small milk-vendors. 

18967. The small man, as has been put in evidence 
before us, tends very commonly to be a dirty cow- 
keeper? — I cannot say that is universally true. I know 
small cowkeepers in the vicinity of the town who keep 
all their stalls and cattle in a clean and healthy con- 
dition. If there was no expense attached to licensing 
I would approve of it, but it is not pressing in any 
way. 

13968. A man may register his premises, but the 
local authority has got to go through a very roundabout 
process in order to speed that vendor up in matters of 
cleanliness, but under a licensing system no person 
would be allowed to come into the trade until his 
premises had been examined and his character was also 
suitable? — It would be far more satisfactory than the 
present system. 

13969. Are you aware whether the Dairies and Cow- 
sheds Order has actually put anyone out of business 
in the milk trade? — I am sure it has not. If there is 
anything I can answer with perfect safety it is that. 

13970. I need not ask if whether it has been strictly 
enforced? — You may assume it has not. 

18971. Can you tell mo what the average milk yield 
of the cow is in your district? — No. 

18972. You have already said that the difficulty 
experienced by the labourer in buying small quantities 
of milk from the. farmer is that a pennyworth is an 
unpopular quantity for the farmer to sell ? — That is so, 
and also there is the distance — that the labourer has 
to go o long distance. 

13973. Supposing you got over the long distance by 
the extension of winter dairying, that would reduce the 
difficulty to a question of organising a demand for the 
pennyworths? — I am sure if any farmer had the milk 
in the winter time lie would not refuse it to a labourer 
living near him. I am sure that any neighbour would 
not refuse it to a labourer if he was living near him. 
It is different if he was miles away. 

13974. It appears that these two reasons you have 
given are quite sufficient to account for the scarcity, 
and I am puzzled by the suggestion in your summary 
of evidence that the difficulty is accentuated by the 
creamery system. The creamery system is nearly non- 
operative in winter. The want of milk is owing to the 
absence of winter dairying? — But there is some winter 
dairying, and the small supply is brought into the 
creamery. Tlio scarcity would not be so much if we 
had not the creamery, because the milk that is produced 
in the winter is brought into the creamery. There is 
one objection to the creameries retailing the milk in 
winter — the milk is not fresh. Sometimes the milk 
is sent into after two days, and three days when Sunday 
intervenes. 

13973. We had evidence in the North that there is 
exactly the same deficiency of milk in the labourers’ 
cottages, although there are no creameries in the 
district; and it has occurred to some of us that this 
explanation of the deficiency, that it is due to the 
creamery system, cannot be altogether adequate when 
the same conditions prevail iu other districts where 
there are no creameries? — It is due to the lack of 
winter dairying accentuated by the creameries. 

. 13976. Would not people dry off their stock altogether 
m winter if there were no creameries? — No. 

13977. With regard to the demand for the small 
jnan for the pennyworths of milk at a time, would it 
he possible, in your opinion, to so organise that 
demand, either by means of co-operative societies 
amongst the labourers, or some philanthropic agency 
starting it, or other machinery, that the labourer's 
requiring milk would form themselves into a body 
instead of acting as isolated units, and get, instead of 
® Pint, a number of gallons. Would it bo possible to put 
that scheme into operation? — I think it would. There 
ls “o reason why the farmer should not be ready to 
sell milk at eiglitpence a gallon to the labourers, 
instead of sending it to the creamery and getting four- 
penee or fivepence a gallon. It would bo to his own 
interest. I think it ought to work, and would work, 
something like that must be attempted if you want 
t0 get at the root of the matter. 


Mr. Jambs M. Buana, J.P.— 21»i March, M12. 

18978. I take it that the milk that is produced here 
is consumed in the district. You send no milk into 
Cork or to Dublin? — No. 

13979. Sir Stewaht Woodhouse. — Is eightpence a 
gallon the general retail price of milk? — Yes. Some 
farmers enter into a contract with the creameries to 
give them milk all the year round. 

13980. Mr. Wii.sos. — That would tend to put a 
premium on winter dairying? — It ought, but it also 
explains why the farmers send milk to the creamery. 

18981. Has your veterinary officer reported any 
serious tuberculosis amongst cattle? — I have seen no 
such reports up to the present. 

13982. Mr. Campbem..— I t is not a long time since 
you had a votorinary officer appointed? — It is nearly 
twelve months. 

13988. What body looks after him? — The Urban 
Council and Rural Council in the rural district; the 
County Council looks after him so far as the Contagious 
Disease Act. is concerned. So he has three bodies to 
look after him. 

18984. Are these three bodies composed of farmers? 

— The Urban Council is not, but the Rural Council is, 
and a large percentage of the County Council. 

13985. Do you think that the Urban Councillors are 
any stricter than the Rural Councillors with regard to 
the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — I think you may- 
put them all in the same list. 

13986. Why are they apathetic? — I did not say they 
were apathetic, but they may not be up to the standard 
you require. You must give people time to be 
educated. We arc living in a more remote, and, I 
suppose you would say, more uucivilised part of the 
country. 

13087. No. Would you not be better off if your 
veterinary inspector got his instructions from somebody 
else? — I am against the creation of any new bodies. " 

13988. That would not necessarily mean the creation, 
of a new body? — He is as well off' under a local body 
ns under a central body. 

18989. He is better off? — What I should have said 
is that he would do his work as well under the super- 
vision of a local authority as under the supervision 
of a central authority. You must give time to the local 
councils; they cannot drive the people- at once. 

18990. Has your inspector reported that certain 
premises have not been satisfactory, and has notifica- 
tion been sent to these people? — The Clerk of the 
Rural Council will tell you about that. I have no 
doubt that the people will gradually fall into line, but 
you must give them time. 

13991. Do auy occupants of the labourers’ cottages 
keep cows? — Some of them keep a cow. 

13992. Have they an acre or a half-acre attached to 
their house? — Some have an acre. 

18993. Does such a man attempt to keep a cow? — 

Yes; but I do not say that the cow is confined 
exclusively to the acre. 

13994. where does she go? — Somewhere else, of 
course. 

18995. Would it not bo possible for an enterprising 
labourer to keep a cow? — Some do, where the labourer 
has three or four sons. 

18996. If the labourer had the means of buying a 
cow on loan, if the money was easily got? — Somebody 
suggested that four or five labourers should keep a cow 
between them, and that might work out better if they 
were satisfied with the division of the spoils. 

18907. Do you believe it is practicable? — It is 
possible. 

_ 18998. Do you think the labourers could keep a 
Kerry cow on their acre? — Hardly. They require some 
of it for tillage purposes. 

18999. Are there any Kerry cows in this neighbour- 
hood? — Very few. 

14000. It has been stated that the- use of these pure- 
bred shorthorn bulls has destroyed the milk-yielding 
properties of the cow? — I cannot say. I heard people 
saying that the mixture of the ordinary breed and the 

S ure-bred shorthorn tends to make delicate cattle. I 
o not know whether it is true or not. 

14001., Mr. O’Bkien. — You were rather blaming the 
creamery for the shortage in the supply of those who 
are wanting to buy milk in small quantities. Before 
the creameries were established, do you think the 
farmers were ready to sell milk to anyone who came 
along — I mean not to their own labourers, but to any- 
one out-sido? — I am not putting the blame on the 
creameries. What I said was that the scarcity was 
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due to the lack of winter dairying, but the extension 
of the creamery system made the milk more scarce, 
because the farmers, who would distribute it amongst 
their neighbours, now send it to the creamery. 

14002. I think you said that the Order has uot 
frightened anyoue from selling milk? — No, nor if you 
had seventy-seven other Acts of Parliament they would 
not frighten them. 

14008. Is the Order put into force here? — The object 
of the Order was not to drive anyone out of the milk 
trade. 

14004. I rather gather that the dairies here are not 
much inspected? — I think they are. 

14006. No one has been prosecuted?— Not up to the 
present, because the people must get time. They are 
gradually falling in with the requirements of the Order, 
and if you can get a man in each townland to start 
all his neighbom-s will follow. 

14006. Who does this inspection? — Dr. Barry, and 
there are sub-inspectors. 

14007. Has there been much iuspeetion? — I saw a 
large number of reports from time to time. 

14008. Do you know at all how much milk the 
children of the labouring population get here? — I do 
•not know. 

14009. Do the children have to come far to school? — 
Three or four miles. 

14010. I suppose wherever there is a school, probably 
there is a creamery close by? — In some places. Up 
in Moultrahane there is a creamery close to the’ school, 
hut I know places where the creameries are a con- 
siderable distance" from the schools. 

14011. Do you think it would be possible to get the 
milk supply for the labourers by getting the children 
to get the milk when they came to school from the 
creamery, if it were organised that way — the farmer 
sending in milk to the creamery might arrange to give 
a certain quantity of milk, which could be reserved 
at the creamery for the school children? — It would 
be a very good thing and very convenient. 

14012. There is, of course, one objection to the 
creamery, that is, that they are only used iu the winter 
twice a week? — They are open every day, but the milk 
is not supplied every day. 

14013. Do the creameries make provision for taking 
in milk when the creamery is not working? — Most of 
the creameries have shops attached to them, and the 
shop is open every day. 

14014. They probably could get milk there for their 
tea? — I have no doubt that if the creameries fell iu 
with the suggestion you make it might be done. There 
is no reason why they should not sell milk in the shop. 
Mr. Collins, the manager of the creamery here, told 
me he got instructions to sell milk to anyone who 
wanted it. It would pay the creamery to sell it. The 
only objection of the creamery would be that if they 
get a market in the summer they would try to keep it 
up in the winter. 

14016. You mean for small standing orders they 
would want to keep the customers all the year round? 
— Yes. 

14016. Of course, that is so, but, as a matter of fact, 
there are few creameries in Ireland where there is 


decent winter dairying done which have any standing 
orders, except a few that they supply by post, which 
is a comparatively small amount. That is so in my 
part of the country — the standing orders that they have 
to keep up all the year round are very few, and I 
should have thought that the standing orders here 
would he small. Do these creameries buy other butter 
to keep standing orders going? — I know one or two 
that do and others that would not. 

14017. Do they ever buy margarine aud sell it as best 
butter? — I have never heard it. I have no doubt they 
buy butter and mix it with the creamery butter. 

14018. Mr. Wilson. — Suppose the creamery was 
obliged by law to sell milk, if milk was demanded, 
and that the creamery found that that was paying 
them better than making butter, surely that would 
encourage the creamery to carry on the supply of milk, 
and to treat the local consumers as their permanent 
customers? — Yes. 

140.19. The creamery is got up to make money?— 
Yes. 

14020. And if the labouring man buys bis penny- 
worth, if the demand is well organised it will bring 
more ihto the creamery than it could make in butter?— 
Yes. 

14021. You suggested three remedies in your prdcis 
of evidence, one of which is to induce the farmers to 
sell their milk when it is scarce. What was your idea? 
There have been various suggestions made in 
different parts of the country. Some witnesses wished 
to subsidise the farmers at the expense, of the rates; 
some wished to put compulsion on the farmers? — I do 
not agree with either compulsion or subsidies. I have 
no belief in co-operation unless people are educated up 
to the point to co-operate. No matter how strict an Act 
of Parliament may be, they will evade it if they ara 
not in sympathy with it, und the first thing is to 
educate the farmer up to the idea of supplying the 
labourer, who is a great national asset. 

14022. Another point you mentioned in your prdcis 
of evidence was the extension of winter dairying? — 
Yes. 

14028. Lady Ever add. — Are there, many labourers’ 
cottages in the district? — There are 292 occupied, and 
several are to be built under a new scheme. 

14024. Are there many premium bulls in the district? 
— There are a good number. 

14026. Is it your opinion that the by-products of 
milk should also .be under the provisions of the Order — 
skim milk, buttermilk, cheese, and so forth? — Tbe 
same provisions should apply with regard to these. 

14028. Is separated milk used iu the district? — Some- 
times for feeding calves, and I sometimes see people 
living in the lanes carrying it home. 

14027. There is no prejudice against it? — Except 
that it is considered not to be as good as the new 
milk, and some farmers refuse to rear their calves at 
all on it. They say it is injurious. That view is 
widely entertained. 

14028. Is condensed milk used at all? — No. I am 
surprised that it is not more generally used. I never 
came across anyone using it except the fishermen. 
Condensed milk is better than no milk at all. 


Dr. M. Burke, A 

14029. Tlie Chairman. — Do you hold a public appoint- 
ment in Skibbereen? — Yes, in connection with the 
Dispensary and the Workhouse. 

14030. Of course, you are familiar with the coil 
ditious under which the working classes bring up their 
children?— Yes. ' 

14081. Is there much disease in the district? — Not 
an excessive amount. 

14082. What about tuberculosis? — I should say there 
is not an excessive amount of it. 

14038. Have you any reason to suppose that the 
children of the working classes are not sufficiently 
nourished with milk? — They are not, as a rule. 

14084. To what do you attribute that. Is it inability 
to buy or inability to procure? — Mainly inability to 
procure and partially inability to buy. 

14036. Does that apply to the Rural District only, 
or is it also applicable to the town? — To both, but the 
scarcity is more acute in the rural district. Pre- 
viously I waB medical officer in the rural district. 


[.B., examined. 

14036. And you believe that the scarcity is more 
acute in the rural district than in tbe town? — Yes. 

14087. Did you ever find that when you ordered 
patients milk diet they found it difficult to procure it? — 
I often heur complaints that they have a great difficulty 
in procuring it. 

14088. And that their eonvalesoence is retarded 
owing to their not being properly nourished according 
to your directions? — Yes. 

14039. Has any outbreak of illness ever been traced 
to the milk supply? — No. In a few cases there was a 
suspicion. 

14040. Were these town cases? — No, country cases. 

14041. Would these people have procured their milk 
supply by purchase, or would it nave been raised on 
the farm?— -By purchase and from the creamery. 

14042. Was any action taken at tho time to ascertain 
whether or not the milk was the source of the infection 
by the Public Health Authority? — The cases were so 
widespread, that in consultation with Dr. Browne, tbe 
Local Government Board Inspector, we did not see 
the use of attempting to try it. 
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14048. It did not seem to indicate that the centre 
of infection existed in the district? — The eases were 
not explainable on the assumption that it was in one 
■district. 

14044. Lady Eveuard. — Have you much summer 
diarrhoea amongst children? — Not as a rule, but 
during the past season we had. 

14045. The Chairman. — Did you attribute it to 
•impure or unclean milk? — I should certainly say that 
impure milk would aggravate the epidemic. 

14046. But whether it was generated by it you are 
not sure? — That is so. 

14047. Do the mothers realise the necessity of 
keeping the milk supply for infants and babies free 
horn contamination? — Do you mean the working 
•classes? 

. 14048. Yes? — I fear not. 

14049. It is want of knowledge? — Yes. 

14050. Do they complain of inability to procure milk 
to feed infants from three to twelve months old? — Yes. 

14051. Is it your opinion that the bringing up of 
■children on tea, as we have been told they are brought 
up, is likely to have an injurious effect on the con- 
stitutions of the children so nourished? — It is almost 
■certain to have that effect. 

14052. And exposes them to greater risk in the case 
■of a disease of an epidemic character breaking out in 
the district? — Undoubtedly. 

14053. Are you in charge of the local hospital? — Yes, 
the female side. 

14054. Do you find many fever patients? — During 
the last year we have had a large number of cases. 

14055. You had no reason to suppose that any out- 
break of illness was attributable to the milk supply in 
the case of patients coming into hospital? — No. 

14056. Have you any knowledge of the conditions 
under which the farmers keep their cows and dairies? — 
Yes. 

14057. Are they careful and clean in their habits? — 
They might be better. 

14058. You think there is room for improvement? — 
Yes. They have improved considerably during the 
period I have been in the district. 

14059. But there is still room for greater develop- 
ment in that particular line? — Yes. 

14060. Is it absence of capital that compels them to 
keep then - houses in unhealthy conditions and dirty 
surroundings? — That would be part of the cause — want 
of capital. 

14061. You would favour a scheme for the improve- 
ment of cow-byres and milk-shops? — Yes. 

14062. You think it would be a useful thing for the 
protection of the public health? — Undoubtedly. 

14068. In the milk-shops in the town is there any 
attempt made to keep the milk covered when exposed 
for sale? — No. 

14064. No attempt is made to keep it from fly con- 
tamination? — Very little. 

14065. Is it also kept in shops in which other articles 
are sold, such as paraffin oil and fish? — I camiot say 
with regard to the particular articles, but I know milk 
is sold in shops where other articles are also sold. 

14066. That is objectionable? — It would depend on 
the other commodities sold in the shop. 

14067. Onions would not give a very fine flavour to 
milk? — No. 

14068. You believe some progress has been made, 
under the Order? — Yes, no doubt some advance has 
been made. 

14069. And I daresay you are of opinion that if a 
rigid enforcement of the Order was carried out, still 
further progress would be rapidly accomplished? — 
U ndoubtedly. 

14070. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Do most mothers 
in the Union nurse their own children? — Yes. 

14071. A large proportion? — I cannot tell exactly the 
proportion. 

14072. Do you think nine-tenths of them do it? — 
Unless for very grave reasons, the mothers generally 
nurse their children. • 

14073. Do the people appreciate the use of milk more 
than they did — do you think the desire for milk is 
founded on an appreciation of its usefulness for 
children? — Traditionally it has been handed down to 
them that it is the best diet for children. 
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14074. The Chairman. — Do they realise that? — Yes. 

14075. Sir Stewart Woodhocse. — , I understand from 
your statement that the children do not suffer from 
lack of milk, but that they would be better off if they 
had more milk? — Yes. 

14076. In extreme cases, how far would people have 
to go in the rural district for milk? — Sometimes they 
have to travel miles for milk 

14077. In the winter time? — Yes, and occasionally 
in the summer time they have to go long distances. 

14078. Are goats kept in your district? — They are 
fairly common in the rural district; but we muBt 
remember, of course, that there are periods of the 
year that their milk is not available. 

14079. The milk is excellent when available? — Yes. 

14080. Miss McNeill. — D o you know if anything 
has been done in the neighbourhood to provide milk 
for the children in school. In some districts arrange- 
ments have been made to provide milk in the schools 
at a small expense. Has anything like that been done 
here? — No. I had some experience of it in London, 
but not here. 

14081. It- has been adopted in several districts in 
Ireland. Do you think it is a useful thing? — Yes, and 
feasible too. 

14082. There would be no difficulty in regard to it? — 

No. 

14083. Do you think the people would realise the 
value that they would be getting for a penny spent in 
that way? — I think so. 

14084. Do you think it would be a decided advantage 
for the children if they got that drink of milk in the 
winter months in the schools?— Yes. And it could be 

managed with proper organisation. 

14085. It would require very little organisation? — 

Not much. 

14086. Mr. O'Brien. — You said that the mothers 
nurse their own children? — Yes. 

14087. For what period?— Nine months. 

14088. For the full period? — Yes. 

14089. Do any people here use oatmeal porridge as a 
food? — Yes. 

14090. And where they have a difficulty in getting 
milk, because they cannot afford to get" it, do they 
ever use separated milk as a food to take with porridge? 

— No. 

14091. Do you know if it is possible to buv separated 
milk?— Yes. 1 

14092. In the town? — I do not know about the 
town, but in the rural districts you can buy it from the 
creameries. 

14093. It- does not go back to the farmers? — Some of 
the farmers do not take it, aud it is for sale. 

14094. In my part of the country every drop of it 
goes back to the farmers?— It is possible to get it here. 

I have seen persons here procuring it at the creamery. 

14095. Have you got any opinion as to the food- 
value of separated milk? — I think it is poor. Do you 
mean for infants? 

14096. No. Only the fat is extracted from it. "We 
have been told by experts that oatmeal porridge aud 
separated milk form a valuable food for adults? — You 
have got the albuminous constituents in it. 

14097. You think it is not used here in that way? 

No. 

14098. Do you think there is a strong prejudice 
against it? — Yes. 

14099. We had a witness before us who said that 
anything to do with the creamery was contaminated 
in the minds of the people? — I would not say they hold 
that view here. I think they regard its food value as 
low. 

14100. It is not used to colour the tea? — No. 

14101. Lady Ever ard. — I s it your opinion that 
separated milk should be pasteurised. In Denmark 
the pasteurisation of separated milk is insisted on? — 

Yes, I think it is absolutely necessary. 

14102. It has been suggested to us by one. of our 
medical witnesses that it would be very advisable that 
the Inspectors under the Dairies Order should be 
furnished with a list of definite questions — that it 
would facilitate them considerably in their work Is 
that your opinion? — Yes. 
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14103. The Chairman. — Do you hold any public 
appointment, Dr. O'Meara? — I am Medical Officer of 
one of the Dispensary districts and of the Male Depart- 
ment of the Workhouse. 

14104. And you are familiar with the conditions 
under which the children are brought up?— Yes. 

14105. Do you think the children of the working- 
class population get a sufficient quantity of milk to 
bring them up healthy members of society? — No. 

14106. To what cause do you attribute the failure of 
the mothers to give a sufficient milk food to their 
children? — I think the scarcity of milk, or, to speak 
more correctly, the difficulty of obtaining milk food 
by the poor, is coincident with the growth of the 
creamery system in this locality. When I came into 
practice here about seventeen years ago there w r ere 
only two creameries in my district, and for the purpose 
of this Inquiry I went over in my mind the number 
that I am aware of, and there are now thirteen 
creameries, and the difficulty of obtaining the milk 
supply among the poor is coincident with, and has 
developed pari pansu with, the growth of the creamery 
system. 

' 14107. Do the creameries sell milk retail, if asked? — 
No. People tell me that they are loath to sell it. They 
give it in case of sickness for nothing where people 
have a difficulty in getting milk. 

14108. That does not apply generally? — It is not a 
good thing in any case, because it is a complimentary 
thing in practice. It is charitable. The fanners would 
do the same thing. 

14109. Do the farmers sell milk as a rule? — No, they 
are loath to sell it to the poor. 

14110. Have you formed auy opinion as to why the 
farmers refuse to retail milk? — There are various 
reasons. The farmer wants to make as large a profit as 
possible out of his milk supply, and he sends as much 
of it as he possibly can to the creamery, so as to 
iucrease his income and to draw as big a cheque as 
possible; and the poor are not economic, and if you 
allow the labourer to get into debt it will be difficult 
for him to pay. 

14111. Mr. O’Brien. — Is it not possible to get them 
to realise that they can only get the milk if they bring 
the money along? — That is a possibility. It would 
be difficult for them to bring the penny along some- 
times. 

14112. I don't know about that, speaking from 
personal experience. For some years I have been 
selling milk to my labourers, and to any poor people 
who want it. The small accounts became such a 
nuisance that last year we gave notice that no milk 
would be provided to people who did not bring the 
money, and now they all bring their money. In fact, 
I think a larger number of people buy from me now. 
When it was once stated definitely that no milk would 
be supplied unless the money were brought, they 
brought the money. It was not the actual scarcity of 
the. penny, but through carelessness that they did" not 
bring it? — You may pay your labourers better. 

14113. These are not my own labourers? — I mean 
the labourers iu your district. The labourers have not 
big wages in this part of the country. 

14114. Miss McNeill. — W hat are the wages? — 7s. to 
8s. a week. 

14115. The Chairman.— W ould that mean with food? 
— They have a cottage with that. 

14116. And potato ground? — Yes. The ordinary 

labourer would have a cottage and about 7s. a week. ‘ 

14117. Miss McNeill — What would he pay for his 
cottage? — Is. 3cT. for the house and acre. 

14118. The Chairman. — Have you ever traced any 
outbreak of disease to the milk supply? — In this locality’ 
when there is an infectious disease we always stop the 
supply of milk to the creamery. We have not' very manv 
milk-bome diseases in this district. Typhoid fever is 
rather rare. We get sporadic eases. 

14119. Do you find that the farmers are amenable 

and discontinue the supply to the creamery? We 

make them amenable by insisting on it-. Sometimes 
we notify the manager of the creamery, if the creamery 
is near the suspected dairy, and in' addition we teil 
the dairy proprietor not to send milk to the creamery. 

14120. Does the manager of the creamery co-operate 
with you in that?— I think so. They are careful to 
refuse milk from an infected house. Of course, some 
diseases have been spread by milk. There was an out- 
break of typhoid in Bandon, and it was traced directly 
to the separated milk from the creamery. 


14121. Do you regard separated milk as of much 
value as a food? — Yes, it is a valuable food. It con- 
tains all the sugar of milk, milk albumen, and salts of 
milk. In fact, I think that the disuse of skim milk and 
sour milk by the peasantry is far more to be regretted 
than the present deficiency in the supply of new milk. 
Skim milk is the same as new milk with the fat extracted;, 
and, consequently, by supplying a little fat of some 
kind to the. skim milk you will have the same nutriment. 
But, in addition to that, it was found that the peasants 
in Bulgaria, like the old people iu Ireland, are very 
long-lived, and that matter was inquired into by 
Metcluiikoff, and he traced it to the use of sour milk 
by the peasants. Our people are rather long-lived 
also. We have many people over seventy years of age- 
nnd a great many old-age pensioners. I think that, 
just as in the case of Bulgaria, the longevity of the 
Irish peasant is largely due to the use of sour milk,, 
which obtained up to twenty years ago. I have been 
interested in this question for a long time, and I have 
taken a good deal of trouble over it, because in con. 
iiection with the tuberculosis inquiry and this move- 
•ment of Lady Aberdeen’s, in which I took part, I 
wrote some papers. I will read an extract from one 
of these papers that deals with this subject: — 

“ Defective dietary has been reducing our national 
stamina for the past thirty or forty years. Previous to 
that time, though the population was far greater then 
than it is now, our peasantry, who were robust and 
little troubled with consumption, lived on bread made 
from home-grown wheat, skimmed milk, potatoes, and 
stirabout. Now the peasantry live for the most part 
on tea, and bread made from imported flour. Milk 
is not now obtainable by the poor, who, even when 
ill, have difficulty in obtaining any, as almost the 
entire milk supply of the country is absorbed by the 
creameries. The Vice-President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture stated a few mouths ago in Dublin (this article 
was written in 1908) that the total production of milk 
in Ireland is four hundred and seventy-five million 
gallons annually. Only seventy-five million gallons 
are used as food — that is about- one-third of a pint per 
head per day, or only sufficient, as they say in the 
country, ‘ to colour the tea.’ This is a serious matter, 
when we consider that there is no nourishment in tea, 
except whatever amount of sugar and milk are mixed 
with it, and that milk has no substitute as a food for 
young children. Furthermore, the milk returned by 
creameries — the separated milk as it is called — is not- 
usable for food, owing to the objectionable greasy 
flavour it acquires in passing through the machinery." 

14122. Miss McNeill. — D o you think that is due to 
imperfect cleansing? — Yes. Some, of the farmers told 
me that they can use the separated milk from the hand- 
separator, while they cannot use it when it comes from 
the creamery, and it is undoubtedly objectionable. 

14128. In some creameries the apparatus is not kept 
in a sufficiently clean condition? — Tlmt would account 
for it, of course. 

14124. Mr. Campbell. — Would not dirty milk con- 
taminating the lot have something to do with it? — Yes. 
In some creameries the milk is heated, and it is 
supposed to be pasteurised. As a matter of fact, it 
is not pasteurised. It is simply heated up to a certain 
temperature for the purpose of getting out the cream 
more thoroughly, and it passes through a very long 
tube, and that tube requires a good deni of care. 

14125. Is it not clean? — I cannot say. 

14126. Have you smelt the separated milk they 
return from the creamery? — There is nc bad smell 
from newly separated milk. The bad smell arises 
subsequently. 

14127. What would that smell be due to? — It is due 
to putrefaction setting in in the milk. 

14128. It would not be due to anything metallic 
in connection with the machinery? — I don’t think the 
smell arises from that. 

14129. You did not form an opinion? — Yes. 

14130. Is the milk clean that comes from the farmers 
to these creameries? — Some of it is not. 

14131. Had the appointment of new officers any 
effect in improving that? — I am afraid' not up to the 
present. The new Order is administered by the farmers 
themselves, and you cannot expect them to be too 
strict. 

14132. The Chairman. — Human nature is the same 
in Skibbereen as in other places? — We are very human 
here. 
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14133. Do you wish to continue reading some further 
extracts from your paper?— No. That is the extract I 
wished to draw your attention to. In saying what I 
have said, I am not to be. understood as saying any. 
-thing against the creamery system, which is absolutely 
necessary for the purpose of clean butter-making, and 
for any place that Irish butter may take in the market. 
I am simply calling attention to an incidental evil that 
has arisen. 

14134. Your object is to obviate the inconvenience 
that has arisen through the introduction of the 
creamery system ? — Yes. 

14135. Have you thought of any scheme whereby it 
would be possible to secure milk for the working-class 
population all the year round. Do you think the 
farmers would supply the milk?— I am altogether 
against corporate trading. 

14136. You would not be in favour of the establish- 
ment of local depots by governing bodies? — No. They 
are bound to be expensive. 

14137. Do you think the. farmers could bo induced 
to supply milk retail?— I don’t see why they should 
not. 

14188. They get a poor price for tlieir milk at the 
■creamery?— They get a bad price. They get a poor 
price from the creamery — the creamery cannot afford 
to pay them a good price. If the creamery pays four- 
pence a gallon to the farmer for his milk, and if he 
gets 8d. a gallon by selling retail, I don’t see why he 
should not retail it. 

14139. Lady Ever Aim.— Do you think that if the 
labourers co-operated and went to a farmer, and told 
him they requirod a certain quantity of milk, the 
farmer would supply thorn?— It is hard to get labourers 
to co-opcrate. 

14140. The Chairman.— Is there a Laud and Labour 
Organisation in this district?— Yes, in the town. 

14141. Is it widespread in its ramifications? — They 
have a good deal of discussion occasionally, and provide 
the Press with material. 

14142. Have they made any suggestion whereby the 
difficulty would be met?— No. The Land and Labour 
Association is an urban body. 

14143. And discusses Imperial concerns? — Yes. 
They are an urban body; and the scarcity of milk is 
not so much felt in the town as in the country. I think 
the supply of milk to the town is sufficient', as far as 
I know. 

But the. difficulty is to get a milk supply 
available for remote, cottages that are scattered over 
the rural district? — Yes, ana I think the most economic 
way would be to try and manage it through the farmers 
in each district. 

14145. The distribution should be done by the 
producer?— Not necessarily; but you won't liave a 
demand for new milk to the extent you imagine. 

14146. There won’t be a demand lor new milk to 
an extent that would warrant the expenditure of 
capital? — No; the only milk they want is to colour 
wie tea and for children, and for the sick. They 
don t value milk as a food. The disuse of sour milk 
country is most lamentable. 

14147. It is one of the things that it scorns well- 
nigh impossible to restore?— You would have to 
ducate the people up to it. Some of the farmers use 
nana-made separators and make butter. In the 
inirteen creameries in my district the great majority 
se hand-separators. Each man separates his own 
cream. The farmers in the district are small. A 
larmer with six cows would be fairly well off. 

' ®"PP Hsin K tor ft moment that the creameries 
£"“ l be , mdiiced to sell milk retail to the poor, would 
with the difficulty in the rural districts? — In 
ls ‘ r ‘ct, owing to the great number of creameries 
vrf! i are -’ lfc , would m eet the difficulty fairly well, if 
you take in all the auxiliary stations. 

veitlf 9, Ifc w ? uld not entail any very serious incon- 
fa, S mSkJ^No W " " - “ lkln e “ lo »S 

I dSfu yy ! . m , k “” la >> tb. distance? — In my district 
a half „ hmk *, lere is ft creamery in every mile and 
i Jr, 01 two m >tos. 

it wJ;i S 5 tllat a ? aa this district is concerned 
crekme!,, decrease, the difficulty if the 

WoteShSV 110 1° » paper ivhicli I 

Pulsorv ^ kk su 88 ea ted that it should be made com- 
creamL? h ^ C [ Camer j es sel1 milk - 1 think the 
. shou i ld be made to sell. 

^tion in wf;,vri arm 1 ers ataI ! careful aa to the con- 
which they keep their cows — do they wash 
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the udders?— No. We are not as advanced as that in 
this locality. 

14153. I suppose they would be disposed to smile if 
you suggested the necessity of doing so?— They might 
go farther than smile. 6 

* 4154 ; A,lcl the Person making the suggestion would 
not be the person to smile the longest?— No. There is 
a peculiar custom in this part of the country. The 
dwelling, cowsheds and dairy are built in an angle, or 
"V lr m, s ! des °* a ST 1 *™, and the centre is hollowed 
out. I hat is where the manure pit is placed. I have 
been trying to get that manure pit removed for fourteen 
years. I have not succeeded very well. In some cases 
1 Have had prosecutions of eighteen or twenty small 
farmers at a time, and that is not a very pleasant 
f< £. a doct 1 or to do. I got them to clean them 
out. These places are congested, and they used 
to have epidemics of fever— of typhus. But since 
these manure pits were cleaned out there has been no 
epidemic. 

14155. Mr. Wilson. — That must have caused public 
opinion in that neighbourhood to be in your favour?— 
it is hard to influence public opinion in this locality. 

I he advantage is negative. A person who is saved 
fiom typhus fever does not know what he is saved 
from Others follow on the same lines as those who 
have been prosecuted, and the thing still exists; it is 
very difficult to deal with it. An order has to be. 
made through the Board of Guardians, and they are 
naturally slow to make an order to prosecute one of 
themselves ; then I have to give evidence before the 
< ourt, and that is very objectionable. In fact, I got 
tired of it. b 

14156. The. Chairman. — Don’t you think that it 
would be desirable that the supervision of the Dairies 
and l owsheds Order should be controlled by some 
central authority? — I think so. 

14157. You would almost despair of having an 
efficient and uniform administration unless it was at 
least supervised by some central authority ?— It is 
supposed to be supervised at present by the Local 
Government Board. 

14158. It is very hard to do that from the Custom 
House? — Yes. 

14159. The Local Government Board is a central 
authority. Unless the central authority acts directly 
I don t see how you can do it. 

14160. Lady Everard.— It has been suggested to us 
that the veterinary inspector should be a whole-time 
officer, appointed by a central body in Dublin?— That 
would be a great advantage to the veterinary inspector, 
as he would be independent, just as it would be a 
great advantage to the dispensary doctor if he were 
put in the same, position. 

14161. The Chairman. — Local influences will operate ? 

— It is the same ease with doctors. We are supposed 
to prosecute our own patients, and it is an absurd 
position to put any professional man into. We have 
to do it, and if we do not do it we are written to by 
tlie Local Government Board as to why we did not do 
it, until we get sick of the whole thing. 

14162. Mr. Wilson.— The trouble, I take it, in 
regard to the separated milk, is that the milk baa 
been partially pasteurised in the process of heating for 
the extraction of cream? — Yes. 

14163. That would begin to kill off such bacilli as the 
lactic acid bacilli, and it would leave the Bpore-beariug 
putrefactive bacteria, and, consequently, when the 
process is finished, and the separated milk has been 
taken back to the farmer’s house, these spore-bearing 

germs would have a great opportunity for growing? 

They would be incubated, in fact. 

14164. And when the farmer gets his milk back in 
his can the germs that preserve the milk against 
the putrefactive bacilli are destroyed, and the putre- 
factive bacilli grow, and by the “time the separated 

milk gets back to the home it is almost unfit for use? 

Yes. 

14165. Would that not be got over if they introduced 
cultures of the lactic acid bacilli?— I believe so, to 
some extent. It would help to prevent the putre- 
faction. If you take the. fresh separated milk, there 
is a greasy flavour in it. 

14166. It seems to be oil of some kind? — Yes. I 

think the cause of this flavour is a matter for scientific 
inquiry. 

14167. Lady Everard. — Iu Denmark no separated 
milk is allowed out of the creamery until it is steri- 
lised? — Yes, that is proper. 

14168. Mr. Wilson. — Would you not put in the 
lactic acid germs also? — Yes. You would be doing 
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what we have been doing professionally. The lactic 
acid germ is prepared in tablet form, and it is used 
to make lactonised or sour milk, and what the Irish 
peasant .used to get for a penny a gallon London people 
pay threepence a pint for. 

14160. Could we not get back to something like that, 
recognising that the creameries are there and have 
come to stay? — Yes, as I have stated already. 

14170. We get the separated milk pasteurised, and 
let them send it back plus the lactic acid bacilli that 
were removed? — Yes. If you can get separated milk 
in such a condition that you can keep it like the old 
skimmed milk you would be national benefactors, I 
believe. 

14171. Obviously, the same solution will not solve 
the problem all over Ireland? — No. The Northern 
people are mutually, independent, and from douraess of 
character these farmers .will not sell milk to the 
labourers, or some of them refuse to do so. There is 
a better feeling in the South of Ireland between master 
and man. 

14172. Sir Stewart Wooohouse. — Do you think 
there would be any difficulty on the part of the 
labourer in sending the money with his messenger for 
milk every morning?— You may Have the difficulty of 
distance in some cases. You would also have the 
difficulty of the farmer getting the penny a day, or 
sixpence a week. That does not materialise so much 
in the farmer’s -house. It goes astray. In practice the 
idea of the farmer is to send all the milk together to 
the creamery, so as to get a big cheque at the end of 
the month. 

14178. You think the labourer wants education as to 
the value of milk? — Yes; the dietary has changed so 
much, and there is less nutriment in' the diet used by 
the labourer now than in the diet he used formerly. 

14174. Mr. Wilson. — What would your suggestion 
be about supplying the children with milk at school? — 
It would be a very good thing in theory, but if you 
try to start it I think you will have objections. They 
would look on that as charity. 

14175. Mr. O’Brien. — They would have to pay for 
it. It is merely giving them the facility, and, 
perhaps, help them to some extent. They might have 
to pay half the cost, and the other half would be paid 
by trie local health body, or any other organisation 
interested in the health of children? — You would sub- 
sidise the milk from the rates? 

14176. No: but through local organisation, like the 
Women's National Health Association. In my part of 
the country we have tried such a scheme. We found 
that the price of the milk would work out at twopence, 
a head per week for five school days, and we found' . 
that the labourers could not pay that, because very 
often they have six or seven children going to school 
at the same time, but we were able to get money 
subscribed; that made up half the expense. That was 
under the National Health Association. There were 
a number of farmers who had no children, or whose 
children were grown up, who also subscribed, and we 
don’t think that the poor people whose children would 
get milk in that way would look on it as a charity. 
The difficulty was that there was an objection on the 
part of the school manager to using the school as a 
centre. The school manager thought it would interfere 
with the teacher's time, and there would be a difficulty 
about washing up the cups?— I think you would have 
that difficulty generally with school managers. That 
is quite understandable, because there would be a 
certain amount of mess about the school, arid the cups 
must be washed. 

14177. Miss McNeill.— C an yori give us an idea of 

the ordinary daily diet of the labourer’s family? 

Bread and tea. Here they have fish and potatoes. 
The labouring people regard milk as colouring for tea. 

14178. They don’t think that a cup of milk would 
be of more value than tea? — They may; but thev 
will take the tea in preference. 

14179. With regard to what was said' about the 
creameries, do you think if there was a more vigorous 
inspection of creameries carried on that the objection 


to separated milk might be got over? — I don’t know 
about that. I know the objection of people to the 
flavour of the separated milk is not confined to this, 
locality. I know it is widespread. 

14180. Mr. Campbell. — Do the farmers use the 
separated milk fpr calf-rearing? — Some do. 

14181. The whole thing seems to me to be want of 
education? — Education is the basis of everything. 

14182. The Chairman. — It has been represented to- 
this Commission already that even the farmers them- 
selves, in their desire to send the largest possible 
quantity of milk to the creamery, deprive their own 
children of an adequate supply. ' Is that an' extreme 
view to take? — No. I don’t want to give this extract 
which I have in my hand in evidence, but I draw your 
attention to this paragraph. (Witness handed a 
printed extract to the Chairman.) 

14188; Lady Ever ard. — Don’t you think a great deal 
of it arises from the fact that the girls at schools are 
not brought up to understand the food value of the milk? 
—No; I think it goes further back than the present 
generation altogether. 

14184. I am speaking of the present generation— 
the mothers of the future? — Mothers ought to nurse 
their own children. 

14185. The mothers of the present day were not 
educated to the value of milk as a food? No. 

14186. If the children that they are bringing up 
were educated in the value of milk’ as a food would it 
not be an improvement?— Yes; that is being done here. 
In this locality wo think we are more advanced than 
many parts of Ireland. Wc have Cookery Classes and 
Technical Instruction. 

14187. Have you a permanent Technical School? * 

We have permanent Technical Instruction, and then 
we have practically permanent cookery classes going 
on, and in these food value is taught. ’ 

14188. Mr. Campbell. — Is it having any effect?— 
Yes, it is having an effect, but it is rather too soon 
to expect it. It has been only going on for six years. 
It has an effect on the cookery. 

14189. You have seen the ‘ results? — Yes; and the- 
results will be greater later on, because the cookery 
classes are well attended, nnd it has. been found to 
have an influence. 

14190. Mr. O'Brien.— D o you think that the children 
ij i P° or .’ "'* len «*ey are about ten. or twelve years 
old, think it is more fashionable and more grown-up 
to take tea than milk? — They prefer it from the a»e 
of six months. ' ;f . 

14191. Do you. mean that they would rather drink 
tea than milk?— They are trained to the taste of tea 
from a very early age. There is such a thing as tea 
drunkenness, which has an influence on women like 
alcohol has on men. 

14192. Miss McNeill.— I n a lesser degree?— Yes. I- 
am referring to ‘the peasantry who keep the teapot 
stewing all day, and they take tea about every four 
hours when the stimulus becomes necessary. ' Children 
-li • tbo a S e of six months, and they grow up 
bl i developed, and won’t take' the milk. 

Hm Mr. 0 Brien— T here was a family of children 
that suffered from indigestion, and my wife got them 
off the uso of tea, and got them to use shell cocoa. The 
mother said that they got rid of their indigestion, and 
triey said they now -wanted food?— Stewed tea is 
very injurious to the constitution.. 

14194. Lndy Everard. — In Newry we had evidence 
that children in the hospital did not know what the 

iAior was?— I can quite understand that. 

^ 1419'j, Is there much tuberculosis among ' the 
children in this district? — There is a fair amount— not 
a very great deal. The form we have here is pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

14196.. Sir. O’Brien. — It is got from infected persons 
coming mto the house, such as emigrants who return 
to die in the old home?— Yos, The high percentage in 
tuberculosis is caused by the returned Americans, to a 
great extent. 

- kad.Y Everarp.— Do the people realise how 

infectious tuberculosis is.?— 1 They do. now. ... 


14198. The Chairman. — You are interested. Lady 
Coghill, in the work of the Women’s National Health 
Association?— I am President of the branch here. 

14199. And have you been identified with this work 
in this locality for some time? — Yes. 

, 142 9°; "We haVe had from the. doctor an expression 
of- opmiori as regards the general condition of the 


Lady Coghill examined. 


working-class population and the. difficulty in procuring 
milk? — Yes. 

14201. Are there any nurses, employed under the 
Women’s National Health Association in this- district? 
—There are nurses in the Skibbereen branch, but not 
in our branch. 
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14202. Tho nurses you speak of, are they deriving 
their salaries from public appointments? — Yes. 

14203. Lady Eveuard. — A re they sick nurses or 
mid wives? — Midwives. 

14204. The Chairman. — Has any effort been made by 
the members of your Association to deal with the 
scarcity of milk in the rural district? — No, because I 
don't think we felt it very, much. There is no scarcity 
of milk in our immediate district. 

14205. Have other members of the Association ever 
reported at a general meeting of the body that there 
is a scarcity of milk? — No. It may be in the more 
remote districts, but certainly not here in my 
experience. 

14206. Is there much tuberculosis amongst tho 
people? — No, I don’t know of many cases. Here and 
there, there have beeu cases — returned Americans and 
a couple of families iu which the disease was hereditary, 
but certainly uot in our village. 

14207. How far is that from Skibbereen? — Five. 
mileB. 

14208. Is it on the sea? — Yes. 

14200. What particular branch of philanthropic work 
is the Association carrying on iu your district? — I 
don't think it is carrying on much philanthropic work, 
but it is doing educational work. We had lectures by 
Dr. O'Meara and others, and I think that they did. 
good. There, are more open wiudows and a greater fear 
of contagion amongst the people than there was. 

14210. Have you any complaint to make in regard 
to the habits of the people and the manner in which 
they keep their houses? — I have no complaints. They 
uro wonderfully clean, considering how very few 
appliances they have. 

14211. Are they, ns a rule, poor in the. rural popula- 
tion? — Yes; according to the standard of English 
wages; but I think they are rarely without food. 

14212. It is not a question of want? — No. 

14213. They are not very highly nourished? — No. 
One year thero was a great deal of hunger and 
destitution. That was about twelve years ago; we 
made a collection, and we fed the children in the 
schools on milk and bread for three months. The 
children brought their own mugs; the milk was 
brought to the school during the recreation time, aud 
the children drank it. It had a most extraordinary 
effect on them. They looked like as if they were 
starving at the beginning, and they were fine, healthy 
children afterwards. I took photographs of them. 
14214. That was a time of unusual stress?— Yes. 
14215. But to some extent the same condition would 
prevail at the present time? — Yes. When we gave 
•them the milk the children wanted tea, but we refused 
to give it to them. 

14216. It was a vitiated taste they had acquired? — Yes. 
14217. After a time you found no difficulty in getting 
them to take the milk? — No; they wanted it in the 
end. 

14218. You look, I suppose, after the babies of the 
district to see that they arc properly cared? — We had 
a babies' class here, and we gave clothes, and it was 
very good. I am afrai'd the mothers used to pawn the 
clothes. 

14219. That would be the town population? — Yes. 
In my district the children are well looked after. 

14220. You would appreciate any effort that would 
be made to ensure the distribution of milk amongst 
the working-classes? — Yes. 

14221. Have you thought of any scheme outside your 
own district, where the difficulty does not seem to bn 
acute, whereby 'it would be possible, with the help and 
co-operation of philanthropic work, to increase tho milk 
supply? — No. I think you must create the demand. 

14222. And educational work would have to precede 
any effort to supply? — I don't think there is any 
demand for milk. My sister and I have a creamery, 
and all the people buy milk there. 

14223. That is a proprietary creamery under your 
own control? — Yes. 

14224. Do you know if other creameries do likewise? 
— No, because other creameries don't have cows of 
their own. We have a dairy of our own. We sell all 
the milk and make no butter. There is a very high 
percentage of fat in the milk, and every drop of it is 
sold in the village. We have gone in very much for 
milk-testing and milk records. 

14225. Is there any possibility of. getting the dairy 
farmers to follow that example? — They think it is 
absolutely unnecessary. 

14226. They form most fallacious opinious as to the 
cows that are the best dairy servants? — It is likely. 



Lady Coghill.— 21st March, 1912. 
14227. What breed of cows have you? — When we 
took over tho dairy we took over what we got. They 
were half-bred shorthorns,, and we go iu for Ayrshires, 
and we have an Ayrshire bull, and we have about six 
thoroughbred Ayrshires. There is a very high per- 
centage of butter fat in our milk. 

14228. Have you any shorthorn records of the 
milk yield? — Yes. Our best cow gave six hundred 

gallons; but we are going to work that up. When we 
started the cows were only giving about four hundred 
gallons. 

14229. Mr. O’Biuen. — Six hundred gallons a year is 
very much above the average of the country? — Yes. 

They would be quite content with four hundred gallons 
here. They could not tell you what the yield is. 

14230. The Chairman. — Is there any other district 
similur to yours iu which the milk is available? — In 
Clonakilty I think it is. 

14231. Mr. Wilson. — What was the quantity per 
head of milk that you gave the children at school?— 

About half a pint a day. Everyonei used to bring their 
own mug. 

14232. Do you remember what the expense amounted 
to? — There were about 120 children, and they got 60 
pints of milk; that is, Gs. a day for the milk. We 
paid eightpence a gallon for the milk. I am sure you 
could get it direct for sixpence all the year round. 

14233. It cost you 5s. a day for 120 children? — That 
did not include the bread. 

14234. With regard to the milk records, you have 
improved tho yields of your cows from four hundred 
to six hundred gallons? — Yes. 

14235. Do you give the keeping of the milk record 
the. credit of that? — Yes. 

14236. It was uot due to any change iu breed? — No. 

14237. It was due to tho weeding-out of the inferior 
animals? — Yes. We sold them off, and we bought others, 
and now, of course, the heifers that , are coming on, 
we breed them from the best milkers. 

14238. How long have you been established ?— Three 
years; and we have the Ayrshires not quite one year. 

14239. The Chairman. — Have you discovered that 
your milk, as drawn from the cow, would not some- 
times come up to the three per cent, standard? — There 
was oue cow that did not come up to it. 

14240. Mr. Wilson. — You are on suitable land for 
dairying? — Yes. The percentage of butter fat in our 
milk has been 3-1, 3'7, and it goes up to 4 per cent, 
in September. 

14241. Mr. O’Brien. — What difference do you have 
in the summer and winter milk in the quantity? — 

Five or six farmers supply us with seven hundred 
gallons of milk per month in winter, and in June with 
four thousnud. 

14242. You sell to your labourers and other people? 

—We give the milk to our labourers. 

14243. Do you give according to the size of the 
family? — Yes. 

14244. How much per head do you give — would it 
amount to half a pint per head per day? — Yes. 

14245. You sell milk as well?— Yes-' 

14246- Do you think that the people who buy, buy 
as much as half a pint per head for their family? — 

Those that aro well off would, but the men that are not 
so well off would buy about a quart a day for a family 
of about six. 

14247. On the whole, they apparently recognise the 
value of milk? — Yes. The consumption of butter 

amongst the farmers in my district iB going up. 

14248. They are using more butter than they did? — 

They bring in their milk and buy back butter.' 

14249. Mr. Camprell. — You are referring to persons 
in the immediate neighbourhood of your creamery? — 

Within about three miles. 

14250. You arc not referring to the whole country- 
side? — No- 

14251. Mr. Wilson. — Have you known of cases 
where farmers starved their children by sending all 
their milk to the creamery in order to have a big 
cheque at the end of the month?— No; from the looks 
of the children I would not imagine it is true. 

14252. Mr. Campbell. — This creamery of yours is 
quite a small creamery? — Yes; it is confined to about 
twenty-two farms. 

14253. It is not a steam creamery? — No. 

14254. Do you find much difficulty in getting clean 
milk? — No. 

14255. Do you find this bad flavour from the 
separated milk that Dr. O’Meara spoke of? — I never 
tasted it- For cooking purposes it was all right. 
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14256. Is it brought bade and used in the farm? — 
Yes, for calves and pigs. 

14257. They don’t vise it as food for the family? — No. 

14258. Mr. O’Brien. — Except for baking bread 
occasionally ? — Y es. 

14259. Are there many goats kept in this district of 
yours? — Yes, a good many. 

14260. Is any attempt made to improve the breed? — 
No; I think Mrs. Becher was trying to introduce the. 


14261. You have not introduced her yet? — No. 

14262. The goat used is the ordinary long-haired Irish 
goat? — Yes. 

14263. That comes into her milking season in March 
and goes out in October? — Yes. 

14264. And is no use for winter dairying? — No. 

14265. The goat is not hand-fed at all in your 
district? — No. 

14266. She is not kept in tbo house?— No. 

14267. Is she ever peg-tetliered? — Sometimes they 
are tethered — they are tied together. 

14268. "When they have got the goat’s milk I suppose 
the people don’t come to you for milk? — No. The 
goats are mostly used in the Union cottages. 

14269. How many are there in your village? — We 
have the privilege' of feeding ten or twelve goats 
belonging to other people. 


14270. I was talking of the Union cottages? — There 
are a great many in our district. There are about 
thirty-four in the district. 

14271. And the inhabitants of these cottages, an: 
they working on the roads or on the farms? — On the 
farms. 

14272. And therefore they get milk from tire farmers? 
— I should say so. 

14273. They are. not dependent then on the goat for 
their milk? — No. 

14274. They come to you for milk? — Yes. 

14275. That is to say, the. persons who are living in 
the Union cottages? — Yes. We have a ini Ik supply all 
the year round. I cannot sec how tiro other creameries 
could sell. 

14276. You could not doit only that you had your own 
supply? — No. 

14277. It is your own supply you arc selling and 
not the supply of the farmers? — Yes. 

14278. Mr. Wilson. — But if there was a definite 
demand for so many gallons of fresh milk per day 
would it not be then feasible? — If there, was a definite 
demand the farmers would sell it rather than send it 
to the creamery. 

14279. The difficulty is that these halfpenny demands 
are not organised in a way that the. farmer could 
profitably cater for them? — That is so. He could not 
be sure of n steady demand. 


Mr. Daniel McOartuy examined. 


14280. The Chairman. — You are Clerk of the 
Skibbereen Rural District Council? — Yes, sir. 

14281. Your Council has only recently put the Dairies 
and Cowsheds Order into operation? — It is about six 
months in operation ; but I do not think anything has 
been done yet in the urban district. In the rural 
district something has been done. 

14282. Have you had reports from your inspectors? — 
Our inspector sent in forty-nine reports, and in the 
reports he sent in every cowshed was reported as being 
most defective and dirty, and the order that the 
Council made was to adjourn the matter. 

14283. That would not lead to a very immediate 
change? — I do not believe it would. “Adjourning’’ 
does not convey that idea to me. 

14284. Is it a fair question to ask whether it was 
under pressure the veterinary inspector was appointed? 
— It was not under pressure. The Council knew that 
the Kilmallock Rural Council had been compelled to 
appoint an officer, and to avoid any trouble to them- 
selves they appointed an inspeotor. 

14285. Is the veterinary officer residing in the town? 
— Yes. 

14286. Does he act for the urban district? — Yes, and 
for the Department of Agriculture. He has a 
dispensary at Leap, and Ballydehob and Drimoleague. 

14287. I suppose it would be idle to inquire whether 
the dairies are in a suitable condition? — I cannot 
answer that question. 

14288. You have no personal knowledge?— The only 
knowledge I have is that there are 572 dairies regis- 
tered, with an average number of eight cows in each, 
and tlvere are several more that should be registered, 
and are not. I have reported this frequently to the 
Rural Council. 

14289. With what result? — " Adjourned.” 

14290. That Beems rather a favourite decision to 
arrive at here, and it does not determine at what time 
the matter is to be taken up again ?— Sine die. 

14291. Are the members of the Rural Council them- 
selves interested in the dairy trade?— One gentleman, 
who was a member of the Council, and who was to 
give evidence here to-day, died. He had two 
creameries, and he was himself in favour of having all 
these things carried out, and also the Chairman, Mr. 
Burke. The small farmers, who comprise the 
majority of the Council, do not like to be putting too 
much expense on their brethren. Undoubtedly, there 
is a scarcity of supply in Skibbereen in the winter 
months, and consequently the demand must be greater 
man cue supply. A uniform price is charged in this 
town for milk winter and summer — eigntpence a 
gallon— and this price is much too high in many cases 
for the ordinary workingman who has a family, because 
the average weekly wage for a workingman is about 


10b., and that is not constant. Probably ho might be 
idle for two months during the year, and then he has 
a family of four or five, who require at least six pints 
of milk iu the. day, and lie is not able to buy more 
than two pints on account of the prohibitive price. 

14292. It is the ordinary commercial price? — Yes. It 
is prohibitive if you require a large quantity of it, and 
have not money to pay for it. 

14298. That is the question of inability to buy?— 
Yes. When I was a boy there was plenty of skim milk 
in the farmer's house. That was principally used for 
the nourishment of growing children, as well as for a 
portion of the diet of working men. If he had 
potatoes and fish, he would have a pint of this milk, 
which would cost a farthing or a halfpenny. That is 
abolished by the creamery system. At that time also 
this skim milk was brought into the market, and the 
whole rural district brought their butter into 
Skibbereen, which was a very important market at 
the time, with the result that the demand was not 
sufficient for the supply, and butter was very cheap, 
so that the working-classes could purchase it at sixpence 
or sevenpence a pound. They would get two pounds 
then for what they would only get one now, and that 
was a very great consideration also. The remedy I 
suggest is winter dairying, in order to keep up the 
Bupply, and the provision of some sort of milk depots, 
supplied by winter dairying farmers, where the milk 
could be sold at about sixpence a gallon to the working- 
classes. I imagine that the Board of Agriculture 
should offer substantial prizes to encourage the farmers 
to go in for winter dairying, and if there was 
any loss on the sale of the milk at sixpence a gallon, 
there should also be a subsidy from Imperial or local 
sources. 

14294. Mr. Campbell. — You would not suggest that 
as a permanent subsidy? — Experimentally. That is 
all the. evidence I have to give with regard to the town. 
With regard to the country, I think the labourers 
should be provided either with Kerry e.ows or goats, 
because in some parts of the country, where labourers' 
cottages are situated, they are very isolated, and the 
farmers on whose lauds those cottages are built are 
very hostile to the labourers, on account of having the 
cottages on their land. At the last meeting of our 
local Agricultural Society I suggested that we should 
give prizes for the three best goats in the district for 
milk, and the reason I suggested it was on account of 
the immunity of goats from tuberculous disease, and 
the majority of the members of the society, who were 
farmers themselves, thought that the goat- was too 
destructive, and were not In favour of my suggestion. 
In fact, on account of the goat’s horns, I think they 
believe he is related to the “old boy.” I suggested 
that we should write to Lady Aberdeen for an improved 
breed of goat, and Her Excellency wrote a nice letter 
in reply, saying that she would give a prize to the 
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society. Whether it is for the goat or not I cannot 
say. Dr. O’Meara spoke of the preference of the people 
for tea to milk. My opinion is that the preference for 
the. tea arose from the scarcity of the milk, and 
farmers in the country who have milk, and who do 
not send it to the creamery, utilise the milk for dinner 
as a portion of the food supply. I tasted the creamery 
milk, and it has a most objectionable taste. Whether 
it is from the machinery or not I do not know, but it 
is most objectionable for human food, and I would not 
recommend it anyway. 

14295. The Chairman.— I s it used at all for food?— 


Mr. Daniel McCarthy.— 2,laf Mar oh, 1012. 

It is only used for making cakes in the country, and 
in the town it is principally used for feeding pigs. 

14296. Would you be in favour of utilising the rates 
for cheapening the milk supply to the labouring popula- 
tion? — I cannot answer that question, because there 
are so many different charges on the rates. 

14297. This would be an additional charge? — Yes. 

The subsidy that I would suggest is from the Board of 
Agriculture. 

_ 14298. Mr. Wilson. — It does nob make much 
difference whether it is an Imperial or a local rate?— 

W e do not feel it when it is given by the Treasury 
so much, because it is not direct-. 


Mr. Timothy Sheehy examined. 


14299. The Chairman. — Mr. Sheehy we would be 
glad to hear if you have anything to say to us? — I am 
a business man in the town, and have rather an 
intimate knowledge of the country also, and I may 
say that, so far as the labouring population and the 
fishing population are concerned, there is always a 
scarcity of milk amongst them. I have heard them 
complain over and over again. 

14300. That they cannot get- milk to buy?— Yes. It 
was only within the last three days that I met the 
wife of a fisherman, thirty-five years of age, and she 
was very run down. I asked her, “ Why do you not 
drink milk,” and she said, “ Where can I get it.” 
The children also do not get a sufficient quantity of 
milk. So far as my own opinion would go, I would 
bo glad to see a law passed to compel the creameries 
to sell milk to poor people. 

14301. How far do you think that would solve the 
question? — I think it would go a great distance, but 
not the entire way. At present we have fowl depots, 
mid I do not see why we should not have milk depots. 
I have a farm myself and sell milk. There is a scarcity 
sometimes, and I have to get a supply from the 
countrymen; but sometimes they will not give it, 
because they do not like to break what they are sending 
to the creamery. 

14302. Is that during the summer months? — No, 
during the winter. There is no shortage during the 
summer, but in the winter we have to send the poor 
people away, unable to give them milk. I certainly 
think the law should assist the poor man to get a supply 
of milk, and that the creamery should be compelled to 
sell to him. They sell Danish pigs' heads and 
Newfoundland meat, and why should they not sell milk 
to the poor. They retail other articles' of commerce, 
and why not retaiL what is their staple article of manu- 
facture, and which is most essential to the rising 
generation. If our children do not get a sufficient 
quantity of new milk what kind of people will we have 
in the next generation? 


14303. How many cottages are there in the Skibbereen 
Tjnion? — About 292. With regard to the fishing popula- 
tion, they are scattered, and if they get half a pint of 
milk they are very lucky, and when the farmer’s 
supply is out they have to fall back upon black tea. 

14304. Is there really a scarcity for the fishing 
population around the seaboard? — Yes. The farms are 
small, and the farmers are out of milk themselves for 
a portion of the year. 

14305. You think some encouragement should be 
given to winter dairying? — Yes. I know several small 
farmers that for two or three months would not have 
any milk. 

14306. Even for their own families? — Yes. 

14307. Mr. Wilson. — Is that because they send it to 
the creamery? — No, but because the cows are dry. 

14308. The Chairman. — Would there be auy difficulty 
in getting the farmers to adopt winter dairying? — I 
think the movement is spreading, owing to the lectures 
that have been delivered and the pamphlets that have 
been distributed. The people are improving, and I 
have no doubt you will have a decided improvement 
all round. 

14809. Mr. Wilson. — These fishing people that you 
speak of, do they live in villages? — No, in hamlets. 

14310. In each of these small hamlets there might be 
a demand organised amongst the occupants of the 
cottages that would be worth a farmer’s while to cater 
for? — The farmers would rather have the milk go direct 
to the creamery in bulk. 

14311. Very possibly; but if you could supply them 
with a demand for, say, a gallon, or two or three 
gallons, at a price nearly double what the creamery 
would give them? — They' are aware of that, but they 
are feeding pigs and calves, and they want to get the 
separated milk back. That is a part of the difficulty, 
because they do not consider the difference in the price 
when they can bring the separated milk back from the 
creamery. 


Rev. J. R. H. Becher examined. 


14312. The Chairman. — Mr. Becher, I understand 
you are the. Rector of Cape Clear and Sherkin Islands? 
— Yes, sir. 

14313. I understand that you are of opinion that the 
introduction of an improved breed of goat into these 
islands ‘would be helpful? — Yes. 

14314. The difficulty with the goat is the short period 
of lactation, and also that the milk is given, at a period 
when it is procurable elsewhere? — Yes. 

14315. The improved breeds milk for a longer 
period, and the milk is available all the year round? — 
Yes. There are goats in Baltimore, and the people 
who have them think a great deal of them. And an 
improved breed of goat is very badly wanted in Cape 
Clear, where there are 600 people 

14316. Prom whence do they derive their milk supply? 
— They have some cows and no goats, and the goat 
would be an ideal animal for Cape Clear. The eurate, 
Father Coughlan, is very keen on the matter, and 
would be able to influence the people. I am convinced 
that the introduction of an improved breed of goat into 
the islands would be a great help to the people. 

14317. Lady Everard. — These foreign goats kid at 
all times of the year? — Yes. I may say that condensed 
milk is used on Cape Clear. 


14318. Do people know that a good deal of separated 
milk is condensed? — I do not think they know about 
that. 

14319. It might be a good plan to instruct them on 
that? — Yes. There are some hand-separators on 

Sherkin Island. 

14320. The Chairman. — Is there a feeling against the 
use of separated milk? — I have never known people 
use it. 

14321. Have you found it objectionable? — I never 
tasted it. A curious thing is that on Cape Clear the 
cattle do not suffer practically from abortion, whereas 
on Sherkin Island it is very prevalent. 

14322. Are there any climatic differences? — No. 
There are only six or seven miles or so between the 
islands. The popular explanation is that there was a 
Government bull on Sherkin Island, and not on Cape 
Clear, and that he became delicate. There is a poor 
breed of cattle on Cape Clear. 

14328. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — The grass is very 
short on Cape Clear? — Yes, it is rough land as a whole. 

14324. The Chairman. — So that you would advocate 
the keeping of goats on the Island? — Yes. 


The Commission then adjourned to Cork Hill the following morning. 

H 2 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH. DAY.— FRIDAY, 22nd MARCH, 1912. 


The Commissioners resumed their Sittings in the City Hall, Cork, at 10.30 a.m. 

Present:— P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard; Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir 
Stewart Woodhouse,'m.d.; Alec. Wilson, Esq., j.p.; Dermod O’Brien, Esq., d.l. ; John 

B*. Campbell, Esq., b.sc. tiT 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary . 


Mr. P. Guiney, 

14325. The Chairman.— I understand, Mr. Guiney, 
you are the Parliamentary representative for North 
Cork? — Yes, sir. 

14326. And you are also resident in that division? — 

I am. 

14327. You are familiar with the conditions that 
prevail there with regard to the milk supply available 
to the working classes? — Yes. 

14328. Is there any scarcity of milk in that district? 

— Certainly there is. 

14329. Have you formed airy opinion as to the causes 
that brought about that scarcity? — Well, yes. The 
fanners, in the majority of eases, like to send all the 
milk they can to the creamery, and they are not in 
favour of selling milk to the working-classes. They 
prefer to send it to the creamery, and to get their 
cheque in bulk. 

14330. And they object to sell small quantities of 
milk to the labourers? — Yes. 

14331. Did that objection exist previous to the estab- 
lishment of the creameries? — Not so much. 

14332. You think the creameries have been in some 
degree responsible for the development of this scarcity? 
— Yes. 

14333. Do you think the working-class population 
appreciate the value of milk as a food for their children ? 
— Yes, if they can get it. 

14334. You do not think the children get a sufficient 
supply of milk? — I am sure they do not. 

. 14335. Is that from inability to procure or inability 
to buy? — In the majority of cases owing to inability to 
procure. 

14336. Have you thought of any scheme that would 
be in any way helpful to meet this difficulty? — I am 
a member of the County Committee of Agriculture, 
and I moved there to substitute the giving of Kerry 
cows instead of money as prizes to labourers under the 
prize scheme of the Department. 

14837. We had evidence that the possession of Kerry 
eows by individual labourers did not generally relieve 
the difficulty of procuring milk. They only relieved 
the family that was in possession of the cow, and the 
labourer, like the farmer, sent his surplus milk to the 
creamery? — In a good many eases they do; but my 
own idea was that the County Committee, in 
substituting the Kerry cows for money prizes, would 
tend to make the labourers more thrifty, and more 
labourers would have cows than now. Tlie Committee 
give £240 in money prizes to County Cork to labourers 
residing in Union cottages. 

14338. These prizes are given to the occupants of 
cottages under the Labourers Acts? — Yes. I consider 
that the £240, when it goes to the labourers, is spent 
in clothing or other necessaries, and if they got the 
cow their neighbour would see it, and would manage 
to go in for the prize, the following year or the year 
after. 

14339. Would not that necessarily be a slow process 
of dealing with the difficulty, because the number of 
cottages in County Cork would run to thousands? — 
Yes; but if the Department and the Government were 
got to give a small grant. There are a good many 
premiums given to bulls and mares and boars, and if 
they curtail a little of these grauts, and hand over a 
small sum to the County Committee of Agriculture to 
increase their prize scheme, it would be good. 

14340. Of course, it would relieve the situation with 
regard to the individual person, but only for a limited 
period, because no cow will keep in milk, as you know, 
for longer than eight or nine months as a rule, and 
very often you would have a period of three months 
in which no milk at all would be available. Would it 
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be in any degree helpful if the creameries were com- 
pelled to sell new milk retail in small quantities to 
those who make application for it? — Oh, certainly it 
would; but you would have to meet the difficulty of 
the labourer who came a long distance to get it. 

14341. How far would that remedy the difficulty?— 
It would relieve it to a great extent. 

14342. The great difficulty is to deal with the 
scattered cottages in the rural district where the popula- 
tion is sparse, and there is a long distance between 
each cottage? — Yes. 

14343. Arc goats kept in the division? — Some of the 
labourers keep them , but the farmers, as a rule, do not 
like them, as they nre very injurious to the hedges. 
They don’t encourage planting. We have- 640 cottages 
in our Union. 

14344. Is that in Kanturk district?— Yes; and I was 
thinking of proposing that the farmers in certain 
localities should be. asked to sell milk to the labourers 
at 6d. or 7d. a gallon, nud the Government to pay Id. 
or 2d. a gallon of it — that is, if there were six or eight 
cottages grouped together to take milk from the 
farmers. 

14345. Under whose control would a scheme of that 
kind be — the District Council? — Yes. 

14346. Do you think if that were done, and if some 
subsidy was given, either from the Imperial funds or 
from tlie rates, that it would he possible to induce the 
farmers to do a retail milk trade that would meet the 
difficulty? — I think it would, but I do not believe they 
would make up the difference by the rates. The 
farmers would not support that, as they consider the 
rates are sufficiently high at present. . 

14347. Do you not think this is a question of real 
importance to the country generally in order to secure 
that we should have a healthy and vigorous rising 
generation? — Yes, that is most necessary. 

14348. And we. have had it in evidence that there is 
a tremendous wastage in the infant population owing 
to infants being improperly nourished, and that they 
have been carried away in hundreds, if not in 
thousands, by preventable, disease. Would it not be a 
proper expenditure, of public money, from any source, 
to prevent serious loss of that kind? — It would. 

14349. Of course, we all recognise any new burden 
of taxation is never popular, but if tlie burden were 
imposed, and the ratepayers found an improvement in 
the health of the community, and a decrease in expen- 
diture under other heads,' don't you think it would 
meet approval? — If this burden was imposed, and the 
farmers saw the benefit of it, they would lie in favour 
of it. 

14350. Do you think that the evil is sufficiently acute 
at the present time to warrant a drastic remedy of that 
kind, even though it should imposo a burden on the 
general public ? — Certainly. 

14351. Do you think it would be possible for the 
District Councils to make an arrangement with a 
farmer to distribute milk over a given area if th e ? 
were to guarantee a demand, and if they were to give 
tickets to the persons who would ho the consumers.— I 
think it would, but not so far as you sav. If tJ ie 
labourers do not come for it, I do not think the fanners 
would deliver it. 

14352. But what I apprehend is that it will be 
impossible to reach every consumer unless some effort 
is made to improve the distribution?— My idea v-oiua 
be, that where there are eight or ten labourers, tha 
they should send their children for the milk, aud the 
Government or Council should guarantee the 
to the farmer; hut if the farmer had to pay for tn 
delivery he would lose more than he would gain. 
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14353. You could not expect him to deliver without 
getting something to cover the cost. I do not suppose 
that the distributor could bo asked to sell at the same 
price as if the milk was taken at his own home? — You 
would get farmers in every locality that could supply. 
Cork is nearly all a dairying county. 

14354. Yes; but we have got to take the whole of 
Ireland into our purview? — Yes. 

14355. Lady Eveuahd. — W ith regard to the Kerry 
cow as a prize for the labourer, what is the value of 
his prize at present? — .£3. 

1435(5. It would be hard to get a Kerry cow for that. 
Do you give prizes in each division?— In each rural 
district. 

14357. How many rural districts are there? — 
Eighteen in the county. 

14358. £3 would not go far towards the purchase 
of a Kerry cow? — My idea would be to do away with 
the second and third prizes. A two year-old ' Kerry 
cow could be got for £6, and that would be forty Kerry 
cows for the comity. 

14859. You .would be only able to give a cow to each 
division? — That would give two cows to each division. 

14360. You suggest also taking money from other 
branches, but I understand one. cannot do that because 
the grant for each. branch is car-marked? — Yes. What 
I suggested was that the labourers should be as well 
entitled to . get money for this scheme of Kerry 
cows ns farmers to get money for pi-emium bulls, 
mares, uud boars, that the labourers ought to be taken 
into account too, and the Government should give 
them a grant. 

14361. Yon see. the. premium bull is of enormous 
benefit to a large area, whereas the Kerry cow would 
only benefit one individual or family? — The. premium 
bull does benefit the farmer, but tlie labourer is left 
out. 

14362. The. labourers get thou - prizes from the £240? 
—At present a labourer might get a £8 prize, and bis 
neighbour does not know he has got it, but if he got 
a cow it would encourage the keeping of cows by other 
labourers. 

14363. Do you find the labourers’ cottage scheme is 
well taken up? — Yes. Of course, there could be more 
people applying for them. 

14364. Is sepai'ivted milk sold iu your district? — In 
the town where I live it is sold. 

14365. At what price? — A penny or three-farthings a 
gallon. 

14366. Do the people buy it? — Yes. 

14867. And they understand the value of separated 
milk? — Yes. 

14368. But they do not give it to their children unless 
they put fat into it? — In some cases the children get 
it to drink without anything being added. 

14869. Do you find the people take porridge in your 
district? — They would, I think, if they had more milk. 
On account of the scarcity of milk they do not use it 
so much. 

14870. Do the women bake in your division? — In the 
country part of my district they do. Of courso, in the 
villages and towns they use bakers' bread to a large 
extent. 


14371. Miss McNeill. — Under the scheme you have 
suggested, if a labourer got a Kerry cow, and wanted 
to sell her, would you allow him to do so? — No. 

14872. You would compel him to keep the, cow? — 
Certainly, for a certain number of years. 

.. 14373. Do you think it would be more satisfactory 
if they got the £3 to do what they like with instead of 
a Kerry eow which they would have to keep? — If they 
got a Kerry cow it would encourage other labourers 
to get a eow also. 

14374. How could they keep a cow? — On the acre 
■of laud. The. tendency is to have two cows if they 
have one. 


1437u. But could you keep a cow on an acre of land? 
there are a great number of people throughout the 
country who give their labourers the grass of a eow 
aunug the summer months. 

14376. Mr. 'Wilson. — This £240, is that money that 
all goes into the labourers’ pockets? — Yes. 


14377. Does the prize scheme only apply to agrici 
tural labourers? — Yes, living in the cottages. 

. 1 think. you said that amount covers tlio whe 
of County Cork?— Yes. 

., 14379. Have you any figures to show how ma: 
labourers there are who would come in under tb 
heme? — There would be threo hundred. 
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14380. Mr. O’Biiien. — Surely in the whole county 
there are more than that? — Yes. 

14381. Mr. Wilson. — How many possible competi- 
tors would there be? — There would be three or four 
thousand labourers' cottages iu the county of Cork. 

14382. Supposing there are three thousand labourers 
in the County Cork, the scheme you have suggested 
is to divert the whole of that £240 to the Kerry cow 
prize scheme? — Yes. 

14388. Let us assume that this £240 was taken out 
of the prize scheme and devoted to cows, that would 
give you about thirty cows per annum? — Say, forty. 

14384. They would cost £8 a cow?— £6 at 'the age of 
two years. 

14385. Well, say forty cows per year. Have you 
thought how many years it would take to solve 'the 
problem at that rate. It would take, a century?— We 
would expect the Government to help. 

14386. This £240 is Government money? — No. The 
Munster Dairy School gives some of it, and the County 
Committee gives more. The Munster Dairy Institute 
receives subscriptions. 

14387. Mr. Campbell. — Who are the people who 
subscribe to it? — I cannot say. 

Mr. Wilson. — Am I not right iu saying that it is all 
rates and taxes? 

Mr. Campbell. — Yes. 

14888. Mr. Wilson. — You put a definite scheme 
before us, Mr. Guiuey, which you consider practicable, 
and I put it to you that the scheme would have to be 
multiplied forty or fifty times in order to solve tbe 
problem? — My idea is that tbe labourers would keep 
cows themselves when they saw their neighbours with 
them. I am looking more at the encouragement and 
example it would be than anything else. I have seen 
in my own particular district, where labourers keep a 
cow, that in a short time afterwards their neighbours 
got one also. It encourages thrift amongst the 
labourers. 

14389. You have no cow prize scheme at present in 
operation? — No. 

14390. How does tbe labourer get his first cow?— -His 
employer may secure him at tbe bank, or be may have 
money himself. He may be a thrifty labourer.' 

14391. Would it not be a wiser scheme to encourage 
this thrifty labourer rather than give a cow to Tom, 

Dick, or Harry? — In most cases it is the thrifty 
labourer who gets the prize. Dick, Tom, or Harry 
would not be thrifty. 

14392. What are these piizes given for? — For 
cropping and keeping pigs and poultry and generally 
for good management of the house. 

14393. Would cropping aud pigs and poultry not all 
have to be wiped out if they had a cow? — It would in 
the case of the man who kept a cow, because he would 
l>o debarred by my scheme from getting any prize for 
years. 

14394. It seems that a man is encouraged to spend 
his time on cropping and keeping his place properly, 
and having done this you want to change his system 
by giving him this cow prize? — For a certain number of 
years. As I said before, the farmers in a great many 
instances give land. If the labourer under my scheme 
got a prize he would continue tilling bis plot. 

14395. Lady Evebakd.— You confine your scheme to 
Union cottages? — Yes. 

14396. You do not allow other labourers to compete? 

—No. 

14397, Mr. "Wilson. — How would you propose that 
the labouring man would keep his eow during the 
winter months? — He could grow roots on his plot, and 
there is always hay to be bought in every district in the 
county. 

14398. You should have accommodation for the eow? 

— They generally put up a shed. 

14399. Then he. would come under the Order? — 

Certainly. 

14400. Would not that frighten him out of the milk 
trade? — No. I think the man who would be worthy 
to get a Kerry cow would keep his place generally 
very clean. I do not think anything would frighten 
hini. 

14401. You recommend buying a cow for £6 at two 
years? — Yes. 

14402. The labourer would have to keep that cow 
during her gestation period to get her at that price? — 

He would only lose the cost of grazing for nine months. 

14408. Mr. O’Beien. — What would that cost? — 

Brobably 5s. a month. 
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14404. That is practically raising the price of the 
two-year-old cow to £8 5s.? — -Yes. 

14405. Could you not get a three year-old cow for 
that?— My idea was that you could get a larger number 
of cows at the smaller rate of payment. 

14406. The whole thing is to get the mills to the 
labourer, and, therefore, you want to get a cow as 
near her milking time as possible, and it seems to me 
if you are going to have these four thousand labourers 
with their cows it will be much more difficult to get 
grazing, not only for the cows that are giving milk, 
but for the cows that are going to give milk nine 
months hence. It adds very much to the cost, I think? 
— Certainly. 

14407. Do not a number of these labourers who have 
cows now, and who have an acre plot, graze their cows 
on the road? — Yes. 

14408. If you have five thousand cows grazing along 
the roads in addition to two or three thousand goats 
I think you would find it rather difficult to get along 
the road? — Certainly. 

14409. Mr. Wii.son. — In the districts where the 
labourers already have cows, what becomes of the 
surplus milk? — It is sent to the creamery. 

14410. So that that does not help to solve the problem 
for the neighbours? — Tlie labourer would generally sell 
milk if the persou came for it. The labourer with a 
cow would never see his brother labourer short if he 
wanted to buy the milk. 

14411. Mr. O 'Buies. — We have had evidence to the 
contrary. Would you not make it as compulsory on 
the labourer to sell milk to liis neighbour as on the 
creamery or farmer, if he had a surplus of milk? — Yes, 
I would. 

14412. Mr. Wii.son. — I would like to understand this 
question of compulsion. The labourer who bus one 
cow may have a surplus to be disposed of. say a 
gallon to a gallon and a half. He has two choices. 
He can either send the milk in to the creamery or sell 
it to a neighbour. If he sends it in to the creamery 
he gets about fourpeuce or fourpence halfpenny a 
gallon for it? — It ran up as high as sovenpenee in our 
district last year. 

14418. The average creamery price is about flvepenee 
a gallon? — Yes. 

14414. If the same gallon, or gallon and a half, is 
disposed of in small quantities to his neighbours, 
instead of getting fivepeuce a gallon for his milk, lie 
will get eightpence or niuepence a gallon. Why does 
he not do that instead of sending his milk to the 
creamery?— He would be willing to do it. 

14415. Why does he not do it?— Because they do 
not come for it. 

14416. The Chairman.— If they desire to have it, and 
have money to buy it, why do they not come?— A 
labourer may be living in a district with only two other 
labourers, and these would not buy his gallon of milk 
m the day. 

Mr - Wilson.— W hy not?— A quart of milk 
would be considered sufficient if he had to pay eight- 
pence or ninepenee a gallon for it. If it was subsidised 
m some way, and be could get it cheaper, he might 
take half a gallon and utilise the surplus. 

14418. You think there is a demand in the country 
tor milk amongst the labourers? — Yes. 

14419. And at the same time, the labourer who has 
a surplus of milk is not asked for it bv labourers?— 
There might not be many cottages in the 'district. 
„ 7 14420 - } am talking of the place where there are. 
Zt iSV* evidence of cases where the labourer does 
not sell his milk to his neighbours?— Yes. 

14421. If there is a demand amongst his neighbours 
why does he send it to the creamery?— He would not 
C1 f enfc demand, perhaps. The labourer would 
not be able to sell all, and there might be only half a 
, tn send to the creamery, and anything less 
than a couple of gallons would not be worth sending. 

Fi S ur * i* °«t- Suppose he sells to his 
’ at Tf u he 1 l u s two R al!ons of a surplus for 
If he sells one gallon to his neighbours 
m cottages he will get for it a penny a pint, and that 
is eightpence a gallon, and he will sell the other gallon 
to the creamer- at fivepence. He gets Is. Id. for IBs 
milk if he sends one gallon to the creamery, and sells 
t ! ler / a il 0, \ t0 b,s „ nd S bb o"re- On the contrary 
if he sends the two gallons into the creamery he only 
makes tenpence, and it seems to me, on the evidence 
that we have obtained in Cork, that the labouring man 
who sells milk to the creamery is deliberately robbing 


his own pocket of threepence a gallon?— There is 
another way of looking at it — he gets the money in a 
lump sum from the creamery. 

14428. Does it amount to this, that he would rather 
have a less sum in bulk at the. end of the month than 
smnll sums daily? — Yes. 

14424. Mr. O’Brien. — Twopence or threepence in 
the house goes astray? — Yes. It would remind you of 
the labouring man keeping a pig. We all know that 
the pig scarcely ever pays him, but when he soils it 
lie gets 414 or 416 together. 

Mr. Wii.son. — It seems to me to be more of an 
economic question than one demanding a Govern- 
ment subsidy. If the labourer was sufficiently a 
business man ho would recognise that in refusing to 
sell milk to his neighbours, and in supplying the 
creamery instead, lie is wasting his possible’ eurniugs 
to the extent of twopence or threepence a gallon. 

The Chairman. — £ can understand the notion 
that prevails with regard to the farmer desiring to 
have his money at the end of the month in a bulk 
sum, but witli the labourer I do not think the same 
economic conditions prevail, and I think it makes very 
little difference to him whether the money comes in 
day by day or at the end of the month. 

14425-6. Mr. O’Brien. — Docs the agricultural 

labourer get credit from the village shops? — Certainly. 

14427. They do not pay cash? — They generally run 
from mouth to month. 

14428. Though tlio labourer is paid weekly? — Yes. 

14429. Do the shopkeepers allow them to run on more 
than one week? — In some cases weekly and sometimes 
monthly. 

14480. Does that labourer know at all how his 
account stands with the shopkeeper? — There is u state- 
ment supplied at the end of oae.U week or month. 

14481. Have you ever seen these account books your- 
self?— Yes. 

14482. Do they strike you as being kept fairly? — Yea. 

14488. Because in some parts of Ireland they are uot 
kept fuirly. You think that in your district tlie village 
shopkeeper keeps his accounts well, and tlmt the 
labourer knows exactly where he is? — Yes. 

14434. Why does he. let the account go on for a 
month? — In some cases the labourers got paid by the 
month. The County Council only pay their men once 
a fortnight, and some farmers might pay so much a 
month, and others so much a week. 

14485. Those farmers who pay tlieir labourers once 
a month are the farmers who keep the men in their 
own cottages and feed them also? — Yes. 

14486. They have not got the necessity for buying 
provisions? — They have to buy for their families. 

14487. Clothes? — Yes, and provisions. The farmer 
only feeds the man working for him, not the whole 
family. 

14488. Is it a general custom for tlio farmers to pay 
only once a month? — In somo cases it is. 

14489. It lias been suggested to us already here that 
the real solution of the scarcity, so far as the labourer 
is concerned, is Mr. Jesse Collins' old one of the “ three 
acres and a cow.” Do you think that is advisable? — 
Yes. 

14440. Your scheme is a Bort of subsidised Kerry cow 
for the. labourer? — Yes. 

14441. Your contention is tlmt tlio farmer has had 
certain things done for him, and that the labourer has 
not lind an equal amount (lone for him? — That is my 
view. 

14442. Tlio labourer is getting his acre and cottage 
at the price which is very much below the paying 
value? — Yes. 

14448. You would not be in favour of increasing the 
acreage? — If it could be done, but I do not see liow it 
could. It would depend on tho size of the farm. 

1.4444. Do not the. Rural District Councillors, when 
selecting a site for cottages, take into consideration the 
size of tho farm? — They do. 

14445. Not in my part of the country? — They do in 
this county. 

14440. Do you uot think tlmt there might be a 
danger of sub-division of the tlireo acres?— If tlie three 
acres belonged to the Council, as the acre does at pre- 
sent, I do not think that there would bo any difficulty. 

14447. Practically, is there not a tenant-right in 
these cottages? — I am aware that tho Local Govern- 
ment Board, in our Unions, held an inquiry, and they 
came to the conclusion to raise the rent on a stranger 
m future lettings, but when the cottage was let from 
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father to son, or from mother to son, they would not 
raise the vent. So the Local Government Board 
recognised some sort of tenant-right. 

14448. If a labourer removes from one part of a 
county to another does he not sell his tenant-right? — 
No. 

14449. He does not get £10 for it? — I have never 
heard of it in our district, and I think if it did occur 
our District Council would be very much opposed to it. 

14450. I am glad to hear that they do not do it in 
this county. In my part of the country (Limerick) 
the labourer may get £10 for a cottage? — It is not 
done in Cork. 

14451. If you have an increased acreage for the 
keeping of the labourer’s cow — and practically it is 
increased acreage if the man gets the feeding of his 
cow from a neighbouring farmer — it is nearly the same 
thing as giving him an increased acreage? — Yes. 

14452. Do you find that the agricultural labourer in 
the Union cottage is less inclined to go and work for 
the farmer than he used to be. He wants to work on 
his own plot? — The labourer I find, as a general rule, 
works very well for the farmer. It might take him a 
week in the spring and in the harvest to look after his 
plot, and the farmers are quite willing to give them 
that time. 

14453. In Limerick the farmer is not consulted at 
all? — That is not my experience. 

14454. You are happier in Cork than I am in 
Limerick? — It appears so. 

14455. Mr. Campbell. — With regard to your sub- 
sidised Kerry cow scheme, you say that the Governor's 
of the Munster Institute are administering a sum of 
money? — They were, and I think this year it is the 
County Committee of Agrieultrrre that have to do it. 

14456. I am not aware of that. I think they are still 
doing it? — No. It is changed this year. 

14457. Do they propose to contribute to the scheme 
and allow the County Council to administer their 
money? — The scheme is not fully decided on yet. 

14458. Do you think the Governors of the Munster 
Institute are likely to give their portion of the £240 
to the County Council to administer it? — I think they 
would if they thought it would be to the labourer's 
advantage, to do so. 

14459. Have you approached them on the subject? — 
A great many of them were present at the meeting 
of the Committee of Agriculture when we discussed 
the subject. 

14460. And did they support it? — Some of them 
supported a scheme to get an Anglo-Nubian goat, and 
they were not against the proposal if it was practicable. 

14461. They approved of it? — They did not go 
against it. 

14462. Was there any vote at all? — The first day a 
notice of motion came on we appointed all present as 
a committee to go into the pros and cons of the scheme, 
and the next time we met we discussed the matter, 
and referred to the different branches of the Land and 
Labour Association, to see if they would prefer a goat 
or a cow, and we have not got in all the replies yet, 
and that is where the matter stands. 

14463. Are some of them satisfied with a good goat? 
— Yes, in some cases. 

14464. An improved goat; a goat with good manners? 
— Yes. 

14465. Of course, the Governors of the Munster 
Institute contribute a portion of this £240, and a 
portion is contributed from the rates and portion from 
the Department? — Yes. 
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14466. Does your own labourer keep a cow? — Yes. 

14467. What sort of a cow? — He buys a stripper eow 
in October or November, and milks her during the 
winter. She goes into calf, and he sells her off in 
August or September. 

14468. Does he feed her on his own acre? — No. 

The labourer in my place has tilled his plot. 

14469. What is he doing with the produce of the 
plot? — He had oats last year, and I bought the crop 
from him. 

14470. How much oats? — I cannot say. I bought 
it by lump. 

14471. Have you discussed with practical men the 
question as to whether you could keep a Kerry cow on 
an acre, of land? — Yes. 

14472. And are they of opinion that it eould be done? 

— Some are for it and some against it. 

14473. I am not talking of the principle of the thing, 
but whether it is possible to keep a Kerry eow on an 
acre? — I consider myself it could be done if the 
labourer tilled his plot with advantage to raising stuff 
for his eow and himself. 

14474. You thiuk he could keep himself and his cow? 

— He eould help to keep the cow. 

14475. But you do not think he could actually keep 
it? — He could if he devoted the whole acre to it. 

14476. Have you got a farm yourself ? — Yes. 

14477. How many acres? — Thirty. 

14478. How many cows have you? — None. It is 
young cattle I have. 

14479. Do you think you could keep thirty cows on 
your farm? — No. 

14480. Twenty? — No, I do not think so. 

14481. Could you keep thirty Kerry cows upon it? — 

Well, I do not think I could. 

14482. It would be very difficult even where you 
eould do things economically? — I do not think I could 
do it. If I were to purchase a little hay besides I 
could. 

14483. So eould the labourer? — Yes. 

14484. But in order to do that the labourer would 
have, to sell milk? — Yes. Of course, you know yourself 
that a great many people in England keep cows that 
are never left out at all. They are fed on green crops 
and hay, and other things. 

14485. You admit that the labourer could not keep 
his cow on his acre without buying fodder? — He might 
have to buy a little hay. 

14486. He would have to buy something? — Yes. 

They are doing that generally now. 

14487. He would have to sell some milk? — Yes. 

14488. And that is how you propose to meet the 
difficulty — the labourer would have to buy food-stuffs 
and sell milk? — Yes. 

14489. Is this practice of labourers keeping cows 
common? — Well, a great many labourers do keep cows. 

14490. What is the bar against it at the present 
moment — why don’t they all keep cows? — Some of 
them might not have, the money. 

14491. Is it want of money that is the trouble? — 

Yes. 

14492. Suppose they got loans to purchase cows, 
would it not meet the difficulty? — Yes. 

14493. You would be in favour of it? — I would not 
be against it. 

14494. Would it not be possible to devise a scheme 
of that kind? — It would be easy. 


Mr. Michael Finnegan examined. 


14495. The Chairman. — You are connected with the 
Land and Labour Association in your district? — Yes, 
sir. I represent Kilmurry South Branch of the Associa- 
tion. I am a labouring man. 

14496. 'What rural district is Kilmurry South in? — 
Macroom. 

14497. Is there a scarcity of milk for the labouring 
population in that district? — Yes, there, is. 

14498. All the year round? — In the winter especially. 

14499. It is more acute in the winter season than 
any other period? — Yes. From the 1st November to 
the 1st May. 

14500. Do any of the occupants of the labourers’ 
cottages in that division keep cows? — Yes, and I keep 
one myself. 


X4501. Do you keep a cow constantly? — I keep her 
sometimes for six months and sometimes for ten 
months. I buy a stripper in October for £8 10s. or 
£7 10s., and if she goes to dairy before Christmas 
I won’t sell her till 25th August, or later on. She 
will supply me with milk, and I cannot get it in any 
other place if I do not provide it in that way. I sell 
a little of the milk. 

14502. Why is it you buy a cow at the winter season 
when it is more difficult to keep than in the summer? 
— I manage with a goat during the summer. 

14503. That is the explauation? — Yes. 

14504. If you had not a cow in the winter you would 
have no milk for your family?— No. 

14505. What becomes of the surplus milk that you 
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don’t use for your family V — I supply five families 
with it. 

14500.. In your own immediate neighbourhood? — 
Some came far away. 

14507. You have no difficulty in disposing of your 
surplus milk? — No. Even this morning a young woman 
came for a quart of milk, and if I gave it to her I 
could not supply others. She came two miles. 

14508. A woman walked two miles this morning for 
milk? — Yes. In the ram and storm. I could only 
give her a pint. There are eleven farmers between her 
place und mine. 

14509. Have these farmers milk for sale? — They 
send it to the local creamery. 

14510. You think they would not supply that woman 
if she had gone to them for milk? — No. It is not tlm 
rule of the parish. Why they send ull their milk to 
the creamery is, they get all their money in a lump 
sum together, uud the.y told mo that they won’t divide 
it into pennyworths or halfpennyworths, and that they 
require all the separated milk back from the creamery. 

14511. This woman wanted a quart, which was a 
reasonable quantity for anyone to sell, and she. would 
pay a better price for it than they would got in the 
creamery? — Yes, but the farmers want to get their 
money all together. 

14512. You remember a time when creameries were, 
not so numerous ns they are at present? — Yes. 

14513. What I want to know is, how far the estab- 
lishment of creameries is responsible for the scarcity 
of milk. Before the creameries had been established, 
would that woman have been able to get milk at some 
of the farmer's’ plaees which she passed this morning 
going to your house? — Yes. Plenty of it in other 
places. 

14514. She would have been able to get milk from 
the nearest farmer to her? — Yes. They send nil their 
milk now to the creamery. 

14515. Are they producing milk at tiro present time? 
— They are. 

14510. And keeping the creamery going? — Yes. The 
creameries only open two days of the week in the 
winter time. 

14517. Is there a sufficient quantity of milk raised 
in the district to keep the creamery going? — Plenty. 

14518. In the winter season? — But they are only 
open two or three days of the week. 

14519. How many' Kerry cows are kept by the 
occupants of the labourers’ cottages in the Macroom 
Union? — On the western side there are a share of them 
kept. It is arable land. The district I am in is all 
tillage land almost, except very little. 

14520. Would it be possible for you, if you elected 
to keep a cow constantly in the summer season, to got 
grazing from a farmer in the district? — I manage to 
feed her with part of my acre, and I have the side of 
the road. 

14521. Gould you get the grass of a cow in the 
summer season from a farmer? — Yes. 

14522. And these people who keep cows continually 
on the acre plot can get grazing on neighbouring land 
in the summer? — They cannot get the. grazing. 

14523. Can you get it now? — No, but I manage on 
the brow of the road. 

14524. If other labourers had a cow there would not 
be grazing on the roadside for them all? — It is on a 
bye-road I keep her- 

14525. And there is another portion of the Macroom 
Union where there are a greater number of cows kept 
by labourers than there is in your district? — Yes. 

14526. For what reason is 'that?— The creamery in 
Macroom and the creamery in Ballyvoumey are far 
away, and they are not sending so much milk to the 
creamery, and they have marshy land and mountaiuy 
land, and in some cases the labourers have the grazing 


14527. Do you suggest that the creameries are making 
fortunes for the farmers hi giving fivepence a gallon 
for the milk?-— The creamery system is superior to the 
old system — there is less labour, one has only to milk 
the cow. 


14528. You do uot suggest that it is a good thing t 
abolish labour?— No, sir, but that is a system that i 
worked. 


14529. Have you thought of any scheme whereby it 
would be possible to increase the number of cows that 
are kept by the labourer?— I would prefer the Kerry 
cow if I got her any way fair or reasonable— if I got 
her for half price and paid the other half in nine 


14530. On loan? — Yes, and got several labourers as a 
committee over her, and allowed the District Council to 
be the Executive over them, and if there, was any noise 
about anyone adding water to tho milk, the manager of 
the local creamery could tost tho milk. I would get two 
local furmers to Becuro mo for the cow ; but if you sent 
a paid officer over me he would eat up nil the scheme — 
bofore he was done ho would eat the cow entirely. 
There, is another system going on in iny district, aiid 
that is the fowl business, and people, do uot approve 
of it. 

14531. You do not approve of the unproved breeds? 
— No. The common bam lion is better. She will lay 
more eggs. 

14532, Do you usually sell your cow at a profit? — I 
will buy her for .£8 and sell her for .£12 or J>13 when 
she is springing. This .£4 or .£5 extra, aiul what milk 
I get, more, than pays for tho keep of the cow. 

14533. You have also tile advantage of supplying your 
neighbours? — Yes. There, is no man in my district 
can get any milk except a nmn that is working for a 
farmer. 'Flint is part of his privileges. I am working 
on direct labour myself, and I would have, no chance 
of getting milk if I had not the. cow. I carry a pint 
of milk for my dinner on the road, and I turn round 
at one o’clock and colour the cold bottles of tea that 
the other men who working with me have. 

14534. Are. theso men that arc working 1 with you 
occupants of cottages? — Some of them are. 

14535. Why have they no milk in their tea — is it 
because they cannot procure it? — Yes. 

14536. Do they live a long distance from you? — Some 
live a mile and some, over two miles. 

14587. Mr. Wit. son. — Why don’t they keep a cow 
like, yourself? — I don’t know, air. Somo people may 
not bo able to put so much money together. I can 
make, up .£7 or .£8 in the year. 

14538. Mr. O’.Bkieh. — H ave, you any family? — No. 

< Inly tlm wife and mother and myself. 

.14539. The Ciiaiuman. — Some of the other labourers 
have families? — Yes. 

14540. And it is difficult for them to accumulate 
money to buy a cow? — Certainly. 

14541. Would you be. in favour of a system whereby 
it might be possible, to give portion of the price of tlie 
cow if the labourer could pay .£4 or .£5 himself? — 
Yes. I know three or four who would be able to do 
that themselves. 

14542. And you think the labourers would join 
together and keep their eows in common, so to speak, 
and having them calving at different periods, so that 
there would bo no blank period when no milk could be 
procurable? — That could bo done. 

14548. Do you think that the labourers would agree 
to carry on a co-operative system which would ensure 
that result? — They would. There is no chance of milk 
except in Macroom. 

14544. It is available, in Macroom? — YeB. 

14645. Do creameries sell milk locally in small 
quantities? — No. 

14646. Do you know of any person who has applied 
at a croame.ry for a quart of milk and has been refused? 
—No. 

14547. Did you ever go to a creamery yourself and 
say you wanted a quart of milk before you kept a cow? 
—No; but when tho creamery in Lissarda opened in 
the beginning it did intend to sell it, and there was 
some misunderstanding occurred, and they give no 
milk now. 

1.4548. If the creameries were obliged to sell milk to 
thoso who applied to them, how far would that be 
helpful in reducing the scarcity? — Well, a mile round. 
The district is evenly populated enough. 

14549. Wliat proportion of tho labourers would be 
outside the ambit of tho creamery? — A mile and a half. 

14550. What proportion of tlio labourers would be 
more than a mile and a half? — The railway man, the 
direct labourer, and the nmn in the cottages. 

14651. What proportion would they be. — would they 
be one-tliird, or one-fourth?— About one-third. 

14552. So if the creameries wore comi>elled to supply 
milk that would deal with tho trouble, so far, at least, 
as one-third of the labourers are concerned? — Yes. It 
would relieve some people. 

14553. What I want to get from you is how far the 
establishment of such a oustom as that would relieve 
the situation as it exists at the present time? — A mile 
and a half. 
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14554. Do you think it is reasonable to expect people 
to go a mile and a half? — A man going with his cart 
could bring a supply to another man. 

14555. I quite see what you mean — if milk was avail- 
able at the creamery it would serve districts three or 
four miles away? — Yes. 

14556. Because the person bringing milk to a 
creamery could bring back milk to a person who wanted 
it?— Yes. 

14557. So the selling of milk by the creamery would 
go a good way towards relieving the difficulty that 
exists at the present moment? — Yes, because I can 
get a churn-man to bring me my milk. 

14u58. They go over all the roads to the creameries? 

— Yes. 

14559. And they would be passing the doors of a 
great number of cottagers? — Yes. 

1456Q. They are going at reasonable hours ? : — They 
are, sir; 7 o'clock in the summer-time until 12 o'clock, 
and that will suit anyone; but then the sour milk is 
as much wanted as anything. 

14561. Is there any of the separated milk in the 
creamery bought by the labouring population? — Very 
little. 

14562. Do people ever give it to children to drink? — 
No. No one uses it for drinking. They say it is bad. 

14563. Why do they say it is bad? — They say it 
sickens a calf, not to mind a Christian. 

14664. Do you know the taste of separted milk your- 
self? — I do. 

14505. Is it pleasant? — It is alright when it is fresh, 
but after a couple of hours it has a vile, sour, venomous 

14566. Its character changes? — Yes. 

14567. And it becomes nauseous to the taste? — Yes, 
and some people tell me it would kill them, and they 
would prefer water. 

14568. You say that when it is fresh it is agreeable 
to drmk? — Yes. 

14569. After being kept for a little while it becomes 
extremely unpleasant? — Yes. I drink it and it never 
did anything to me, but I would not drink it after two 
hours. 

14570. Would more home-made bread be manu- 
factured if milk were available? — Yes. I am a direct 
labour man, and take my breakfast at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, and walk four or five miles to my work. I 
have dinner at one o’clock; and with the white bread 
I have no sustaining power in my body, and it is more 
expensive than the home-made bread. 

14571. You find the white bread is not sustaining 
enough?— Yes. 

14572. Now that you have milk do you have home- 
made bread?— Yes, when I have the cow; and when I 
have not got the cow, I might meet a friend of mine 
who might give me a gallon of separated milk. 

14573. How much would you have to pay for the 
galbn of milk? — I would get it for nothing. He would 
not sell it to me. It is generally servants that go with 
the milk to the creamery, and they could not do that. 

14574. If you saw the farmer himself he might give 
you a couple of quarts? — Yes. There is great call for 
the separated milk. 

14575. Do they ever sell it by retail? — Only to their 
own men. It is in their privileges. 

14576. Is it used for bread only. It is never given 
to children? — No. They would not drink it. After two 
hours it runs into whey. 

14577. You find that the fact of your being a labourer 
employed on the road prejudices the farmers against 
you? — I am not doing his work, and I have no claim 
to him, and I cannot face him for my milk. 

14578. Do you think that direct labourers generally 
would be less likely to get such little privileges from 
the farmer? — In a way a farmer is not against direct 
labout, but at the same time, they won't take the milk 
from their calves and pigs. 

14579. Do you work with the farmers in the narvest? 
— Yes. 

14580. It pays the farmer to get people working on 
the road, so that they may have labour for the harvest 
and summer? — There is not too much direct labour. 
There are only nineteen miles of road. You are not 
bound to work for the farmer if you don’t like. 

14581. In the summer you have no work on the road? 
—Yes, we have constant work. Generally what I get 
from the farmer is two shillings a day and my diet, 
and on the .road we have only two shillings a day and 
no diet. 
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14582. Is that under the District Council? — Yes, and 
there is waste in that. 

14583. In the wet days you are cut? — Yes. 

14584. Mr. O’BniES. — Who knows that you are 
working? — The deputies and the ganger. 

14585. The Chairman.— A re you in charge of a gang 
yourself? — No. 

14586. They do not give you waterproof clothes to 
enable, you to work on a wet day? — No, and they would 
not be much good when I have to walk four or five 
miles with the dinner. 

14587. Lady Everard. — Are there a great many 
creameries in your district? — There is only one creamery 
in my district. 

14588. Is it proprietary or co-operative? — Co- 
operative. 

14589. What co-operative creamery is it? — The local 
farmers have it. 

14590. What- is the name of the creamery? — Lissarda. 
14591. We had evidence yesterday at Skibbereen 
that the manager of one of the creameries there has 
received orders to sell new milk if people apply for it? 
— That is different to my creamery. 

14592. And we had evidence in Dublin, through the 
co-operative societies, to say that they will sell milk. 
You say your creamery won't sell milk? — They won’t 
sell a pint or a quart, but if I take ten gallons they 
will supply me, but I don’t want that. 

14593. They won’t sell a pennyworth or twopence- 
worth? — No. I know that from the Creamery 
Committee. They will sell me ten gallons, at sixpence 
or sevenpence a gallon, but they won’t sell a penny- 
worth or twopence worth. 

14594. Sir Stewart Woodhouse.— What is the 
smallest quantity they would be willing to sell? — Not 
lower than seven gallons. 

14595. Supposing they were willing to sell one or 
two gallons, a man could take that and retail to his 
neighbours? — Yes, but he should be in a position to 
make it pay, because he could not take it from house 
to house and lose his day’s work. 

14596. I suppose a number of these labourers’ 
cottages in your district are in groups’? — No. They are 
single cottages. One farmer has only one cottage. In 
some places there are two, but very few. It is a thinly- 
populated country. 

14597. Lady Everard. — What breed of goats do they 
keep? — The common Irish goat. 

14598. You have none of the Toggenburg or Anglo- 
Nubian? — No. . 

14599. There are none of the new breeds m your 
district? — No. 

14600. Sir Stewart Woodhodse— Do many besides 
yourself keep goats? — A good many of the labourers do, 
but they have to keep them off the acre. 

14601. Are there many cottages, not Union cottages, 
around you?— There are. There are farmers’ cottages, 
and they are fairly well off for milk. 

14602. Do they get it from their farmer? — Yes, 
because it is their privilege. . 

14603. So that the want is mostly amongst the Union 
cottages?— Yes. In the winter the labourer does not 
get enough milk from the farmer he is working for. 

14604. What is the usual price a labouring man pays 
for milk?— Penny a pint. 

14605. Lady Everard.— When you say you buy a 
stripper, is not that a cow that is going off her milk? — 
Yes, in the end of her milk. 

14606. How long does she give you any milk? — 
Until the end of May. She will be dry for two months. 
I sell her to make anything of her. 

14607. You buy more than one cow in the year? — 
Yes. Sometimes I sell the stripper in April, for she 
is not calving, and I don’t want to keep her, but she 
will generally pay me what I gave for her. 

14608. Mr. Campbell. — Even though she does not 
come to profit?— Yes. If I do not make it up this 
year I will make it up next year. 

14609. You spoke about the diffie’ilty of getting 
grazing? — Yes. 

14610. Will the farmers not give you grazing?— No. 


14611. Why?— They want it all for themselves, and 
lore if they had it. 

14612. What price do you think a labourer could afford 
o give for the grazing of a cow in the summer? I 
ot grazing on the eleven months’ system— three acres 
or £5 a year. 

lAfiia. hr p these statute acres? — Yes.' 


I 
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14614. Tlu* (ariucr would not give you grazing sit 
that?— No. i would not got it at all, only tins man 
I got it from was a man who wanted money, and lie 
was not able to stock the lands himself. 

14616. Is it never the practice that the farmer will 
allow the labourer’s cow or the artisan’s cow to graze 
on his land at so much for the summer? — Not in my 
district. 

14616. Your money is as good as any other man s 
money? — What good is that when he won’t take it. 

14617. Why won’t he take it?— He will stock his 
land with his own cattle to take as much milk as lie 
can into the creamery; and even lie buys hay to spare 
his own grass for his cattle. 

14618. Does the labourer who works with the farmer 
ever get a cow kept on the farm? — I only know one 
during the winter. 

14619. The farmer keeps the cow for him? — Yes. 
14620. That is not a common practice? — No. 

14621. Don’t you run a great risk that your cow 
might die? — We must nil die. 

14622. You have not had any loss yet? — No. 

14628. It would be a very serious thing if you had 
a loss? — I know it would. 

14624. You also spoke of a committee over the cow? 
— Yes. 

14626. Does that mean that the cow would belong 
jointly to the committee? — No. She would belong to 
the labourer; but if some of the customers would say 
I was putting water into the milk, and if there was 
someone who did not like me, and had revenge against 
me, he would say that I was doing it, and I wanted 
to have, that decided at the creamery by getting tlie 
manager to test the milk. 

14626. So it is not a committee for the purpose of 
owning the cow you suggest? — No. 

14627. Is this cow bought with borrowed money? — 
Yes. 

14628. Would the other people who had been co- 
operating with you be jointly responsible for the cow 
if she. died? — Any man that gets a fairly healthy cow 
very seldom loses her except through neglect. 

14629. A cow is liable to die for many reasons? — I 
know. ' 

14630. Would you then insist that these people would 
supply something off their acre to feed the cow? — Then 
they would have as much power over the cow as myself. 

14631. And why not? — I would not take her on that 
condition. If I got half the price of the. cow I would 
pay half in nine months’ time. 

14632. How much land would you require for a cow? 
— If I got two acres with the one I have I would be 
able to live. 

14638. Can you do it on less than three acres? — I 
would be comfortable with three acres. 

14634. Could you keep a cow on two acres? — Not so 
well. 

14635. Could you manage a Kerry cow on one acre? 
— I would manage. 

14636. If you cannot keep your ordiuury cow upon 
two acres, can you keep your Kerry cow upon one? — 
Hardly well. 

14637. To be perfectly honest, you cannot do it? — 
No, except I had a big bye-road. 

14638. And unless your neighbours would sell you 
the produce of their plots? — Yes. 

14639. Did you ever know a farmer selling all his 
milk to a creamery and keeping none for his own 
family? — No. 

14640. Did you ever hear that the farmers do that? — 
No. The farmers in my locality keep plenty of milk 
for their own family. 

14641. You don’t know a labourer sending all his 
milk to the creamery?— No. When I was sending it 
to the creamery I kept the supply “ tight ” at home 
myself. 

14642. When you work with a farmer does he give 
you milk theu? — Sometimes, not too much. 

14643. Supposing that a man was working on the 
road, and he. went to a farmer during the harvest time, 
in that case would the farmer give him milk? — No. 


14644. But lit' gives it to the labourer working for 
him all the year round? — Yes; that is in his agreement. 
He gives lum the grass of three sheep and two goats, 
and milk and some money. 

14646. Do you think that that man is us well off 
us if he were working on the. road? — Better. 

14640. Does a man prefer to he a labourer to a 
farmer or to work on the road? — When one lone man 
is working and has uo family he has his plot to till, 
and lie. can leave the road for a few days. You can 
do your own work along with the road work. 

14647. The Chairman.— Have you recently made appli- 
cation, within, say, the lust month, or has any person 
to your knowledge made an application, to the creamery 
in iiiHsarda for tile purchase of a quart of milk?— I did. 

146*18. How long ago V— Three or four years ago for 
n pint of milk, and they told me I could not get it, 
hut that l would get a half-pint of cream for sixpence. 
That would he no good to me in the summer-time. 

14649. What I wauled to know is this— has any 
change come over the management of creameries iii 
recent years that prompts them to ho more generous 
in the side of milk? — l cannot answer that question. 

14050. Of your own knowledge you cannot speak?— 
No. 

14051. You told mo a little while ago that in another 
portion of the Maeroom Union there is a larger number 
of cows kept than in your own district? — Yes. 

14652. Are they kept for a limited period or for all 
the. year round? — Some. are. kept like rny own. Some 
labourers have the privilege of keeping a cow on the 
farm on which they work. 

14653. Can you get that privilege, or can any 
labourer get the same, privilege for money if lie was 
not working for the. farmer? — Not in my district. 

14664. You don’t know of any labourer who 1ms 
succeeded in getting the. grazing of a cow on land on 
which lie himself is not employed? — No. 

14655. That privilege has been extended in somo 
districts, but nob in this county? — No. 

14656. Mr. Campubm,. — H ow much milk do you get 
from your goat? — Part of the year up to a quart. 

14657. How long will you get a quart? — She will givo 
a quart in May and in June, and then fall back, and 
I will only have half a pint later on. 

14658. How long does she continue to give milk? — 
Till September. 

14659. Are there some goats that give milk for a 
longer period? — There are. 

14660. Is there a recognised strain of goats in your 
country-side that gives milk longer than others?— No. 
They are generally much the same. Goat's milk is 
very good for colouring tea. 

14661. Is much attention paid to improving the 
goat? — Not much. 

14062. .Do you tic your goat down upon your plot? — 
No. I turn her out on the. side of road and watch the 
policemen. 

14668. Do you ever hand-feed your goat? — Yes. I 
give her potatoes aud mangolds and hay. That 
improves the milk. 

14664. Is the milk of the goat as good as the milk 
of the cow? — Yes. 

14665. Would you notice any difference between them 
if you were blindfolded? — Yes. I would notice the 
taste. 

14666. What is the difference? — It is stronger and 
firmer. 

14667. Do you think that if you kept your goat tied 
down, and fed it with cabbages and thinga within your 
acre, it would milk longer? — I would not say that. 

14668. When does the goat come into profit? — In 
May, June, July and August. 

14609. You cannot keep them milking in the winter? 
— No. 

14670. And it will not milk more than a few months? 
—No. 

14671. And it does not give more than a quart?— 
Yes, and it will give less aEber a time. 


Mr. Laurence Roche, J.P., examined. 


„ i4 ®7?\, You ® l '° ft , resident in the Buttevant district ?- 
Yes, Mallow Rural District. 

14673. Are you a member of the - Mallow Rur 


District Council? — No. I am a member of the Co 
County Committee of Agriculture. . , 

14674. Is there a scarcity of milk in your distrv 
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amongst the labouring population?— Y ob, undoubtedly, 
in Bulkwunt. 

14675. Is it an increasing or a diminishing scarcity? 
—Increasing. There is a scarcity both in summer and 
in winter. 

14676. To what cause do you attribute the increasing 
scarcity? — First, to tlio establishment of proprietary 
creameries in the country. 

14677. Are there creameries in your district?— Pro- 
prietary creameries. 

. 14678. Creameries of any kind?— Yes; they are very 

numerous. One-third would be proprietary creameries 
now. They were greater in number some years ago, 
and they have diminished, and co-operative creameries 
have increased. 

14679. Do you know of your own knowledges whether 
or not creamery managers would retail milk if they 
were asked to do so? — ,! know from my own know- 
ledge, extending hack to 1H90— when I first sent milk 
to proprietary creameries in the country, and for a 
great number of years afterwards — I found that at 
these proprietary creameries, not alone could you not 
obtain milk, but yon eould not obtain butter for money. 
They were real close boroughs. 1 knew one of these 
co-operative creameries, established in Hospital, Co. 
Limerick, in 1889 — twenty-three years ago — by the 
late Canon Baggot, and from that to the present time 
I have had a fair knowledge of them. A different 
spirit lias sprung up since, the. Irish C’o-npcrative move- 
ment has been established. 

14680. Are the labourers co-operating in Hint move- 
ment?— Not from the point of view of capital, but 
from sympathy. The farmers have benefited by the. 
establishment of these, creameries, and arc likely to 
benefit more, in the future. 

14681. Do you think it possible to organist) groups 
of labourers in different districts where a number of 
cottages are built for the purpose, of procuring a milk 
supply?— My opinion is, that it would be a feasible 
thing to establish milk depots at different centres, such 
as towns and small villages throughout the country. 

14682. Under what control would you put these? 

The general opinion in my district— and I have, 
discussed the matter with the workers in the district, 
and 1 happen to he a member of the Land and Labour 
Association, and I farm about 250 acres of land myself— 
the unanimous opinion is that the central organisation 
that should have control is the I.A.O.S., because it is 
m touch with the people, and very much in sympathy 
with them. 1 J 

14683. Do you think it possible to relieve the milk 
difficulty by organising societies on which the. labourers 
would be included, and entering into contracts with 
neighbouring farmers to supply milk to groups of 
labourers?— Yes, or the creamery. 

14684. Would yon make it nil imperative condition 
tlien on the creamery managers to sell milk retail to 
any person who applies?-- Undoubtedly. 

14685. Whether it was a co-operative or a proprietary 
creamery?— -Undoubtedly; the some as every other 
article is sold in the market. 

14686. Mr. Campbell.— Other articles are not sold 
compulsory ) — What I meant is, the same as any article 
} : °n place on the market for sale. 

14687. The Chairman. — Would you extend the sale 
m all persons making application for milk, no matter 
i/aoq « ( :? 0,, P«tion would he? — Undoubtedly. 

B °l 10vin R tlmt »* " necessary article of diet 
or the development of children, and for the health of 
e population generally, you would make it imperative 
' " ' vll ° have control of wholesale supplies to sell 
Yes. There is no other article of food that can 
come near milk. 

14689. Mr. Campbell.— W onld you not make it 
■on pu'sory ( , n the farmer also to sell?— I did not say 

won 1 V lpose jt 0,1 tho fanners. 

to , 1.0 T 11 . ?°V n,ako ’t imperative on the fanner 
in V 0/ Legislation would ho more easily introduced 
reierence to creameries than in the ease' of fanners, 
control’ 6Ug8 ° sted tl)at thp L A. should have 

J 4 ® 9 .},’ } "aderstand .you would make the. creameries 
"—Undoubtedly . 

Undoubtedly 1 ' 1 ^ y ° U C “ llpel 1,10 fannor to 9e]1 it? — 
fapw?' ^ nd If, * joined with my neighbour to manu- 
bpcAiiBo t*:?- k into butter, would you compel me, 
uSZ I 4\ d that \ t0 spl1 To the labouring men. 

Yes Whom the farmer would have employed? — 
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14695. I would consider that very hard?— I don’t 
see any hardship about it, considering the experience 
1 nave m farming; and I see the disability under which 
the labourers are in this country. I can go back for 
thirty years. I have been farming all my lifetime, 
lue labourers are prepared to pay a price for new mi lk 

, adv . aupe of current prices in rural districts. 

140J6. And a price greater than the creamery can 
afford to give?— Yes. The farmers and creameries are 
not willing to sell milk to the labourers. 

i4697 Mr. Wilson.— W hy?— The system with 

regard to the lnrmg of the working-man for the last 
ton years differs from the system of thirty years ago. 

Under the old system all the labourers were dieted in 
the fanners’ house, at a time when butter was made 
m the farmers’ homes, and when we had no creameries. 
Consequently, the labourers and their families got 
plenty of milk; and although the wages were not very 
ingh in these days, all the labourers kept pigs, and 
they fed them with the skim milk, of which they 
got four or five gallons in the week; but that has been 
all changed since the proprietary creameries came into 
the country about twenty years ago. 

14698. It is on the present condition I would like 
to have your opinion?— The system of hiring is to give 
men so much and no milk. 

14699. But there is this puzzle, that the labouring- 
man is prepared to pay more for the milk than the 
creamery can give for it, and yet the farmer is not 
prepared to sell to him? — Yes. 

14700. Would you give us your opinion on that 
paradox?— It is fact in any ease. I have seen 
labourers and their children drink black tea two or 
three times a day. I met a man in the city of Cork 
who was driviu" cattle. He told me he could not get 
milk to buy for his tea though he had the money. This 
thing occurred in the city of Cork. 

14701. One of the suggestions that has been put 
before us, as the reason why the farmers will not accept 
the larger price, is that the demand is in pennyworths 
and halfpennyworths, and small quantities, and that 
there is trouble in keeping accounts, and a difficulty in 
getting the money?— That is not my opinion. 

14702. What are your views on that? — I know very 
well from what I have seen that since the labourers 
have got their cottages, the old spirit of friendship 
which existed between the farmer and the labourer 
has been entirely alienated. They have many tough 
fights over the getting of the cottage, and the same 
spirit is not abroad as existed twenty years ago. 

14703. And in your opinion, the difficulty is rather 
in the spirit of independence as between the labourer 
and the fanner than in the keeping of accounts for 
small quantities? — There is a great gap between the 
farmer and the labourer. 

14704. Mr. Campbell. — Is it widening?— Yes, and 
will become wider. You will have more evidence of 
that in Limerick. 

14705. Is that due, do you think, to any system of 
selecting the land — a cottage is sometimes forced on 
the farmer? — Yes. 

14706. Do you think that that has caused a gap, or 
is it the fact that the labourer has got independent 
that is creating it? — My experience is that in a great 
many cases the fanners have behaved very selfishly in 
regard to the plots. They expect the labourers to work 
for them on their farm and not give them a house. 

There are farmers in my place of forty or fifty acres 
and there is no cottage on their land, except for the 
man who goes into work for them. 

14707. Mr. O’Brien. — Don’t you find where there is 
a farmer like that, the labourers as a body, are trying 
to get. cottages put on his land? — No; certainly not. 

Taking everything into account, I must say that the 
labourers have never been aggressive in their attitude 
towards the farmers. 

14708. I suppose that the Guardians are entirely 
farmers in your district? — You might say that ninety 
per cent, of them are. 

14709. So that the farmers get together and they 
grant a plot for the labourer’s cottage to suit them- 
selves? — No. 

14710. Do you think there is any tendency for them 
to put the. labourer on an out-of-the-way and incon- 
venient piece of land? — Such a case has come under 
my notice. At the same time, when marking the plots 
with the Sites Committee, the labourers have been 
very reasonably disposed in putting them in reasonable 
places, and not causing obstruction. 
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14711. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Have the 

labourers who have got cottages a tendency to break 
away from the farmers and work on their own account — 
on the roads, for instance? — Iu every walk of life that 
spirit is abroad. Everyone is trying to improve his 
position. The labourer is trying to improve his 
position, and the farmer's sons are looking to the big 
cities or foreign countries — no one seems to be satisfied 
in the country at the present time. 

14712. Do you think that half the Union cottages are 
occupied by labourers that work with farmers?— Eighty 
per cent, of them are. 

14718. I am not speaking of labourers that are 
working on the roads? — Eighty per cent, are working 
on the farms. 

14714. Their relations are strictly commercial with 
the farmer? — Yes. 

1471/3. Mr. O'Brien. — I suppose there are a great 
number of Union cottages granted to people who are 
not agricultural labourers in your district? — Nob a 
considerable number. It was only within the last 
few years that the wage limit was extended, and that 
brought in other people. 

14716. Are the wives of labourers given cottages 
direct at the Inquiry? — Yes. 

14717. And blacksmiths? — I have not seen any wives 
of labourers applying for cottages at the Inquiry. I 
have seen blacksmiths getting cottages. 

14718. The Chairman. — The wives are allowed to 
occupy the cottages on their husband's death?— Yes. 

14719. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Are there many 
of the occupants of these cottages who are striving to 
live on an acre of land, and are seldom at any other 
kind of work? — Yes, there are a few who live and 
progress on the acre of land without working for the 
farmer. Yesterday, at the local potty sessions court at 
Liscarroll, there was a labourer before me who was 
charged witli having five cows and three heifers on the 
road. 

14720. The Chairman. — That man lias made some 
progress? — He was a working man, and spared a bit of 
money and bought cattle. I know a labourer myself 
who has three cows on his plot, and he grazes them on 
the roads, but- he has only half a statute acre. 

14721. Would he sell milk to his neighbours about? — 
Yes; I know two instances of that, where a labourer 
who has a cow sells to the other labourers. 

14722. Suppose it was made obligatory on the 
creameries to sell milk to all who would apply, in 
quantities from one pint and upwards, how far would 
that improve the difficulty, do you think? — What I 
suggest is, first, the establishment of depots, if possible. 

14723. I am dealing with existing institutions. How 
far would it relieve the situation if it was made 
obligatory on the creameries to sell milk to all who 
made application for it. It has been stated to us here, 
that even although the labourer might be three or four 
miles distant from the creamery, there, always would 
be some farmer sending a cart with his own milk to 
the creamery, who would bring back to the labourer 
in his cottage whatever quantity of milk he would 
require? — My own opinion is that anything in that 
nature would not be a permanent remedy. 

14724. You think that the creameries' could not be 
used as a source from which the milk supply could be 
drawn for the labourers?— There is no possibility that 
it will be lasting. 

14725. Why do you suggest that it would not be 
lasting? — In my own district the ereameries are not 
numerous enough. 

14726. I want- to know if the system of making 
the creameries to sell milk was established, how far it 
would relieve the existing condition of things? — It 
would go a short distance. 

14727. To what extent? Would it deal with one-third 
of the necessitous population? — About one-third. 

14728. And would leave two-thirds entirely unnro- 
vided for?— Yes. 1 


14729. And would you suggest any means whereby 
these two-thirds may be relieved?— Speaking of North 
Cork, I think the only real remedy would be where 
nine-tenths of the labourers are living in the District 
Council cottages, to give them an additional acre. At 
present time the great majority of them have only half 
an acre to an acre. That land, as far as I know, is 
practically valueless at the present moment, at least 
after living on it for three or four years. 


you say that— because it is not 
They find it impossible to buy 


manure. Labourers toll rae that- they would be much 
better off without any land than the present quantity. 

14731. Mr. Wilson. — It is difficult to understand, 
then, why you would give them more? — There is no 
difficulty. The question is, how ore they going to get 
more milk. They cannot keep a cow on half an acre 
or on an acre. I would suggest at least two acres of 
laud, and have steps taken to get them to provide a 
cow with the land, and I firmly believe, and so do 
the labourers themselves, that the real remedy is to 
give them an extended allotment before you go about • 
buying the cow for them. 

14782. Mr. O’Brien. — On the understanding that 
with the extra acre the man would be able to keep 
his cow through the winter, und thereby have a 
sufficiency of manure to keep his tillage in good heart? 
— Yes. Of course, if the labourers get the cows, the 
calving time ought to be October and November, in 
order to give them a winter supply. That is the most 
important time for the workingman, because half the 
time he may be idle, and it would be a great advantage 
to him to have the milk for his family. 

14733. Mr. Campbell. — What do you think of the 
proposition about giving the labourer a Kerry cow with 
his acre; you heard that suggestion? — Yes. ' 

14734. What are your views with regard to it? — My 
views are that it is time enough to give him the coir 
when lie lias two acres. 

14735. The present proposition is one eow on the 
acre? — He could not manage a cow on the acre— he 
has not got enough land. 

14736. That is not a practicable scheme? — No. 

. 14737. Mr. O'Brien. — I think the suggestion was 
that he would be. able to get grazing from a farmer 
and aiso along the roadside, so that he could utilise 
his acre for growing crops to feed his cow during the 
winter months, and also buy hay. That was the way 
they were looking on it, to make the acre sufficient 
for the cow. Do you think that is not practical politics? — 

I don't think the labourers would ever succeed, generally 
speaking, in getting the grass from the farmers for 
their cows in the summer time. Talcing, the tempera- 
ment of the people and the conditions of the country 
into account, I don't think that the labourers are 
going to remain in their present position. You must 
give them a bit of land; and if they have a couple of 
acres of land and a eow, they will still be labourers and 
better citizens than at the present time, because in 
the present system in these cottages, between officials 
and contractors and others, it is only a system of 
glorified pauperism; and jobbery and corruption are 
surrounding the labourer at present. I don’t interfere 
very much in politics, but I see what is going on around 
me. I have five workmen in my own place, and I give 
everyone of them the grass of a cow. 

14738. The Chairman. — Have they got cows? — Yes; 
and they are rearing calves, aud I give them the grass 
of a calf, aud that is the. reason I suggest that they 
ought to get land to keep the cows on. 

14739. Mr. O’Brien — Have you any experience of the 
labour question in these districts where there are no 
labourers but small farmers, who have three, four or 
five acres of land? — I have no experience of that. 

14740. They go out as labourers? — I think they 
are satisfactory labourers, because we have them 
coming down to us from the County of Kerry, and 
they are satisfactory. Tliev arc good workers, and very 
honest, industrious and sober, and from what I know 
of them, they take away every Christmas at least nine- 
tenths of the wages they earn; and they are all the 
sons and daughters of farmers in the County of Kerry. 

14741. Mr. Campbell. — Is that a common practice 
for migratory labourers?— Yes; we have regular hiring 
markets for years. 

14742. These are the boys and the girls that live in 
the houses?— Yes. 

^ey are not migratory labourers in the sense 
that labourers go to England and Scotland?— No. 

14744. The Chairman. — Supposing your scheme was 
carried into effect, how far do vou think it would 
interfere, if at all, with the carrying on of farming 
generally m the country— would not the labourer with 
two or three acres of land be unable to go to the farmer 
at the very period when his services -were most 
required?— Not in the ease of two acres; it would take 
up very little of the labourer's time, because half of 
Kerry oow"° U d ^ takeQ UP witt the 6 l ' azin 8 of thc 

i 1 f 7 - 45, 1 .K ou don ! fc 8u gg?8t that the plot should be 
kept in tillage, and that it should occupy the timo of 
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the labourer for a substantial portion of the year?— No. 
He would grow roots and corn, which he would require 
to feed his cow with during the winter months, and 
reserve portion of it for the grazing of the cow. 

14740. Does the custom which you follow, of giving 
the grass of a cow to your own labourers, prevail to 
any considerable extent in your district?— No, I am 
sorry to say. 

14747. Does it prevail in the adjoining County of 
Limerick?— In isolated cases; but there have been 
grumblings where the cow has been allowed to graze 
over the farmer s land. 

14748. Is that because of the desire of the farmer to 
enjoy the undisputed occupation of his land, or is it 
due to friction that has arisen between the farmer and 
labourer?— No friction has arisen, bub really, as far 
as I can see, all the legislation seems to be for the 
uplifting of the farmer, and the labourer lias been 
neglected. _ It seems to me, if your Commission liad 
been appointed three years ago, they could have done 
practical work; but I am afraid there are difficulties 
now. 

14749. Do you state that the sympathy between the 
farmer and the labourer has been alienated at the 
present time, and that it is impossible to restore the 
old friendly feelings?— I thank the passing of the Lund 
Acts for it. What I would really believe is that, even 
as late as 1909, if the Commission had been sitting, 
and embodied in the Act additional allotments for the 
labourers, it would have been a good work. 

147 CO. Sir Stewart Wooduouse.— There would be 
great inconvenience now in adding the additional acre ? 
— Yes; that is why I said it would be better if this 
matter had been taken up three years a^o. 

14750a. The . Chairman.— -You suggest that the 
I. A. 0. S. might bo utilised with some advantage 
for working out a scheme of that lciud?— Yes. 

Have you thought of the details of such a 
scheme?— The details, of course, would embrace the 
providing of sweet milk, and where you would require 
cows, to provide money to buy them. 

14752. Do you suggest that the I. A. 0. S. could be 
utilised for the purpose for which the Milk Commission 
lias been appointed, of improving and increasing the 
supply of milk available to the working classes — how 
would you use the Organisation Society for that 
purpose? — There, is no other society in Ireland capable 
of undertaking the work. 

14758. I only want to know what would be the 
practical details of your scheme. I am looking for 
light?— The scheme I suggest would provide that the 
labourers in the Council cottages would get at least 
two acres of land; and in order to provide funds for 
the purpose of getting these Kerry cows for the 
labourers, I would go so far as to withdraw half the 
grant now dealt with by the Department of Agriculture 
under the Live Stock Scheme throughout the country, 
and hand this money over to the control of the 


14754. Mr. Wilson. — What sum would that repre- 
sent?— At the present moment I cannot go into the 
figures. They should form schemes to provide, first, 
tue labourers with large families with Kerry cows. 
Under that system, of course, the cow would not be 
tue property of the labourer until fully paid for. 

14755. Mr. Campbell. — Yon would need some 
officials to look after that?-r-The officials are in 
existence if you embrace the I. A. 0. S., because they 
have their creameries and managers throughout the 
country — men who are completely in sympathy with 
the farmers and labourers, and who are in touch with 
them every day of their lives. 

14756. The Chairman.— There would not seeni to be 
m “ cl1 evidence of sympathy between the creameries 
and the labourers when the managers or committees 
ox the creamery would not give a pint of milk? — It is 
not my evidence that the co-operative creameries are 
homg u. i sa _y it i 8 the proprietary creameries I am 
oojectuig to, and which would ruin this country only 
or the I. A. 0. S. Before they started their' move- 
raent, j. was sending my milk to a proprietary oreamery 
n the County Limerick, which was established there 
J a large English firm — a firm which, I am glad to 

s ay, has now left this country for the country's good 

carrying with them at least forty or fifty per cent, on 
™e capital which they had invested. The names can 
ne given if required. I sent my milk to one of these 
ia ’ 91 or ' 92 - The test of my milk 

at that time was four per cent, of butter fat, and the 
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price 1 received for that butter was at least 100s. per 
ewt. in the market, aud the creamery price was 2id. 
per gallon for my new milk. That is what the pro- 
prietary creameries were doing then, and that is what 
they would be doing to-day only for the I. A. O. S. 

14757. Mr. O'Brien. — Y ou are aware, I suppose, 
that m many of the co-operative creameries of the 
country the system now is that the creamery would 
advance money to a man to purchase a cow, taking a 
certain proportion of the money back every month?— I 
have been told that, but I have had no experience of 
it. 1 was never connected with a creamery. 

14758. That is done in a good many co-operative 
creameries, but I don’t know that it is done in pro- 
prietary creameries?— I am informed that it is done 
m the co-operative creameries. 

14759. The Chairman. — Do you send your milk to a 
creamery ?— I send it to Dublin to the Lucan Dairy. 

J-47G0- Do you go in for winter dairying?— Yes. 

14761. What number of cows do you keep in the 
winter season? — In the summer season about fifty, or 
perhaps, more, and in the winter about twenty to 
twenty-four. J 

14762. Do you keep milk records? — No. 

14768. Sir Stewart Woodhouse.— What is the 
reason that the proprietary creameries don't like to 

•A.™ 1 !"’ whereas some co-operative creameries are 
willing?— The co-operative creameries were established 
for the benefit of the country, and the proprietary 
creameries for the benefit- of the shareholders. 

14764. Would it not pay the proprietary creameriea 
to retail the milk?— I cannot tell you.' We know 
nothing about how they are managed.' We know how 
the co-operative creameries are managed. 

14765. If the proprietary creamery got eightpence a 
gallon would it not pay it to sell milk by retail?— I 
have known the proprietary creameries to send milk 
into the Dublin market iu the winter time. 

14766. Mr. O’Brien. — I n the case of proprietary 
creameries, would it not be much more difficult for the 
owner to know whether his manager would sell any 
mule by retail to people — I mean that there would be 
much more chance of fraud being carried on in the 
proprietary creamery than iu the co-operative creamery, 
where a committee of people who are always on the 
spot are looking after the creamery? — I cannot speak 
with regard to the management of the proprietary 
creamery. They are private concerns. 

14767. Mr. Wilson. — There would also be another 
difference between the two systems. Obviously, the 
aim of the co-operative creamery is to get the largest 
price for the farmer, whereas the aim of the proprietary 
creamery is the opposite?— Yes. This English firm 
that I have referred to took a lot of monev out of the 
country. 

14768. Mr. O’Brien.— T hey lost .£14,000 a year for 
mauy years before they cleared out? — I am glad you 
know the Company. I am glad to say that the co- 
operative system has been a blessing to the country, 
and everywhere I have seen one of these creameries 
established everyone seems to be thriving; and I 
believe that the creameries have come to stay, and it 
is the salvation of the country to have them. 

14769. The Chairman. — Will winter calving cows 
yield more milk than cows calving in summer— will the 
cow that calves in October or November yield a larger 
quantity of milk than the cow which calves in March 
or April? — She will not. 

14770. Will she yield as much? — No. A fair average 
in the summer would be about three or three-and-a- 
quarter gallons a day, whereas in the winter months 
you cannot get more than two-aud-a-quarter gallons. 

14771. There is another aspect of the question. Wheu 
a cow calves at this particular period of the year,- and 
3 'ou have her flush period at the time when she does 
not need the. stimulus from the grass, and when she 
is going off her milk in April or May, and when she 
would under ordinary circumstances go dry, she is 
flushed again by the grass, and thereby becomes a 
better dairy servant for the entire period of twelve 
months?— During the months of March and April the 
winter cows would practically go dry, but at the same 
time I am a thorough believer In the winter dairying. 

14772. Is it extending at the present time?— Yes ; I 
would say so, and I think it would be for the benefit 
of the country if we had mqre tillage. We would have 
more winter dairying. 

14773. It is impossible to carry on winter d air vine 
without tillage? — Yes. , 
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14774. Mr. Campbell. — What about silage?— I know 
nothing about it. 

14775. Have you seen it tried?— No. 

14776. The Chairman. — Do you suffer any losses 
from tuberculosis amongst your cattle? — Never. 

14777. Where do you buy your cows — do you rear 
or buy them? — I don’t rear them, because I sell the 
whole milk. 

14778. You don’t rear calves at all? — No. 

14779. Where do you buy your cows? — I make it my 
business to go where I get the old Irish cow. 

14780. Where is that part of the country? — You have 
part of the County Cork, Macroom and Bandon, and 
parts of Kerry, and there are some old Irish cows to 
be found which will outstrip anything imported into 
this country in milk yield. At the present moment I 
have a Kerry cow in my bawn nine years of age. I 
bought her six years ago, and her yield is five gallons 
per day in the summer months. 

14781. Mr. Wilson. — It is a pity you cannot give us 
the yearly average? — I did not think I would be called 
upon to give evidence here. 

14782. That is one of the things we arc interested 
in, and that it is exceedingly hard to get figures about. 
Can you give us the yearly average approximately of 
the herd? — I have the figures at home, but I can’t 
tell you them off-hand. 

14783. Perhaps you would send them to us later on? 
— I will do so. 

14784. Mr. O’Brien. — You have books which will 
show you the total quantity of milk you sent away? — 
Yes, every day for twenty years. 

14785. The Chairman.— With the number of cows 
milked ? — Yes. 

14786. That is quite conclusive; but of course there 
is this disadvantage in your case, that you, I take it, 
either sell or turn off dry the cows when they are 
bleached? — Yes; when they become worn out I ship 
them. 

14787. Mr. Campbell. — You put them to the bull? — 
Those I am keeping. Only the worn-out ones I ship. 

14788. The Chairman. — You do keep some over? — 
Yes. 

14789. Would you be able to give any description of 
this mysterious animal known as the old Irish cow? — 
I told you that she could be found in Macroom, in 
Bandon, and in Listowel, in Kerry. 

14790. Will you give us a description of the old Irish 
cow? — In appearance and in colour she resembles the 
shorthorn somewhat, but in point of size she is not so 
big. In fact, she would be light and have a smaller 
head. At the present moment I have at least close 
on fifty of these cows, which I consider to be the old 
Irish cows. 

14791. What colour are they? — Strawberry colour — 
spotted. It is most remarkable to look at the bawn 
of cows, I think. 

14792. Are they fairly uniform in colour? — Yes. 
14793. Has the old Irish cow a black nose? — No; I 
would not say so. 

14794. Because we had been told that she was a 
brindled cow with a black nose?— The cow judges 
in these districts I got them from told me that the 
ones with the black noses are not the best milkers of 
the breed. 

14795. Have you ever seen a brindled cow? — Yes. 
14796. And have you tested any of these, or do you 
think that these represent the old Irish cow? — I have 
got a few of them, and I consider them a superior 
type of cow. They have a most beautiful skin, which 
is loose and silky, and I have met nothing like it even 
in the shorthorn breed. I have some experience of 
the Department’s bulls. 

14797. Is it favourable? — Most unfavourable. 


14798-9. From what point of view? — That is not 
alone my own opinion, it is also the opinion of fanners 
who_ got the imported shorthorn bulls from Scotland. 
I think the Department’s inspectors get them there. 

Mr. Campbell. — No, the farmers bought them. 

14800. The Chairman. — What is your experience of 
the breed?— That since they were introduced into this 
country the breed_ of cattle has been deteriorating 
year by year, as can easily be seen if you go into any 
oi the large fairs or markets in Munster. 

14801. Have they deteriorated from the milking point 
of view or from the beef point of view?— From the 
milking point of view especially; and these shorthorn 
bulls have introduced a disease into the country which 
was practically unknown until they arrived. 


14802. Wliat was that?— I may say the disease of 
abortion. 1 can point to the cases of three or four 
of these animals that have been bought. One of them 
is a bull that I got myself. 

14803. Mr. O’Brien. — A premium bull? — I paid £40 
for him as a yearling. I kept him with my own herd 
for three, years. I had forty-two dairy cows with him 
at the. start, and at the end of three years I had not 
one of the original cows left. 

14804. The Chairman. — The whole lot was cleared? — 
Yefi. 

14805. With an outbreak of abortion? — Yes. 

14806. Mr. O’BniEN. — Was that bull used for other 
cows besides your own? — Yes. Part of the. scheme was 
that cows should be sent to me, and I think four came 
the first year and next year two or three. 

14807. Mr. Campbell. — How do yon account for it 
that people will still go and buy them? — I am speaking 
from experience. I say it is a perfect waste of money. 

14808. Why do people go and buy them? — I will tell 
you — because the people who wanted a scheme of their 
own, such as in Limerick and Cork, were not allowed 
to form their own schemes by the Department. 

14809. Why would people take a bad animal? — 
Because, it had been practically forced on them by those 
experts whose advice we found to be a failure. 

14810. Who is giving the advice? — The Department's 
inspectors or agents. 

14811. Tell me someone who has recommended 
them? — The recommendations came from the Press — 
from articles in the Press. 

14812. Tell me the articles you refer to? — At the 
present moment I think you arc taking me at a dis- 
advantage. 

14813. But you ought to be a little more careful? — 
I have statistics at home. 

14814. Will you send me any article? — Yes. I 

bought shorthorns on the recommendations of the 
articles in the Press, and I found them to be a distinct 
failure, and I say that the money spent by the Depart- 
ment on these bulls is a perfect waste of money. 

14815. You must know that the County Cork and 
several County Committees in Ireland have allocated 
premiums for them every year. They would not get 
them taken up if the people did not want these animals. 
They have taken them up, and there is always a demand 
for them? — No. 

14816. Excuse me? — It is a declining demand. 

14817. That is not true. At Belfast there was a 
big demand for them yesterday? — Yes, but the people 
who take them up don’t do it again. 

14818. Do you deny that the bulls were bought in 
the Belfast Snow yards? — I don’t know. It is on the 
advice that has been tendered and the great cry that 
has been raised that new people have taken them up, 
but those who got them first will never touch them. 
You may get a hundred witnesses before you in Limerick 
to corroborate that. 

14819. I must contradict you again? — I have many 
people to prove what I say. 

14820. And I have got the Department’s books. You are 
making statements that are not accurate? — I am sorry 
if I am inaccurate, but I am stating what happens in 
my own district. Our County Committee of Agricul- 
ture would, if they were allowed, have gone in for the 
old Irish bulls, and picked out the best cows, but they 
were not allowed. 

14821. The Chairman. — Is that in Cork? — Both in 
Cork and Limerick. A scheme went forward from 
Limerick and it was thrown into the waste-paper 
basket. 

14822. You are genuinely of opinion that the intro- 
duction of the shorthorn bull has not been beneficial 
from any point of view, either towards the improvement 
of the. general store stock of the country or for the 
production of milk — is that your view? — That is the 
general view. 

14823. Would you be surprised to hear that a large 
feeder of Irish cattle in the Lothians told me last year 
that he was buying Irish cattle for a great number of 
years, and that he was enormously surprised at the 
improvement that had taken place in the quality of the 
cattle that were offered to him within the last ten 
years? — I am surprised, from my knowledge of the 
fairs throughout Munster. I find that the cattle are 
not equal in appearance to what they were twenty-five 
years ago. 

14824. This was a gentleman who had no sentimental 
feeling one way or the other? — Neither have I. 
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14825. And who gave me the benefit of his personal 
experience without knowing whether I was interested 
in the administration of the Department?— I have 
given my experience. I have never been a member of 
a political organisation or of a creamery. I am not 
prejudiced against the Department. 

14826. I am not suggesting that you are, but this 
was an expression of opinion from a gentleman regarding 
his experience of Irish cattle extending over twenty.-five 
years? My opinion is that the cattle are deteriorating, 
and that the money would be better spent if a depart- 
ment of Irishmen were established to work it in the 
interest of the country. 

14827. Lady Everard. — Don’t you believe that they 
are superior to the mongrel bulls going about the 
country. In my part of the eouutrv there are the most 
frightful looking bulls, and I tliinTk the Department's 
bulls ought to put an end to them?— My experience is 
that before we ever heard of the Department we had 
better cattle in Ireland, and I think I will be backed 
up by three-fourths of the farmers. 

14828. Mr. Wilson. — I am not here to buttress up 
the Department, but I want you to consider for a 
moment the actual figures of the cow population of 
Ireland, and of the cattle export trade of Ireland. The 
Department was established in 1898, and just ten 
, yearn afterwards— in 1908— the number of milch cows 
in Ireland was a record since 1860. In 1908 the 
number was 1,586,425, and the number of cows at the 
present moment is a few hundreds or thousands less 
than that. It has been quite in the. upward direction 
for a number of years. Now, the cattle export trade 
has gone up in number from 720,000 in 1906 to 816,000 
in 1910, or in value from £8, 800 ,000 to £11,100,000, 
and the value per head from £12 8s. in 1906 to £18 7s. 
iu 1910 — an increase of 24s. ; and the cattle population, 
including the imported cows, is standing at a figure 
at the present moment, which, with the exception of 
1908, is a record since 1860. These figures dispute 
the widespread charge you have made against the 
Department’s scheme? — The Department is not respon- 
sible for the improvement.' It is the Land Acts that 
are responsible. They made the farmers better off. 
Consequently, they are milking more cows and pro- 
ducing better cattle. 

14829. Mr. Campbell. — According to you they are 
producing worse cattle? — The Department are. 

14830. The Chairman.— I s it your opinion that the 
ordinary cross-bred “runt" of a bull, which I have 
seen time and again in Cork and Limerick, is a better 
made animal to propagate good cattle than the pure- 
bred shorthorn? — I don't believe in the pure-bred snort- 
born at all. If the herds were started from our own 
Irish bulls — some of the bulls I have seen in Limerick 
and Tipperary — and if our herd books were founded 
from these, after ten years we would have a better 
breed of cattle. 

14831. Some of the worst specimens of bulls I have 
seen in Ireland were in Cork and Limerick. These are 
the bulls that were being used by the Limerick and 
Cork dairy farmers. I asked these men whether they 
were using such bulls as I saw, and they said “ yes." 
I asked them why they used them in preference to the 
shorthorn, and they told me they got bigger calves. 
I asked them if they thought they would improve the 
breed of cattle throughout the country generally, and 
they said, “ we. sell our stock as calves, and we have 
no interest in wliat- sort .of animal they develop into ”? 
— Quite right; but I still maintain that if we were 
allowed to develop our own breed of Irish cattle properly 
we would have a better breed of cattle than the 
Department has succeeded in getting for us. 

14832. Mi 1 . Campbell. — Still you tell me the cattle 
are better? — The old Irish cattle, and these are the 
cattle I buy. 

14833. Mr. Wilson pointed out certain figures, and 
you attribute the increase to land purchase? — Yes. 

14834. Mr. Wilsou also read about the increase in 
the value of the animals per head? — Yes. 

14835. That would show that the cattle were 
improving in quality?— I maintain that .they are not. 

14836. You heard these figures read out by Mr. 
Wilson at any rate? — Yes. 

14837. Either the cattle are improving or the figures 
are incorrect? — I don’t mind about the figures, because 
I could have brought figures to prove my own 
argument; but I still maintain that the cattle in Ireland 
« e deteriorating under your Department, and I believe 
the Department has been a complete failure, so far as 
the farmers of Ireland are concerned 
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14888. That is a sweeping statement? — Yes. I 
predict that within ten years, if the people of Ireland 
get the management of their own affairs, .the 
Department of Agriculture of the present day will not 
be the same within ten years' time. Different ideas 
and different feelings and sympathies will prevail. 

14839. I hope it will improve? — I am no politician. 

1 had no " brush ” with your Department, and I know 
nothing about the I. A. O. S. 

14840. Just one other point. You say these bulls 
have brought iu abortion? — Yes. 

14841. Would you be surprised to hear that there was 
more abortion in Ireland twenty-five years ago than 
now? — I would not say that. 

14842. We had evidence of that kind? — Perhaps in 
certain districts. 

14843. Would you be surprised at any rate to hear 
that? — I know nothing about other counties. 

14844. You would be very much surprised to hear it? 

If it applied to my own countv I would contradict 
it. 

14845. You would be surprised to hear that in other 
counties that- has been the experience ? — I never 
saw such a state of things as since your bulls came in. 

I have seen whole herds wiped out. ' 

14846. In other counties they think the abortion is 
less than it was? — I am not speaking with regard to 
other counties. 

14847. I want you to know that is the case?— You 
have been telling us so many things, through the Press 
and otherwise, that we don't know where we are. I 
had the pleasure of listening to you addressing the 
Limerick Committee, so that personally I have nothing 
to say with regard to you. 

14848. I want you 'to know this, that abortion iu 
cattle is not so rife in other counties as it was, and 
the other counties have far more premium bulls than 
you have. You are in North Cork?— Yes. 

14849. That has fewer bulls than any part of Ireland? 

And they will have less. Experience teaches us. 

14850. You believe that the bull carries the abortion? 

—Of course, I am not an expert-. 

14851. Be logical. The bull, you say, has spread 
it?— Yes. 

14852. You say it is carried with the bull. Do vou 
think that fresh bulls that were never used are likely 
to carry abortion?— I have had experience of other bull's 
since I did away with the shorthorn. I have got the 
Angus, and they have been highly satisfactory. 

14853. Does your remark with regard to the premium 
bull apply to the Black Angus bull with regard to 
abortion? — No. 

14854. The Black Angus bull does uot bring it? I 

never heard any complaint about the Black Angus bull. 

14855. Do you believe that the Angus bull does not 
carry abortion and that the shorthorn does?— I am not 
competent to speak with regard to the Angus. 

14856. The Angus bull has uot brought it to you?— 

No. 

14857. And the shorthorn has? — Yes. 

14858. And it is to the shorthorn you object? Yes. 

14859. Does the Angus bull improve the cattle?— I 
don t know, as I did not keep the calves. 

14860. Did you keep calves from the shorthorn? — \ 
few of them that I thought were the best. 

14861. You sold the others? — Yes. 

14862. You might have sold the best?— I selected the 
best. I felt heartily ashamed when anybody asked me 
about those calves afterwards. The people shook their 
heads at them. 

14863. Are you aware that abortion' in cattle is as 
old as cattle themselves? Don’t you know that in 
the time of Job the cows cast their calves. Did you 
ever read the Book of Job? — No. 

14864. You will find that he was troubled in that 
way?— I never saw such a state as since the Depart- 
ment s bull came into the country. I can give vou 
the facts and figures. 

14865. Unfortunately abortion has been prevalent in 

many places, but it is not due to what you say? It 

came with the bulls and left with them. 

14866. I will tell you another curious instance. 

Potato disease came in with the telegraph poles, and 
for many years it was asserted that it was the telegraph 
wires that brought in the blight. This is exactly on all- 
fours with your argument?— It is wireless telegraphy 
that brought in the Department, and I hope it will go 
out in a flash. 
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Mr. Patrick Sheehan examined. 


14867. The Chairman. — You are connected with the 
Land and Labour Association? — Yes, sir. 

14868. What division are you in? — I am in the 
Macroom Rural District. 

14869. Is there a scarcity of milk in your district for 
the labouring population? — There is, sir. 

14870. Is it an increasing or diminishing scarcity? — 
Increasing. 

14871. From what cause? — The labourers cannot get 
milk in the winter time. Any one of them that is not 
kept by the farmer. I have myself five young children, 
and since last January I could only get a pint of milk 
a day for the family. 

14872. Where do you get it? — From a labouring man 
half a mile away who has got a cow for his own use, a 
man named Mahony. 

14873. Are there any other labourers in the district 
who cannot get milk at all? — Yes, I know some families 
where the children have to live without milk. I know 
where a young child about two or three months was fed 
on tea. A neighbour, Mr. Foley, told me that he 
gave half of his own pint of milk to the child, and the 
child is living within fifteen yards of the Lissarda 
creamery.. Some years ago the creamery used to supply 
people with milk, but they gave it up. 

14874. Why did they give it up? — I cannot say. 
There was some objection raised by the committee or 
suppliers. 

14873. Were they running credit with their customers 
and were the debts not paid? — I do not know. If the 
creamery was giving credit at all to the parties they 
were supplying them with milk. 

14876. It was not that that led up to the withdrawal 
of the supply? — No. I do not know the reason. It is 
about three years since they gave up supplying the 
people. 

14877. Does the labourer who supplies you supply 
other labourers?— Yes, one or two. 

14878. Would he have a eow all the year round? — _ 
Yes. She would be dry for a few months. He would' 
only give me a pint a day to oblige me. Up to two 
days ago a woman who has a dairy stock of cows agreed 
to supply me with a pint every day, and she would 
not agree to give me a quart. Two years ago I was 
getting five pints of milk in the day, and last winter I 
could only get one. I live in a cottage. I bought a 
cow in October for my children. The oldest is only 
seven years. I kept on the cow until January. I only 
gave £3 7s. 6d. for her. She was an old cow. I bought 
hay. If I could keep the cow the profit of her milk 
would be more than her keep. I have an acre with 
a cottage, but I have to till the acre every year because 
I cannot get land outside. 

14879. It is in order to grow potatoes and other 
vegetables for your family that you till the plot?— Yes. 
I reckon that the profit of the milk alone would be far 
more than the keep of the cow. I used to feed the 
eow on the roadside for part of the day. 

14880. What work do you do? — Shoemakiug. 

^ 14881. You have a plot attached to your cottage?— 

14882. Would it be possible to keep a Kerry cow on 
that plot? — I could if I were able to purchase her. 
The cabbage I would grow in the garden would be a 
great help in feeding her. 

14883. Did you sell the eow you bought for the 
£8 7s. 6d.? — Yes. I got £3 10s. for her. 

14884 You made 2s. 6d.? — I lost that in taking her 
to the fair. If I got money at a reasonable rate of 
interest I could pay it back in instalments. I cannot 
get money as I have no security. 

14885. Do you think that the labourers would be 
inclined to jom m a co-operative society for the purpose 
of enabling them to get money at a reasonable rate of 
interest to purchase cows?— I think so. We had a 
meeting of the Land and Labour Association two nights 
ago, and the secretary introduced the question, and 


they were in favour of it. He stated that if the well- 
to-do-farmers in the locality and the members of the 
Association combined together and pay so much they 
could establish a bank and advance money to labourers, 
to be repaid by instalments. That was his idea. 

14886. How was it received? — It was approved of. 
It seems he got a letter from some society asking if 
he would give evidence before them. 

14887. Are there labourers in your district keeping 
cows? — There is this man Mahony and a man named 
Finnegan from the other side of the parish, who gave 
evidence to-day. I saw people coming two and a half 
miles from the adjoining parish to his place for milk. 

14888. Have the farmers cows giving milk at the 
present time? — They are. supplying creameries. 

14889. Would you regard it as a distinct advantage 
if the creameries were obliged to sell milk to you and 
any person who would require it? — I think the people 
would be very pleased to get it at a penny a pint, or 
even more. I travel three miles if I got three pints 
or a quart of milk a day. 

14890. You regard it as an essential food for the 
growth of your children? — They are pining away for 
the want of it. 

14891. Lady Everard. — D o you keep a goat? I 

have one at present, hut she went off milk over six 
mouths ago. 

14892. When will she kid? — About April. 

14893. Surely if you had a goat of the new breed 
you would be very much better off, because she would 
kid any time of the year. We have had evidence that 
the progeny of the Toggenburgs or the Anglo-Nubian 
kid at all times of the year? — I know nothing about 
them. If you keep a goat or two in the plot you could 
not grow cabbages. 

14894. You could tether her?— Yes. I was reckoning 
that the milk of the cow would be more profitable to 
the labourer. 

14895. The Chairman. — Is there any other view that 
you would like to put before the Commission? — The 
only suggestion I would make is that if the cow 
would be supplied to the labourers, that there should 
be an extra acre given with the cottage, and the whole 
thing included in the one grant. With the help of two 
acres the labourer could very well keep a eow with 
scarcely any expense. One acre is no use to some when 
they have to till it from year to year. 

14896. Is it possible to get the grazing of a cow on 
the farms around ?— -There is no possible chance of 
getting it at all. I tried to get it and I could not get it. 
I got it once for a few months, but it was a great 
compliment along with paying. The farmer simply 
obliged me for the time. I could not keep the cow on 
the road as she was wild. I do not think the farmer 
would give grazing. They won't give the new milk, 
but they will give a few pints of separated milk, sir, if 
you asked them. 

14897. What value do they set on the separated milk? 

They use it for feeding pigs and calves. 

14898. Is it used as a food for children ?— No. I gave 
it last year to m.y children and it did not agree with 
them, and I would not give it to them any more. 

!4899. Is it agreeable to drink?— I would not care 
to drink it myself. I would prefer drinking water. It 
would do for baking bread. 

14900. That is the only purpose you think it is useful 
for? — Yes. 

14901. Lady Everard.— W ould you be surprised to 
know that it is quite as good as new milk, except in 
one particular— that is the absence of fat. If you add 

•n a t 6 se P ara ^ e< l milk it makes it as good as new 
milk? I would be surprised to bear it. I was giving 
it to my children for about a month last year when I 
could not get any new milk, and I had to stop it. I 
*8*ee with the children. 

1490:.. The Chairman. — That is the only view you 
wish to put before the Commission ? -That is all, sir. 


Mr. Michael Howard, d.c., examined. 

14903. Tile Chairman.— Y ou are a mowU. . . . 

Rural District Council of Millstreet?— Yes sir tle on y , at one of tl ^ e last meetings that a veterinary in. 

um. Is the Dairies and S. Order pat in,. ^ 
operation bv vnnr Onnnml9 V„e _ u 


iirourr. as me uames and Cowsheds Order nut into 

operation by vour Council?— Yes, quite recent! v Tt 1 , 06 .' ls . there a scarcity of milk for the working 
is not in working order at present population in your district? — Yes, more especially in 

1490S. Wbat Arrangements have von mad. *™«. because there is little or no win tor 

ting it into operation? — I don’t iJotv yet d *It to, °”' 11 '* tle ' v “ t '' tlme 
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149U7. How far are the creameries responsible for 
the scarcity? — I think they are responsible more or 
less in a way. Farmers don’t care to sell small quan- 
tities of milk to the labourers. Other things have 
changed with regard to the supply of milk in the 
district. 

14908. What are these?— The labourer is not work- 
ing with the farmer. 

14909. You think that the fact that the labourer has 
got an independent home has in some degree alienated 
the relations between the farmer and the labourer?— 
It has altered the agreement as between the farmer 
and labourer. For instance, my father used to em- 
ploy labourers and have them in his own house and in 
the- winter months he would give the grass of a cow 
free to the labourers for five or six months. There is 
no such thing. now. 

14910. Even if the labourer were working on the farm 
would he not get the same privilege now ns he did 
before? — He would. I certainly say he would. I am 
a farmer, and I would bo very glad to give that 
facility to a labourer in the morning. 

14911. The fact that ho was living in a cottage of 
his own rather than in your cottage would not alter 
your treatment of him?— In Millstreet, the great ma- 
jority of the farmers do the same. 

14912. So you don’t think the introduction of the 
Labourers Acts has in any way been responsible for 
the diminished supply of milk from the farmer to 
the labourer?— Not in my district. The old agreements 
are done away with, and the labourer is not so much 
tied up with the farmer as in old times. He sells liis 
labour in the highest market, and he is more or less 
independent, I would say. 

HOiS. Do any of the labourers in the Millstreet 
union keep cows on their plots?— They used to at the 
beginning, but they had to give them up because the 
plots would not keep them. 

14914. Did they make an effort to grow cabbage 
and roots for the whiter feeding of the cows when they 
lrnd them on the plot?— They depended more on hay. 

. 14915. That is a very poor feeding for a milch cow 
m the winter season?— Yes, but that is what they used 
to give them. 

Yes 4016 ' AlG J0U en S°S e <l in the dairy business?— 

14917. Do you send milk to the creamery?— Not 
now. I stopped twelve months ago. I use a separator 
and make butter. 

149:18. Buttermilk is not available so much as it 
was? — No. 

14919. Is there any sale or demand for separated 
mUk from the creameries?— No, the farmers take it 

14920. none of it is sold at the creamery? — 

14921. Is there any creamery in close proximity to 
your residence?— There is one within three and an- 
other within five miles.. 

14922. Do you know if the creameries have ever 
sold milk to labourers if they required it?— I don’t 
Know, ihe labourers don't go for it. 

14923. If they asked for it would the creameries 
supply them if they brought money?— I daresay if they 
vent they would get the milk, but thev don’t. It is 
not the custom of the place. 

.14924. Though the labourer may be resident in the 
immediate vicinity of tho creamery?— I never knew 
0t liM eating milk at the creamery. 

14925. Do you go in for winter dairying?— I found 
it does not pay. 

14926. You have abandoned sending milk to the 
creamery and making butter at home?— Yes. 

14927. Is the buttermilk available for sale, or do 
jou U fa it yourself?— We give it to the workingmen 
Jigs US6 14 oursc,v ° 8 - 14 is never fed to calves or 

14928. What is your opinion as regards the rnilk- 
produemg quality of the cow of the present day — is 
sue as good a dairy servant as the cow of twenty or 
thirty years ago?-She is not as good, in my opinion, 
u * en i be1 ’ t J. e “ ty or thirt - v I' 001 ' 3 a 6° my father 
.hc\£ r fe n ‘H “ 4 ™ „o breed of 

N ° eross of the shorthorn breed?— No, but 

,,“ a common cow, which was much better. 

lioo?' v y0U keep milk records?— No, sir. 

* ou °my form an opinion from general ob- 
du “ s th ” 
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14932. Have you auy means of comparing the quan- 
tity of milk produced by the cows kept in your father's 
time and these kept in your own? — No. 

14933. But you have the general belief that the cow 
of to-day is a less profitable dairy servant than tho 
cow of that time? — That is my opinion. 

14934. Is there auy trace of the animal that was 
known as the old Irish cow to be found now?— I 
think not. 

14935. How long ago is it since you have seen 
animals -with the characteristics of the old Irish cow? 

— I suppose about thirty years ago. 

14936. Were they a Kerry breed? — No. 

14937. You have no recollection of the introduction 
of Dutch dairying cows into this district about twenty- 
five years ago?— I have not. 

14988. What about the price of cows — lias it in- 
creased or diminished? — It lias increased, more espe- 
cially for milch cows. 

14939. What is the price of the best milch cow? — 

To-day in the fair there was uo sale for milch cows 
or in-calf heifers. They were never worse. There 
was no sale for them. 

14940. Are there any cows exported to England from 
this district? — Yes. 

14941. I suppose the dislocation of traffic on the 
English railway systems would have something to do 
with the drop in the prices? — There is a tendency that 
way. 

14942. Do you use a pure shorthorn bull? — Never a 
pure shorthorn bull. 

14943. Have you auy experience of the use of pure 
shorthorn bulls? — I saw my neighbours around find it 
hard to rear calves from them. The pure-bred ani- 
mals don’t milk so well. 

14944. The calves are delicate? — Yes. 

14945. What sort of bull do you use with your own 
dairy- herd? — A shorthorn, but far out. 

14946. A cross-bred shorthorn? — Yes. 

14947. Did you breed him vourself or buy him? — 

I buy one every year at Mallow. They are big cattle ; 
they are not so good-looking as the pure shorthorn, 
but they are healthy cattle. 

14948. What price do you pay for a hull at twelve 
or fifteen months?— £12 to ^14. I keep it for one 
year and sell it, except this year, when I kept him for 
a second year. 

14949. Do you ever breed the heifers produced bv 
your dairy cows? — We do. 

14950. And are the cows you keep better or worse 
than those you buy?— They are better. 

14951. Do you select the produce of the deep-milkiug 
cow to keep ihe heifer? — We do. 

14952. Do you take any precautions as to whether 
or not in buying the bull that it comes from a milk , 
yielding strain? — -We don't ask these questions be- 
cause we don't know whether the people who would 
be selling the bull would be telling us the truth or 
not. 

14953. Are there any premium bulls in your loealitv? 

— Yes; there is one about four miles from Millstreet 
A gentleman named Mr. Moloney has one. 

14954. Is it a pure-bred shorthorn?— Yes. 

14955. But he is not the first of the type that has 
been brought in?— No, sir. Mr. O 'Callaghan of Mill- 
street also had one, and he was availed of by the 
people, but I don’t know the result. 

14956. How far would it be helpful if the creameries 
were compelled to sell milk to people requiring it? — I 
think it would go a long way, but the idea of the 
labourers of the district I live in is that they would 
prefer a Kerry cow, and try and manage to keep it. 

Tho great majority of the farmers would give the 
stand of the cow for the six months of winter, and 
perhaps all the year round. I certain! v would do it 
myself. 

14957. Do you think if every labourer was able to 
provide himself with a cow, he would be able to pro- 
cure grazing for that cow for the year? — The great 
majority would — at least fifty per cent. 

14958. In your district? — Yes. 

14959. Wherever the labourers keep cows, do they 
sell the surplus milk retail or send it to the crea- 
meries?— They would sell it to their labourers who 
would be wanting it. 

14960. Mr. Wilson. — You are a practical farmer 
engaged in the cow-keeping business? — Yes. 

14961. And you used to be in the habit of sending 
milk to the creamery?— Yes. 
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14062. Was that a proprietary or a eo-operative 
creamery? — It belonged to the farmers of the locality, 
myself included. 

14063. A co-operative creamery? — Yes. 

14964. And you gave up sending in your milk? — 
Yes, because it was too far away. That was the prin- 
cipal reason why I gave it up. 

14965. How long were you sending milk to the 
creamery? — Fifteen or sixteen years. 

14966. While you were sonding that milk — during 
all these' years — was there any difficulty in supplying 
the labouring men on your farm with milk?— No, we 
never see the labourers short. 

14967. So that the creamery system did not prevent 
your labourers from getting milk? — It did not, but. 
Of course, I am speaking of my own experience. I 
know very well that the people who are supplying 
milk to a creamery try to send in as much as they 
can to make their cheque big. 

_ 14968. Supposing the labouring man asks for his 
pint or two pints of milk, docs he not pay a better 
price for it than the creamery gives? — The labouring 
man never paid me auy money for milk. 

14969. So that the condition that you refer to is the 
older condition, where the labouring man would get 
milk free? — Yes. We are not bound to give it, but 
we do give it. 

14970. No money changes hands? — No. 

14971. The new system which is growing up is one 
whereby the labourer is more or less independent of 
the farmer, and if he wants milk he has to buy it?— 
Yes. 

14972. We have had a great volume of evidence sub- 
mitted to us that the labouring man feels the shorta>'e 
of milk and finds it difficult to buy it?— That is so. 

14973. I want to . know from you what that diffi- 
culty is. Supposing a labouring man, or auy other man 
in the neighbourhood, conies up and asks you for a pint 

muk and has money to pay for it, would you supply 
him?— I don’t think I would sell it. I would not 


break up my supply by giving out a few pints. I 
would rather give it for nothing than sell it in penny- 
worths or twopenny-worths. J 

14974. It is simply because of the smallness of the 
demand and the annoyance of keeping petty accounts? 
• — That is it. 

14975. It would be too much trouble? — Yes nud it 
would not bo worth it. 

14976. Consequently, if that condition bo a common 
one. throughout the country, it has occurred to some 
of us that the answer would be to get these labourers 
m the neighbourhood who are not getting free milk 
and who find it is impossible to buy in pennyworths 
to bulk their demand together in groups and to <-o to 
the farmer, not for « pennyworth but for two or throe 
gallons. Would you like to eater for that demand?- 
No. I would rather not sell a gallon or two gallons or 
three gallons, unless I got rid of all of it, because you 
get just as much trouble. I would not cure to do it, 

14977. Why, seeing that you would get a lame; 
price per gallon for the milk sold in that way than bv 
sending it to the eiwmer.y ?_I don't think it ™ii 
he worth the trouble. I would not bother with it 
Supposing I had twenty gallons in the day and they 
came to me for two gallons, I would not care about it 
because I would get ns much trouble ns in the case of 
the. twenty gallons, and it is only a matter of a few 
pence a day. What the labourers of my district want 
is the .berry cow. They say if they could get a loan 
from the Department to buy a cow that it would ba 
a great advantage to them, 

?°J? U !IPPV0V ? of that?-Yes. I certainly 
think that fifty per cent., or sixty per cent., of the 
farmers in the locality would give them the stand of 
the cow for the winter. 

14979. So that you would not see any serious diffi- 
culty in carrying out the suggestion which has been 
made here during our visit, that the labouring men 
shoiUd be supplied by Government with a cow and with 
sufficient lniid to keep her?— I would like to see the 
labourer having a cow. 


Sir Richard Bahteh oxamiued. 


14980. The Chairman. — Do you keep milk records, 
Sir Richard? — Yes. 

14981. Since when?— Since 1883, with the excep- 
tion of one period when I was ill. 

14982. What do the records show; is the cow of 
to-day as good a dairy servant as the cow of thirty 
mRk S a °°^ ^ *hink there is too much shorthorn for 

1498 3 . Would you be good enough to give us some 
gures to show what the yield of your herd was 
twenty years ago, ten years ago, and what it is to-dav? 

i brought in the books containing the records. ‘ I 
began keeping records in 1883 of 63 cows for ten 
months. I close the record always at ten months. 
^ average was 540 gallons. 

KBS- p ot period are , dealing with?— 1883. 

A4UHO. tro on another decade?— In 1885 I cot the 

tCZ, U M° 701 b * aelecti ° n - x out 

the bud milkera. I tod only 47 oow« milking then, 

toot « 2.1 P n ^ 10 701 8*“°“, tod I have 

Kept it near that ever since. 

tliere been an increase since? — No I 
iio«7 S v the , nvero ge beyond 700 gallons. 

- Yoa iav ® individual cows that would give 

more than ( 00 gallons?— Yes; one 1,100 or 1 20Q 8 I 
te r ^ + Ee0ret ^ the Mvaster Dairy ' School, 

“e4e J ji&‘ “ ab °“‘ WH™ in 

I, ' ’ S ° yo \, ^ ould regard 700 gallons as the 

highest average that might be expected in Countv 

Z"V”! k tb ““ 

• KaKS j- “ 

o»“SU EtrLTL^b* :r * W 


up your standard? — : I dropped the records for some 
years, and I have been getting up the average again, 
llie curious thing I found when I started -again the 
average had gone back to the old bad standard, though 
my standard was the same all the time. 

14992. During that period, elimination of the poor 
milking cows was not carried on in the same way?— 
,,™®' vurd dr °PP ed book, not keeping the records. 
14998. With the result that the man in charge of 
your herd failed to appreciate the cows that were good 
milkers and those that were bad?— Yes, because a 
cow often gives three or four or five gallons after 
iVnnJ a -^ d p . ar la P 8 , slic ’ would not be a great milker. 
14994. I quite understand. People often think that 
tbe cow that gives a big flow for a limited period is 
the best milker? — Yes. You sea a 'record in this book 
of every month. 

14995. You made tests of butter fat?— Yes, about 
three times m the season. 

14996. So far as the quality of milk is concerned, 
lias there been any variation since you began to make 
the tests?— Yes. b 

14997. What class of cows do you keep ?— Half-bred 
shorthorn and Kerries. 

14998. Have you any experience of the Dutch cows? 
Ihey give a large quantity of milk, but of a poor 
quality. I don't think they would reach the three per 
cent, standard. As to the standard, I don’t think if 
a cow is holding her milk for fourteen or fifteen hours 
she will give the standard, and the Normandy people 
r ilmri m' because they milk three times a dav. 

14999. lhe unnatural milking period is responsible 
tor the reduction of the butter fat, when tbe period 
exceeds ten or twelve hours?— Yes. It is hard with 
people, as cows are milked at present, to keep up 
the standard. I think the two milkings should be put 
together for a test. 

15000. You think it is quite possible that a person 
who sells milk directly as it comes from the cow 
without any interference, may be liable to prosecu- 
tion ?— The Superintendent of a very large institution 
in Cork told me himself that he had several cows that 
ho could be prosecuted for, as the percentage of fat 
came below the legal standard. 
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15001. You find tliat there is a great diversity of 15081. Is the scheme being patronised? — Not very 
butter fat in different cows? — Yes. I am of opinion much. 

that it is a matter of breeding, and not feeding. 15082. Why?— I think there is a good deal of 

15002. You don’t beliovo that high feeding would trouble about keeping the records, and they shirk that, 
improve the quality of the milk? — Not perceptibly. 15033. Is that the main objection? — I think it is one 
Sir John Speer, near Glasgow, made extensive experi- of the objections. 

nients for the. Government, and ho found he could not 15034. What do you think about the occupants of 
raise the quality. cottages getting Kerry cows? — I breed and deal a 

15003. No matter how highly ho fed the ccws?— good deal in Kerry cows, and I don’t think I should 
Yes, provided the cow was in fair condition, and he answer. 

made a test- of throe hundred cows. 15035. I don’t specify any particular breed. Is it 

15004.' Are the dairy farmers of Cork scientific and possible for the occupants of labourers’ cottages to 

good feeders? — I don’t think scientific. feed and keep a cow?— Not unless a couple combine. 

15005. Do they endeavour to increase the quantity? I don’t see how they could keep the cow otherwise. 

—They are thoroughly up to that. Tlio great tendency 15030. Would it be at all possible for the occupants 
of the later yeurs is to corn feed at home. of the cottages to keep cows on their plot?— There is 

15000. Do you think that that is as good and as one man that is keeping a cow, but two others have 

economic a use ns they can put the corn to? — I am joined, and they graze the cow about. 

Chairman of a local railway company, and the carriage 15037. Is it a Kerry cow?— No, an ordinary cow — 
of corn to Cork lias fallen off, it being fed at home. about a .£12 or .£14 cow. 

15007. And you attribute that to the fact that tlio 15088. Is the surplus milk of that cow sold to the 
corn is fed to tlio stock at home? — Yes, the pigs and neighbourhood? — Yes. 

cattle. 15089. Is it sufficient to keep them in milk? — Not 

15008. Do you think it possible to grade up the nearly. There are some small farmers, 
milk-producing qualities of the dairy herds in the 15040. Are there any other occupants of cottages 

country by the introduction of sires from a milk-pro- who arc in a financial position to enable them to pur- 

(luciug strain? — I think so; certainly. chase a cow? — I don’t think so. 

15009. Do you keep puro-bred shorthorns? — Yes, 15041. Is that mainly the reason why a larger number 

but I don’t find them much good. They are about are not keeping them? — The cottages are only built 

equal to tlio Aberdeens as milk-producers. a few years. 

15010. Neither the Aberdeen nor the pure-bred 15042. Do you think it would be possible to organise 
shorthorn would come up to the ordinary shorthorn ft body of labourers in a district either for the purpose 

cow? — Not up to the produce of tlio ordinary Limerick of starting a society whereby it might be possible to 

bull. get money from a bank at a cheap rate of interest, or 

15011. Would you prefer a bull of that breed? — to guarantee a fixed demand to a dairy-farmer in the 
Privately, I would ; but I have always advocated the. district for a given quantity of milk if sent in to them ? 
keeping of puro-bred stock, because you can keep ft — I think there ought to be milk clubs in every district, 
bettor check. 15048. Would you place these under the supervision 

15012. What influence do you think the use of the of the Local Authority, or under what supervision? — 
cross-bred bull has on the stock of the country? — I I think unless they got someone to advise them at 
think tlio stock are hardier. Wo leave out our cattle first they would not do. 

in the winter hero, and I think it stands better. 15044. Have you thought of any machinery whereby 

15013. You don’t send any milk to a creamery? — that could bo done? — No; I only thought of the 
No. principle. 

15014. You go in for butter -making at home? — I 15045. You did not go into details? — No. As far ns 

sell it all now. I send some to Dublin I can find out, where tlio great difficulty exists is in 

15015. All tlio year round? — Yes. One time I was isolated cottages in the country. I don't think there 

sending 100 gallons u day to Dublin. is any trouble about tjio villages. 

15010. Do you scdl any in Cork city? — Very little ; 15046. Some scheme could be adopted for the 

to fancy customers only. villages, but for the scattered cottages in thinly-popu- 

15017. You are within ensy reach of Cork city? — I lated rural districts great difficulty arises? — Yes. 

sell a lot of milk in my own neighbourhood to gentle There is a big area between my place and Macroom, 

au d simple. _ and I think there is a great difficulty there. I think 

1»018. Is there any milk depot in Blarney? — No. there is too much black tea and white bread taken by 

15019. Where do the factory operatives get their the people. Children under twelve months old get 
supply from? — From local farmers. _ black tea and white bread. You cannot develop a 

15020. Do they send any gigs in? — Yes. healthy population unless you have healthy children. 

15021. What priee is paid for it locally? — 8cl. to lOd. I want to direct attention to the fact that Dorset 

11 frnon 1 ' hom sheep give winter milk. They are very heavy 

15022. All the year round? — Yes. milkers as a rule. Some people object to goats, and 

1;»023. And there is always a sufficient supply for I was thinking whether sheep could be got instead, 

the needs of the place?— -Yes. If you go a, bit west My father lived for seven or eight months in the year 

there is a groat scarcity — in the Macroom direction. on sheep's milk — lie used to take a bowl of sheep's 
15024. Is it duo in any way to the introduction of milk for breakfast, 
the creameries? — The farmers don't care to sell penny- 15047. Is it agreeable to the taste? — Very nice; 
worths, but they are quite prepared to sell if they get nicer than goat's milk. 

a demand, because I have been carrying out an in- 15048. Lady Kverard. — H ow much do they give? — 
teresting experiment at three of the National Schools — I tested one the other day, and she did not give much 
giving milk to tho_ little children — and I had no diffi- over a pint and a half. If you get a Dorset horn 

ejuty in getting milk for that purpose, at 8d. a gallon, sheep and lamb, and sell the lamb at six weeks, and 

Hie farmers arc sure of their money. milk tlio sheep, you got over a very critical period for 

l<>02i>. You think that would be a bonoficial scheme— young children, 
supplying the schools? — I think it would lie highly bene- 15049. Would it destroy the sheep’s milk to allow 
neial. I hope next year to elaborate it. I am pro- the iamb on it for six weeks? — No. That is what I 

ir*? * 0r children now. _ used to do. Wo used to sell the lamb off ftt six 

la02G. That is a philanthropic effort? — I am trying weeks, and a pair of sheep used to give ample milk 
to do a bit of good. ' for a big howl for my father’s breakfast. 

1j027. Is there any charge made to the parents of 15050. Can you make butter of sheep’s millc?— I 
; ‘ e school children?— -No. The Parish Priest objects think so. It is very sweet and stands keeping, which 

to anything like charity, and wo only give it in ease goat’s milk does not. You can milk a goat frequently, 

° iS 8 it|' and it does not interfere with her yield. 

i Ii “• Who is tlio judge of necessity? — The curate 15051. Would you milk u sheep twice a day?— Yes, 
irnoo tencher - . . or threo times, 

rj 029. yon familiar with the provisions of the 15052. Is the Dorset horn the only breed you recom- 
uepartment's new scheme for the purpose of producing mend? — You can get them to lamb at any time. 

< airy bulls? — Yes ; 1 think it is a very good scheme. I There is another matter that I would like to direct 

"lfinae ^ le edvoeates of It. your attention to — that is the scutcheon on the cow, 

la ® ave you any cows registered? — Yes, and I bulls, nnd calves. I watched it for twenty years, ana 

• 8°t a lot of friends to register. I gob one friend with a few other points taken into consideration, yon 

i-rosshaven to put in ten cows. will be able to prove whether a cow is going to be a good 

K 2 
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milker. You can tell it distinctly on the bull 1 lmvo 
two books published with full illustrations and a 
description of the whole thing. 

15053, Have you obtained absolute proof that these 
are reliable indications of the milk-yielding properties 
of the cow? — Yes; in over eighty per cent, of the cases, 
My steward has been with mo over forty years, and ho 
would not buy a cow unless she had the mark. 

15054. No matter what her conformation might be? 
— Yes. 

15055. Is this an indication that everyone can under- 
stand? — It is very simple. 

15056. Do you like a sharp-shouldered cow us a 
dairy cow?— You must have a deep shoulder and a 
deep pelvis. You must take all the things together 

into consideration. You were asking about scientific 

feeding. I don't think sufficient stress is laid on that. 
I think the albuminoid ration should ho closely fol- 
lowed. 

15057. That is not clearly understood by fanners 
generally? — No. 

15058, Yon would suggest that useful information 
should be disseminated. Do you think lectures on the 
subject would be useful? — Practical experiments on 

feeding would be useful. 

16059. You think the constituents of the foods 
should bo analysed? — Yes. I have brought in a book 
by Professor Long, and you can see there all the foods 
that are analysed. 

15060. Do you use malt-combs? — Yes. 

15061. 'What does your winter ration consist of? — 
I am giving my own eows from twelve lbs. of hay to 
twenty, forty lbs. of mangolds, and about six lbs. of 
artificial feeding, mixed with the decorticated cake. 

15062. Did you ever feed parsnips? — No; there is 
too much wire-worm on my land to grow parsnips. In 
the albuminoid ratio I think you should give what 
would keep n cow dry, and then add so much for every 
gallon of mills the cow would give. 

15063. Lady Eveuaud. — You speak in your summary 
of evidence about home-grown food for man and 
beast. I take it you mean brown bread? — We 
encourage the labourers to grow patches of wheat, and 
get it ground for their own use. 


15004. Would you use it for pig feeding?— Yes. 

15065. I seo you speak about mid-day meals for 
school children. You are an advocate of school 
dinners? — Yes. 

15060. Giving the. children a drink of milk in the 
middle of the day? — Yes. They arc gotting half a 

pint of milk and bread in my parish. 

15067. How is that paid for? — I pay for it myself. 
In Mallow there is a society of ladies giving cocoa. It 
costs me Is. 3d. a day each school. 

15068. Do you find that tlio milk lias a very good 
effort 7 — It is only going on for a couple of months;, 
and the teachers are carrying it out most earnestly, 
and don’t give rno a hit of trouble. 

15009. They are very keen about it? — Yes. 

15670. They encourage it? — Yes; and take care, of 
the milk and' cook it for them. 

15071. Sii- Stewart Woodiioukk. — How long would 
a sheep of this kind — tho Dorset — give milk after 
dropping her lamb? — For about six months. 

15072. Mr. Wilson. — I-Iave you thought out any 
definite scheme for the. Kerry cow for the cottagers? — 
We discussed it at the Agricultural Committee of the 
County Council two or three times, but we have not 
como to any conclusion. Unless you can get two or 
three labourers to combine, I don’t see how they can 
do it. I thiuk there ought to be a little village' hall, 
with the Roman Catholic Curate in the chair, and the 
other intelligent people, of the locality connected with 
it. We are. organising that at this moment. 

15078. You have a note in the summary of your 
evidence about cream substitutes for feeding calves. 
Is there any particular suggestion you would wish to 
make? — No'; hut I think tho Department have published 
a recipe which I have found to bo very effective. 

15074. Wlmt is the last point in your summary of 
evidence as to the great value, of a fair knowledge of 
cookery for man mid for beast? — A man in my employ- 
ment a short time ago was ordered to get beef-tea, and 
he thought the best way of making it was to get a 
handful of beef and ten and boil them together. 


Mr. Timothv Corcoran, M.C.C., examined. 


15075. The Chairman. — You are a member of the 
Cork Rural District Council? — Yes, aud also of the 
County Council. 

15076. Are you engaged in the dairy industry? — I 
am. 

15077. Do you sell milk in the city of Cork? — Yes. 

15078. At what distance from the city do you reside? 
— About four miles. 

15079. How are the labourers in your district supplied 
with milk? — They are supplied generally by the farmers 
around. 

15080. Do farmers in the neighbourhood supply milk 
to any labourers other than those who work in their 
employment? — I don’t know of any instance where 
they refuse labourers at all. I am supplying most of 
the labourers on the road to Cork from my place. They 
are supplied by my men on the road. 

15081. Do the men coming to the city supply 
customers on the road? — Yes, everyone that wants it. 

15082. Does that custom prevail with other people 
sending in milk to the city?— I think so. 

15083. So that on any road on which gigs of farmers 
who are supplying milk pass, it is possible for the 
labourers there to get any milk they require?— That is 
my opinion. 

15084. What quantity of milk could be taken by a 
labourer for his family?— Very little. I have known 
s family of seven or eight depending on a pint of milk 
in the day, and young children into the bargain. 

15085. Is that in consequence of poverty, or because, 
they fail to appreciate the value of milk?— I don’t 
think they put proper value on milk. 

15086. And if they realised what its food properties 
were, and how useful and essential it was to the 
development of healthy children, could they afford to 
get more than they do?— A great many cannot afford 
'it who have large families and only small wages. 

15087. You are of opinion that if they realised how 
essential it- was to give milk to young children, some 
of the labourers at least might be able to procure more 


than they do? — Some of them are alive to the value 
of milk, but I would like to see more milk used by 
the poor people instead of tea. 

15088. Unfortunately the use of tea seems to be very 
prevalent all over the country? — Yes. 

15089. Even for small children? — Yes. I have known 
young children that won’t drink milk. 

15090. Because they have not been accustomed to 
the taste of it? — Yes. 

15091. Wo have heard statements made with regard 
to the milk-producing qualities of tlio cow of the present 
day as compared with the cow of a generation ago. 
What is your opinion on that matter? — I would say 
the yield is about 25 per cent. less. 

15092. Gnu you give any reason why that should be 
so? — I think the principal reason is tho introduction 
of tho premium bull, shorthorn and Aberdeen Angus, 
and also I believe tho land is going back for want of 
lime. It is not as productive as it used to be. I think 
these are the principal causes. I have had some 
experience of premium bulls myself, and I am sorry to 
say that I lost by it. 

15093. How do you suggest you lost by it. Was it 
owing to tho fact that tho stock produced by this bull 
was not of a remunerative, character? — Ten years ago 
I found myself in possession of thirty handy useful 
dairy cows. I went to Ballsbridge Show and bought a 
bull for £45 — a fino animal too. I kept him for three 
years, and bought another for £50, and I kept all the 
heifers. I crossed them with the second bull, and I 
found that they had very little milk. 

15094. The heifers were shy milkers? — Yes. 

15095. Did you keep these heifers to a second lacta- 
tion' period?— Yes. 

. 15096. And did they develop?— They are fine cattle 
to look at. 

15097. What were their milk-producing properties? — 
Poorl " . ... .. 

15098-9. Below the standard of the cow you ; can buy? 
— Yes. You can buy the old Irish cow at a western 
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fair for £12 that would milk more than two of them. 

I don’t know about all shorthorn cattle, but that is 
my experience. 

15100. These were not bulls that got premiums under 
the Department’s scheme? — They were. 

15101. Do you know that" the Department is 
endeavouring to establish a milking strain? — Yes. 

15102. Have any cows been entered for competition 
in your district?— I think they do at the Cork Show. 

15103. Have any of your neighbours entered their 
cows in the Department's scheme, and have they been 
selected, aud have the owners been keeping milk 
records? — Not in my district. 

15104. Do you go in for winter dairying? — I am 
supplying milk all the year round, and I must keep up 
about the same quantity during the year. I keep about 
thirty-five cows, and some of them go dry, aud so on. 

15105. And you replace these by flush cows?— Yes. 

15106. From what source do you draw your milk 
cows? — I breed most of them myself. 

15107. Do you continue to ‘breed still with the 
shorthorn bull?— No. I have the ordinary cross-bred 
bull now. 

16108. You bought it at Marsh’s sale, or some other 
place? — Yes. 

15109. And making what sort of price?— I sold him 
for £23. 

15110. He must be a pretty heavy beast?— He was 
five years old. He would be about nine cwt. dead 
weight. 

15111. I suppose he would be eighteen cwt. live 
weight?— Yes. 

15112. Are. you keeping now the produce of the cross- 
bred bull? — I have some of them. 

15113. Have any of them come, to milk yet? — No. 

15114. Is there any difference in the conformation or 
appearance of the cross-bred bull and the pure-bred 
bull? — The calves are as good. They are strong, and 
big and healthy. 

15115. Do you think they arc hardier than the breed 
of the pure-bred bull? — I think they are. 

15116. Do you suffer any loss from tuberculosis in 
your herd? — No. 

15117. Nor your neighbours?— There is not much of 
it about Cork. I was speaking to the veterinary 
inspector of tlio Cork District Council, and he informed 
me that- there was very little of it. 

15118. Do you keep milk records? — No. 

15119. Do any of the dairy farmers in Cork?— Very 
few, I think. * 

15120. Do you think it would be helpful as a means 
of determining the animals that are the really profitable 
cows to keep? — We test the milk of each cow for the 
butter fat, and we know the good cow without records. 

15121. Mr. Wilson. — You were in the room when 
Sir Richard Barter was giving his evidence? — I was 
present for tlio latter part of it. 

15122. He said that within two years he added to 
the average milk yield of his herd by two hundred 
gallons by weeding out the cows that were unprofitable ? 
—It is possible. 

15123. And in two or three years, when he was not 
keeping the. records, he stated that the yield went back, 
although the. same man was in charge of the cattle, 
and though the. same class of beast was bought and 
kept, still the more fact of dropping tlio records pre- 
vented the steward from getting the necessary informa- 
tion about the cows he should keep, and the eows 
wliieh were not up to the standard? — I understand, but 
I think the working farmer looking after his own 
business will be able to judge the yield without the 
records. 

16124. You know that in certain areas, notably the 
South of Scotland, the dairy farmers all keep records. 

It costs nothing more than a little time? — Yes. It is a 
TOy good thing, but around Cork it is not practised. 

15125. What would induce, you to keep milk records 
wr a couple of years — weighing the milk of each cow 
once a week? — There would be nothing to put me off 
except the trouble of it. 

16126. If you found that the trouble produced a 
couple of hundred gallons extra in your milk yield in 
the year? — I don’t believe that. 

16127 . That is exactly what lias been done. It would 
+K i n T order *° convince you that such a thing is possible 
mat I would like to know what would induce you to 
™ke up the record system ?— Any man looking - after 
fhs own cattle will know the light and heavy milkers. 



Mr. Tikoths Cobooiun. — 22«d Maroh,. 1913. 

15128. The practical value of these records is that 
you can tell at the end of a year precisely what each 
cow gives you. Can you tell me the number of gallons 
given by any cow you ever had?— No. 

15129. If one cow is giving 600 gallons, and her 
neighbour only 450 gallons, the 450 gallon cow may 
catch your eye and give a heavy yield at the beginning 
of her milking period and ease down afterwards? — 

There is no doubt it is a more correct way, but on 
the other hand, if I have six eows, I know which is 
the best one. 

15130. Would you be surprised to hear that whenever 
the milk records have been once put into operation by 
practical farmers, in every ease they found that 
they were wrong as to which cow was paying best?— I 
have no hostility to the records. 

15131. What would make you favourable to the 
records and encourage you to keep them, say, for two 
years? — I don’t know. 

15132. Would a " fiver ”?— I would want a “ fiver ” 
all right. 

15133. Apart from the cash inducement, what other 
inducement would there be, to encourage a practical 
farmer like yourself to keep the records?— The cash 
inducement is the principal one. If we got that we 
would all start. 

15134. The fanner would carry it out if it was proved 
to be of practical value?— Yes. 

15135. We had the evidence of Sir Richard Barter that 
he increased the milk yield of his herd by one hundred 
and sixty gallons as the result of keeping the records? — 

It is possible to do it by weeding out the bad cows, 
but there are successful farmers around Cork and they 
don’t follow that system, and they have brought their 
herds to a high standard. 

15136. You are not convinced that the scheme would 
be of any help to you? — There is something in it, but 
it is not practised very much. 

15137. The Chairman. — It has not been practised 
elsewhere either, but at the same time it seems to 
be the only really reliable method of ascertaining what 
the yield of each cow is?— Yes, it is a perfect method. 

15138. And people who gave very close attention to 
their business were often deceived in their own estimate 
of the good and the bad cow when they compared it 
with the milk record? — That may be. 

Mr. Wilson. — We had it in evidence from a witness 
in Belfast that he really believed one of the reasons 
that was preventing the Irish farmers from adopting 
the system was the way in which it showed up their 
own judgment. 

15139. The Chairman. — With regard to the occupants 
of labourers’ cottages in remote districts, what would 
be your opinion in reference to supplying them with 
milk? — It would be difficult: but something must be 
done. 

15140. Have you thought of any scheme whereby the 
difficulty may be relieved or cured? — It would be a 
good thing if the creamery people were compelled to 
supply labourers with milk that would apply for it. 

There would be carts going backwards and forwards in 
all directions to the creamery, and people are yet 
neighbourly enough in Ireland to oblige each other, and 
the labourer too, except a few cranks ; and I think there 
would be no difficulty in getting the men going to 
creameries to bring back milk to the labourers. 

15141. How far do you think that would relieve the 
situation? — It should relieve it in districts where there 
are creameries, but there are few around Cork. 

15142. Around Cork, you have told us, it is the 
custom to sell the milk to persons on the road who 
require to buy it, so that no better scheme can be put 
into operation for this area? — No. 

15143. But there are numbers of scattered cottages 
on the confines of your Union, up by Watergrass Hill, 
and how do you suggest that they should be;, supplied 
with milk? — In districts like that I don’t know of any 
scheme except the Kerry cow, and I think it would 
be easy to find grass for the cow from the farmers. 

15144. The labourer working on the road, would he 
be able to get the grass of a cow? — I don’t think that 
man would get it from the farmer except he paid' for 
the grazing. 

15145. I contemplate payment in every case. He 
would get it for payment? — I think he would. 

15146. Lady Ever ard. — "What is the rate for grazing 
cows? — That is not the usage in my district. For n 
Kerry cow during the summer I suppose the ehaygo 
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would be £1 or 30s. Then there would be the crux 
about the winter months. The Kerry cow would want 
a little hay. I think if there was a scheme where 
deserving labourers woidd be recommended, and given 
a loan, say, of £7, to be repaid in three years, it 
would be a very good scheme. I don't see why it 
should not be given to the labourer as well as it was 
given to the landlords. 

15147. The Chairman. — Do you think the District 
Council would be the proper authority to administer 
that scheme? — I don't know if the District Councils 
would undertake it, or the Department of Agriculture — 
the. Agricultural Committee in Cork. 

15148. They are not in touch with the district like 
the District Councils. I suppose, there are seven or 
eight District Councils in Cork? — There are eighteen. 
In Cork Rural District it would be impossible to give 
a Kerry cow to each labourer, but I would suggest that 
the. cows be given to deserving men; and in other 
districts if it were arranged that the creameries would 
give milk at a fair price it would be a great help. 

15149. Do you know if there is any trace of the old 
Irish cow? — There would be in West Cork. I know a 
gentleman who lived in Dunmanway — Colonel Shuldham 
— who got a large herd of Ayrshire cattle, and the 
breed of them are around that district still, and they 
are a better milking strain even than the old Irish cow. 

15150. Are. any Ayrshires kept now? — I don't know. 

15151. Is Colonel Shuldham dead? — Yes. I wish to 
refer to some of the evidence given by some repre- 
sentatives of the Corporation before the Commission, 
where they referred to our rural district. One gentle- 
man stated that there was no use iu having supervision 
inside the city while nothing had been done outside. 
This gentleman went so far as to say that the Dairies 
and Cowsheds Order was worthless, except an officer 
of the Corporation got permission to go into our rural 
district. I contradict that, because we have a very 
able veterinary inspector loolciug after our rural district. 
We have under him a very efficient dairy inspector, 
and we have their reports monthly ns to the way the 
dairies are kept. The witness examined also com- 
plained of the water supply. Our water supply can 
compare favourably with the city supply, because they 
are depending on the Lee water, that I would not 
drink. I often saw the Lee thick with mud. Our 
District Council has spent thousands of pounds in 
improving the water supply, and we still continue to 
do so. 

15152. The water supply that you speak of is water 
for domestic use. The reference made was to the 
water supply at- the dairy farms for the cleansing of 
the vessels? — That is got from pure spring wells, 

15158. They are open to pollution from time to time? 
— The District Council have taken steps to close some 
of them. 

15154. Since you have raised the question, when 
your Inspector reports to your Council that ho is 
dissatisfied with the condition in which certain cow- 
byres are kept, and the conditions in which certain 
herds are, what action is taken by your Council? — I 
have the report here from him, which I will read. 
During the last twelve months our Dairy Inspector 


reported that, between June, 1911, and March of this 
year, he visited 1,367 dairies; of these 573 were found 
to be defective. 

15155. Mr. Wilson. — Roughly half? — Half of what 
existed at that time. The Order was not long iu force 
at the time. He served notices to comply with the 
Dairies Order iu one hundred and seventy-eight cases; 
he prosecuted thirty for refusing to comply with the 
requirements of the Order; one hundred and thirty- 
seven milk-sellers complied with the notices, and eleven 
ceased to he milk-sellers. 

15156. Eleven were put out of the trade? — They gave 
it up. From April, 1910, to July, 1911, the Veterinary 
Inspector made, three hundred and thirty -nine inspec- 
tions. He had three cases of cows suffering from 
tuberculous udders, and that was a small number for 
that period. The feeling in the. district is this, that 
when these people are prosecuted at the Petty Sessions 
they are fined and an order made to put their premises 
into order, and the feeling is that these officials are too 
pressing on the people — that tliero is a hardship in not 
giving a man more time to put his cowshed in order. 
In every case the man is fined and an order made 
requiring him to improve his premises. 

15157. The Chairman. — We have asked the question 
repeatedly as to whether or not witnesses thought the 
provisions of the Order were oppressive, or whether 
they intorfered with legitimate and careful trading, 
and the invariable answer was they did not? — I menu 
that it would be. hard lines on the. farmer to require 
him to make alterations in the harvest and take him 
from saving his hay. 

15158. Mr. Wilson. — Can you tell us what happened 
to these three cows at the time that your veterinary 
surgeon reported on them? — The veterinary inspector 
will tell you that. 

15159. The Chairman. — Do you find, Mr. Corcoran, 
that there is a considerable difference between the 
butter fat in the morning and in the. evening milk? — 
There is. Milk that in the morning does not produce 
three per cent, of fat would produce four per ceut. in 
the evening. 

15160. Do you find yourself that it is difficult to 
maintain the standard in the morning milk? — Yes. 
Three per cent, is tight enough from January to July, 
and it is difficult to keep it up, because iu the case of 
people living four or five miles from Cork, they must 
milk their cows at five or six o'clock in the morning 
and again at two o’clock in the afternoon. 

15161. The milking period is very unequal? — Yes. I 
am glad to find that they give us more time in the 
morning. The city people don't rise early. I think 
you will find the same in Dublin. 

15162. Lady Everabd. — Analysis of the milk con- 
sumed in Dublin shows that the milk from the dairies 
in the city is far richer than the milk coming iu from 
the country? — The. cows are hand-fed, and I suppose 
they get cotton-cake. 

15163. The Chairman.— T hey are highly fed?— They 
are better fed than in the country. 

15164. What is the retail price of milk in Cork? — 
Eightpenoe in the summer, and a shilling in the winter. 
Tt was only lately it got to a shilling. 


Mr. J. F. O'Mahoney, V.S., examined. 


15165. The Chairman.— Are you a Veterinary 

Inspector for the Cork Rural District?— Yes. 

15166. Mr. Wilson. — Out of the prosecutions you 
have brought by your Council how many were in the 
harvest time? — In forty -eight prosecutions we. had in 
1911, I think about thirty of them would be in early 
spring and autumn, and others during the winter. We 
invariably try to prosecute in the winter. 

15167. Can you give us some information about these 
three tuberculous cows that Mr. Corcoran tells us you 
reported on? — One of the cows I did not slaughter, 
because under the Act of Parliament we are not 
allowed to pay compensation except the cow is suffering 
from tuberculosis of the udder. A farmer asked me 
to test one of the cows with tuberculin and the cow 
reacted. That cow was slaughtered and no compensa- 
tion given. 

15168. The Chairman.— W hat was the result of the 
post mortem examination?— It revealed general tuber- 
culosis, without showing any visible signs in the udder. 
Of course, if that was tested under the microscope it 


might reveal bacteria in the. milk. The other cows 
were slaughtered for tuberculous udders, and one farmer 
was allowed £7 and the other £6 10s. compensation. 

15169. On the question of compensation, would you 
think it desirable that the limit of £10 should be with- 
drawn, and that it Bhould bo open to you to pay the 
full market value of the animal? — Unfortunately I have 
very peculiar ideas about that. If the awarding of the 
compensation got into awkward hands it would be very 
expensive on the ratepayers. 

15170. Is £10 too low? — I don't- think it is. I say 
tliat where you have tuberculosis generalised that the 
cow should he slaughtered. 

15171. Mr. Wilson. — That is to say, you would 
recommend every cow clinically and recognisably 
diseased to be destroyed on sight?— After the applica- 
tion of the test. 

15172. You want a suspicious condition first? — Yes. 

15173. And if you suspect anything wrong to apply 
the test?— Yes. 
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15174. And if the cow reacts you order the slaughter 
of the animal? — Yes. 

15175. I agree with that, and to carry it out 
effectively it would seem to me that one would want 
to place some inducement before the. farmer or cow- 
keeper to send for the veterinary inspector at the 
earliest possible moment of suspicion; and the 
suggestion that has appealed to me was to give ample 
compensation to the man who called in a veterinary 
inspector at the first possible moment? — Yes, I suppose 
it would be. the proper way. 

15176. The. second part of the suggestion is that 
after a certain period after the Order had been in 
operation, any man who was found with a suspicious 

fyjimnl on his premises should lose that animal? Yes 

and be prosecuted if necessary. 

Mr. Corcoran, M.C.O.-J That is the only way to 
stamp it out. 

Mr. Wilson. — W ould you agree with that as a 
practical farmer? 

Mr. Corcoran. — Yes. I said so ten years a«o 

15177. The Chaihman (fo Mr. O' Mahoney). Is there 
any other view that you would like to put before the 
Commission?— There are a number of things with 
regard to the stamping out of tuberculous affection. 
We all know that tuberculosis will exist in large herds 
and the great difficulty I find is to get the farmers to 
improve the cubic nir space of their byres. 

15178. They don’t recognise the necessity of that? — 
No, nor of the ordinary ventilation. The ordinary 
ventilation is a draught, anil if there was any pre- 
disposition to tuberculosis it was a moans of developin'' 
J 01 ' t' be three years I am happy to say that 
the Cork rural district, for the size of it, eonsiclorini' 
that we have close on 000 dairies to inspect, between 
my dairy inspector and myself, it would amaze any 
member of the Commission to go through the couutrv 
now and sen the improvement. The people are steadily 
recognising the necessity for thoso improvements. In 
the Cork rural district, within the last two years we 
had over forty people who rebuilt their cowsheds on 
modern lines. The small farmers in the west and 
north-west of the district have not the funds. 

15179. Would you approve of a scheme that would 
grant loans to small farmers for the purpose of improving 
*,5 -Yes; it would be a most excellent idea. 

Iol80. Don t you think that it would bo hardly 
possible, to hope that the improvements would be 
generally or universally accomplished unless some such 
provision was made?— Yes; the small farmer must be 
helped. It is all very well for a man with forty or 
nfty acres of land to make, improvements. He" has 
some money behind him, and if lie. were asked to make 
improvements that would cost €30 or .€40 he could do 
so, out a small farmer with a few cows cannot under- 
take the expense. 
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J* is smnll man that is put out of the 
tiacle by the provisions of the Order?— Yes. 

3fJ i’ Not being able to provide the capital necessary 
to make the improvements? — Yes 

JStaf sa?€s?,. Ql Worka " ,m Mt “ i ™” e 

Iol84. And lie cannot give security?— No. 

w he ,loes 110t squire €35, perhaps?— No. 
tl.nn aVe o ,V °xT l l mny dah ' ies registered with less 
than five cows? — Not many. 

,„S 7 ; .u eCame , in otiun ' districts there are 
undoubtedly people engaged in the industry in a very 
W™ ! mv, l experienced the smile difficulty 

that you are confronted with, people with one or two 
n . ntt “ i 1 ! 11 ;, provisions of the Order are rigidly 
nfoicLd against them they are driven out of the trade? 

—My experience, of the small dairies is, they are not 
supplying milk to the eities. ’ 

— Y f i 88 ;„5 Ut J h u y #le su M% h, g ifc their neighbours? 
xes, ana to the creameries. 

irmo‘ aI ,l ™ ur milk sellers registered?— Yes. 

n11 thc “ilk vendors?— About 284 of them 
are registered. u 

tered?— They nra^ "’ h ° SeU milk locaU - v re gis- 

,ms b , een suggested to the Commission 
alieady in many places thnt- licensing instead of regis- 
* iK?So W w ld be a desiraWe thing?-? think it would. 

lolJ.1. You would improve matters more rapidly if 
licensing were established, because no licence woulil be 
u,,lcss _bis_premises were certified to 
Ye” 1 1 satisfactory condition to carry on the trade? 

^ 1 ° + liCC J U ^ w 2 uld ,'. lot be grented until he 
11 cer *ineate stating that Ins premises were suitably 
idea P10I> ° ,ly eqni PP ed? — 1 think i4 wo uld be the proper 

15195. Would you also take into account the character 
of the man applying for the licence, and give the 
local authority power to withhold the granting of it 
if they were not satisfied that the man was likely to 
carry on a legitimate trade?— Yes; but I suppose that 
would be rather difficult to carry out. 

15196. Mr. Wilson. — I t could not be enforced at the 
beginning; but if a man was prosecuted for adulterating 
Ins milk— when it was proved that he was an unsuitable 
man— a licence should be refused him?— Yes. 

15197. Would you approve of that?— Yes. 

15198. The Chaihman.— J ust the same as a spirit 
licence is withdrawn?— Yes. F 

fe.™t Spf ra,l ;7 _I U n ink it 1 would be somewhat dif- 
l, nni b , f e , he [ 1 ? J l wndor is summoned and fined 
through no fault of Ins own. 

rav + fi fl ffi AII<! ' rAN T A ? d i i tllC P ublicans sometimes also 
say that they are fined through no fault of their own. 


The Commission then adjourned to Limerick to the 22 nd April. 


TWENTY-NINTH DAY. — MONDAY, 22nd APRIL, 1912. 

The Commissioners met in the Council Chamber, City Hall, Limerick, at noon. 

J ' 0 ’ N ® IL1 ’ (Chairman); Lira Everaed; Mns Maegabet McNeill ; G K 
Moorhead, Esq., E.E.C.S.I.; Alex. Wilson, Esq.; Dehiiod O'Bhien, Esq.; and John 
B. Campbell, Esq., B.So. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary 


Dr. M. S. McGrath examined, 
you ara Ml,Gratb - 1 understand 

‘he LimeS ri Sl ' P T- nt A lu) Vr nt oi Health under 

15209 Mr " l P°r“tioii ? — Yes. 
not the milk"!., y ? U tb, \ Commission whether or 
inside thp Tin, ^ du ’ C **.Y of Limerick is raised 
inside and area or outside?— It is raised both 

1500 ? o 1 t8lde> chicfl y outside. 

an you tell us what; provision has been 


made by the. Corporation for the carrying oiit of the 
Dairies and Milkshops Order in the city?— The pro- 
visions made by the Corporation are that they have a 
Milk Inspector and also a Veterinary- Inspector. 

15202. Are reports received from these officers from 
time to time, according to thc conditions in which they 
find the dairies?— Yes. 

15203. If unsatisfactory reports ore presented what 
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action is taken by the Corporation?— Well, ol course, if 
an unsatisfactory report was received I daresay the 
Council would refer the matter to me, and if it was in 
the ease of an epidemic, although I had not the power 
to go outside the city, I would liud some way of doing 
it, and seeing what steps should be taken; but so far 
no unsatisfactory reports have been received within the 
last few years, or at least very few. 

15204. I was anxious, in the first instance, to 
ascertain what was done by the Corporation in order 
to enforce the provisions of the Order within its own 
area, and later on I would be glad if you gave me your 
views us to the. steps taken in order to secure that the 
milk sent in from the outside districts is produced 
under proper conditions. Have any reports ever been 
received by the Corporation indicating that breaches 
of the Order had been observed by their officers when 
making an inspection of the various herds that are 
located in the city? — Not that I am aware of, Mr. 
Chairman. The Milk Inspector will he examined later 
on, and will give you moro detailed information with 
regard to milk vessels, and things like that. 

15205. Your assistance has not been invoked by the 
Veterinary Inspector or by the Milk Inspector in order 
to confirm any view that has presented itself to them? 
—No. 

15206. Has any outbreak of disease ever been traced 
to the milk supply in the city of Limerick? — Yes. I 

think it was in 1905, in the month of April, wo 
had an epidemic of typhoid fever. Of course, one 
would hardly know what would constitute an epidemic : 
but I suppose if one had' four or five cases running 
together, attributable to the one cause, it wo'uld l>c 
regarded as an epidemic. There were more cases than 
that, and the epidemic, I think, referred to was 
distinctly traceable to the milk supply. In the 

particular case the vendor was living outside the city, 
and the Medical Officer of Health acquainted me of 
the fact. 

15207. The Medical Officer of Health of the district in 
which the dairy was located? — Yes. I did the usual tiling 
when I went out to the district — took samples of the 
water and milk and sent them for analysis. The water 
analysis was so bad that we had immediately to get 
the pump closed up altogether, but the quality of the 
• water was not to he wondered at, considering the 
situation of the pump and the area by which it was 


15208. Was any difficulty experienced by you as 
Medical Officer of Health in making this inspection, and 
satisfying yourself as to the cause of the epidemic? — 
I had not what you would call difficulty. No one 
raised a finger to prevent me taking whatever action 
I thought was necessary, and when I said that the milk 
should not be sent into the city the dairyman agreed, 
although he suffered a pecuniary loss. 

15209. Suppose you had met less reasonable people 
than those with which you had to deal, and that they 
refused to give you the permission necessary to make 
the examination you thought desirable, would you not 
have, thought that, in the interests of the city 
generally, you ought to have statutory powers to enable 
you to do what you believed would' be necessary? — I 
do, unhesitatingly. I think it is a great flaw iii the 
whole Act that the Medical Officer lias not power to go 
into one yard outside the city boundary. 

15210. And you would be in favour of that power 
being conferred on corporate bodies?— Yes, and I think 
anything short of it would be waste of time. 


10211. A similar view has been expressed to tile 
Commission elsewhere in other large centres of 
population. Is that the only outbreak of illness in vour 
experience that lias been directly traceable to the milk 
supply m recent, times?_Tl,at is the only one that I 
am familiar with. There may have been others before 


15212. Do you think it was 
particular dairy that was the 
I have no doubt but it was. 


the water supply of that 
eauBe of the infection? — 


15218. Have you any experience of typhoid heir 
disseminated from what is known is " tvplio 

InT'fLtr)! 1, P<,1 ' SOnally ’ l Imve expenenc 

u,t 1 have the experience of our Army officers; tv 
years ago, I flunk it was, when they removed 
lulwnrth. Fifteen or sixteen of the men got tvphoi 
mid I remember the case afterwards in the' Mat 
Sat P ease 1 am fatniliar "' ith all the facts 


15214. The attention of the Commission has already 

been directed to that case at a sitting in Dubilu? 

That is the only typhoid-carrier ease I know anythin" 
about. 

15215. Regarding the Widal test, do you think that 
it would be desirable that those who are under 
suspicion of being carriers should be compulsorily 
subjeeted to that test? — I think so. 

15216. Supposing for a moment that you traced an 
epidemic of fever or other infectious disease 
and that you had exhausted every possible source of 
infection, don't you think it would be desirable that 
you should have power to prosecute your inquiries to 
the. extent of having those engaged in the handling of 
milk subjected to the test? — 1 do, sir. 

15217. Have you had any experience of the applica- 
tion of the test, and, if so, will you let us know how 
far you think it is reliable? — Yes; I know a good deal 
about it. I have seen a few doubtful cases right 
enough, but I believe it is reliable, and it is a recog- 
nised method of examination nowadays. 

15218. And your experience, you think, would 
warrant you in believing that it is efficacious generally?' 
— Yes. I may say that, in addition to being Medical 
Superintendent Officer of Health in, the city, I am also 
in practice, and it I had a suspicious case of typhoid 
fever amongst my patients, I have the "Widal tost 
applied to them. 

16219. Is it in Dublin or Cork you have it done? — 
We have n contract here with English people, and I 
suppose iti is done cheaper by them. 

15220. I thought you were Home Riders in Limerick? 
— Well, we arc. In that particular way we get it done 
oftener than in Dublin. There is no reason why we 
would not do it ourselves a little later on. 

15221. In your experience, is there a strong feeling 
of antipathy against having the test applied? — I am 
only speaking of the case oi 1 private patients, and there 
has never been an objection on their part, and I have 
no doubt that any ordinary person would not have 
any objection when lie knew what the test was, 
because it is only like the prick of a pin. 

15222. Is there any scarcity of milk at any period of 
the. year amongst the poorer classes in Limerick? — I 
should say there is, particularly in the winter time, 
and the scarcity of milk depends' largely on the price of 
it. In a sense, milk is procurable, but the poor people 
are not able to purclmso it. When I got notice of the 
sitting of this Commission in Limerick, I went more or 
less minutely into the thing, and I went round to 
several of the families in the poorer districts, and one 
woman with five or six children told me she got only 
half a pint of milk that morning. That would not 
give the family a teaspoonful of milk for their tea, aud 
it was deplorable; and she also told me — and I had it- 
from the neighbouring people — that they could not 
afford to purchase as much as they would like to use. 

152211. That is a question due to an economic cause, 
rather than the. absence of milk? — Yes. That is not 
as it ought to be, because wo are in the. middle of the 
dairy industry, with the finest cattle and water that 
can he got. 

16224. Are there small retail shops in Limerick 
selling milk? — Yes. 

1.5225. Is there much supervision over that milk by 
the inspectors? — Well, there is. The inspector reports- 
on these, houses once a fortnight. I have seen them 
myself from time to time. Some of them I reported 
badly about, because they sell objectionable commodities 
in the. same shop. I need not mention the articles 
that are sold, because in n poor locality you enn fancy 
what- is sold in n binder's shop. 

16226. Paraffin oil, potatoes, turf, oranges, onions?— 
Yes; and old bones, and all those things. 

15227. It is very difficult to keep milk free from taint 
in such undesirable surroundings? — Yes. Milk is a 

substance that seems to absorb odours very rapidly, and 
it is not desirable, that it should be kept in shops where 
articles of that kind are sold. 

16228. Are prosecutions ordered for the non- 
observance of the rules laid down for the conduct- of 
these small shops? — I am not aware that the Council 
has prosecuted anyone for such a thing as unsuitable 
surroundings, lint they have proseouted people for 
selling milk to which water has been added. 

15229. Have any prosecutions been undertaken for 
the adulteration of the milk in the city?— Personally, 
I am not aware of that, but I think there are a good 
number. You will get that information from the 
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Milk Inspector, and also from Sergeant Kennedy, who 
is the officer employed here under the Food and Drugs 
Act. I know about the matter roughly, but not 
sufficiently to answer the question in the way I would 
like to. 

15280. Are the children of the poorer classes brought 
up on a milk food from the time they cease to be 
nursed?— I am greatly afraid they are not; but the city 
of Limerick is peculiarly circumstanced in that respect. 
The Sisters of Mercy and the Sisters of the Presentation 
Convent have got a grant from Mrs. O’Brien, of South 
Hill, ' and every morning in their schools they give 
about twenty or thirty of these very poor children a 
breakfast. The breakfast, I understand, consists of 
bread and milk, and the Nuns also give a luncheon in 
the middle of the day to the children, and only for 
that I don’t know what condition the children would 
be in. 

15231. This is a work of philanthropy? — Yes. 

15232. Would you be in favour of the extension of 
that work if it could be accomplished, even by grants 
from public sources?— Yes. 

15233. Do you think it would be a proper expenditure 
of public money? — You would be taking a great respon- 
sibility from the father or mother, who might help a 
bit themselves; but it would be a great advantage. 

15234. Do you recognise that it would be an enormous 
advantage towards the production of a strong and 
vigorous race, if the children were properly nourished 
in their infancy and in their earlier years? — Yes. 

15235. And that they would have a much greater 
power of resistance if they should become the victims 
of disease at a later stage of their lives? — Quite so. 

15236. Do you believe that those engaged in the 
handling of milk are careful with regard to their 
habits — are they cleanly in their habits, and do they 
recognise that it is essential that milk should be 
handled under absolutely clean conditions? — The way 
that matter stands is this — these people in these 
districts have grown up to certain habits, to which 
habits, unfortunately, they adhere very rigidly, and 
these habits are not very cleanly. I have no doubt 
that with a little persuasion these people would adopt 
any reasonable method of cleanliness that would be 
recommended. 

15287. Has the attention of the Public Authority ever 
been directed by the Milk Inspector to what he observed 
with regard to the non-observance of cleanly habits? — 
No, sir. The question has not arisen, to my know- 
ledge. 

15238. Has the Public Health Authority in the city 
of Limerick ever sought to make an investigation 
outside its own area, and, if so, with what result— 
either through their Veterinary Officer, or through you 
as Medical Officer of Health? — Not through me, and I 
think also not through the Veterinary Inspector. The 
Coiporation of Limerick are in a very happy position 
in this respect, because our Inspector for the city is 
also' Veterinary Inspector for the Limerick Rural 
District No. 2, and in that way he is quite familiar 
with the two districts, and then Mr. Ryan, who is an 
officer for No. 1 Rural District, is also an officer of the 
Corporation. 

15239. Though, they are not .in the service of the 
same authority they are operating in the same area? — 
Yes. 

.,15240.. .And they can bring the knowledge gained in 
the service of one -body to the other? — Yes. 

15241. Is there • much tuberculosis amongst the 
population of Limerick?— Yes; there is a good deal of 
tuberculosis. ’ 

■ 15242. Do you believe that milk is a means of .dis- 
seminating that disease? — Yes, largely; nowadays that 
is the idea.. Formerly it was thought that the disease 
could h'e got only through inhaling, but it is now 
recognised that food is a serious source of danger. 
Regarding the number of tuberculous people here, of 
course,. I cannot tell , you how many people at the 
present moment have consumption in the city of 
Limerick, but I have in my hand a list of deaths from 
phthisis and other forms of the disease for the last 
eleven years, and during that period 1,887 people have 
died from one form or other of tuberculosis. 

; 15243. Lady Everard. — What percentage would that 
1)C? — It is roughly over one hundred a year, and the 
population of the city is 38,403. -The death-rate woujd 
be about '2'9 for 1910 and 23 for 1911. 
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15244: The Chairman.— 2-9 of the death-rate would 
be attributable to tuberculous diseases? — 29 per 
thousand of the inhabitants. The death-rate for- thef 
city last year was 16-8 per thousand, and the death- 
rate from phthisis was 2'9, but that phthisis rate does 
not embrace the total deaths from tuberculosis, but 
still it is not very much more. 2-9 was the phthisis 
rate last year, not including bone or intestinal or other 
troubles. 

15245. There are a great number of creameries in 
Limerick? — It i9 the home of creameries. 

15246. Is separated milk used for human food?— It 
is. 

15247. In what form? — I understand they chiefly use 
it for the baking of bread, and I am inclined to believe 
also that they use it in their tea. 

15248. Is it given to children to drink? — I am not 
personally aware that it is, but I have more than an 
idea that it is given to children. 

15249. Have you formed any opinion as to its value 
as a food? — I think it is nearly worthless. It is just 
a decoy. 

15250. You regard it only as a white fluid?— As a 
decoy. - 

15251. And you don’t think it is at all a nourishing 
food for children? — I don’t think there is any nourish- 
ment in it, either for man or beast, or anything else, 
that is only my personal opinion. 

15252. Is the scarcity of milk in the city of Limerick 
greater in the winter time than at any other period? — 

It is. It is not scarce at any other period. 

15253. From May to October is it sufficiently cheap 
to enable the poorer classes to utilise it as food for 
their children? — I think it is cheap enough 

15254. Do they appreciate the value of milk as a 
food? — -The Women's National Health Association has 
made an effort for the last few years to do something, 
and they started by opening two milkshops in different 
centres of the city. Well, of course, they were not 
able to sell the milk very cheaply, but they were able 
to make sure that the milk they gave was very good, 
and came out of clean vessels — a thing that heretofore 
was not done; but then the lady who gave the money 
to the different convents came forward again. She is 
the President of the Lying-in Hospital — Mrs. O’Brien, 
of South Hill — and the very poor who leave her hospital 
with their babies, or a certain number of them, get 
milk in the winter time at three half-pence a quart. 

It is supervised by the matron of the Maternity 
Hospital ; and it is got at one of these two shops which 
had been opened by the Women’s National Health 
Association. Mrs. O’Brien makes good the other half 
of the price of the milk, and in that way as many as 
twenty-four gallons a day are given out to the poor. 

15255. That seems to he a very beneficent and 
practical form of charity? — Yes, it is very useful. 

15256. Do you think that these dispensations cover 
the most urgent eases in the city of Limerick? — They 
cover a great deal, but not all, because the matron of 
the hospital tells me she has more applications for milk 
than she can deal with. 

15257. That would indicate that the mothers appre- 
ciate the value of milk as food for their children? — Yes. 

15258. Have you any experience amongst the poorer 
classes, and do you know whether or not the habit 
prevails here as elsewhere, of giving the children other 
liquids of a very innutritious kind, such as cold tea? — 

Yes, that prevails. 

15259. Even in this city, with all its rivers flowing 
with milk, so to speak? — It does prevail. 

15260. Lady Everard. — -What is the price of milk in 
the winter in Limerick? — -I think it is Is. a gallon. 

15261. And in the summer? — Somewhere about six- 
pence a gallon. The Inspector, who will be exa m ined 
before you, will give you the prices. 

15262. Is there much condensed milk- used in 
Limerick? — Very little, although there is any amount 
of it made in the city. 

15263. When it is made are the tins clearly marked 
to show whether the condensed milk is made from 
separated milk or from whole milk? — Yes. In one 
particular factory they make two brands of condensed 
milk. 

15264. We have had evidence elsewhere that the: 
print on the tins ' is so small that the people don't 
recognise the difference ?— I am sure that within half; 
an hour I ■ could have tins of the two brands produced. 

I think they are fairly marked. 
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15265. Is there much dried milk used here? — I 
believe it is used in the barracks. Otherwise I dou't 
think it is used in the city of Limerick at all. 

15266. You think separated milk is very little used 
as an article of food?— Very little. 

15267. We have before us specimens of separated 
milk kindly given by the Munster Dairy School. You 
see that the only way in which it differs from the 
whole milk is in ‘the extraction of the fat, and it has 
been suggested that if given, not to babies, but to 
adults, and something was added to put in the fat to 
the separated milk, it would be a good diet?— Is it con- 
tended that the solids are as nutritious as they were 
before the milk was separated? The milk is pasteurised. 

15268. Is all the separated milk from the creamery 
pasteurised? — I believe so. 

15269. Mr. "Wilson. — The evidence we have so far 
received is to the contrary effeet, that the separated 
milk is rarely pasteurised in the creameries. 

Mr. O’Brien. — I doubt if two per cent, of the 
creameries in this district pasteurise the separated milk. 
Some of them to a certain extent pasteurise, the whole 
milk? — -Before the milk is separated it is raised to a 
certain temperature on account of the spread of typhoid 
in the factories, and there is an order that it must be 
raised to a certain temperature. 

15270. Lady Evegaud. — Is it your opinion that the 
by-products of milk should come in under the same 
provisions as new milk? — Yes. They are not now under 
the same regulations. 

15271. But you consider that they should be under 
the same rules and regulations? — Yes, they should be 
under the same rules and regulations. 

15272. Miss McNeill. — Is artificial feeding given to 
children in Limerick, or are the majority of children 
nursed by their mothers? — The nursing is not carried 
out as largely as one would like, but still I think the 
mothers make an effort for the first few months to 
nurse their babies. Sometimes they carry on the 
nursing for three months, but rarely do they carry it on 
for the eight or nine months that are necessary. 

15278. Do you think that is due to poverty? — Yes. 
15274. What do they give infants when they cease 
to nurse them? — I think they give them tea and every 
sort of preparation they can lay hands on. They give 
them milk when they can get it. 

15275. Is condensed milk used? — No, not iu 
Limerick. It is manufactured here, though. 

15276. But it is not used? — No, so far as I am aware. 
15277. What is the physical condition of these 
children who are deprived of milk — are they likely to 
develop rickets? — Some of them develop rickets. * All 
of these children are debilitated and worn out. Perhaps 
I should state that the poor people here can go to the 
factories and get milk in. the winter time at eightpence 
a gallon. I forgot to mention that. 

15278. The Chairman. — Milk is always available in 
Limerick City for eightpence a gallon, even in the 
winter? — Yes. 

15279. Is it sold in small quantities? — Yes. They 
would not give anyone more than half a gallon. 

15280. Supposing the mother of a household sent for 
a pint of milk, could she^get it? — Yes. 

15281. And at the same’ price as if she got a gallon? — 
Yes. 

15282. Does that custom prevail at the creameries? — 
It prevails at the Lansdowne factory. 

15283. That is a condensing factory? — Yes. 

15284. Mr. O’Brien. — -That is Cleeve's?— Yes. 

15285. The Chairman. — Do you know of any place 
where that custom prevails in the rural districts?— I 
made inquiries and I heard that in Ballysimon and 
Anacotty creameries the custom prevails. 

15286. And that there is no objection to supply the 
milk to people who are able to pav for it?— So I am 
told. 

15287. Mr. Wilson. — H ave you any knowledge as to 
how far that is availed of by the people?— I don't think 
it is availed of largely. 

15288. Because at that price there surely can be no 

reasonable grievance about milk being too dear? I 

think not more than thirty people go to these factories 
for it. The most they will give to any one person is half 
a gallon. Of course, a good many don’t get that 
quantity at all, but only about thirty people turn up to 
get milk. 

. 15289. The Chairman.— The fact that they would not 
give more than half a gallon to any one individual is 
for a very obvious reason— to prevent other people from 
retailing it? — Yes 


15290. Mr. O’Brien. — I t is a special provision for 
the poor people? — Yes. 

15291. Mr. Wilson. — Wbicli they don’t utilise to any 
large extent? — They dou't. 

15292. Miss McNeill. — In the homes of the working- 
class people, who have a fairly good income, do they 
value milk as a food? — I have no doubt they value the 
milk, but I don’t think they use it in the quantity 
that a person like me would like them to do. 

15293. You think they don’t fully understand its 
value as a food? — They don’t. 

15294. And the children and the infants don’t get a 
sufficient quantity of it? — No. 

15295. Mr. O’Brien. — I suppose they don't use oat- 
meal porridge? — Yes, it is largely used. 

15296. Oatmeal porridge? — It would be a mixture, I 
think, of oatmeal and Indian meal. 

15297. Is that used by adults only? — Yes, and 
children. 

15298. You don’t know* if they use separated milk 
with it? — I have no doubt that they do. 

15299. Does anybody inspect the niillc brought into 
these factories in the city? — No, that milk is not 
inspected. 

15300. Not at all? — It is not. 

15301. Though they are selling retail, it is no one's 
duty to inspect the milk coming in? — I don't think it is 
inspected coming in; it is brought in in large vats. 

15302. It is brought in iu motors? — Yes; so far as 
I am aware, but there is uo examination of the milk 
until it reaches the factory, and then, of course, the 
factory people make their own analysis for butter fat. 

15303. There is no one to see that disease is not 
spread from these big factories — Cleeve's, for instance? 
— Well, of course, I would not like to answer that 
question with the Press present. I have no objection 
to answer afterwards, but whether I am in a position 
to answer I woidd like to know. If the Press would 
not report it I would answer. 

15304. What I wanted to get at rather was, whether, 
in your opinion, the conditions under which milk is 
handled by a big factory, doing a big business like 
Cleeve's, were in a more satisfactory way than it would 
be by small proprietary creameries that we have come 
across in other places? — The factory is conducted on 
first- elass lines. 

15305. And so there is every probability that things 
are done well? — Yes. 

15306. And you say that, so far as you are aware, 
the mothers don’t nurse their children? — Some do, but 
not the generality of them. 

15307. Have you to do with the very poor district ou 
the Island? — I have general supervision over the whole 
city- 

15308. That is a very poor neighbourhood? — Very 
poor. 

15309. And is it that elass of women that is not 
able to nurse her children at all? — Yes. 

15310. Is it the very poor? — Yes. 

15311. Aud you think that is from want of nourish- 
ment iu the mother herself? — There seems to be some- 
thing for the last ten years in mothers nob being able to 
provide milk for their babies. There is something in 
the constitution — some debilitating reason. 

15312. Do you ascribe that to any particular cause — 
tea drinking, for instance?— Yes, I think something 
like_that is largely responsible for it. 

15313. Mr. Wilson. — Do you consider at all what the 
expense would be of applying the Widal test to all 
bands concerned in the dairy trade?— The way to 
answer that would be this — I think if the test was used 
in a practical manner when an epidemic would arise, 
or when there would be a case of suspicion, that it 
would be useful. 

15314. You would utilise it as a weapon to sift out 
where the danger was? — Yes. 

15315. It had been suggested to us previously that 
the test should be applied to all engaged in the dairy 
trade? — I think that would be open to abuse — a mau 
would not carry it out. 

15316. Have you known of any person who has been 
put out of business as a result of the operation of the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — No. 

15317. There is no reduction in the supply of milk 
due to that, at any rate? — No. 

15318. You have not the separate figures regarding 
the number of children suffering from tuberculosis in 
the city? — I have not. Looking at it in a general 
way, the children suffer from tuberculosis as they do 
in any other city of the same size. 
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13310. We bad very shocking evidence in Newry 
that the children there have tuberculosis to a very 
serious extent, and that many of them did not know 
the taste of milk? — I am Medical Officer to the Work- 
house also, and the children, if delicate, would find 
their way there, and there is not a very large number 
of them, not in the same proportion as in Newry. 

15320. Lady Everard. — Have you had infantile 
eholera ? — Last year we had a good deal. It was preva- 
lent all over the British Islands. 

15321. Was there any provision made to provide 
extra pure milk for the children? — There was no pro- 
vision of that kind made. The Local Government Board 
wrote ns on the point, and we applied to them for the 
usual instructions, and got them printed and distributed 
by the Sanitary Officers. It only lasted for a fortnight 
or three weeks. 

15322. Did many children die? — The death-rate for 
the city last year was 16.9, or exactly what it was two 
years before that, so that there was no appreciable 
number of deaths from infantile diarrhoea. 

15323. The Chairman. — Is registration of milk shops 
enforced in the city? — Yes, but that means little or 
nothing. 

15324. What I want to get from you is this— are all 
the vendors of milk in Limerick city registered under 
the provisions of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — 
Well, I think they are, sir, but I am not quite sure. 

15325. Have you ever known prosecutions to be 
instituted for failure to register? — No, I have not. 

15326. It has been suggested to the Commission that 
something beyond registration should be enforced, 
namely, licensing; that all persons engaged in purveying 
milk should be licensed, just as a publican is licensed 
to sell spirituous liquor. Have you gone into that 
question at all? — Who would issue the licence? 

15327. The local authority exercising jurisdiction in 
the district in which the purveyor lived?— If it was 
carried out on the same lines as the registration it 
would be useless; but if earned out more in detail it 
would he essential. 

15328. It has also been suggested that the local 
authority should be compelled to enforce it, and that 
its enforcement should not be optional ? — I would agree 
with that. 

15329. You would be in favour of having its appli- 
cation imperative? — Yes. 

15330. In fact, you would have that principle applied 
to all the Orders governing the sale of milk? — Yes, sir. 

15331. Do you think that the Order would be more 
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effectively and uniformly carried out if it was super- 
vised and controlled by a central authority? — Yes; of 
course, that would be useful. It is always well to have 
someone come and supervise the best of us, and I would 
agree with that. 

15332. And it would also relieve the local authority 
from the odium that might attach to the enforcement 
of something that is unpleasant? — Yes. 

15333. And if the officer is compelled to put the 
Order into force against his best friend he can say, “ I 
am but an officer of the authority, and I am bound by 
the conditions of my appointment to carry out this 
duty ”?— Yes, I agree with that. 

15334. And do you think that in order to secure the 
effective administration of this Order, or any kindred 
Order, that that would be necessary? — Yes. It is not 
easy for a local man to carry out his duty. There are 
many things in which you have to give way. 

15835. It is a particularly awkward situation for a 
medical practitioner to be placed in ? — It is very 
awkward. 

15336. And it would make him more independent in 
the discharge of his duties if he had this impelling force 
behind him? — Yes. 

15337. Mr. Wilson. — What would be your opinion in 
regard to the installation of a municipal dairy-farm? — 

I don't know that I would be able to give much of an 
opinion about it. 

15338. It has been suggested to us as one of the 
solutions of the milk scarcity? — Perhaps you could get 
a dairyman who would be in touch with that to give 
you an opinion. The installation of a big undertaking, 
such as you say, would scarcely be required in 
Limerick. 

15339. From your evidence one would say that it 
would not, because the city appears to have plenty of 
milk? — I would not say that they have plenty, but 
there is a good supply there. 

15340. It seems to me, as in other places that we 
have visited, that one of the principal things that is 
wanted is that the people should be educated iuto the 
value of millr, compared with other things they buy 
with their pennies. For example, people should be 
made aware that if they purchase certain articles of 
diet, which cost from 8d. to Is., the same value can 
be obtained by an expenditure of l^d. in bread and 
milk, and separated milk at that? — Quite so. 

The Chairman. — Thank you very nmcli, Dr. McGrath, 
for your evidence. 


Mr. Edmond Barry examined. 


10341. The Chairman.— You are a Dairy Inspector 
under the Limerick Corporation, I understand, Mr. 
Barry? — Yes, sir. 

15342. How long have you occupied that positon? -I 
am eight years under the Corporation, and before that 
I was under the Board of Guardians. I have been 
engaged for twenty years. 

15343. What portion of the work do you undertake 
under the Order? — I inspect the milk vessels and the 
cows and the milksbops. 

15344. How many cows are. kept in the city of 
Limerick? — One hundred and fifty-six. 

15345-6. In how many different byres would they be 
kept?— Thirty. 

* 13347. Only an average of five in each byre? — There 
is only one in some byres. 

, 15348. So that there are thirty cowkeepers within 
the city area supplying milk?— Yes; and they own 
about 150 eows. 

15349. How are these cows kept? — Sonic of them are 
in good houses, and some in bad ones — the old houses 
that were never changed. 

15350. Has any effort- been made, to improve tile bad 
houses? — By ventilation only and flooring. 

15351. Have you, as an Officer of the Corporation, 
insisted on these improvements being carried out? — I 
have, sir. 

15352. Have you ever undertaken prosecutions in 
order to ensure the enforcement of the Order? — Yes. 

15353. By order of the Corporation? — Yes. 

15354. With what result? — The parties were fined. 

15355. To what extent Were they fined? — 2s. 6d. and 
costs. 

L 


15356. Do you think that the fines were adequate, 
considering the offences? — I don't think they were, sir. 

15357. Does the Magisterial Bench look with disfavour 
on the keeping of cows under insanitary conditions? — I 
don’t think they look at it in that light. They look on 
it that the people are poor. 

15358. But the magistrates drink milk? — Some do, I 
suppose. 

15359. And I suppose they have an ambition to drink 
clean milk as against unclean milk? — They have, of 
course. 

15360. Do you inspect the shops wherein the milk is 
sold in retail? — -Yes. 

15361. In what condition do you find them? — Some 
are kept cleanly and some are very badly kept. They 
sell everything in their shops. 

15362. Has any effort been made to improve them? 
— Yes; their milk is 19 covered vessels, and it is kept 
away from other commodities. 

15363. Is registration enforced? — Yes; they are all 
forced to register. 

15364. Every one of them? — Yes. 

15365. Do you make inquiries to ascertain whether 
or not the people who are not registered are selling 
milk? — No. 

15366. How do you know they are registered? — Dr. 
McGrath has made the statement. 

15367. Dr. McGrath did not know about it and he 
referred us to you? — Mr. Peacoeke has the information 
then. 

15368. What - is he? — The- City Surveyor and the 
Sanitary Officer. 

15369. Is he City Surveyor as well as Sanitary Officer? 
—Yes. 

15370. And does he keep a record of the registered 
dairies? — He does. 

2 
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15371. Bub is ib nob obvious that ib is necessary for 
some person under the control of the Corporation to 
make an inspection for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether or not people who are not registered are selling 
milk?— I don't think so, for they are all registered, to 
my mind. 

15372. You told us you did not know, because you 
made no inquiries? — I inspect the shops every week. 

15373. All the shops, whether they are registered or 
not? — They are registered. 

15374. Have you ever discovered a shop selling milk 
that was not registered? — I have not. 

15375. How do you geb the list of the shops regis- 
tered? — I keep the record myself. 

15376. Have you ever discovered that cows kept for 
the purpose of supplying milk in the city were in such 
a condition that you had reason to suspect that they 
were suffering from tuberculosis? — No, sir; I know 
nothing about it. 

15377. Have you ever heard of it? — I did, often. 

15378. Has tuberculosis no home in Limerick 
amongst cows? — No. 

15879. You never saw a tuberculous cow in Lime- 
rick? — Yes, often. 

15880. Where were they — in the county area? — Yes. 
You would see one in the fair often. You would see 
them at the boat going to Glasgow. 

15381. You are generous enough to send the tuber- 
culous cows to Glasgow? — Yes; it is there they make 
use of them. 

15382. The Scottish people are a hardy race, and 
they are not affected by the tubercle bacilli. Have 
you ever prosecuted people for not keeping milk under 
suitable conditions?— Yes. 

15383. With what result? — They were fined. 

15384. How much? — Is. and costs. 

15385. Has that prevented other people from com- 
mitting the same offence? — It has. 

15386. Have you ever instituted a second prosecu- 
tion against the same person for failure to carry out the 
provisions of the Order? — No, sir. 

15387. Have you never found it necessary to do so? 
— No, sir. 

15388. One prosecution was sufficient to deter them 
from any further violation of the Order? — Yes; because 
it is put into the papers then, sir, and it has the same 
effect on the whole of them. 

15389. So ypu rely on the assistance of the Press to 
disseminate, the information that you had instituted 
prosecutions, and that if others came under your lash 
they would be treated in like manner? — Yes’. 

15390. Have you ever reported to the Corporation 
that you found breaches of the Order in certain places, 
and have you not received instructions to prosecute? — 
I report anything I see wrong. 

15391. And are you always ordered to prosecute? — . 
Not in all cases. 

_ 15392. Under what circumstances would a prosecu- 
tion not be instituted? — Weil, I cannot tell you. I 
don’t happen to attend the meetings of the Council. 

15393. Have you ever reported a violent disregard of 
the conditions laid down in the Order in which you did 
not receive subsequently and order to prosecute? — Well. 
I had in two cases, sir. 

15394. And you did not know under what circum- 
stances the prosecution was not ordered? — I cannot tell 


15395. Do you make anv inspection of the milk- fac- 
tories in Limerick? — I do, ‘sir. 

15396. What condition of things do you find there? — 
They are very well kept, sir. 

. 15397. Do_ you make any inspection of the milk that 
is received into these factories as to the condition in 
which it is delivered? — I don't make any inspection of 
the milk received into the factory, but I make an 
inspection of the vessels that bring in the milk to 
factories. 

^ ou “ a ^ e no inspection of the milk? — No. 

15399. And it may come in dirtv or clean, for all 
you know? — Yes. 

15400. Is it not part of your duty to make an inspec- 
tion of the milk? — No. 

15401. Why? — I don’t know that, sir; I cannot tell 
you. 

15402. Does the rule which enables you to go into 
a poor huxter's shop and inspect the milk that is there 
for sale by retail not enable you also to go into the 
wholesale factory for the purpose of ascertaining the 
conditions under which the milk is dealt with there?— 
.1 believe it would apply- the- same, sir. 


15403. But you don’t inspect it?— No. 

15404. You say yon make an inspection of the 
vessels?— Yes, to see that they are properly cloaned. . 

15405. What condition do you find them iu?— Well 
kept all round; but I cannot prosecute for dirty cloths. 

15406. Why?— It is in my instructions. Mr. Thomp- 
son says I cannot prosecute for dirty cloths. 

15407. Do you make auy inspection of these large 
vats iu which the milk is taken to the factories?— 
Yes, and they are kept clean. 

15408. What effort >s made to have these vessels 
cleansed?— They are cleansed with scalding water by 
a pipe with machinery in the yard. 

15409. Are they taken off the lorry?— No; they are 
not removed from the lorry. 

15410. Do you examine each of these as they go out 
to see that they are in a cleanly condition? — I do, occa- 
sionally. 

15411. How often do you make an inspection of the 
factories? — Once a month. 

15412. Do you go on notice or without notice?— 
Without notice. 

15413. And you have never had, on the occasion of 
any of your monthly visits, discovered anything objec- 
tionable with regard to the condition ot the vessels in 
the factory?— Never, sir. 

15414. Have you ever reported them for having 
unclean vessels? — Yes. 

15415. With what- result — were prosecutions ordered? 

15416. With what result? — They were fined, sir. 
15417. What sum? — Ouc was fiued 10s. and another 
was .fined £1 for putting the milk vessel on the top 
of a cart of manure. 

15418. I would like to make this perfectly cleur— 
was that a vehicle that was the property of the fac- 
tory? — No, sir; it belonged to the funner. 

15419. I am asking you with regard to the milk 
going into the factory. Have you over prosecuted them 
owing to their milk vessels being in an uncleanly con- 
dition? — No. 

15420. Have you ever found them in an unclean 
condition? — No, sir. 

15421. And on every occasion on which you made 
an inspection, you found that the vessels were in a 
satisfactory condition? — Yes; but I had to serve notices 
to limewasli the yards and places about the factory 
where the milk is brought in. 

15422. Were your orders carried out? — Yes. 

15428. Are these vats that one sees on the lorry 
going through the streets also lime washed? — Yes. 

15424. Is that the most effective way of keeping 
them in a clean condition? — Yes, on the outside. 

15425. I hope they arc quite as clean within?— I 
think they are. 

15426. They are not enamelled inside? — No. 

15427. They are ordinary galvanised iron?— Yes. 
They ^ are white inside, I suppose. 

15428. Can you say something more than “ I sup- 
pose? Tell us what you saw? — Thev are like as if 
they were enamelled. 

15429. That is exactly what I want to know— are 
they enamelled? — Yes; there is tin or enamel inside; 
I cannot say which it is. 

• ? ou wero uever curious enough to look 

inside? Are you quite certain they are not white- 
w “h® d lr i! lde as "’oil as outside?— I am. 

15461. Dr. Moorhead. — Is there a polished surface 
on the inside? — Yes. 

15432. The Chairman.— I t is a surface that is easily 
cleaned? — Yes; they are kept vory clean. 

l^-Are they covered on top when passing over 
the dusty roads of the couutry? — They are covered 
from the top. * • 

Always^ * S °P° n ‘ n S * a the vessels covered?— 

15435. With what— a sack?— They have a regular 
cover over them. 

lo436. Is there any method of preventing splashing? 
-I never saw one of them splashing. 

? OQt use cloths?— Sometimes they do. 
roimtrt-9 'Tuf ^ factories collect the milk in the 
Hipv d “ e J r have factories in the country also, and 
they send out for the milk to these. 

dire» y 8ir d ° n,t co ^ ec * the ..milk from the farmers 
it there'?— Yea ,^ ave de P ota la the country and receive 
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15441. And then it is transferred to these vehicles 
•that one sees passing through the street, and taken to 
the. factories? — Yes; the vehicles are sent out to the 
factories in the country, . and that is how the milk is 
delivered into the city. 

15442. How is the milk delivered through the city — 
the ordinary retail milk supply?— By the country 
people to the houses, and some deliver to shops. There 
are several- people delivering milk to customers with 
their horses and carts. 

15440. Do you make any inspection of the milk to 
.ascertain whether or not it is in a clean condition when 
.delivered? — Yes. . 

, 15444. Have you ever prosecuted? — No. There was 
no necessity. 1 might see a hair or a straw on the 
top, but they use strainers. 

15445. The straw or the hair does not excite your 
• animosity?— No. 

15446. That would occur “ in the best regulated 
families?” — I think it would be found in the best regu- 
.lated milkers that can be got. 

15447. Is there any scarcity of milk in the city? — 

■ Yes, in the winter time for about two or three months. 

15448. Does the scarcity reach such an acute stage 
that people with money cannot get milk?— People with 
' plenty of money can get plenty of milk. 

15449. Supposing the. mother of a family wanted a 
pint or a quart of milk in the morning or evening, can 
she get that milk if she had the money? — Yes, always. 

15450. So that the scarcity has not reached that 
.point, that it is not procurable for money? — No. 

15451. Do you sample milk as to its” purity?— No. 

15452. Another officer takes charge of that branch of 
the work? — Yes. 

15453. And you have nothing to do with it? — No. 

15454. Is that officer coming before tire Commission? 
— He is, sir. 

15455. Then I need not take you over his work. To 
.what cause do you attribute the scarcity of milk in 
the winter season?; — To the want of winter feeding — 
the people about this place don't feed winter cattle. 

16456. In other words, winter dairying is not fol- 
lowed? — It is not, sir. 

15457. Are the vehicles in which the milk is brought 
into the city ever utilised for any other purpose? — 
Yes. 

15458. For what other purpose?— As farm carts, and 
the farmers put the milk into the carts in the morning 
and evening, and send them to the town. 

15459. So they have other vehicles besides the ordi- 
nary milk gigs for delivering, milk? — Yes. 

15460. Do you think that is a proper means of deli- 
very? — No. . . 

15461. And would you make it compulsory on them 
to have proper carts for delivering the milk? — Yes. I 

.think if you put milk into a common cart and drove 

■ it five or Bix miles, it is churned by the time it reaches 
Limerick. 

15462. Is milk sent in retail delivered in common 
carts? — It is. 

.15463. Are all of your milkshops registered? — Every 
one of them, sir. 


15464. Have you over found the keepers of these 
retail shops trying to evade samples of their - milk 
being taken, or not giving facilities to inspect the pre- 
mises in which the milk is kept? — I don't know any- 
thing about the samples, but they give facilities for 
inspecting their premises. 

15465. They never deceive you by saying that thev 
have no milk?— No, sir. 

15466. With regard to the dairies of the city, is any 
effort- made to compel those .handling the milk to be 
cleanly in their habits?— I don't think so. That is 
very necessary. 


. 15467. You don't rogard it as any part of voiir du 
to impose that condition?— I don’t think so!' I can 
go into a woman and tell her to wash her hands, 
think she would knock me down if I asked her to i 
so. I would not like to go into a shop in the Iris 
■ «>tvn, and say to -the woman, “ Go in and wash yo 
Hands and face, you dirty woman.” 


15468. I did not go the length of carrying the abh 
• «on to her face, but she could keep her hands clean?- 
tne woman would be selling soap and coal, and 
• oa t think her hands could be clean for selling mill 
•15469 , 1 am quite disposed to agree with you, bi 
what I did think was that steps would be taken to se 
-mat thp milk was handled in a cleanly manner?—: 
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the number of milkshops were restricted it would bo 
good. There are two hundred and seven milkshops in 
Limerick. 

15470. That would hardly suggest a scarcity of milk 
if there are two hundred and seven milkshops ? — There 
are that number. 

15471. Have you ever attempted to restrict the trade 
carried on in these shops, and to insist on bavin" 
milk kept in an apartment apart from the other por- 
tion where the various objects mentioned are sold? 

I have, sir, several times. 

15472. And have you succeeded? — Yes. 

15473. Would it not be wise to apply that principle 
generally? — In some of. the shops they cannot do that 
because the shops are so small. 

15474. And, after ail, if the public good demands 
that the sale should be restricted in the shops, should 
rt not be restricted?— If it was that would be good. 

They should class half of them, and the supply would 
be clean. 

15475. The inspection would be less onerous, and in 
all probability greater efficiency would be ensured?— 

Yes. 

15476. Have any of these people been put out of 
trade by reason of the fact that you refused to register 

them on account of their premises being unsuitable? 

Yes. • 

15477. How many?— Five in the last year. 

15478. Under the circumstances was the registration 
refused? — For having the milk in the kitchen. They 
are not allowed to sell milk where cooking is carried 
on. 

15479. So that is regarded as one of the greatest 
offences they could be guilty of? — Yes. 

15480. And the storing of candles and turf and 
paraffin oil, and articles of that kind, is not regarded 
as so objectionable?— No; not so much as storing the 
milk in the kitchen. 

15481. Did you ever suggest to any of these shop- 
keepers that it w-as undesirable that they should sell 
milk in small premises where they sold these other 
articles? — Yes, and they kept the milk separate. 

15482. Would it not be wise to apply that condition 
generally?-— Yes, if it could be applied, but it cannot 
be applied in some cases because the shops are so small. 

15483. Has an attempt been made? — Yes. 

15484. And failed? — Very seldom it failed. 

15485. Then why did it not succeed? — (No answer). 

15486. Have you ever inspected the vessels in which 
the milk was drawn from the cow? — Yes. 

15487. Have you found them satisfactory? — In some 
cases they have water and a towel, and when they milk 
one cow they wash their hands. 

15488. Is that generally done? — No. 

15489. And you don’t insist upon it? — No. 

15490. Under the Order you would be entitled to do 
so? — I don’t think I would — I don't think I could 
compel them. 

15491. I am distinctly inclined to disagree with you? 

— I would like to know that I have the authority. 

15492. I think you may take it, although I am not a 
lawyer, that you have full powers. It would not be an 
extreme hardship to compel them to observe cleanli- 
ness? — Not the slightest hardship. I am not there all 
the time they are milking. 

15493. But if you chanced to drop in once, it might 
not be necessary for you to be there all the time? — 

That is correct, sir. 

15494. Lady Everakd. — Do the factories sell milk? — 

I heard Dr. McGrath saying they did, but I never beard 
of it before. They sell tCe milk to their employees, but 
not to the public. 

15495. They don’t sell to the public? — They don’t. 

15496. Is buttermilk retailed in Limerick? — Yes. 

15497. And separated milk? — Yes. 

15498. What is your opinion about separated milk? — 

My opinion is that it is of no value. 

15499. And why not? — They say it is not good for 
anything. I cannot tell you anything about it. I am 
not an expert. 

15500. Why. should it not be of value? — All the valuo 
or substance is taken out of the separated milk, and 
only the water remains. 

15501. There is only the fat extracted, and why not 
put some fatty material into it again? — I cannot tell 
you what they do with it. 

15502. Here are specimens of separated milk and 
whole milk lent us by the Munster Dairy School, and 
. the only difference between the separated milk and the 
whole milk is that the fat is extracted,' so if y6u put 
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the fat into the separated milk, you would have a good 
article of diet, and I am sure the poor people would be 
able to get separated milk when they could not get the 
other? — The poor people cannot afford to get the milk, 
because, at the rate they buy it, it would cost them 
about 6d. a quart. They buy it in half -pennyworths 
in the little shops. The people that buy the milk in 
these shops buy bread, butter, and soap and candles, 
and other things sold in the shop, and a half-penny 
worth of milk would cost them at the rate of 6d. a quart; 
so it is very hard on them. 

15603. Dr. Moorhead. — W hat can they buy the 
separated milk at? — I don’t know. 

15504. Lady Everakd. — Is buttermilk sold? — Yes. 
15505. How much is it sold for? — About Id. a gal- 
lon, I think. 

15506. Mr. O’Brien. — You say quite distinctly you 
don’t believe milk is sold retail at the factory here? — 

I don't think so. 

15507. You heard it given in evidence to-day that it 
was sold, and that there were about thirty customers 
waiting at a factory in Thomas Street? — They only sell 
the skim milk, but never the new milk. 

15508. Dr. McGrath said they did sell it? — I don't 
believe it, 

15500. In that case, would they not come under the 
Order as retailing milk? — They would, of course, if 
they sold it. 

15510. And, therefore, they ought to be inspected? 
— Yes. 

15511. I think you said you did not inspect the milk 
coming into the factories? — I don’t. I only inspect the 
vessels when they are emptied. 

15512. I suppose you nave no opportunity of in- 
specting the milk 'when it comes into the factories. 
You never got on the top of the big motor lorries and 
got a sample of the milk? — No. 

15513. If they are retailing milk, you would have to 
inspect it? — Yes; but I don’t believe they do. They may 
give some to their workingmen, but not to the public. 

15514. You heard Dr. McGrath saying that they did 
sell the milk? — Yes, sir. 

15515. Mr. Campbell. — Do you inspect cows outside 
the city borough? — Yes. 

15516. You go out to the farmers? — Yes. 

15517. Who appoints you for that purpose? — No. 1 
and No. 2 Limerick District Councils. 

15518. How often do you inspect the farmers’ 
premises? — Twice a year. 

15519. And is it well known when you are going 
around? — Sometimes. 

15520. How many of them do you inspect? — I in- 
spect about one hundred in No. 1 District and thirty 
or forty in No. 2 District. 

15521. About one hundred and thirty milk producers 
altogether? — Yes. 

15522. Have their premises improved? — Wonder- 
fully. 

15523. You think they have improved? — They have 
fine houses, and they have put down concrete floors 
' and put in windows. 

15524. Are the premises well ventilated? — Yes. The 
only bad houses we have are in the suburbs of the 
borough. 

15525. Have you ever estimated the number of cubic 
feet in one of these byres? — No. 

15526. How many cubic feet are they supposed to 
have? — I don’t know. 

15527. Is it mentioned in the Order? — Yes. 

15528. Have you read the Order? — Yes, often. 

15529. You never measured the byres? — No. 

15530. Do you think some are rather small ? — I think 
the cows are tied too close in some houses. 

15531. Are there many byres where the cows ere 
standing in a double row? — Yes. 

15532. And what space would be between them? — 
About three feet. 

15533. Have you ever seen less than three feet?— I 
don’t think so. They could not walk behind them to 
give them hay, if there was not three feet. 

15534. Nor could they carry the milk out very 
cleanly? — No. J 

15535. And if you have three feet, have you two 
channels for the liquid manure? — Yes, one at each 
side. 

15586. What width is between each cow?— I can- 
not tell. They are supposed to have three-and-a-half 
feet. 


15537. What standard have you in your mind in 
satisfying yourself as to whether it is right or wrong? 
— Three-and-a-half feet is the standard for a cow. 

15538. Have you never measured it? — I never did. 

15539. You could pace it and guess it? — Yes; and I 
would know whether a cow had room enough, and I 
am satisfied that they have room, and that they are 
good houses. 

15540. Are they white-washed? — Yes, twice a year. 

15541. When? — Before the cows are put out and in 
the summer. One whitewashing is done in Novem- 
ber when the cows come in, and the other in Judo 
when they go out. It is as necessary to whitewash the 
houses after they are going out as when they are put 


15542. I would have thought that it was more neces- 
sary then? — Yes. 

15543. Do you insist on the byres being whitewashed 
a second time, although there may be no cows in them 
all the summer? — I do, sir. 

15544. That is very careful? — Yes, because it wants 
to be whitewashed. 

15645. Don’t you_think if it got two whitewashings 
during the winter, and none in summer, it would be 
better? — I think it is as necessary to whitewash in 
summer as in winter. 

15546. But there are no cows inside in the summer? 
— I think it is as necessary to whitewash the house 
when the cows are not in it as when they are 

15547. Don’t you think it is more necessary that it 
should be done when they are in? — It must be done 
before they come in. 

15548. Is the manure heap kept far from the byres? 
— Yes, about twenty feet. 

15549. Do you think that is sufficient? — No. 

15550. How many feet would you make it?— It 
should be forty, at least. 

15551. Do they have pits into which they put the 
manure? — Yes; and there is a channel sunk about three 
or four feet in the ground ,and then they raise up tbe 
manure high. 

15552. Have they any provision for washing their 
hands about the byre?— No, they have no water 
attached to the cowhouse. 

15553. Does not the Order state that water must be 
provided? — Yes. 

15554. Do you know a case where it is not provided? 
— Yes, several eases. 

15555. Have you reported that it is not provided?— 
No. 


15556. Why? — Because I know it would not be done. 

15557. Dcm't you think there is not much use in 
making an inspection if that is the case? — I don’t think 
the Poor Law Board would compel a man to put water 
into his cow-house, and bring it half a mile, maybe. 

15658. Dr. Moorhead. — What is the usual price of 
milk in winter in Limerick? — 3d. a quart in winter, and 
2d. a quart in summer. 

15559. How many factories have you in Limerick? — 
Two— Cleeve’s and McDonnell’s. 

15560. The Chairman. — Are both engaged in the 
same process of manufacture? — No; one is for the 
manufacture of condensed milk, and the other is for 
margarine. 

15561. Lady Bverard. — Which is for margarine? — 
McD.onnell’s. 

15562. Dr. Moorhead. — Have you any idea of how 
much milk they get in the big factories? — No. Cleeve's 
get a terrible amount. They have several factories in 
the county. I think they have over forty factories. 

15563. Can you give us any idea of the daily con- 
sumption of milk in Cleeve’s?— No. 

15564. Or in McDonnell's? — No. 

15565. Mr. O’Brien. — McDonnell’s sell butter? — Yes. 
They have butter as well as margarine. 

18566- I thought that was against the law? — They do 


15567. Dr. Moorhead. — You told us you had two 
hundred and seven milkshops to inspect in the city?— 


15568. Are any of the shops exclusively devoted to 
the sale of milk? — Yes; Lady Emly has two shops 
here. 

15569. And, of 'course, these are up to a high stan- 
dard?— Yes. 


15570.; And none of the others have been suppressed 
on account of your reports? — Some were reported and 
closed up. 

15571. How many ? — I had .two last year, and three 
or four the year before 
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15a <2. Now, with regard to the distribution of milk, 
do the country people come in and deliver the milk?— 
Yes. 

15573. What kind of carts have they?— Some have 
nice carts and others have common carts. 

15574. Is any notice taken of these? — No. 

15575. You spoke about pits for the reception of 
manure in connection with byres? — Yes. 

15576. Are they concreted? — Yes. 

15577. And the liquid stuS runs into them? — Yes; 
they have a channel from the cowhouse to these pits. 

15578. Mr. 0 Brien. — Can you tell me how much 
milk is sold on an average in all these little shops? — 
Some would sell about eight or nine quarts a day and 
some about six, and that is according to the trade they 
would be doing. 

15579. All are very small traders? — Yes. 

15580. Do you know where the milk comes from to 
each of these shops? — I do. 

15581. Will they give information as to where the 
milk_eomes from?— I know the people who supply them. 

15582. If they are registered thev are bound to give 
you the information?—! see the people who bring in 
the milk to them. I examine their vessels. 

15583. These are in a very small way?— Yes, except a 
very few houses. 

15584. Where does the main supply for the city 
come from?— From the upper side of the town. There 
are. several people who milk forty cows in the suburbs 
delivering milk in the town. 

15585. It is not delivered from a shop? — It is deli- 
vered from their own carts. 

1558G. Does Mrs. O'Brien of South Hill sell milk 
through some institution or other? — Yes. 


F 

c J 


15587. Do you inspect that institution?— No; that is 
a hospital. 

- 155 ® 8 :, does not come under your jurisdiction to 
inspect it?— No. 

15589. I notice in George Street there is a milk- 
shop that has bottles in it?— Yes. 

™ the ? seU milk in bottles there?— No. 
lo591. \\ hat are the bottles for?— I don’t know, but 
they are not for sale. It- is milk they get from Cleeve ’s , 
and I think it is condensed milk. 

hrSa' % th6 - re a r de ,P ot , here su PPly»og milk in 
bottles?— No sir. Lady Emly supplies milk in cans 
, J^ er 2 l otl!ier People, but not in bottles. 

15593. In sealed cans? — Yes. 

I*? 94 ; Lad Y Everard. — Do you inspect Mrs. 

cows 16 " 8 dairy? — No; she has no dairy. She has no 

15595. Mr. O’Brien.— P eople give her milk?— They 
give her money to buy milk. 

suppUes' i?° eS She SUPPl ‘ V the milk? ~ She buys and 
15597. Is it not brought into a depot before it is 
supp ied?— I think it is a man named Fitzgerald that 
supplies her with milk. 

theSpitld d hC di8tribute3 it?— 14 is taken straight to 

vessels^' And y ° U doa ’ fc ins P ect Ho, but I do the 

15600. Is it inspected at the hospital?— I have no 
idea. I have nothing to do with the milk. It is only 
the condition of the vessels and the cloths, and whether 
they are clean or dirty, that I have to do with. I have 
nothing else to do with the milk. 




15801; The Chairman. — You are interested, Miss 
l)oyle, m the work of the Women's National Health 
Association in Limerick? — Yes. 

15602. Do you find much scarcity of milk amongst 
tne poor.— Yes. It was in consequence of the great 
scarcity that existed^ that the effort was made of start- 
ing a depot, and it is not a depot entirely for the sale 
of milk. This is a depot in which the poor people 
trade, chiefly m connection with the relief given by the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society. 

i 15 u° 3 ‘ is n depot whereat the tickets distributed 
by the St. Vincent de Paul Society will be honoured, 
as money? — Yes. 

15604. And the goods that are supplied are of a suit- 
quality, and sold at a reasonable price? — Yes. 
15605. In order to ensure that good value is given 
for the money that is being expended? — Yes. That 
was treated as a milk depot, and was so much appre- 
ciated amongst the poor that the Society made an effort 
to start a depot purely for milk, but they found the 
poor people would not go to this high-class shop, so the 
Association has decided to close it. 

15606. Was it located in a district where the working 
classes were?— It was in a place called the “ Wind- 
mill, which is thickly populated. The people would 
not go there. 

15607. Was it a sentimental objection thev had?— 
suppose it was, in the Wickham Street shop. Last 
winter it was quite pitiable to see people 
waiting for milk which could not be supplied 
to them. The milk was delivered to the shop at four 
o clock in the evening, and from half-past two there 
que , ue , of P eo P le waiting to secure their supply, 
and the whole supply was gone in an hour and a half 
ana there could be no more given to them that evening. 
i W £i' un , der authority by the Committee, instructed 
ar * g6t V 1 bhe winter an extra supply, and I 
Km 8eve J al farmers, and they could not spare it 

«« qSl Th * ? °°“ ld ™ P" ”>» 

toSn to S d5 e ? t i&" ! d " liV8rt ° S *° C “- 

th i e ^ n , ot procurable in the county 
in? in P ' p } e J ? sked were P eo P le who were bring- 

m"S'o“,1d e “ r ‘ ! W0Uld b ° m 8il “ 

“keady had a sufficient number of cus- 
couId nJ? ait l I 1Se th l au PP}7 the y had?— Yes, and they 
ikrii 1®*? 10 the miIk 1 wanted. J 

working KTi**-® resuIfc waa thafc a lar g« section of the 
king population, even though they had money to 
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buy a small quantity of milk, could not procure it for 
money? — They could not. 

15612. And at this period would milk have been on 
sale at these small retail shops, of which we have heard 
from Mr. Barry?— I daresay, but I don't know a great 
deal about them. I know there are a great many small 
shops where you see milk vessels, but I fancy the supply 
would be very small. 

15613. Naturally, the people understood that the 
milk that was supplied through your Women’s National 
Health Association was pure and clean? — Yes. 

they were anxious to procure it for their 
children?— Chiefly for the babies, but also for household 
use. 

15615. Mr. O’Brien. — At what price? — Threepence a 
quart in the winter and 2d. a quart in the summer. 
Mrs. O Brien 's supply is despatched from the depot. 
She gives l£d. a quart in the winter towards the price 
of the milk, and the people pay the other lid- a quart 
themselves. 

15616. I take it that only deals with a section of the 
population. It can scarcely extend to all? — No 

15617. And a very large percentage are still unable 
to procure milk even for infant children? — Yes, that 
must be so. There was no other shop at which I could 
think of getting it until recently; now there is the 
Dainty Dairy shop, which is being opened as a business' 
depot as a result of the work done by the National 
Health Association depot. The proprietor sells milk 
in bottles, and has private customers in the city. 

!5618. That is a very useful development of the work 
of the Women’s National Health Association? Yes. 

15619. Really I think it is one of the most practical 
results that one could hope to follow from the work 
of the Association, to stimulate people who are engaged 
m business to undertake something that will not only 
be remunerative to themselves, but also an advantage 
to the population generally?— Yes. I asked the owner 
of this dairy, Mr. Lawler, if he had anything to suggest 
to the Commission that would be useful, and he pointed 
out that there is no train that can deliver milk to the 
city before nine o'clock in the morning, and his idea is 
that competition would be created if people could bring 
the milk into the city early in the morning by train. 

15620. None of the trains arrive in Limerick city 
early in the morning? — No. 1 

15621. With the result that the breakfast is over 
before any of the trains come in?— Yes. He asked me 
to allude to that as a thing that would be very useful 
for the city supply. 
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15622. li a train service could be devised which could 
bring in milk at an early hour in the morning? — Yes. - 
15628. Do you know whether or not milk is sold 
retail by any of the factories? — I have heard so, but I 
don’t know of my own knowledge. I have heard it 
casually said, “ You can get milk at the factory.” I 
know buttermilk can be had at Cleeve’s factory, and I 
am told it is very good buttermilk. 

15624. Lady Everard. — ■'What do they charge for it? 
— 3 am not sure. I think it is Id. a, gallon. 

15625. The Chairman.- — Is there any trade done in 
the separated milk? — Yes, the poor people, up to the 

S resent, had no idea but separated milk for their, chil- 
ren. McDonnell’s have a means of distributing it. 
It is a kind of tube the milk is poured through, and 
there is a man in charge at certain hours, and the 
people bring their cans, and the milk is filled through 
this hose. 

15626. Is that separated milk? — Yes. It may on 

some occasions be buttermilk, but any I have seen in 
the cans is separated milk. 

15627. What is the price? — One halfpenny a gallon, 
I think. 

15628. Do you know anything of the condition it is 
in when it is delivered — have you ever tasted it? — No. 

15629. Because we have had varying opinions 
expressed as to the taste of separated milk. Some wit- 
nesses informed us that it is quite agreeable to the 
palate, and others have made an opposite statement? — 
I think it must be agreeable, or the people would not 
use it in such large quantities. 

15630. Do ' they use it as food for infants, and for 
household purposes, and for baking?— I don’t think it 
makes very good bread. It is used for ordinary house- 
hold purposes, and children drink it. 

15631. Do the poor people make an attempt to bring 
children up on it?— I think so. I have seen them give 
separated milk to infants a few times, but I don’t know 
a great deal about what they do. I have seen them 
give it, and I have seen them give black tea— that shows 
a great scarcity of milk. I was also asked to mention 
1Q a great many districts in the neighbourhood, 
children of the labourers are given condensed milk in 
the winter because they cannot get fresh milk 
15632. Miss McNeill, — Is it given in quantitv or 
only to colour the tea?— To feed infants. 

15633. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you suppose that is eon- 
de ??ed whole milk?— It is what they sell in the tins. . 

1j 684. We were told that Cleeve’s had two brands 
of condensed milk— condensed whole milk and con- 

■"S , r i * r» id >» «* oim mat 

15685. That would be the separated milk? — Yes 
Unless the employers give the labourers milk, they 
very often feed even the infants on this tinned milk in 
the wmter. 

15636. The Chuma* -What ie the price which you. 

[< ” the J0» buy? — Eightpence 
a gallop all the year roped. That is beeapee we have 
been anxious to get the very best milk. 

15637. And you give an enhanced price for it? — We 
have had to do it. 

!5638. Have you ever had reason to complain of the 
conditions under which the milk was delivered as 

b “ n t0 tasi5 “‘ h » 
15639. Do you know what quantity you are able to 
Sflw 6 J M he ^ek^-TMr^-three g^Hons a day we 
afc * he ^kham Street depot— which is the 
+£=•? a 7 e h ?T 6 ~ b , ut , we did seU U P to 60 gallons in 
of ^ fT 5 *’ UD ui T had to retr eneh our supply because 
a i l6 We can sell that much in 

the wmter, but not in the summer. 

15640. The most alarming part of your evidence >V 
. that in which you indicate that you find it impossible 
even in a county which is the borne of dairvins to 
S2S? 1 * e 2“ at a remunerative price milk t<rbe S 'sold 
It* \ a i de P ot? — Yes, I can say that of my own 

knowledge, because I tried first, even as a 
to Bet* few gallons for a few weks cortpllment > 
15641. Over what period would that scarcity extend 
mSthT ber ’ JanUWy and February?— About three 

15^2. So that the privations of the poor at that 
period would be extremely acute?— Yes, very.’ * . 
f i5643:’Do you think that the mothers realise the value 
of milk as a food for their children, and that they . 


are anxious or desirous to procure it if they possibiy 
can, or as far as their means permit? — Undoubtedly ‘ 
The only thing against that is our difficulty in the 
second depot. 

15644. That they refuse to go to this partieular place? 
—Yes. Where they don’t get the advantage of the sub- 
sidy ticket they are supposed to pay 3d. a quart for 
the milk. 

15646. Do you think there are many people who- 
cannot really afford to pay that price? — Yes; a great, 
number. 6 

15646. But happily you have philanthropic ladies in 
the neighbourhood who supply the new milk at a r 
reduced price?— Yes; Mrs. O’Brien has done that. No' 
one else has done it. 

15647. Is there much difficulty in controlling that 
particular trade, and do you find that some people who 
might be reasonably expected to afford the full price 
seek to get it at the reduced price? — Not many. 

15648. You have not had trouble generally from that-, 
point of view? — No; we had only one or two eases 

15649. That is rather gratifying— that the better-to’do 
people don’t seek to procure the privileges which are 
strictly applicable to the necessitous? — That is so. We 
had only one or two cases. We have also had a few 
cases of forgery to get the milk, which shows the desire 
of the people to procure it. 

15650. I think it is much to the credit of the people 
generally that they don’t seek to procure what is meant 
for people in a worse condition than they are?— We 
have not found that at all. We find a great difficulty 
m making the poor people bring clean vessels for the 

15651. Do you insist on their bringing clean vessels? 
—Yes; we would refuse to supply it unless the vessels 
are clean. The woman in charge has authority to send 
them away, and I think there is an improvement. I 
think it would be an advantage if there was a little 
more instruction given as to how to keep milk, not 
only amongBt the poor, but in ordinary houses— as to 
not keeping it near the fire, nor in a closed vessel or 
press, and that sort of information. 

1S652. You think there is a great lack of intelligent 
m ”“" 0f kee * > “* ” ilk '» 

Yes^decidedly ™ * class a * ,ove the workin g classes?— 
Hav .e you thought of any means whereby that 
knowledge might be disseminated ?— Leaflets, I think, 
would be good. 

fc. I?”®: 5' leoturat-Ye., either, Leaflet. occurred 
would “ teT * J b “‘ 

15656.- Is it a subject that is ever taken up bv the 
1-MnV U S -° f v * he Women ’ s Health Association?— No. I 
think it is because no one feels competent to deal with 

eI , emeuta ry subject, and does Dot 
that it ifL knowledge. Everyone knows 

Ee nml f 6 *° ke ® P 1Dillt C001 and in “ air ? 
to taint it?-Tel- r ° m substances that ™uld be likely 

rfiJfJ&S 6 C -n 8t ° m ® ee ™ 8 to prevail largely in Lime- 
nrodirie. ' ,teie v “ 0 “ 

thafc iB objectionable because it is very. 
c)rcu, ? stancc » to have the milk sweet in 
me summer season? — Yes. ' 

bv^nponi - CV t\ becn toade a cause of complaint 

come Tcrni it g T + D * 1C Sma11 shops?— No ; I have not 
way to vend milk SC€,M8 *° ma to an undesirable 

siblftlV*^ ^ eiu tb , at ** would be almost impos- 
would hp Rwppt^^ ’these places on a hot summer’s day 
be topSsiHe" " ,t,r ten ” *'” 1 " would 

rtSiSn-fT snytlring of the eondition. under 

milKc^? 8 that consequent on tire fact that the 
milk was, not procurable m the district?— I think so. ’ 

labour - ^n 06 ^* 136 , CUEt °to Prevail of giving milk to the 

s? .* - - 
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15665. Your knowledge at the moment) does not 
enable you to oSer an opinion on that particular branch 
of the question? — No; except about the labourers that 
have not milk for their children. 

15666. Has the custom of bread-baking been allowed 
to go into disuse — do the wives of the labourers bake 
bread in their own homes now? — Yes; they use sour 
milk for that purpose. 

15667. Is the supply of sour milk sufficient to meet 
the needs of that particular requirement? — No. That 

is scarce, too. 

15668. Would the creameries be responsible for the 
limitation of the supply there? — I suppose they would. 

15669. Because the people don’t do so much churn- 
ing at home? — Yes. 

15670. Lady Everaud. — Can you make your depot 
pay? — We did make it pay when we got milk at 7d. a 
gallon. Now, we find it is rather difficult because we 
are paying 8d. for the milk in the summer, and we 
pay Id. for the distribution. 

15671. You distribute? — The woman in charge of the 
depot gets Id. a gallon for her work. 

15672. We had evidence from other depots that they 
could make it pay?— It pays now, but it does not make 
much profit. 

15678. We had evidence from Naas that the depot was 
able to, pay? — We don’t lose by it, and we make a small 
profit under the present conditions, but when we got the 
milk at 7d. a gallon, we made a pretty good profit, and 
we were able to open this new shop. 

15674. Do you find in your district people buying 
books of tickets? — There are no tickets except the 
tickets of the St. Vincent de Paul Society and Mrs. 
O'Brien’s tickets. 

15675. Have you any tickets issued by the Women’s 
Health Association? — No. If we had more milk we 
could, I daresay, do that, bub we have not been able to 
get morn milk. What we get is not sufficient really for 
our requirements. 

15676. Do you know if dried milk is used in Limerick 
at all? — No; we never tried to introduce it. 

15677. We had evidence that it was remarkably 
good? — We never tried to introduce it. It appears to 
us rather dangerous, because if one brand of dried milk 
was good, there might be other brands that would not 
be good, and we were afraid to touch it. 

15678. Miss McNeill. — You said you had some diffi- 
culty in your second depot in regard to people going 
there? — Yes. 

15679. Have you got a district nurBe? — Wo have two 
sets of district nurses. 

15680. Are they working in co-operation with you in 
regard to the milk? — No; we are all rather independent 
people in this society. 

15681. Have you got any information as to the quality 
of the milk — the quantity of cream?— No; we only ask 
the police sergeant to take samples and procure an 
analyst for us, and Lady Emly has given us a guarantee 
of the purity of her milk, but we don't know the quan- 
tity of cream in it. We only know it is good milk. 

15682. You also mentioned that you had something 
to do with boarded-out children? — Yes, some time ago. 

15683. And in the case of these children, they were in 
cottages where tho milk supply was not sufficient? — 
1’es; that was bo some years ago. 

16684. Do you know whether there is a stipulation 
"•at these children should get a certain quantity of 
milk? — I don’t know. Lady Emly will toll you that. 

15685. Mr. O’Buien. — When you say you have a dif- 
ficulty in getting a supply of milk, did "you try to get 
!t from Cleeve's?— Yes ; for a period we got it, but it 
was rather expensive. Wo had to pay a higher price. 
" e paid lOd. a gallon for a few weeks when there was 
a great demand for milk, and wo sold it again at ihe 
same price. 

15686. They did not want to make it a regular prac- 
tice to sell milk to you? — No; they only gave it to oblige 
us for a few weeks. Wo only got the' milk there for a 
tow weeks, and wo paid lOd. a gallon for it. The 
"'Oman in chargo of our depot gets Id. a gallon for the 
uulk she distributes for us. 

16687. What quantity of milk do you thiuk you 
cou _‘“ dispense from your depots, so as to make it 
worth while to make a definite contract further out 
aan from tho people who ordinarily sell the milk? — I 
unk we could Bell about 60 gallons in the winter. 
Lady Emly was supplying the two depots, and one is 
losed. She might be able to give us Bixty gallons. I 
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have spoken of the Wickham Street depot, because that 
is the one in which I am in charge and know most 
about. The Henry Street depot was in charge of Mrs. 

Shaw. 

15688. I should have thought, if you were able to 
dispense sixty gallons of milk that you could make a 
contract with some of the neighbouring creameries to 
supply you during the winter months at the price you 
pay? — I think we could, but we did not like to go to- 
the creameries on account of the milk from the several 
dairies being mixed. We were afraid it would not be a. 
very good plan. 

15689. You were afraid of the danger of contami- 
nated milk?— Yes. We could make a contract with 
Cleeve's, for instance, but they could not guarantee to 
give us all the milk from one farm. 

15690. Mr. Campbell.— What is the real difficulty in 
getting milk — is it that Limerick is situated too far 
from Hie farmers? — I think the difficulty is that they 
send it to the creameries. 

15691. Don’t you give them as big a price as the 
creameries pay? — We give a better price, but the far- 
mer has less trouble in sending it to the creameries. 

They get their milk into the tankards and they are taken 
right away to the creameries. 

15692. Would you not take the whole produce of the 
farmer and let him send it in to you?— He would require 
us to take his whole produce in the summer. We did 
negotiate with a fanner on the matter. His supply in 
the winter would be 50 gallons and in the summer it 
would be 150 gallons, and he would not give it to us 
unless we took the whole supply, winter aud summer.. 

We could sell nearly as much in the summer, because 
there is a growing interest in the drinking of milk ; and 
even the labouring man often turns into the depot and 
drinks milk, so that we could sell more in the summer 
than in the winter, or at least as much; but we could 
not sell 150 gallons a day. 

15693. The farmers don’t look on you as very strong, 
financially? — No. 

15694. And that would have something to do with it? 

— Yes. 

15695. One would have thought that in Limerick you 
would have no difficulty in getting milk?— One would 
have thought so. 

15696. What do the creameries pay? — Fivepence a 
gallon, I think, is the average. 

15697. You would not care to take the creamery milk 
because it is mixed?— We were afraid that it would not 
be wise. 

15698. Mr. O’Biuen. — I think you said that there was 
no milk, practically, coming into' the city before nine 
o’clock in the morning? — Yes. 

15699. So that it keeps the competition down 
amongst the people who aro sufficiently near to cart it 
in early? — Yes. 

15700. I suppose very little milk comes into the city 
further than three miles? — About six or seven. 

15701. By cart? — Yes. The people who have private 
customers come as far as five or six miles, but the 
average would be about three miles. There are many 
who supply the milk by sending it to the door morning 
and evening. 

15702. Mr. Wilson. — You spoke in the earlier part 
of your evidence about a queue of women waiting out- 
side the depot for milk? — Yes. 

15703. Were they waiting with pennies in their hands, 
or with tickets from the St. Vincent de Paul Society? 

—They had pennies in their hands. We have no ac- 
counts. 

15704. You give no credit? — No. 

15705. That seems to be somewhat similar to an 
equally interesting depot in Naas, where they have no- 
credit and they make their depot pay its expenses. Do 
you find that your depot pays its expenses? — Yes. 

15706. Would you give us a few more particulars- 
about the way in which you started the depot and how 
your idea was taken up on a commercial basis? — In 
August, 1909, we started the depot and it was through 
seeing the pale faces of the children and their povertv, 
that some of the ladies interested themselves in the 
matter and it arose in an accidental way. I met a 
lady who had a small farm of her own, and she said, 

“ I wish we could get- rid of our milk.” I said, “ Will 
you give it to me?” and she said. “ No, I will sell it 
to you.” We began with her sending in two gallons 
a day to the Wickham Street depot and by degrees the 
supply grew gradually and she gave us four gallons a 
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day; and the demand was so groat that at once it went 
up to twenty gallons day, and wo now have a steady 
sale of thirty gallons daily. 

15707. That was the first attempt made in the neigh- 
bourhood to establish a supply on economic lines for 
the poor people? — Yes. 

15708. And then Mr. Lawler saw tho success of your 
scheme? — Yes; and he started himself. He says it is 
paying him very well indeed. 

15700. What is Mr. Lawler? — He is a business man. 
I think lie was a commercial traveller, or something 
like that. I don’t know what his status is. 

15710. Many of us in this Commission formed the 
idea that the most useful effect of the work of tho 
National Health Association would be precisely to en- 
courage such things as milk depots, which would after- 
wards be taken up and put on a commercial basis? — Mr. 
Lawler is selling milk in bottles and lie has got a good 
many customers. When bo heard we were closing 
up tlie Henry Street depot he asked mo to recommend 
some of our private customers to him. Ho sells only 
milk and butter and sweets. 

15711. I am sure, however, from what you said that 
the winter scarcity of milk is no new thing? — It may 
have been always there, but perhaps I did not notice it. 

15712. Would it bo fair to say that the work of the 
National Health Association luis focussed attention on 
the fact? — It is certain that that is so. 

15718. Is there much paid labour for women in the 
city — are they largely employed in the local factories? 
— Yes, at Cleeve’s; and at the Army Clothing Factory 
there are a good many women and girls employed. 

15714. Is there work for their men folk? — There is 
often a great scarcity of work for the men. 

15715. In one of our sittings we had evidence that 
the women seem to be the wage-earners? — There is a 
good deal of that in Limerick. These factories employ 
a great many women and girls, and they seem to be 
very ready to go out of their homes, which must make 
the homes very uncomfortable. They are very wretched 
homes. 

15716. Mr. O’Brien. — Are there many women em- 
ployed in the bacon factories in Limerick? — Yes. 

15717. They are not of the very poor? — No, I think 
their wages are good. 


15718. Are they generally tho wives of people already 
employed in the factories? — Yob; the wives and 
daughters. 

15719. So they can afford to buy milk? — Yes. The 
bacon factories, I think, are the host paying. There 
are also, I think, a good many laco-makers in Limerick. 
There aro about three hundred in the city engaged in 
laoo-work. Their payment is pretty good, except at 
the beginning. 

15720. The Army Clothing Factory used to employ a 
lot of women — I don’t know if it docs so still? — Yes, if 
there is a big contract on, but there is not much work 
if they arc only doing repairs. 

15721. Those are not people that would bo going to 
you for milk. It would bo the very poor that would 
go to you? — Yes. 

15722. People wound tho Cathedral? — No. This 

depot is not near tho Cathedral. Wickham Street is 
near Sexton Street, if you know where it is. It is not 
one of tho very worst parts, but the people go very 
much there. I was told that there was very little sale 
of milk in tho market. 

15723. Dr. Moohiiead. — Is 8d. a gallon all the year 
round your contract? — Yes. 

15724. And your winter price? — One shilling per gal- 
lon we sell ut. 

15725. So you have 4d. a gallon in the winter time? 
— Yes, and wo pay a penny' for the distribution. 

15726. That penny covers all the expenses of rent 
and everything else? — Yes. 

15727. You have somo difficulty in getting your sup- 
ply? — Yes. 

15728. Plow does Mr. Lawler got his supply? — Hn 
says ho has a great difficulty, and lie gots it from two 
or throe sources. We like to got it from one. 

15729. He is not afraid to face the difficulty of the 
surplusage of milk? — No. 

16730. Is he charging tho same price as you axe 
charging? — Yes, but I don’t know what he is paying. 

15731. Do you happen to know if oatmeal is very 
much in use? — Vary little. 

15732. Do you try to encourage it? — Yes; but they 
don’t scorn to talco to it very much. . 

The Chairman. — Thank you very much, Miss Doyle, 
for your interesting evidence. 


Mrs. Harriet O’Brien examined. 


15783. The Chairman. — We have been hearing, Mrs. 
O’Brien, of a philanthropic work in which you have 

been engaged amongst the poor of Limerick, from 

previous witnesses. You make provision for supplying 
milk at reduced prices to the mothers of poor children? 
— I have been Acting President of the Lying-in Hospital 
since 1878. We had an average of five hundred 

patients each year for the last four years, and two 

hundred and fifty or three hundred of these are very 
poor people — the wives of labourers earning 12s. or 
14s. a week, with large families, and who cannot afford 
to pay 8d. a quart for milk. 

15734. And you have made an arrangement whereby 
it is possible for them to got milk at a reduced rate? — 
Yes. I began twelve months ago supplying pure milk 
at a cheap rate to the very poor who have young chil- 
dren. In fact, I gave thirty gallons of milk a duy. 1 
went round and got subscriptions from private people 
in order to carry out the scheme. I got from the 
citizens last year .£120 for my cheap milk fund; I hope 
to get the same sum, or perhaps more, this 
year. Then I went to the depot and made my 
arrangements for the supply of milk at 9d. a gallon; 
and I would have got it cheaper, but I wanted to have 
it all of one supply— not to have it mixed. Cloovo’s 
gave me £5, and they would have made a very) generous 
arrangement with me for the supply of milk. I would 
not have sterilised milk, because tho people could not 
add cream and it would not bo. sufficient for babies. I 
took home a lot of paper and wrote out tickets. I 
distribute about 120 tickets a day. The matron of the 
Hospital has the names of the very poorest people — the 
very destitute people. There is a great deal of poverty 
in Limerick, even amongst the dock labourers, who 
may get three days’ work in the week and be idle 
for tho other three days. These men have large families 
and they could not afford to pay 3d. a quart for milk, 
and the only way of grappling with it and preserving 
the lives of the people was to give the milk at a cheap 


rate. Wc give tickets for 120 quarts of milk a day, 
but that is not sufficient. 

16735, You are afraid you are not mooting the needs 
of all the urgent cases? — I am not. I am only able to 
give milk to the babies that were born within the last 
six or seven months — the infants of tho very poor, to 
whoso mothers wo have to give clothes. It would re- 
quire £500 a year spent on milk to make any iinprossion 
on the death-rate. 

.15736. To deal with the necessities of the very poor 
people? — Yes. I could give 110 gallons of milk a day 
for £600. Until there is somo fund got up, you can- 
not deal with tho difficulty. Wagos arc very low in 
Limerick. A great many poople work for 14s. a week, 
and then you have a lot of casual labourers. There is 
a wonderful lot of povorty in the oity. 

15787. Is house relit dear? — Yes; a man earning 14s. 
a week must pay 4s. a week for a house if he wants to 
live decently, and what is thcro then left to support his 
wife and children. 

15738. It seems to be an enormous rent for these 
people to pay? — They pay that rent for the now eot- 
tuges. 

15739. Mr. O’Brien. — Is that tho sort of rent that is 
paid for tho Thomond Artisans’ Dwellings? — Yes. The 
weekly rents for houses are 3s, 6d., 8s. 9d., and 4s. 

15740. The Chairman Do you find that the mothers 

of those children ure really anxious to co-operate with 
you in providing their children with a sufficient milk 
diet?— rites. Tlie children present a very starved ap- 
pearance. 

15741. Tho mothers realise tho value of milk as a 
food for tlioir children? — Yes. Tho matron of tho Hos- 
pital told mo that there had boon as many as four 
hundred applications for the one hundred and twenty 
tickets I issue. 

15742. And do you think that most of these people 
are genuinely in need of the milk? — Yes; we know 
them well. In summer there will not be so many 
coming to me for tickets as in the winter. The women 
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take the ticket to the Depot and pay l£d. for each 
quart of milk. I pay the extra 3d. per gallon. The 
arrangement is a very simple one. I don’t pay for 
any printing. Instead of doing so, I buy a couple of 
shillings’ worth of paper and write out the tickets. 

15743. You don’t think that this is demoralising? 

No. There are some poor people that I know for years 
getting tho assistance. I know' them all well. There 
is a wonderful lot of poverty amongst that class. Wages 
are very low. The depot must give 30 gallons of milk 
a day for these poor people. I have money for that 
quantity, but no more. There is milk also distributed 
at the schools to tho children of the very poor to the 
exteut of £100 a year. 

15744. And that is distributed to the National 
Schools by those in charge?— Yes; by the nuns. The 
children always have, souio bread, but they wanted 
something to drink. A gentleman saw the necessity of 
supplying them with milk about forty years ago and 
gave £100. At the three Nationul Schools wliero milk 
is given to tho very poor children for the £100 a year, 
the Sisters in charge supply plenty of broad from their 
own funds. 

15745. Mr. Wilson. — Is this going on for forty 
years?— For thirty-eight years. This gentleman made 
arrangements that it would be continued for ever. We 
had penny dinners all the winter, and they were a 
great success. Decent men have come after me in the 
street asking for tickets. 

15746. The Chairman.— Are these men who are 
auxious to work if they could get it? — Yes. 

15747. Lady Eveuard.— T he penny dinners did not 
pay the expenses?— No; we got subscriptions. We 
gave a splendid dinner for the penny. 

15748. Mr. Wilson. — When it comes to the poorest 
of the poor, I may state that we have had an interesting 
piece of evidence, given us at ono of our sittings by 
oue of the witnesses in connection with milk; ns one 
of the cheapest foods that can bo bought, and he put in 
evidence a table showing that you will get 10 ounces 


r 

eJ 

Mrs. Harriet O’Brien. — 22 ud 
of bread and a pint of separated milk, costing altogether 
l oil ° r lf lluv ? a P int of UQ "' milk the total will 
be id. ; and that the food value' of the 10 ounces of 
bread and the pint of separated milk would be equiva- 
lent to 8 ozs. of soup, 2 ozs. of beef, 2 ozs. of potatoes, 
1 oz. of turnips, 4 ozs. of bread, £ oz. of butter, 1 oz. 
of milk, and i- oz. of sugar; costing from 8d. to Is.?— 
People would like to have the other diet. 
l ou uro referring to the very poor?— Yes. 

♦ Y ° U o7 ere 0 s P eafcill 8 of People who could not 
afford to pay 2tLor 3d. for milk?— Yes. 

l.»751 ButlM evidence wo have got is that there is 
no urticlo of food so cheap as milk and if they can afford 
lirn 8 j 50 P nd money on other things which would not be so 
® . f ° r them, it would be better for them to spend it 

n milk. They cannot afford to spend money on 
luxuries. There is a labourer with 14s. a week bavins 
to pay house rent and support his wife and family. 

y , ear j “?° I lf 1 could get a pound of butter 
ra’’ h n rtds * or 2d - a P oi md, and a dozen eggs 
for Bd. Now the price is doubled and he cannot afford 
to buy them out of his wages. 

lf 7r ’ 2 - Wllat l‘e is buying is more expensive than the 
muiv. He pays more money in buying other things of 
less value?— But there is the difficulty of getting milk 
v ltliin their reach. There is market milk, but I don’t 
think it is well supplied, and the farmers around here 
sell to the creameries. They have milk only for the 
summer. Formerly they got stuff from the distillery 
for feeding their cattle, but now you have no distillery 
working to help the farmer, and labour is so high, he 
won t grow a quantity of roots sufficient to give him a 
winter supply of milk. 

15753. Dr. Moorhead. — I s there much improvidence 
amongst the working classes?— I don’t think there is 
Fuel is dear— everything is dear on the poor man. The 
price of sugar is doubled. Wages are not raised in 
proportion to the increased cost of living 
The Chaihman. — Thunk ™ mS* lot yom in . 
tercstuig evidence, Mrs. O’Brien. 


Dr. John T. Bouchier-Haves examined. 


15754. The Chairman. — You are a medical practi- 
tioner, Dr. Hayes, in the Rathkeale district? — Yes. 

15755. And I suppose you have considerable inter- 
course with the population there and know the con- 
ditions under which they live? — Yes; for the last 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight yours. 

15756. Is there a scarcity of milk amongst the work- 
ing population in that district? — Yes ; in the country 
district. 

15757. Is that a growing or a diminishing scarcity? — 
It is growing. It is probably duo to tho development 
of creameries. Farmers won’t sell a half-pennyworth of 
milk now to a poor man. In fact, they won’t use it 
themselves. They will keep goats to provide milk for 
colouring their own tea in order not to lessen the quan- 
tity of milk tlioy send to the creamery. 

15758. Even for thoir own children they won’t keep 
a sufficient supply of milk? — Some of them won’t. 

15759. And they object, as a rule, to sell milk in 
small quantities to labourers? — Some do, and some 
don^t. It all depends on tho locality. 

15760. Different customs prevail in different dis- 
tricts? — Yes. I havo had rather an extensive experi- 
ence in different Unions and 1 find in somo Unions they 
will not sell you milk at any price, and in other Unions 
they will. 

•n 576 *. - y° u sometimes find when you prescribe a 
milk diet for invalids that it is difficult for your 
i«mm? I n ' oouro it,? — Yus, it cannot be got. 

*"”j2. Even for school ohildron? — Yes. 

■it- - vou if tlio custom exists of selling 
J"? 1 * „ in J ma ll quantities in the creameries in your dis- 
.J'*' -There are two creameries in Rathkeale and thev 
"'ill^sell milk that way. 

15764. They never refuse the wife of a workingman 
"■ho would go for a pint or a quart of milk?— No. 

15/65. Does that custom prevail in other creameries 
besides the two in Rathkeale?— I don’t know. I only 
•mow of these two creameries. 


And these are always willing to supply milk 
'en in small quantities? — Yes. 

5°, y° u %ppen to know what prico they 
evn-Pi don’t know the price. I don’t think it is 
, , )l “ an * i - I think they sell it at the same rate it is 
sold at by the townspeople. 


15708. They don’t vary the price which the local re- 
tailer would charge?— No; I think that is the price they 
would charge. 

15769. You are dearly of opinion that the develop- 
ment of creameries has to a very large extent diminished 
the supply of milk available for the working-class popu- 
lation? — Yes. 

15770. Do you hold any appointment under the Rath- 
keale Council? — No; I have no public appointment. 

15771. Can you toll me what provisions have been 
made by the Rathkeale Council for the enforcement of 
the provisions of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — 
The Order is in operation. 

15772. Are the provisions of the Order enforced in 
the district? — They are. 

15773. Rigorously enforced? — I think so. I was 
talking to my brother, who is the Veterinary Inspector 
of tho district, and he said that they are improving 
every day. 

15774. They are becoming more efficient in carrying 
out the provisions of the Order? — Exactly. 

15775. Is thore any general hostility manifested to 
the enforcement of tho provisions of the Order amongst 
the cowkeepers of the district? — I don’t think so. 

1577B. Arc you familiar with the provisions of the 
Order yourself? — No; I am not. 

15777. Is there any separated milk consumed by the 
children of the district? — Yes; when they can get it. 
They can get it plentifully during the summer time from 
the creamery, but during the winter they have no 
chance of getting it. 

16778. Just at the period when whole milk would be 
scarce, separated milk is also difficult to procure? — 
Yes. 

15779. Havo you formed any opinion as to the food- 
value of separated milk? — I think it is a splendid food. 

15780. Separated milk? — Yes; if it would take the 
place of two other tilings — tea and porter — the people 
would be bettor off. 

_ 15781. Is thore a prejudice against separated milk? — 
Yes; on account of a couple of cases of enteric fever, 
which was supposed to be disseminated by the separated 
milk. 

15782. Was that a well-founded belief? — Yes, at the 
time ; but they- take proper precautions now. 
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Dr. John T. Bouohieii-Hayss.— 22>t<Z .-iprtl, 1012. 

15783. Is the separated milk pasteurised? — No; they 
pasteurise the cream. 

15784. Do you believe in pasteurisation? — Yes. 

15785. Do you think it minimises the danger to a 
considerable extent? — Yes. 

15786. Have you thought, Dr. Hayes, of any scheme 
whereby it would be possible to make milk available 
in districts where at present it is difficult to procure it? 
— I was thinking if there were milk depots established, 
or even if all the creameries were willing to supply 
milk. 

15787. How would it relieve the difficulty if every 
creamery was perforce obliged to sell milk in small 
quantities to every person making application for it? — I 
think it would settle the question altogether. 

_ 15788. You think it would practically settle the ques- 
tion so far as your district is concerned? — Yes. 

15789. Would it involve walking long distances on 
the part of the labourer in order to procure a supply 
at the creameries? — Well, I think the creamery manager 
would be satisfied to send a certain amount of milk oy 
people bringing milk to them in carts. 

15790. Most of the roads in which the cottagers 
would live would have some vehicles passing backwards 
and forwards daily with the milk supply to the creamery 
and they could bring, in returning, the quantities of 
milk required by the poorer people for the household? — 
Yes. 

15791. I daresay that would meet the difficulty in 
the country districts to a very large extent? — It would; 
and if in connection with that fact the members of the 
National Health Association saw to the distribution it 
would be very good. 

15792. Is there a branch of the Women’s National 
Health Association in Rathkeale? — Yes. 

15798. Doing active and vigorous work? — Yes. 

15794. Is there a nurse? — No; there is a midwife. 

15795. I am talking of the ordinary Jubilee Nurses, 
because they are of enormous value in helping an 
organisation of that kind, knowing as they do the con- 
ditions under which the poorer people live? — Yes. 

15796. Would it be possible to attach that condition, 
requiring creameries to sell milk to those asking it, 
even during the winter months? — I think it would. 

15797. Would there be a sufficient number of farmers 
sending in milk to the creameries in the winter, so as 
to enable their vans to be used as vehicles for dis- 
tribution? — Well, I think there would. 

15798. It would relieve the difficulty in any case?— 
Of course, it would relieve it to a very large extent. 

15799. There have been a number of labourers’ 
cottages erected in the Rathkeale district? — Yes. 

15800. Do you think that the establishment of the 
independence secured by the labourer has in any degree 
militated against his getting a supply of milk from 
the farmers?— They are better able to get it now, 
because the farmer is more dependent on them, and 
won’t like to refuse them. 

15801. We have, had quite a contrary view to that? 

That is what happens in my district. 

15802. In other districts we were told that the 
employer had become more careless about how the 
employees got their supply of milk, because they live 
now in independent homes, and not in the farmer’s 

cottage on the farm. That was a view put before us? 

Yes; but that does not prevail in my district. 

15803. Would you be in favour of applying the pro- 
visions of the Order to all people who are engaged in 
supplying milk to creameries, whether they sold retail 
or not?— Yes. 

15804. You think it is just as essential for the health 
of the population that the milk supply to the creamery 
should be properly cared and kept clean as the milk 
that is sold retail? — Yes. 

16805. And you would be in favour of having 
examples made of people who would offend against the 
provisions? — Certainly. 

15806. Have you ever thought it necessary to 
ascertain whether or not the milk supply to your 
patients was produced under healthy conditions ; ‘had 
you ever reason to suspect that the milk supply has 
been the cause of an epidemic disease? — No; except in 
the particular ease I mentioned — that was in regard to 
the creamery. ° 

15807. In that case the outbreak was directly trace- 
able to the milk supply? — Yes. 

15808. Would you make it imperative on creameries 
• to pasteurise the separated milk? — Yes. 


15809. Would you think it more necessary to have 
milk pasteurised where a variety of consignments arc 
mixed together than where you can be quite certain 
that it was produced, in the first instance, under 
hygienic conditions? — Yes. 

15810. Lady Ever ard. — Is it not a fact that 
pasteurised milk is more susceptible to germs than 
unpasteurised milk? — I cannot say that it is. I think 
it is a very good thing to free it from germs in the 
first instance, and let it take its chanec afterwards. 

15811. You think that the mixed milk is a dangerous 
source of infection? — That lias been proved by the 
London County Council. They examined samples of 
milk, and about ten per cent, was found to bo tuber- 
cular, Und that did not tally with the number of tuber- 
culous cows. Where there was only one per cent, of 
tuberculous udders in cows there was ton per cent, of 
tubercular milk; that was duo to the mixing of the 
milk. 

15812. You would advocate the pasteurisation of 
milk? — Yes. 

15813. Is there much condensed milk used in your 
district? — No, not in my district at all. 

15814. Nor dried milk? — No. Goats’ milk is the 
general substitute for cows’ milk. 

15815. Do you find it good? — Yes. 

15816. Are there many goats kept in your district? 


15817. Are they the common Irish goat? — They are. 

15818. Would you advocate the extension of the goats 
for the poor people? — Certainly. 

15819. Miss McNeill. — Do you know arc there any 
boarded-out children in your district? — There, are. 

15820. Do you know whether there is any regulation 
requiring the foster-mother to supply the. young children 
with a given quantity of milk?— I don’t think there is 
any such rule. 

15821. Is it possible that there might be boarded- 
out children in houses where the. supply of milk 
is inadequate? — I don’t think so. There is a local 
committee, and they won’t give children to anyone who 
won't look after them properly. 

15822. Mr. O’Brien. — Have you many eases of tuber- 
culosis in your district?— We have not above the 
average. There are other districts that are worse, down 
towards Askeaton. 

15823. Do you think that any of that is attributable 
to milk?— -No. I have seen cases of tuberculosis in 
your district, Mr. O’Brien, where there is plenty of 
milk. 

15824. Mr. Wilson. — You did not suspect that the 
milk was the cause of the infection in Mr. O'Brien’s 
district? — No. 

15825. Mr. O'Brien. — As a rule, don't you say that 
it was mostly infection from one person to another? — 
That is the principal source of infection in the country. 
One case is neglected, and the disease spreads. 

15826. And sometimes it is caused by people coming 
back from America?— Yes. Of course, the principal 
people who get tuberculosis from milk are children. 

15827. And there is not very much of that in your 
district?— No. They say it is a different form of tuber- 
culosis that develops from milk than from other causes 
— abdominal tuberculosis, and not pulmonary. 

15828. Dr. Moorhead. — Would not that go to show 
that it was caused by the milk? — Abdominal tuber- 
culosis would. 

15829. Mr. O’Brien — You have not much of it in 
your district? — No. 

15830. Dr. Moorhead. — In connection with that case 
that you spoke of to Mr. O’Brien, wore the sanitary 
conditions bad? — No. It was a case of joint tuber- 
culosis. 

15881. Was milk to blame for that?— I cannot say 
it W88. 




There were, I think. 

If’ 83 ,?’ Mr - Cam mEi.L . — Y on laid stress on the fact 
that the creameries had made it difficult for the 
poor people to get milk?— Ye B . 

15834. Can you explain to us how that works?— The 
creameries get all the milk. The farmers will not sell 
any milk otherwise. 

15835. Why? — Because they would not. The fanner 
wants his cheque at the creamery to be as large as 
possible, though he would get more for it by selling it 
re ^lL bu t fchen he mi S hfc not be paid for it. 

1583b. Do you think it is the fear Of that that pre- 
vents him selling it?— I cannot Bay what would be 
uppermost in his mind. 
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15837. Was it the annoyance of people coming to 
Iris house for pennyworths? — It might be that. 

15838. Or would you say that the creameries having 
increased their prices, the farmers are more anxious 
to sell to them? — They have not increased their prices 
very much. Fourpence or fourpence -halfpenny a 
gallon is what they pay during the summer months. 

15839. The farmer gets back his separated milk in 
.addition ? — Yes. 

15840. And that is worth a penny or twopence a 
gallon. You are not prepared to say how it is that 
the creameries have had the effect of reducing the milk 
supply for the poor man? — In the way I have told you — 
the farmer will send it to the creamery and get a big 
oheque. 

15841. You seem to think that if the creameries were 
•compelled to sell the milk that would solve the 
difficulty in regard to the scarcity to a great extent? — 
Yes. 

15842. I think you went so far as to say it would 
solve it altogether. Surely it would be a long distance 
for a workingman to send for his milk three, miles to 
the creamery? — I was talking to a creamery manager, 
and he suggested that it was quite easy for the 
creameries to send the milk hack in the farmers’ carts 
when they were returning home. 

15843. Do you think that would be possible? — I do. 

15844. Take these labourers’ cottages dotted about 
a considerable distance from the main road? — If you 
had a milk depot. 

15845. You would have depots also to meet such 
eases? — Yes. 

15846. I cau understand that? — That is what I mean. 

15847. And the creameries are quite willing to sell 
the milk? — I was talking to a few of the creamery 
managers, and they said it should be made compulsory 
■on them to have it done, and I think they are anxious 
to do it. 

15848. Mr. O'Brien. — How far do you think the 
labourer, or the labourer’s wife or children, should go 
for the milk, supposing you had a depot away out from 
the creamery, and there were in that district some 
twenty Union cottages scattered about— do you think 
they would go half a mile.? — What I would suggest in 
that case would be, to establish milk depots in the 
schools, where the children could get milk for luncheon, 
and take home milk to their parents. 

15849. Mr. Campbell. — That would take some 
working out? — Yes; but that is what you are there for. 

15850. Mr. Wilson. — It has been suggested to us 
before that creameries should be compelled to sell milk, 
and it is quite possible that in certain cases it would 
be the solution of the difficulty? — Yes. 

15851. Mr. Campbell. — You say you have goats in 
the district? — Yes. We have an enterprising man in 
Rathkeale, Mr. Ambrose, who got an improved breed 
of goat. 

15852. Have you ever seen this goat? — Yes. 

15853. Have you seen the progeny of it?— No. 

15854. You are not aware whether it is doing any 
good or not in the district? — No. 

15855. Mr. Wilson. — You say that some of the 
farmers do not keep a sufficient supply of milk for their 
own families? — At least I have heard of it. 
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15856. You do not know of it definitely, of your own 
knowledge? — I know that they are very sparing of their 
milk. 

15857. Even for their own households? — Yes. 

15858. Because it seems to me that that is a state 
of affairs which, if true, is appalling? — I don’t say it is 
true generally. 

15859. I am loath to believe it, because it is almost 
a criminal thing to do — deprive their own children of 
milk for the sake of the few extra pence they would get 
from the creamery at the end of the month, but if it 
is true it would go a long way to explain an early 
suggestion in regard to scarcity in the labourers’ cot- 
tages; because if the farmer is starving his own chil- 
dren it is natural that the labourer would be chary to 
buy it? — I don’t think you can draw that inference. 

The labourer is sometimes more liberal than the 
farmer. 

15860. Human nature is not very different. What is 
in my mind about both sides of the question is that 
neither of these parties concerned have quite fully 
realised the importance of milk as a food and its 
cheapness? — That is a fact. 

15861. It is a matter of education more than any 
other factor in the problem — that milk is the cheapest 
food? — Yes. 

15862. If only we can get that condition remedied in 
schools and so on, to a certain extent, that part of our 
problem would be solved? — That is so. 

15868. You said that farmers in some Unions do sell 
milk to their labourers and neighbours? — Yes. 

15864. Is there any scarcity in these districts? — No. 

15865. And the people do actually buy when the 
farmers are willing to sell in small quantities? — Yes. 

15866. About pasteurisation — I want to know if you 
happened to come across the Danish experience in 
connection with the wholesale pasteurisation of milk, 
because they have tried it for many years, and the 
results are not altogether satisfactory? — I am not 
familiar with it. 

15867. The point is that the lactic acid bacilli — the 
bacilli which some witness called the “ alarm clock ” — 
being killed, were replaced by the more dangerous 
putrefactive bacteria, and in Copenhagen the market 
milk was found to be worse after it was pasteurised 
than before? — I don't know anything about that. 

15868. Dr. Moorhead. — You don’t approve of 

pasteurisation generally? — Well, I don't know. It 
damages the character of the whole milk. 

15869. If you had a good and pure milk supply, 
above suspicion, you would not use pasteurised milk 
at all?— No. 

15870. You look on raw milk as the natural feeding 
for children? — Yes. 

16871. Has the tuberculin test been used in your 
district? — Yes. 

15872. And you never heard of any reacters? — No. 

15873. Lady Everard. — Do you consider that all the 
by-produots of milk should be placed under the same 
rules and regulations as those which apply to new 
milk? — I think so. 

The Chairman. — Thank you very much, Dr. Hayes. 

We are much obliged to you. 


Mr. E. J. O’Riordan, 

15874. The Chairman.— Mr. O’Riordan, you are a 
member of the Veterinary Profession, and hold an 
appointment under the Limerick Corporation? — Yes, 
sir. 

16875. Do you make an examination of the cows that 
are kept in the city area for the production of milk? — 
I do. 

15876. Speaking generally, in what condition do you 
find these cows — are they properly housed and in healthy 
surroundings? — Well, they are pretty fair. There is a 
big improvement since I started with my inspection. 

15877. How long have you been appointed? — Some- 
where about two years ago. 

15878. And you were the first. Veterinary Inspector 
appointed under the Limerick Corporation? — Yes. 

15879. Up to that period no effort had been made 
to enforce the provisions of the Order? — No, sir. 

15880. Do you hold any appointment other than 
under the Limerick Corporation?—! also act for the 
No. 2 Rural District Council. 


M.R.C.V.S., examined. 

15881. Is that almost exclusively a dairying district? 
— YeB. 

15882. In what condition are the cows usually housed 
in the Rural District? — The amount of space for the 
cattle is not what you would call sufficient. 

15883. It is insufficient? — It is insufficient. And if 
you want them to comply with the Order they will tell 
you that they cannot afford to make these elaborate 
alterations. Of course, they have done a fair share as 
regards opening windows and attending to the drainage 
system and keeping the place clean. 

15884. You have not insisted on a rigid enforcement 
of the Order? — No. 

15885. You are only taking it up piecemeal? — Yes. 

15886. With regard to the floor space, how is that 
rovided? — Sometimes it is an earthen floor, sometimes 
rick, and sometimes cobble. 

15887. Do you insist on the cowkeepers putting down 
an impervious floor? — I asked them several times to 
get it done, but they did not do so 
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15888. Your Council has never ordered a prosecution 
in order to enforce the provisions of the Order? — No. 

15889. Do you present a report to your Couucil from 
time to time, mentioning the conditions you have found 
on inspection? — Yes. 

15890. What is usually the fate of these reports? — 
The only way I report is this — there is an improvement 
unquestionably all along the line, but they have not 
come to doing things as regards the Order itself. 

15891. Do you ever report that “ John Smith ” or 
“ Tom Jones ” is keeping his cows in an unhealthy 
condition, and that his byre is unsuitable for the proper 
housing of the cattle, and that you have warned him 
to make alterations, and that he has not done it? — As 
regards ventilation and general cleanliness, they are 
improved, but as regards cement doors, it has been 
done in very few places. 

15892. It is not a very expensive undertaking to put 
down the floors? — They say it is. 

15893. As a matter of fact, we know it is not, because 
cement is not a very dear commodity to buy and sand 
can be procured at a reasonable price in a county like 
this, and these are the only constituents, together wffh 
a little labour? — That is what they say — that it would 
cost too much. 

15894. If you were determined to enforce rigidly the 
provisions of the Order, how would it affect the cow- 
keepers in your district? — I believe that they would get 
out of keeping cows, a good many of them. 

15895. They would not keep cows at all? — Yes. 

15896. And you think they would rather alter their 
methods of husbandry than undertake the expense 
necessary to provide suitable housing accommodation. 
Is it financial inability to carry out the regulations that 
are necessary, or is it because they themselves don’t 
realise the necessity for the alterations, or is it a 
combination of both causes, that prevents them making 
the improvements? — Their principal argument is that 
they get very little profit out of the raising of the milk. 

15897. Granting that premise, even if they are 
offered a better price for retailing milk, they apparently 
prefer to sell it to the creamery for a smaller price, 
which is contradictory of their allegation ns to the 
profit of the trade?— They get rid of the whole amount 
of their milk in the creamery at all times of the year, 
but they cannot do so if they sell by retail. ‘The 
creamery is the only place that will take in their whole 
supply in winter or summer. 

15898. Is the whole supply sent to the creameries? 
Is any of it sent into the city of Limerick? — Yes. 

15899. For consumption 'daily? — Yes; to public 
institutions and private customers. 

15900. Has any attempt ever been made by the 
Public Health Authority of Limerick to malm an 
inspection beyond the Borough area of cowkeepers who 
are supplying the milk to the city?— Not that I know 
of. 

15901. And no outbreak of disease has ever been 
traced to the. milk supply? — Not that I know of. 

15902. Not in your experience? — No. 

15903. Turning to the habits of the people engaged 
m the handling of the milk, are they very cleanly in 
their habits?— They are not up to the mark, but since 
the Order came into force there is an improvement; at 
the same time, much more could be done. They make 
some attempt at it. 

15904. Not a very successful attempt even yet?— No. 

15905. Do they make any provision for the wasliin- 
of the hands of the milkers?— No, I don’t think so. 
t , Do the J eyer wash udders of the cows?— 

I don t think so. 

15907. Do they keep the manure heap almost at the 
door of the byre?— They used to do, but they are trying 
to get it away farther. * 

15908. About a yard and a half away?— In some 

15909. And in some cases about half a vard? In 

some cases there is a distinct improvement. ‘ 

15910 : “ reaUy oan “ ot be suggested that the carting 
awav of the manure. he<m= the entire season 

a the cowkeepers? 

15911. It is because the other pernicious habit has 
been m existence for a generation or two that it must 
be perpetuated in this generation?— Yes, in a lot of 
cases; but there are cases where they have no room. 

15912. They must be extremely limited in land when 
they cTn n0t ^ SpaCe f ° r " manure P it? — * suppose 


15913. With regard to the condition and health of 
the cattle, what reports have you made on this question? 
—The cattle are all healthy, except two cows that I met 
this season, from October up to about a month ago. I 
visited both, and one reacted, and we had to destroy 
it, and the other did not react. 

15914. Did you have the animal that reacted 
destroyed by the order of the Council? — It was bought 
from a countryman, and this man objected to the cow, 
and I went to see the animal. I tested it and said it 
was tuberculous, and the man went to the person who 
sold him the cow and got some money off him. They 
settled the case between themselves, and I told him 
to get the cow destroyed. 

15915. Was the flesh used for human food? — No; it 
was sent to a “ knacker." 

15916. Mr. Campbell. — W hat did he do with it? 

Dr. Moorhead. — Make sausages? — No. 

15917. Lady Everahd. — Was this cow discovered to 
have tuberculosis when it was killed? — Y’es. 

15918. The Chairman. — Did you see the past mortem 
condition of the animal? — Yes. 

15919. Dr. Moorhead. — W as it very wasted? — Yes. 

15920. The Chairman. — And whatever arrangement 
was come to was between the buyer and seller? — Yes. 

15921. Dr. Moorhead. — They bore the loss between 
them? — Yes. 

15922. The Chairman. — Is there much loss of cattle 
from abortion? — In some big dairies they have suffered 
considerably from abortion. 

15923. Is it growing or decreasing? — I think it is 
about the same for the last six or seven years. 

15924. Breaking out sporadically here and there? — 
Yes. 

15925. Do you attribute it to any general cause? — 
It is very hard to name the cause. 

15926. Mr. Campbell. — Have you any premium bulls 
in your district? — Yes. 

15927. The abortion was not due to the premium 
bulls? — I don’t think it was attributable, to them. 

15928. The Chairman. — Do you really believe that 
if you rigidly enforced the provisions of the Order 
the people would abandon the dairying industry and 
make some other use of the land? — That is a very hard 
question to answer, because what these people will 
tell you is that it is not paying them, and so forth. 

15929. Mr. Wilson. — We have been accustomed to 
these arguments in Ireland about the poor man. Was 
there ever a time when the farmer was so well off as at 
the present? — No; if ever he was prosperous he is 
prosperous now. 

15930. Nothing would induce the farmer to admit 
that? — I don't think you would get a farmer to admit 
that he. was well off. 

15931. And if you take this argument about the 
farmer being a very poor man as an excuse for not 
putting the Order into force it will never be put into 
force?— I don't believe it is within the power of any 
man to induce the farmers to carry out the Order. 
There should be four members of the Council to see 
the farmer and say to him : "You will have to carry 
out the Order; ’’ but I don’t think that any man can 
make them do it. 

15932. The Chairman. — The force of the law is behind 
a public body, and the Council can compel the cow- 
keeper to carry out the provisions of the Order? — I told 
them what their responsibility was, and yet they did 
not get them to do what I asked. 

15933. The answer is that it is because the Council 
did not take up the administration of the Order 
in a vigorous spirit, and did not enforce it by the power 
of the law? — If you tell the farmer to carry out these 
alterations he will tell you that he cannot do it. He 
will say, “ I cannot do it, and am I going to get 
any help from the Local Government Board to do it? " 

15934. You are familiar with the provisions of the 
Order? — Yes. 

15935. Do you, as a practical man, think that the 
Order imposes any unreasonable or harsh conditions 
on those who are anxious to carry on a legitimate trade 
in an intelligent way? — I believe that most of them 
can do it. 

15936. And you don't think it imposes any undue 
hardship on them to carry out the Order? — No, because 
I believe if the Order was carried out they would have 
far less labour than they have at present. * 

15987. It is because they refuse to see what the 
result of carrying out the Order will be that it is 
impossible to induce them to do it? — Yes. 
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15938. I am not ail advocate for coercion, but I 
think a little pressure within the law is sometimes 
extremely valuable.? — So far as I know, there is no use 
in any one man going out and talking to them. 

15939. If the Veterinary Inspector said, “ I am going 
to report to my Council that your premises are not in 
a good condition, and I am going to recommend that 
unless you do certain things you will be. prosecuted? ” — 
They will say, “ I have no money to do it.” 

15940. Will they abandon their trade? — I believe 
that half of them would not, hut I think a fair share 
would. 

15941. I think it is quite reasonable to assume 
that a certain number hnvn not the necessary capital, 
and that if the provisions of the Order were rigidly . 
enforce/1 some authority should grant small loans, 
in order to enable these improvements to be carried 
out? — Yes. 

15942. If that were done, do you think it would 
facilitate the carrying out of the. Order? — Yes. A 
number of these people, more particularly about the 
suburbs, have only two or three cows. 

15948. It is absolutely impossible to administer the 
Order from a public utility and health point of view' 
if yon make exceptions? — These are the people that 
tell you they cannot afford to make the improvements. 

15944. Do you think these people who cannot afford 
the money ought to get loans to carry out tile necessary 
improvements ? — Yes. 

15945. Would they be willing to do that under these 
circumstances? — I am sure they would. 

15945. Is registration rigidly enforced in the rural 
district? — Yes. 

15947. Aro all the people who are engaged in the 
vending of milk, or sending it to the creameries, 
subjected to registration? — I cannot say aa to the 
creameries, hut suppliers to tin 1 city arc registered. 

15948. Even though they may reside in the rural 
district? — Yes. 

15949. Is there not tho same necessity of having 
the milk sent to the. creameries produced under clean 
and healthy conditions as the milk that is sent direct 
to the purchaser? — Yes, I should say it is as necessary 
to have the creameries registered as those, who sell 
milk from door to door. 

15950. Is any inspection imposed on the. milk 
factories in the city to determine whether the milk 
they handle is supplied under proper conditions? — I 
don't think so. 

15951. Your Dairy Inspector told us that the outside 
of the tankards was whitewashed, and that the inside 
was enamel, but he was not at all clear on the point; 
so I am inclined to fee] that the amount of supervision 
given to them is not as vigorous as it might be. Would 
you think it desirable, or reasonable to impose the 
system of licensing ou all vendors of milk? — I think it 
would he a very good tiling to do in the city — to have 
licensed places for selling milk. 

15952. Why would you exempt the country? I am 
suggesting to you that licences should be issued only 
for a limited period, and that if tho person holding the 
licence failed to conform with the regulations the 
licence should not bo renewed? — I would say that the 
country people should be licensed as well as the towns- 
people. 

15953. And that that would apply to people who 
make butter at home?— -Yes, certainly. 

15954. Do you know whether or not any creameries 
that are in your district sell milk retail to small con- 
sumers? — I don’t know whether they sell it or not. 

15955. Have any complaints reached you from 
working class people of their inability to procure milk 
at auy season of the year? — No. 

15955. Do you live in tho country or in the city? — 
In the city. 

15957. Lady Eveuaud, — T he Chairman asked you 
whether you thought licensing would bo advisable? — 
Yes. 

15958. That instead of registering dairies, they 
should be licensed for one year, and that after that the 
licence should be withdrawn, if necessary? — Yea, to 
lioenso them all, and if they did not come up to the 
standard to chalk them off. 

15959. Do you think that a whole-time officer would 
ire? 1010 autU ? rit .Y over the people? — Yes. 

15960. Supervision by, perhaps, an inspector 
appointed by tho Department of Agriculture or the 
local Government Board?— Yes; it would put me in 
a position that I could work with more determination 
inan under the present system. 
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15961. Do you consider that all the by-products of 
milk should come under the same rules and regulations 
as new milk? — Yes. 

15962. You say that a few cows suffer from tuber- 
culosis in your district? — From tuberculosis of the 
udder. 

15968. Mr. Wilson. — W hat happens in your 
abattoir? — Wo have not any abattoir. 

15964. Is there any inspection of meat?— Not so far 
as I know. 

The Chairman. — ” The dead past buries its dead? " 

15965. Mr. Campbell.— Y ou seem to favour the idea 
that, being appointed by a central authority, you would 
nave greater power in carrying out the provisions of 
the Order? — Yes. 

15966. Do you think you could do more work if you 
wore appointed in that way? — Yes. 

15967. In other words, you are not doing much good 
just now?— If you wish to put it that way; but I admit 
there is an improvement, though nothing to what I 
would like to have done. 

15908. What is the. reason that you don’t act as 
energetically at present as you would if you were 
appointed by a central authority? — The minute you 
talk of taking action the eowkeepers say they have no 
money to carry out the improvements. If you took 
on yourself to do it you would find the job would he 
difficult. If there was a Committee of the Corporation 
that would go and inspect the places, and if the cow- 
keepers did not carry out the improvements, then 
proceed against them; but one man going there and 
trying to talk against a man, and a woman, perhaps, 
can do no good. 

15969. You can bring them into a magistrate and 
let the magistrate talk to them? — You could, I suppose. 

15970. Who appointed you? — The Corporation. 

15971 . You were not appointed by the Rural District 
Council ?— Yes, for Limerick No. 2 Rural District. 

15972. Are any of these Councillors fanners? — They 
are practically all farmers in No. 2 District. 

15973. Now, has that anything to do with the fact 
that tho Order is not carried out? — I would not say so. 

15974. Has the fact that you have to make your 
'practice amongst these men anything to do with it? — 

1 would not fall out with a mau that would be a good 
client of mine, to tell you the truth. 

15975. The authority that appoints you is not, 
perhaps, the right authority? — Yes, if you wish; but 
I must say that the people who would put me into 
that position are not the great offenders under the 
Order. 

15976. Have you been in any other district where 
this Order has been enforced? — No. 

15977. Do you know any fellow veterinary surgeon 
enforcing it? — No. 

15078. Have you any idea whether your standard is 
lower or higher than in auy other district? — No. 

15979. You said, two or three times, that the farmers 
were making some sort of attempt to improve. Wliat 
improvements are they making? — The walls are kept 
clean and the drainage is better. There are no holes 
in the floor, and windows have been opened. 

15980. You introduced that improvement? — Yes. 

15981. Have you come across white scour very much? 

— Yes. 

15982. Is it very bad just now? — Now. 

15983. Last year was it bad? — Yea. 

15984. What time of the year? — From April to June. 

15985. Have, you assigned any cause to it?— I 
suppose Nocard's com munis bacillut. 

16986. Suppose it was that, how would you get rid 
of the disease? — Cleanliness would eradicate it. 

15987. Do you point that out to the farmers? — Yes. 

15988. Did you trace any connection between bad 
sanitary conditions in the premises and the white scour? 

— It would have something to do with it. Now and 
again every farmer will be affected by it. 

15989. Dr. Moorhead. — W hat is the preventive 
treatment for cattle with abortion that you adopt? — 
isolation, if possible, and the injection of an antiseptic 
solution. There are several things tried every day. 

15990. Mr. Campbell.— A re you satisfied that any of 
them are any good?— No; if there is any, it is disin- 
fection. 

15991. Dr. Moorhead. — W ould not the cleanliness 
and the cement floor come in?— Certainly. One thing 
would help another. 
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15992. Lady Everard. — Do you consider auimals can 
take abortion from each other? — Yes. 

15993. Have you ever tried the carbolic acid treat- 
ment? — Yes. 

15994. The Chairman. — What has given the best 
results as a preventive measure for abortion? — 
Isolation and disinfection. 

15995. Dr. Mookhead. — As a preventive?— Of course, 
you will have to keep the place clean. If you get it at 
all it is a matter of five or six years’ run. If you 
have twenty cows this year you will be lucky if you 
have fifteen next year. 

Lady Everard. — I have seen the disease stopped by 
the carbolic acid treatment. 


15996-7. The Chairman. — The fact that the belief' 
prevails that it is a thing that comes into one district, 
this year and another district next year has a great 
deal to do with it? — They say that. 

15998. Mr. O'Brien. — Do you know Mr. Fitt, the 
auctioneer? — Yes. 

15999. Do you know his cattle? — Yes. 

16000. You know he had a great deal of abortion a- 
couple, of years ago in his cattle? — Yes, and he got rid 
of it. Isolation and disinfection are the best treat- 
ment. I know Mr. Holmes, of Corbally, who keeps a 
very extensive herd, and he got very badly hit for 
three or four years. He is one of the most extensive- 
farmers within a radius of six mileB of Limerick. 


Sergeant M. Kennedy, R.I.C., 


16001. The Chairman. — You are an inspector under 
the Food and Drugs Act in the city? — Yes; I am one 
of them. 

16002. Will you kindly tell the Commission the 
number of samples of milk you have taken for a given 
period? — Yes. I have the return here for fourteen 
years, or for any particular year during that time. 

16003. Give us a few examples? — In the year 1911 
I took 278 samples. Of these 268 were pure and 10 
were adulterated, and there were seven convictions. 

16004. What was the result of the convictions? — 
Fines amounting to .£3 5s. were imposed. 

16005. On the seven convictions? — Yes. 

16006. Were costs also given, in addition to the 
fines? — Yes. 

16007. Were any of these prosecutions for a second 
offence? — Yes, one or two. 

16008. And were the fines increased in that ease? — 
Yes. 

16009. To what extent? — To about double. 

16010. They were fined nothing on the first occasion, 
and they were fined twice the amount on the second 
occasion? — They were fined on the first occasion Is. 
or 2s. 6d., according to the humour of the Bench. 

16011. According to the state of the magistrate's 
liver? — Yes. 

16012. Take the number of samples you took some 
other year? — In 1908 244 samples were taken; 240 
were pure, and four were adulterated. There were 
four prosecutions and two convictions, and two cases 
were dismissed. The fines amounted to 15s. In 1899 
100 samples were taken and all were pure. 

16013. Mr. Campbell. — Where, did you take the 
samples? — In the houses and from carts. 

16014. The Chairman. — Where did you send the 
samples to? — To Sir Charles Cameron. 

16015. Can you tell us to what extent the adultera- 
tion was carried on?— Did you ever get below two per 
ceut. of fat? — Yes; I have got as bad as 57.7 of fats 
extracted. 

16016. That was raised near the Shannon? — It was. 
Thirty-nine per cent, of water was the worst sample 
I got. Two and a half per cent, is the average of the 
samples found to be adulterated. 

16017. Lady Everard.—' What standard do you take? 
— The legal standard of 3 per cent, of fats and 8J- per 
cent, of non-fatty solids. 

16018. The Chairman. — You have not established a 
standard for yourself, as they did in another large 
centres of population with which we had some inter- 
course recently, and which has been making some 
history since? — No; fortunately I was not elected by 
the men who sell the milk. 


examined. 

16019. Do you find that those who are engaged in 
these small milkshops have ever been prosecuted for 
adulteration ? — Yes , frequently. 

16020. Are they the worst offenders? — They come 
about half. The numbers supplying to privote customers- 
would be about half also. 

16021. Do they ever make any attempt to conceal 
the milk and say they have none for sale when you 
try to get a sample? — Regularly. 

16022. So they are up to Dublin methods? — They 
sometimes succeed for a time. 

16023. Miss McNeill. — How often do yon take these 
samples? — On an average once a week. 

16024. How often in twelve months would you get 
around the vendors? — About once a year; but those 
that I have any suspicion of I go to frequently. 

16025. The Chairman. — Where you have got con- 
victions before, and have reason to doubt the. legitimacy 
of the trade carried on, you visit them oftener? — Yes. 

16026. Lady Evruard. — Do you over go to the 
factories? — Yes. 

16027. And take samples there? — Yes. 

16028. The Chairman. — You don’t sample anything 
they are taking in? — Yes. ' 

16029. Have you ever found any milk supplied to 
Cleeve’s has been adulterated? — No; nor McDonnell's.. 

16080. Of course, in oases where the. milk is mixed, 
if it was a little below the standard it would not 
affect the general bulk? — No. 

16081. Do you take samples of condensed milk?— 
Yes. 

16032.' Do you find it all right? — Yes; always. I 
heard a question asked here about condensed milk, 
and I would like to say that it is nearly all machine- 
skimmed milk that is sold here. The full cream milk 
is also condensed, but it is not in demand. 

16033. Is the demand for the other because it is 
cheap? — I think so. 

16034. Have you any reason to suspect that con- 
densed skim milk is sold as pure milk? — No. 

16035. You have never been obliged to take prosecu- 
tions in eases of that kind? — No. 

16036. Are the tins properly labelled to show the 
purchaser what he is buying? — Yes; they are strictly 
in accordance with the iaw. 

16037. Lady Everard. — We have had evidence here 
that the printing on tbo label, stating that the contents 
purported to be condensed skimmed milk, was not 
large enough? — It is large enough. 

16038. The Chairman. — It- is not part of your 
business to see whether the labels arc sufficiently large 
to enable the customers to know what they are buying? 
— Yes; it is part of my duty to see to that. 

16039. The milk that is exposed for sale as condensed 
milk is Cleeve’s? — Yes. 


The Commission adjourned at 6 p.m. till the following morning to Ennis. 
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THIRTIETH DAY.— TUESDAY, 23rd APRIL, 1912. 

The Commissioners met in the Town Hali, Ennis, at noon. 

Present:— P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard; Miss Margaret McNeill; G. A. 
Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s,i. ; Alec. Wilson, Esq. ; Dermod O’Brien, Esq. ; and John R. 
Campbell, Esq., B.Sc. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary . 


Dr. Arthur Greene examined. 


16040. The Chairman. — Dr. Greene, you are. Mcdieal 
Officer of Health for the Ennis District, I understand? 
—Yes, sir. 

16041. Do you hold any other public appointment? — 

I am visiting physician to the Asylum. 

16042. Have you experience in your practice amongst 
the working-classes of this district? — Yes; for thirty 
years. 

16043. As regards the milk supply, is it sufficient to 
meet the demands of children and invalids? — No. 
They complain that they can get only a small quantity 
of milk. 

16044. You believe that complaint is well founded? — 
Yes'. 

16045. Does the scarcity extend over the entire year, 
or only over a certain period? — The difficulty is very 
acute in the winter time. 

16046. In the summer season is there any difficulty 
experienced in procuring milk?— The people don’t 
complain about it so much in the summer. The 
grievance is that they can get it only in small quantities. 

16047. Is the milk delivered around the town of 
Ennis by cowkeepors living in the country?— Yes; that 
is the principal way. 

16048. Are there any small shops in the. town that sell 
milk retail? — There are. 

16049. How are they supervised — by the Local 
Authority? — I don’t know that they are supervised at 
all. 

16050. There is no supervision of any kind?— The 
dairies are looked after. 

16051. Is there a Dairy Inspector appointed by the 
Council? — Yes. 

16052. Have you any experience of cases in which 
you ordered a milk diet for invalids and learned 
that it was impossible, for the people to get it? — That 
is always occurring. 

16053. Has it often occurred? — Yes ; constantly. 

16054. Does that apply to the town or to the country? 
— To the town , principally. I don’t practise to any 
extent in the country districts. 

16055. When they say that they cannot get milk to 
buy, is it even true that the small shops that retail 
milk in the ordinary course would not have a supply at 
that time? — I asked that question, and they told me 
that if there was anything going on in the town to 
cause a good consumption of milk they could not get 
milk at all — a fair day, or anything like that. The 
vendors keep the milk for their own customers, and 
the poor people arc kept without it. I think most of 
these people who arc selling milk have their own cows, 
end they got run out in their supply very early. 

16056. Has the difficulty of procuring milk injuriously 
Affected the health of the children?— I am sure it has— 
they would rather have tea. 

16057. And I presume it is your opinion that that is 
8 had substitute for new milk? — Yes. 


16058. And a very unsuitable food for children? — Yes. 
16059. And that it is likely to produce debilitated 
constitutions in the rising generation? — That is so. 

16060. And in case of an epidemic disease breaking 
.. these would be more likely to fall victims to the 

disease?— Yes. 

J 6 ! 1 , 61 - Do you think it desirable that public funds 
0 o r devoted to cheapening the supply to the very 
r°’ W0U M be a great charity. 
lmtuL L ,°°king at it from the point of view of public 
tViini- * Esther than of philanthropy or charity, do you 
nf inV °I^ k° a 8°od thing to cheapen the supply 
would beTstr 6 P °° r pcop * e? — ^ es ‘> the rising generation 
16063. It would bo a reproductive expenditure?— Yes. 


115064. And in all probability prove a source of wealth' 
to the community at large? — Certainly. 

16065. Gan you reasonably hope that the children, 
brought up as you have described, will grow up strong- 
and vigorous men and women? — Not to the same 
extent as if they were properly fed, of course. 

16066. Would you suppose they would be more likely 
to fall victims to disease in consequence of the in- 
sufficient nourishment they received? — Undoubtedly. 

16067. Are any substitutes used for milk in ' this 
district, condensed milk or dried milk, in the winter 
season ? — I have been told that condensed milk is dearer 
than the other milk. 

' 16068. Is condensed milk on sale in Ennis? — Yes- 
Some brands are no good. 

16069. Some of it would be condensed separated 
milk? — Yes; that would be no good as food. 

16070. You would not recommend it for infants? — 
No. 

16071. Is there a creamery in Ennis, or in the 
immediate district? — No; there is none in this locality 
at all. 

16072. Mr. Wilson. — The milk problem is not 
affected by the existence of creameries here? — No. 

16073. The Chairman. — It is not a creamery district?- 
— It is not. 

16074. You have not seen dried milk in use? — No. 

16075. And you have a very poor opinion of the food 
properties of separated milk? — Yes; very poor. 

16076. Lady Everard. — You say you have a very 
poor opinion of the value of separated milk as a food. 
Don’t you think that it would be very valuable to the 
children if they could get a sufficient supply of separated 
milk provided the fat was added? — Yes. 

16077. The only constituent of new milk that is 
missing from the separated milk is the fat? — Yes. 

16078. And, therefore, would it not be very useful to 
use with porridge? — Yes ; it would be very useful in that 
way, but we have no separated milk here. 

16079. Dr. Moorhead. — Have you much tuberculosis 
in your district? — Yes; a good deal. There is hardly 
as much, however, as there used to be. 

16080. Is it the pulmonary form? — Of course, the 
other form is in children, and there is a good deal of. 
that crops up, and the pulmonary form also crops up. 

16081. Is the bone form of the disease decreasing? — 
There is not much of that. 

16082. You don’t attribute any of it to the milk? — 
No. _ 

16083. Have you had any epidemic in your district, 
traceable to milk? — Not of late years. We had typhoid 
traceable to it, but not lately. 

16084. Have you noticed any deterioration in the 
health of the children? — They are much the same. 

16085. They are a good deal under par? — Yes. 

16086. Do "they use oatmeal as a diet? — I don’t see- 
very much of it used. Their principal food is bread 
and tea. 

16087. Oatmeal is not generally used? — No. They also, 
use potatoes. 

16088. Mr. "Wilson. — How far do you think the 
problem is one of educating the people into the fact 
that milk is a food at all. For instance, if a man and 
woman went into a shop in order to get the best possible, 
amount of value for their pennies, would they ever 
think of buying milk? — I cannot tell you that. 

16089. It seems to me, from the evidence we have- 
received, that the people " don’t appear to know that 
milk is a food on which adults can live, not alone a 
child? — I think there is a good deal of that, so far as 
the adults go. They would not dream of- using it.. 
They would like to give it to young children. The- 
child running about has to take pot-luck. 


N 
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Dr. Arthur Greene. — 23rd April, 1012. 

16000. What prospect would there be in Ennis of 
arranging a co-operative society of the labourers or 
workers and bulking their orders for milk? — I daresay 
they could be educated to it, but they are. very 
unreliable. They would want milk one day and would 
not have the price of it the next day, and so on. 

10091. Have you any particular suggestion of your 
own that you would like to bring before the Com- 
mission? — No; it is very hard to improve the supply, 

I think because winter dairying does not pay, tire 
farmers tell me. They say it costs a good deal on 
account of the labour trouble. 

16092. Is there friction between the. farmer and the 
labourer? — The farmer says he does not get value for 
what he pays for labour. I was talking to u man here 
who kept a huge dairy herd. Now, in the old days 
the dairyman would milk ten cows in the morning and 
ten in the evening, and this man told me that if they 
were asked to milk more than two cows in the morning 
and evening they would faint with astonishment, and 
the milkers have to be paid larger wages. 

16093. We have had evidence from other districts 
suggesting that the building of these, labourers’ cottages 
and the general estrangement between the farmers 
and labourers has a marked effect on the supply of milk 
to the labourers — that the farmer does not give milk 
now when the labouring-man has become more indepen- 
dent? — I have no knowledge of that. 

16094. Mr. Campbell. — May I take it, then, that 
your opinion is that you would leave things as they 
are? — No ; I did not say that, but I am not in a position 
to make, a recommendation. , 

16095. There is nothing you can recommend? — I 
cannot say where the remedy is myself, but that does 
not mean that there is ho remedy. 

16096. You think there is a need for some change? — 
Yes. b 

16097. But you are not in a position to say in what 
direction the change should be? — I don't know wlmt 
way it could be done. 

16098. Perhaps we will hear from some other 
witness? — Yes. 

16099. Mr. O’Brien. — A rc there any milk depots at 
all here — how is milk sold to the people in Ennis? — It 
is delivered in carts. 

16100. By farmers from outside the town? — Prin- 
cipally by the owners of the cows. 

16101. Are there no regular milkshops? — Yes; there 
are a few shops that sell their own milk. They have 
some cows of their own. 

16102. I suppose they are small grocers selling other 
things as. well as milk? — Yes. 

16103. There is no shop supplying milk and nothing 
else? — No. 

16104. I suppose in this district there is very little 
milk raised — it is all grazing and sheep and young 
stock? — Yes. There is very little milk raised, especially 
.in the winter. 

16105. What price is charged for milk in Ennis?— 
Threepence a quart in winter and twopence a quart in 
.the summer. 

16106. Threepence a quart is rather cheap; it is 
cheaper than in other parts of Ireland. You think that 
Is as much as the people can be expected to pay? — Yes. 
I never heard any grumbling about the price of the 
milk. 

16107. Most of the people running business keep cows 
of their own? — Yes. 

16108. Have they a small farm outside the town? — 
They have a field. Generally all the shopkeepers have 
a cow of their own. 


16109. So that there is no apparent possibility of 
getting a society started for the supply of milk. There 
is no nucleus at present — there, is no farmer giving up 
his farm to supply milk? — I think not. There are some 
people having dairies who have well-to-do customers. 

16110. Mr. Marcus Keane has gone in lately for 
supplying milk to the town? — Yes. 

16111. And lie supplies to regular customers? — Yes. 
16112. And he sends the milk to them without 
supplying any shop? — He sends the milk to the 
customers. His man delivers to the customers night 
und morning. 

16113. Miss McNeill. — Do you know if tiie Women’s 
National Health Association has done anything in 
regard to the milk question in Ennis? — I think not. 

16114. Nothing like what has been done by a brunch 
in Naas, where some of the members of the National 
Health Association, finding that the milk supply was 
short, arranged a supply?— Nothing like that has been 
done hero. 

16115. Do you think it would he possible? — If the 
milk could bo got. 

16110. Do you think if a sufficient interest was taken 
in the matter that an arrangement could be made for 
a supply at a stated price. In Naas, in the depot of 
the Women's National Health Association, they pay 
the full price for milk — eightpenee a gallon in summer 
and tenpenee in winter — and are able to make the 
scheme bear its own expenses. Would there be any 
possibility of that sort of thing here? — I am sure there 
would, but the question remains that winter dairying 
does not pay, and the farmers won’t adopt it. 

16117. Tenpenee a gallon is a good price, for milk? 

Mr. O'Brien.— Not if you get a dairyman who only 
milks two cows in the day? — A large cowke.eper told 
mo that that was tljc case. 

16118. Mr. Wilson. — I suppose it is hardly to be 
taken seriously. 

Tho Chairman. — It is rather an extravagant view? — 
The feeding of cattle in winter is very expensive. Tho 
farmers tell me that that is the difficulty. 

16119. Dr. Moorhead. — Can they get men milkers? — 
They can, but they are just as bad as women, you know. 
They value their services just as highly. 

16120. Would not they milk more than two cows? — I 
suppose they would. That is not in my line. I asked 
this large dairy farmer that I spoke about why he gave 
up dairying and he said it was in consequence of the 
labour. 

16121. Mr. Wilson. — You said that winter dairying 
did not pay? — Yes. 

16122. That is owing to the price at which milk is 
sold? — Yes. 

16123. What price was this man selling the milk at? 
— He had contracts with the Infirmary and the Asylum. 

16124. Miss McNeill. — You don't know what they 
paid? — No. 

16125. Mr. Wilson. — It is ono thing to say winter 
dairying cannot pay, but if it was possible to organise 
a demand, it might make the winter dairying pay. You 
don't know tho price that this man sold at? — Twopence 
a quart in summer and threepence in winter — that is 
the price in Ennis. 

16126. It would not be a price on that scale which 
would fail to pay the dairyman in this district? — That 
is what he says anyway, that threepence a quart would 
not pay in winter, 

16127. That is very surprising? — He says so. 

The Chairman. — Thank you, Dr. Greene. 


Mr. P. J. Howard, 

16128. The Chairman. — You are a member of the. 
Veterinary profession, and practising in this county, 
Mr. Howard? — Yes, sir. 

16129. Do you hold any appointment under the 
public Boards here?— Yes; I am Inspector under the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Aet for some Unions, 
and I am also acting for the Urban and Iiural District 
Councils of Ennis under the Dairies and Cowsheds 
Order. 

16130. Does the Rural District Council of Ennis 
extend over a considerable area of country surrounding 
the town? — Yes, ten miles on one side. 

16131. Is dairying carried on as an industry in this 
county at all? — It is. 


M.R.C.V.S., examined. 

16132. To what purpose is tho milk devoted ? — Butter- 
making at home. 

16133. The creamery system has not been introduced 
into your district? — Practically not into this side of tho 
county. There have been a few in the West — one in 
Laba8heeda, and another in Kildysart. 

16134. It is clear that tho creamery system is not 
appreciated here? — No; it is not. 

16135. And the scarcity of milk is not consequent on 
the establishment of creameries? — No. 

16136. What efiort is made by the District Council to 
enforce the ’provisions of the Order? — They have 
appointed me Inspector under the Order, both for the 
urban district and for the rural district. 
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1G137. How far do they support you iu an effort to 
ensure the carrying out of the provisions of the Order; 
have prosecutions ever been recommended by you or 
threatened by your Council? — We have not gone the 
length of prosecuting anyone. We threatened them on 
a few occasions, but we have never prosecuted. 

16138. What has been the result of the threats? — We 
have had the very heat success. 

16139. That is very gratifying. Do you find the 
farmers are ready to co-operate with you iu making the 
structural changes necessary in their byres to conform 
with the provisions of the. Order? — They are ready to 
co-operate in this way; not if you go to prosecute them 
or push the Order down their throats, but if you explain 
to them the benefits of it they are anxious, iu any way 
they can afford it, to make the necessary changes. 

16140. Have changes been made by farmers at your 
suggestion? — Yes, several. We have some dairies in my 
district that would compare with any in Ireland. 

16141. Do you find many of the cowkeepers obdurate 
iu refusing to carry out your recommendations? — 
Yes; but that is due to ignorance. 

16142. And how would you deal with them ? — Educate 
them. You cannot force them to do it. Eventually 
they will be forced out of the trade, and are being forced 
out of it. 

16143. By a rigid enforcement of the provisions of 
the Order? — Not so much by that. A gentleman in this 
locality — Mr. Marcus Keane — whose name has been 
mentioned by Dr. Greene, started a dairy, on my 
suggestion, a couple of years ago. He is milking twenty 
cows, and ho could sell the milk of forty cows in the 
town. That shows that if you can produce a supply 
it will be taken. Mr. Marcus Keaue would have 
no claim on the patronage of the people of Ennis, but 
there was a demand for his milk because it was 
required. 

16144. He offers them a sound, commercial article at 
the ordinary price? — Yes, at threepence a quart in 
winter. 

16145. Although his dairy is properly equipped and 
well-managed, he charges no more for the produce of the 
cows than the people who keep their premises in an 
unsanitary condition? — Yes; and he is satisfied with 
the result. 

16146. Mr. Wilson. — This should have an educative 
effect? — Yes. 

16147. The Chairman.— -Mr. Keaue is satisfied that 
this is a good business venture on his part? — Yes. 

16148. Are you hopeful that his enterprise will have 
an educational effect and direct the attention of others 
to the fact that they can improve their position and at 
the same time confer benefits on the poorer classes, if 
they follow his example? — Yes. Some of them will have 
to be educated. 

16149. What form do you suggest that that education 
should take? — I think that probably lectures from the 
Women's National Health Association would be useful. 

I know that some instruction has been given through 
the Department, which has a very beneficial effect in 
the district. 

16150. Does the Agricultural Instructor of the 
district ever make any reference to this subject at his 
lectures? — I don’t know about him, but I know that 
I have been engaged on some winter classes in this 
county, and I have always referral to this subject and 
with the best rosults. 

16161. You find that tho effect of the information 
disseminated by these classes has brought about 
reforms in a way which you might not otherwise 
accomplish? — Yes. 

16152. With regard to the dairy stock generally, is 
it good? — Fairly good. 

16158. Are there any losses from abortion? — Abortion 
has got an extensive hold in part of the county 
16154. Our purview extends over the whole of Ire- 
land, so that wo are not in any way restricted as to the 
district from which we desire information? — I know 
the whole county well. 

16155. What number of cows would be kept by the 
ordinary dairy-farmer iu Clare? — Six to ten cows. In 
the town area, at the present moment, there are about 
a hundred cows, and practieally the milk of those 
hundred cows is sold in the town regularly, winter and 
summer. It might go down sometimes to ninety cows. 
In the immediate neighbourhood there are one hundred 
and ninety cows supplying milk. In the summer time' 
there is a surplus of milk. 


Mr. P. J. Howard.— 28rd April, 1912. 

16156. Has it been your experience that tho farmers 
say that winter dairying does not pay? — They say that 
with some people it is a question of labour — the trouble 
which it entails. 

16157. Surely the system should not be broadly 
condemned without getting a trial and without giving 
reasons why it has not been found to pay? — That is so. 

I agree with that entirely. I know one of the cutest 
farmers in this locality who keeps a large dairy herd, 
and who is now anxious, something like Mr. Marcus 
Keane, to supply Ennis if he could obtain a sufficient 
number of customers. What he would be anxious for 
is to get an agent to distribute the milk in the town. 

16158. Does he live far from the town? — Two-and-a- 
lialf miles away. He thinks it would pay him better 
to sell the milk in the town than make butter. I am 
rather disposed to agree with him. 

16159. Mr. Wilson. — What is the urban population 
of Ennis? — It is about 5,000. 

16160. The Chairman. — We have had evidence in the 
eoursc of our sittings that a private individual, working 
a dairy on purely commercial lines, has made it a 
success, and believed it to be a remunerative occupation 
and purpose to which to devote his land? — Mr. Keane 
would not keep it on a second month if it did not pay 
him. 

16161. Mr. Wilson. — Have you any information as to 
what the cows’ milk yield is in this county? — Yes. It is 
rather a fad of mine — this question of milk. In the 
winter time a small cow that would be fed, would give 
on an average, in the six months of the winter, ten 
quarts a day. 

16162. Would you get more than five hundred gallons 
of milk per cow in the year? — About five hundred 
gallons would he the average yield. 

16163. You think that would be a fair point to put 
it at? — I do. 

16164. That would show a consumption in this town 
of approximately twenty gallons per head per year? — 

You must remember that the population I gave you 
would include the public institutions, which get a 
greater supply than the average people in the town . 

16165. The Chairman. — They would also be included 
in the population of the town, and that would not vary 
the population you have given?— I suppose they would 
be. 

16166. Mr. Wilson. — Approximately, the Ennis 
figures suggest, from what you have stated, a con- 
sumption of about twenty gallons per head per annum,, 
which is not unreasonable? — Yes. 

16167. Hie Chairman. — Nor is it a very limited 
supply. Has it ever come to your knowledge that 
the working-class population are unable to get milk? — 

There are certain congested districts where they find a 
difficulty in getting it. 

16168. That would be only in the winter season? — 

Yes, sir. 

16169. You are always confronted with the same- 
statement when you make reference to the scarcity of 
milk in winter, that winter dairying does not pay? — 

Not so ranch that. There are parts of this county 
where people do not make provision to have cows 
calving in the winter. It is a common thing to find a 
farmer not having milk for his own family. 

16170. Does not that show a great want of appre- 
ciation on the part of the head of the household of 
the value of milk? — Yes; it comes back to the want of 
education. 

16171. As regards the manner in which the. cows are 
kept, is that moderately satisfactory? — Yes; they are 
improving gradually. 

16172. But they stall leave, much room for further 
development?— Yes; very much need. 

16173. As regards their habits, would you think that 
those engaged in the handling of milk are. careful and’ 
cleanly? — Some are very careless, but the majority,, 
when I pointed out what they should do, have improved 
immensely under instruction. 

16174. Manifestly, your supervision would not enable 
you to visit these dairies often at the time the milking 
is going on? — I have made it a point to visit dairies,, 
morning and evening, when the milking is going on. 

16175. There is no other officer appointed to make- 
an inspection such as I have referred to? — No. 

16176. You are the. only officer discharging duties 
under this particular head? — Yes; the Council will not 
spend any more money on the transaction. 

16177. Do you find the Council is anxious to support 
you in the effort you are making to carry out the- 
provisions of the Order? — Lately they are. 
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Mr. P. J. Howard. — -23 rd April, 1912. 

16178. Iti other words, it needs the creation of public 
opinion in order to secure that proper precautions will 
be observed b,v those handling the milk in order to 
compel them to be cleanly and careful in their habits? 
—Quite so. 

16179. Have you many cases of tuberculous affection 
amongst cows? — Not very many, sir. 

16180. Have you ever felt justified in ordering the 
slaughter of a beast that you thought was a source of 
danger? — In a few cases iu the district, but not within 
the Urban area. I cannot order the destruction of an 
animal. 

16181. Why? — -Because it was not until very recently 
that there was such power to order the destruction of 
an animal. 

16182. And no case had arisen previous to the con- 
ferring of these powers, in which you had thought it 
necessary to order the destruction of an animal? — Yes, 
in the rural district. 

16183. What course was adopted with regard to it? — 
Simply, the owner took my advice in oue case and put 
the animal out to fatten, and in the other ho had 
the animal slaughtered, I think. He was a well-to-do 
man. 

16184. Were these animals subjected to the tuberculin 
test? — No; but from their general history I arrived 
at the conclusion that they were diseased. 

16185. Do you make an examination of the udders of 
the cows? — Regularly. 

16186. Have you ever found any visibly affected 
udders? — Yes. 

16187. And in regard to them what course is 
followed? — Their milk is prohibited from being sold or 
used, and the. farmers are advised to fatten them. 

16188. How far are these provisions carried out? — 
In my experience I think they are honestly carried out 
by the farmers, because the men take due heed of the 
advice I give them, and I always make a point, if 
there was a diseased cow that was giving a good 
quantity of milk, to tell them to boil it at once and use 
it for the pigs and calves. 

16189. It is rather a question of your personal 
influence with the people, and the fact that they have 
confidence that the views you give are well-founded 
and in their own interest? — Yes. Before the Dairies 
Order came into force I did a good deal myself that 
way in the district. 

16190. Dr. Moorhead. — Is it in the case of visibly 
diseased cows that you take these precautions? — Yes. 

16191. And they are not put out of action at all — 
they are kept on ? — I don’t know of any one at present. 
Last year there were two in the district. Their milk 
was never used except the farmers used it for pigs or 
calves after boiling it. 

16192. The Chairman. — In all probability, if you had 
not been authorised to visit these dairies, and if you 
had not made the discovery with regard to the con- 
dition of the animals themselves, the farmers would 
go on using this milk, or selling it? — Yes. 

16193. I mean, their own intelligence would not 
suggest to them that the use of milk from such an 
animal would be a source of danger to those consuming 
it? — They had not an idea of it. 

16194. Your advice has been the means of safe- 
guarding the public? — Quite so. 

16195. Does the same very objectionable custom 
prevail in this county that I ‘have noticed in others 
not a thousand miles away, of banking the manure 
within a yurd or two of the byre?— That habit did 
prevail extensively up to a couple of years ago,, but 
not now. 

16196. It is a very objectionable habit? — Yes. 

16197. And one that could be avoided without any 
extra expenditure? — That is so. 

16198. Customs of that kind unfortunately die very 
hard?— Yes, but again education will help materially 
to do away with that. 

16199. Now, with regard to the home butter-making 
industry, has any improvement been brought about in 

the maimer in which that has been carried on? Yes; 

u very considerable improvement in this county. 

16200. Do they make reasonable provision for storing 
the milk in a suitable apartment and carrying on the 
dairy operations in cleanly surroundings?— All of the 
dairy farmers have fairly good premises. 

10201. That is an innovation? — Yes. There are 
unsatisfactory conditions still prevailing amongst the 
smaller people. 


16202. Has the complaint over been made to you 
that you suggested structural recommendations which 
the farmers were unable to carry out? — In a great 
many cases that was their reply when asked to make 
any extensive alterations. 

16203. Do you believe that is a genuine complaint? 

Yes. 

16204. Don’t you think it would be a desirable thing 
that it should be possible for these farmers to obtain 
small loans for tho purpose of carrying out tueh im- 
provements ns you would consider necessary? — I don’t 
think that the. money could bo given for any grander 
or better purpose. 

16205. And that it is really essential for the safe- 
guarding of the health of the community that these 
improvements should be brought about? — It is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

16206. Do you think the farmers would bo likely to 
co-operate if such loans were available? — Yes. 

16207. And that it would help you and others engaged 
in similar work if such loans wore given? — It would 
revolutionise the whole thing within ten years. 

16208. Naturally, I suppose, one would have some 
hesitation in insisting on having structural alterations 
carried out b,y people whose surroundings would indi- 
cate they were very poor, and not in a position to do 
it? — They cannot do it. 

16209. Don't you think, in order to secure uniform 
cleanliness and the production of milk under healthy 
conditions, that some means ought to bo devised which 
would enable all cowkeepers to keep their premises in 
a proper condition? — I do. 

16210. Has there been any considerable loss in the 
county consequent on abortion, or tuberculosis affec- 
tions amongst cattle? — In dairies in a few districts in 
the county, there have been extensive losses from 
abortion. 

16211. Have the farmers attempted any intelligent 
means of cheeking and obviating that danger? — Some 
of them have. 

16212. I hope the same view is not entertained here 
that we have experience of elsewhere — “ Oh, these 
things will occur, no matter what we do; of course it 
might be my turn this year, and no matter what pre- 
cautions are taken, the disease will break out "? — That 
view exists to a limited extent amongst the older 
farmers. 

16213. I hope the limitation will become much more 
circumscribed as time goes on? — The idea is dying out 
very fast. 

16214. That is rather a healthy condition to prevail, 
and one more likely to produce a healthy stock? — Yes. 

16215. There are a great many cows sold out of this 
county? — Yes. 

16216. I know I frequently hear of cows coming to 
the Dublin market from County Clare? — There are at 
least five dealers from this county who have a supply in 
tho Dublin market weekly. 

16217. Has any effort been made by those who go in 
for milch cows to select the heifers that come of a 
milking strain? — Not up to recently; but lately there 
lias been a good deal of talk about tho necessity of 
keeping the proper heifers. 

16218. It is only now that it has dawned on them 
that some intelligence is needed on their part, in order 
to ensure that the milk supply of the country must be 
kept up to a reasonably good standard? — Quite so. 

16219. Have the farmers in this district co-operated 
to any considerable extent with the Department’s 
scheme for the registration of dairy cows? — I don't 
think it lias been very much taken up iu this county. 

16220. It is rather a pity that in a county like Clare 
that scheme is not adopted, because it would have an 
effect, not alone in Clare, where it would enhance the 
value of the cow industry, but also in the districts in 
which these cows would go, for the purpose of provid- 
ing a milk supply? — There would be a benefit in giving 
information about it and if it were boomed. It is ad- 
mitted that the cattle in this county enjoy a very good 
reputation. 

16221. Does any prejudice exist against the premium 
bulls in Clare? — In some parts they don’t think highly 
of them. In some oases the premium bull comes from 
a Show' aud is not fit to be turned to useful purposes all 
at once. 

16222. With a little judicious treatment and acclima- 
tising, the animal could be usefully turned to the pur- 
pose for which he is intended? — We have some good 
bulls in the county. 
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. 16223. How many premium bulls would there be in 
Clare? — I have not an idea. 

16224. Mr. Campbell. — Who is Secretary of the 
County Committee? — Mr. O’Dea. We have a good 
number of premium bulls in this county. 

16225. The Chairman. — The idea prevails in other 
counties that the premium bull has been responsible for 
a reduction in the milk yield of the cow. Does that 
feeling prevail in Clare?— Some of the older people will 
have their prejudice against any innovation, and they 
talk badly of the premium bull. 

1622C. He is new, and, therefore, to be tabooed. Do 
they use the ordinary cross-bred “ scrub ” as in other 
counties? — No; they are more careful. 

16227. That shows that they have some conception of 
the importance of the industry? — Yes. They are very 
careful, because they all rear their own stock, and they 
don’t sell them off as they do in other places. 

16228. And the latter practice has a most injurious 
effect on the live stock trade of the country? — Yes. 

16229. Lady Everard. — Do the farmers realise how 
very infectious abortion is? — The better-class farmers 
do now. 

16230. Have you adopted any means of treatment in 
regard to abortion? — Treatment has been extensively 
tried in some districts by some of the larger farmers 
with success. In fact, at the present time, it might be 
considered successful with most of them. There is one 
man in the county who suffered extensively from abor- 
tion in his herd. 

16231. Have you ever tried the carbolic treatment 
for abortion ? — I tried nearly every treatment. 

16232. We found it very successful? — It has been 
useful. 

16283. Have there been many prosecutions for adul- 
teration of milk in your district? — Very few. The In- 
spector under the Food and Drugs Act has a few times 
pulled up contractors supplying the Workhouse. I have 
not seen any within the last year, but a couple of years 
ago the Inspector had people up for adulteration. 

16234. You don’t have any bacteriological tests made 
of the milk? — We have by private owners. 

16235. Have you any experience of typhoid carriers 
here? — 'Well, no; but we have had a few outbreaks of 
fever, and they seemed to think that such a trouble 
existed. 

16236. Have the outbreaks been traced to milk? — 
Yes. One a year ago at Ennistymon was traced to 
milk. 

16237. Was the milk bacteriologicallv examined? — 
Yes. 

16238. And were any persons subjected to the Widal 
test? — I think it was known that some person engaged 
in the handling of the milk had typhoid fever. 

16239. Was it a typhoid carrier? — Yes. 

16240. What was done? — I forget what was done. It 
was out of my district. But I know four or five lives 
were lost. 

16241. You would recommend that all the by-pro- 
ducts of milk — butter, skim milk, buttermilk, etc. — 
should pome under the same regulations us new milk? 

It might be possible to have them all eventually. 
There is no reason why they should not be under the 
same provision. 

16242. Dr. Moorhead. — Do you attend fairs? — Yes. 

16243. Do you know the condition in which the cows 
are in going into the fairs? — Yes. 

16244. They are generally sent in over-stocked? — Not 
very much over-stocked. 

16245. Are they milked in the fairs? — They are 
milked the day before. 

16246. The cowkeeper does not send in a cow with a 
slack udder? — If she is milked the day before she will 
not be very slack. 

16247. Don’t 3'ou see the cows milked in the fair? — 
Yes. 

16248. Who milks them? — Generally, in a place like 
Ennis, some old woman in the lanes or streets, with a 
tin. 

16249. They milk into a very dirty vessel? — Yes. 

16250. And the people are rather dirty themselves? — 
■iney are not very particular. 

16251. What becomes of the milk that they take?— 
•they use it in the majority of cases themselves. 

16252. For their families? — Yes. 

16258. They are the poor people who take the milk? 
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16254 Now, if there are any unsound cows, would not 
the milk_ be a very great means of disseminating dis- 
ease ? — U ndoubtedly . 

16255. Is there any supervision by the Urban Council 
over them? — No. 

16256. Anyone can get the milk and use it as they 
like? — Yes. 

16257. Mr. Wilson. — You say you have bad some 
experience of finding cows suffering from tuberculosis of 
the udder? — Yes. 

16258. In very many cases? — No. 

16259. But still they have existed? — Yes. 

16260. But at the moment you don’t know of any 
eow in that condition? — No. 

16261. There is, at the present time, under the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order and under the Tuberculosis 
Pievention Act, power, to a certain extent, to get rid of 
the cows with tuberculous udders? — Yes. 

16262. The difficulty is to find them? — Yes. 

16263. And the small farmer, more than the large 
farmer^ tvould try to keep on a eow of that sort as long 
as possible, in order to save her life, if he thought there 
was any hope of her recovery, until the veterinary 
surgeon comes round and says she has tuberculosis. I 
have been trying to think of some means of encouraging 
the small farmer to notify that animal to the veterinary 
inspector at the earliest possible moment. If we re- 
ported that any farmer who sent word to the veterinary 
inspector to come and examine any of his cows of which 
he had any suspicion, and if the veterinary surgeon dis- 
covered that the animal was tuberculous, that the com- 
pensation paid to that farmer should be the full value 
of the cow ; whereas in the event of the veterinary in- 
spector himself discovering the diseased , animal in the 
course of his rounds, that the cow should be killed at 
the cost of the owner. How would that work out as a 
means of persuading the farmer to go to the “ vet.” at 
the earliest possible moment that his eow was unwell? 

— I think there would he a great many cases reported. 

Every cow the farmer did not like would be reported. 

For months the veterinary inspector would be engaged 
in examining the reported cases. 

16264. That is likely. Some practical farmers have 
stated to us that that would induce them to bring out 
the animals at an early stage. Is there any other scheme 
that would have that effect? — Far and away ahead of 
that, I would think that there should be some scheme 
by which the cows should be tested with the tuberculin 
test free of any expense to the farmers. 

16265. That would be a very large question, because 
that would run into millions of pounds? — If you would 
begin only with those that are used for the public ™illr 
supply, I don’t think it would run into a very consider- 
able outlay at all. 

16266. What is your personal belief about the percen- 
tage of animals that re-aet under the tuberculin test? — 

About thirty per cent. 

16267. Turn that into figures. What is the milch cow 
population in this country — a million and a half?— I 
don’t at all say that the thirty per cent, should be 
slaughtered. 

16268. They would be eliminated from the milk 
supply?— Yes. 

16269. That is the same thing, so far as the milk 
supply is concerned. You take out thirty per cent, of 
the animals supplying the country, even over a period 
of a number of years, and the fiist effect would be to 
put up the price of milk. This method of yours has 
been tried and it has broken down? — It might be tried 
by giving a sort of subsidy to the farmer who would 
have his cows tested and the State might provide the 
test free. 

16270. Assuming that that was not feasible, and 
taking what is really quite a different question, and that 
is, how is the State to get at the animal that the veteri- 
nary surgeon is prepared to certify as tuberculous after 
examination— if no one wants to eliminate that animal 
out of the Irish herd? — I dare say if you were to offer 
the farmer the terms you spoke of — full compensation 
if he reported himself, that you would probably have a 
good deal of success with the thing. I am sure the 
farmers would co-operate. 

16271. On the other hand, you think it would be 
necessary to put in the second proviso of the clause, 
that if the veterinary surgeon himself discovered such 
an animal after the Order had been issued for a reason- 
able length of time, that farmer should receive 
no compensation — in fact, my own personal opinion 
would be to prosecute him for a criminal offence? You 
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would very soon eliminate tlie palpably diseased cows. 
The farmer would eo-operafce, for he would not lose 
money. . 

16272. At any rate, it would he no hardship on the 
farmers? — None whatever. 

16273. With regard to these animals that you did find 
in the district under your control — that were discovered 
by you before the Tuberculosis Prevention Act came out 
— what happened? Did you order the slaughter of the 
animals? — No; because I could not arrange the matter. 
Our Council here were only satisfied to spend as 
little money as they could in the working of the thing. 
This was rather a young cow and she was fattened off. 

16274. Iu point of fact, your Council did not put into 
effect Clause 18 of the Order, which states that the 
Sanitary Authority may, if they think fit, cause the 
animal to be slaughtered? — They did not do that. 

16275. Did you report that it was desirable? — Not in 
a formal report; but I told them at the Council, and 
said what arrangements could be made. We were satis- 
fied that the man put the cow by. 

16276. Arc you also satisfied tl'iat the milk was not 
used for liumau food? — I was perfectly satisfied. 

16277. I want to know how it is possible for any 
public official like yourself to bo certain that liis orders 
are carried out in a case like that? — That depends on 
the kind of eowkeeper you are dealing with. There are 
some people I would trust and others that I would not. 

16278. In this case it was a matter of the personal 
character of the farmer? — Yes. The farmers ave ready 
to follow advice when they reasonably can, that is given 
for their own benefit. 

16279. Mr. Campbell. — What would you do with the 
thirty^ per cent, of cows that re-act? — Any of them that 
were fit to fatten — that were young — I would have them 
fattened. 

16280- How many, do you think, would be fit for 
fattening?— Twenty-five out of thirty. 

16281. Would there be even the possibility of every 
one of them being fattened ? — Yes. 

16282. You don’t think there is any danger to the 
public health from the fattening of some of these 
animals?— Very little. There would be very little 
danger as compared with using their milk. 

16283. Were you present at a meeting of the Veteri- 
nary Association with reference to this question? — Yes. 

16284. Where it was recommended that the animals 
should be fattened? — Yes. 

16285. I may tell you that that has given great 
offence m certain quarters— the iniquity of the veteri- 
nary surgeons making that recommendation ?— The 
whole thing was not properly explained. 

You . stan d by that recommendation?— Yes; 
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16294. Dr. Moorhead. — None of these are retained 
iu our country?— I have never heard that any are' kept 
here. I know this man ships them off. F 

16295. The Chairman.— I n Belfast, they suggested 
that in Dublin we are generous enough to send them 
down a considerable number? — It is likely. 

. 16296. Mr. Campbell.— A t any rate, a man can take 
these beasts into bis private yards and slaughter them 
if resident in this district? — Yes, we have no meat in- 
spection here whatever. « 

16297. Mr. O’Brien.— N ot even for the public insti- 
tutions? — The doctor makes some kind of inspection 

16298. Mr. Campbell.— W ith regard to the home 
butter makers, you don’t inspect them?— No. The only 
people I inspect are the people who sell milk, and anv 
liody who sells a pint of milk comes under my super 
vision. e 

16299. You cannot, os n veterinary inspector under 
tlie Order, go into the premises of a farmer who is 
making butter at home? — No. 

16300. Lady Everard.— H e can make his butter ns 
dirtily as he likes? — Yes. 

16301. The Chairman. — 
diseased cows as he likes? — Yes. 

16302. Mr. Campbell.— Y ou would have the butter- 
maker Drought in under the. Order? Yes. 

16303. Lady Everard.— H e should not be allowed to 
}p vc diseased milk to bis own family?— The private in- 
dividual can poison his family if he likes. 

16304. Mr. Wilson.— I s it not a criminal offence even 
to commit suicide?— I am happy to think that the 
better-class people are taking every precaution to im- 
prove the cows that they have and to eliminate them 
when they meet a wrong one. I know several in our 
own county that got the tuberculin test applied to their 
dairy herd. 

10305. Lady Everard.— D o the Committee of Agri- 
culture for the County of Claro require the premium 
bulls to be tested with the tuberculin test?— I don’t 
think so. They are bought entirely under the auspices 
of the Department. 

16806. It is permissible for tlio County Committee to 
insist on that?— They don’t do it. 

16307. Mr. Campbell.— Y ou would advise it?— I 
think I would. 

16808. Why?— Because, after all, it would at least be 
a step in the light direction— it would show people that 
there is something in the thing. Some people say there 
is not so much danger with a bull, but I don’t see why 
foreign Governments take precautions to ensure that 
none but healthy bulls will be allowed into their coun- 
tries, while wo should be allowed to get unhealthy ones 
All our country. 

lesoo. Who is your director, so far as the inspection 
under this Order is concerned ?— The Ennis Urban 
Council. 

16310. Have you got any specific instructions from 
them as to what you are to do?— They have appointed 
me as Inspector; in fact, I was more or less allowed 
40 Put wie Order into force to the- best of my ability, 
anti 1 thought that probably many of the cowkeepers 
would not bo able to interpret the Order in a very 
happy fashion, and I drew up myself a set of Rules and 
regulations, embodying the provisions of the Order, 
and had a copy personally served on each man keeping 
cows, and I have endeavoured, as far as possible, to get 
them to carry out these Regulations. 

16311. Now, does anyone look into your work, and 
see whether you are doing it well?— Yes. 

16312. Who docs that?— One of the Local Govern- 
ment Inspectors has been here a few times to see 
whether I was carrying out the Order. 


i-.i t*!"*' y hat sort of inquiry did he make? — He asked 
did 1 furnish the necessary number of reports, etc. The 
Local Government Board Inspector knows as much 
about tbe carrying out of the Order as of the making of 
balloons, because he thinks that the necessary number 
of cubic feet of air-space and t-lic lighting cover every- 
thing, whereas they have absolutelv nothing to say at 
aU—or very little— to the health or suitability of tbe 
premises. You may have premises splendidly lighted 
and possibly have the air-space according to tape and 
rule, but still tbe whole thing may not be" healthy. 

16315. The converse is also true? — Yes. To people 
who cannot afford to make material structural altera- 
tions without going to great expense, I have pointed out 
how they may make small alterations that brought. 
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them within health, and I have satisfied myself that 
there are very few houses that cannot be altered in 
such a fashion that they will be fairly safe, until the 
people can provide better. 

16310. Dr. Moorhead.— Y ou must recognise that a 
certain amount of air-space must be given? What is 
the minimum?— Seven or eight hundred cubic feet. 

16317. Mr. CAMPBEr.li. — No? — Five hundred cubic 
feet in the country; but if you were to carry out every- 
thing in tlie Order it would work out at about seven 
hundred feet. 

16318. I don’t admit that? — I hold you could have 
the cows healthy without five hundred cubic feet of air 
apace. You must remember that in a town like Ennis, 
or in the country districts, it would be a different prob- 
lem to what it is in a crowded city. Here the cows are 
kept in independent sheds, not surrounded by high 
buildings. 

16319. Dr. Moorhead.— Can you tell us what the 
cubic consumption of air by a eow is?— I am not pre- 
pared to go into that, hut later on, if you wish to take, 
me on, I am ready. 

16320. You understand that a cow consumes more 
air than a human being?— Quite so. I hold it is a 
question of ventilation entirely. 

. 16321. It is a question of how often you change the 
air that the animals are breathing? — Yes. 

16322. You cannot do that in a very small space with- 
out a draught?— If you don’t think it would be very 
much trouble, I could bring you to one or two places 
where I have got the cowkeepers to adopt my sugges- 
tions, and though the air-space would not be five hun- 
dred cubic feet, or four hundred, I can still guarantee 
that the conditions are perfectly healthy and that you 
have ns much air ns if you were to provide seven hun- 
dred cubic feet. I hold that 350 feet would be quite 
sufficient, if you had the ventilation properly’ arranged. 

16323. Mr. Campbell, — How can you get space for 
your cow in 850 feet. You must give a certain amount 
of floor space? — Quite so. 

16324. As a matter of fact, 500 feet is worked down 
to the very minimum that is necessary? — I understand 
how it is arrived at. 

16325. Mr. Wilson . — The seven hundred figure only 
refers to the boroughs, but not to a minor town like 

this. You come under the five hundred feet rule? I 

thought when we were talking of the air-space that we 
were talking of the air-space in the towu. 

16326. I am inclined to agree with your view that 
the ventilation is very important? — Yes. 

16327. Mr. Campbell. — You cannot have a sufficient 
floor space for the cow unless you have sufficient cubic 
space? — If you want to make the best of a little place 
you can ventilate it in a fashion that will be healthy— 
you must remember that the cows are out all day. 

16328. Mr. O’Brien. — W inter and summer? — Yes. 

16329. Mr. Campbell. — Have you had any new byres 
ert-cted since the Order came into force? — No; but wc 
have some that were remodelled, and they have been 
done in a fashion that would meet the requirements 
perfectly. 

16330. Did the people inquire of you before they 
made the alterations? — Yes. 

16331. The point I wanted to get at is this. The 
bocal Government Board don’t lay down any specific 
rules for you — your Council hands you the Order and 
tells you <o administer it? — Yes. 

16032. Whether you administer it rigidly or laxly 
rests with you or your Council? — The Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector conics round. 

16833. Ho does not go to the byre? — He would not 
go if you asked him. I invited him to come and he 
absolutely refused. 

self?— V Therefore, it is left to your Council oi- your- 


16835-6. There is no co-ordination of ideas betwee 
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wer the country. 
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county efficiently, and they would not want n whole- 
time officer for the district of Ennis. My own idea is 
that you want a Public Health Department with County 
Officers of Health — medical and veterinary. 

16338. The Chairman.— Y our idea is that that would 
lie an expensive way to administer the Order?— Yes, in 
a country district. 

16339. If an appointment were made and controlled 
by a central authority, do you think it would ensure a 
more efficient carrying out of the Order?— Yes. 

16340. Mr. O’Brien. — Is that what you mean by 
saying in your summary of evidence that there is a 
need for ’ a Public Health Department, with County 
Officers of Health— medical and veterinary "?— Yes. 

We want a Public Health Department to supervise all 
matters and Acts that exist in connection with the 
public health. 

j 6 ® 4 !’ 7°" would have the various Medical Officers 
and Veterinary Officers appointed by this Head Depart- 
ment.— It might be a section of the Agricultural 
Department or some other public body. 

16342. And quite independent of tiic local people— 
or. would y°u have the local people to a certain extent 
mixed up in it as they are in regard to the Agricultural 
Instructors?— I would prefer to have it from a central 
authority. I look upon the work of the Medical Officer 
of Health, as it is conducted, as a farce. 

16343. You recognise the difficulty; the Medical 
Utneer is appointed by a local body composed, to a large 
extent, of his clients and friends? — Yes. 

16344. And it is almost impossible, however honest 
lie may be, to carry out his duties rigidly?— Quite so 

16345. You think that this Public Health Department, 
and the officer appointed by it would set that right?— 

Undoubtedly. For instance, if the Medical Officer of 
Health sees something wrong, he cannot interfere in 
tic thing himself, but if he had a County Medical 
Officer of Health he could report it to him, and he 
could come and see it, and take measures that the 
local officer is prevented from taking, owing to his 
position. Along with that, the Medical Officer of 
Health is only paid some paltry thing for it, and you 
cannot expect him to give good services. 

16346. Mr. Campbell.— And this would apply to the 
veterinary surgeon?— Yes. 

16347. Mr. O'Brien. — Let us come back to something 
you said before about the necessity of small loans to 
enable farmers to put their cow-byres into order. At 
present they can only borrow a sum of not less than 
£35, and you think it would be advisable if they could 
borrow a smaller sum on practically equally good 
terms? — Yes. 

16348. The farmers borrow from the Board of Works 
on very favourable terms?— Yes. 

16349. But it is often a larger sum than they require 
and the improvements that are necessary to be made 
might be carried out for £5 or ifilO?— Yes. 

16350. There are no Co-operative Credit Societies 
here? — I think we have a few in the countv. 

16851. I thought myself there was one" or two?— 

Yes. 


16352. Do you know if they are working that wav?— 
I don’t know. 

16353. The purpose of most of them is to advance 
small sums for such work. A loan has to be obtained 
for some definite purpose? — Yes. As regards the loan, 
1 would like if they were able to obtain it for that 
specific purpose. It is not n case of giving them a loan 
for general improvements. You should have it specified 
that the loan was for the purpose of erecting cow-byres, 
because it would be only by that means you would bo 
able to compel them to erect it, on a specification 
approved by some central authority. There is no 
doubt if you have your cow-byres arranged in such a 
way thnt the cows will be clean in spite of themselves, 
you can get rid of the principal difficulty. My difficulty 
is to get people to keep the cows clean. You can only 
keep the cows clean by having the floors put down in 
such a fashion that the cows could not possibly lie in 
the filth. If you do thnt you will have got rid of 
ninety per cent, of the difficulty of cleanliness. 

16354. Is there much purchase of strippers, or missing 
cows, by the poor people? — No; not about here. 

16365. Are there any goats here?— Yes; in parts of 
Clare they have a number of goats, and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the town. Goats’ milk is sold in 
Ennis. 


16356. Lady Everard.— What sort of breed 
goats? — The ordinary Irish-bred goats. 


the 
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10857. They only milk in the summer months and 
they kid about now? — Yes. 

10358. You have no goats that kid in the autumn or 
winter? — No. 

16859. Mr. 0 ’Biubn. — D o you know it they are really 
good milkers? — There is a district where we have a 
kind of goat that is supposed to be ft very good milker. 

16360. Miss McNeill. — How much in the day would 
the goat milk? — Two quarts in the day. 

16861. Mr. Campbell. — Are there flocks of goats on 
the mountains? — Yes. 

16362. To whom do they belong? — The herds of the 
farmers themselves. In the district near Burren, in 
the North of Clure, near Grusheon, you will find 
droves of twenty or thirty goats. The herdsman will 
always have twenty or thirty goats on the mountain. 

16368. What is ins doing with them? — He roars the 
best calves in the county. 

16364. On the goat's milk? — Yos. If you go to any 
of the ranchos you will find that the herdsmen have 
three of the best yearlings, and they arc fed on the 
goats' mills. 

16365. Mr. O’Brien. — H e pays nothing for the run 
of the goats? — No; that is part of his agreement. 

16366. Dr. Moorhead. — They nro all horned goats?— 
Some of them are without horns. I know a few dis- 
tricts where the goats have no horns and they seem to 
he better milkers. 

16367. Mr. O’Brien. — Those are not recent importa- 
tions? — No. 

16868. Mr. Campbell. — These without horns arc the 
best milkers? — Yes. I know a district whero they have 
hornless goats. 

163i'!). Miss McNeit.t.. — Wlio.ro is that?— In Crushccn 
in the Burren district. I was told that they had the 
breed for generations. 

1637 0. Mr. Campbell. — Duos the male goat have no 
horns? — I don’t know. 

16371. What do they do with the kids? — For their 
<jwn friends they will feed a particular one and make a 
present, and sell others in the different towns. In 
Corrofin every week you will find forty goats in the 
market during the season. 

16372. What price do they fetch? — About 2«. or 
2s. 6d. You may get more for one that was supposed 
to be milk-fed. 

16373. Is the skin of the kid valuuble? — You would 
find in the market five or six hundred skins sold to the 
representatives of the glove people. Dent’s send a man 
to purchase them. 

16374. Wlmt do they give for a skin? — About 12a. a 
dozen. 

16875. That is not very much. It is not enough to 
breed them for? — No; but in the rough country nothing 
else could do but goats. 

16876. Everyone is looking for good milch goats, and 
these people ought to advertiso them. There is no 
use in buying foreign breeds if you could got here 
goats to give two quarts of milk a day. Unless I mis- 
take the pvesent attitude of a good many persons in 
regard to goats, they would be prepared to buy good 
milking goats, if advertisements were put in the papers 
that they were for sale. The goats would require to 
be nice-looking and well-mannered? — The idea about 
the foreign goat is that he would be a less mischievous 
follow than the Irish goat, and that he would ho more 
amenable to keeping within his own district; and, of 
course, would bo nicer to look at. I saw some of the 
foreign goats about Clonmel, and a few in Limerick, 
and they were rather nice-looking fellows to look at. 

16377. Dr. Moorhead. — Is the Crushecn goat a large 
animal? — It is a fair size. 


16378. Mr. Campbell. — Wlmt time do they kid? 

About March, April, and on to May. 

10379. You don’t know how long they milk? — Some 
of them from four to five or six months. 

10380. One of the complaints brought against the 
Irish goat is that she milks a very short time? — That 
is not so. 

16381. Can you put us into touch with someone in 
the Crusheen district who would lot us know about 
thoso goats? — I don’t know that anyone 1ms taken any 
speeial interest in them. 

16382. Mr. O’Brien. — Don’t you think it would bo 
an excellent thing if the Commission requested you 
to make a special inquiry into those goats? — I would 
be very happy to do so. 

10388. Dr. Moorhead. — How long would those goats 
keep in milk? — Four, five, or six months, and some 
oven longer. 

10384. Mr. O’Brien. — So far as you know, they don’t 
come into season at any time other than the usual 
one? — They are not attended to in nny way. They 
have to take pot-luck. Matters are not arranged as 
regards the kidding. It. could be arranged, I have no 
doubt. 

16385. The Chairman. — It has boon suggested that 
if it were possible for you to induce some of the dairy 
farmers in a good position to start the building of 
what might he regarded as a model byre, it would 
bo a desirable object lesson for the countryside gener- 
ally, and if you could undertake such a duty as that 
it would probably he very helpful to you in demon- 
strating what you would wish to have done by every 
eowkeeper?— Wo have proof of that at the present 
time. Some few years ago, before there was any talk 
of putting these Ordors into force, there was an enter- 
tainment in a public hall, subscribed for principally 
by Lord Inchiquin, at Nowmnvkot-on -Fergus. Lord 
Inchiquin and the parish priest asked me to give them 
a locture; and wo selected tuberculosis nnd the milk 
question ns the subject of the address. Within a 
week after giving the lecture, I had at least twenty 
farmers in the district coming to me for advice as to 
what to do to their places, and in that district you 
would find two or three model byres at the present 
time, and they began in that way. 

16386. Mr. O'Brien. — Perhaps that was due to your 
personal magnetism?— No; but they will fall in if they 
get a little iend. 

16387. The Chairman. — Of course, you cannot in- 
duce all the people of the district to go and inspect a 
place ten or twolvo miles away. Would there be a 
possibility of having similar undertakings carried out 
m different parts of tho district? — If you could give 
some subsidy it would bo a splendid idea. 

16888. I am afraid the Milk Commission has not 
boon entrusted with subsidies?— Surely it will be ono 
of the recommendations they will make. I mention 
my lecture for the purpose of showing you that the 
people will try to follow uit example when they think 
it is for their own advantage. 

16889. It is extremoly gratifying, because it shows 
that the people appreciate, tho value of information 
when they get it from an independent source? — In the 
country districts I always find tho young farmers eom- 
mg to me and asking me for advice and lots of them 
would take stops to put my advice into practical 
effect. I say to the young men, “ Go home— never 
mind what your father or mother says, but knock a 
hole in the gable-end of tho byre and let in n little 
bit of air. It is hnpossiblo to drive them, but you 
ca m. Gi l? “ iea1, is my experience. 

The Chairman. — Thank you very much, Mr. Howard, 
for your interesting evidence. 


Mr. M. J. Caumody examined. 


16390. Tho Chairman. — Mr. Carmody, you are Town 
Clerk and Executive Sanitary Officer to the Urban 
Council of Ennis? — Yes; and Registrar of Dairies. 

16391 . We have heard from the Veterinary Inspec- 
tor what steps have been taken by your Council in 
order to enforce the provisions of the Dairies and 
-Milkshops Order? — Yes. 

• 16392. So that I don’t intend taking you over that 
ground again. Do you know of your own knowledge 
whether there is a scarcity of milk amongst the poorer 
.classes in your Urban area at certain periods of the 
year? — Yes, between October and May. I have gone 
into this question with the poorer people. In the 


months of October and November they find it very 
hard to get milk oven for money. Some get milk in 
the morning nnd cannot got it in the evening. In 
one case five children and the father and mother only 
got one pint of milk in the day. 

10893. Would they have bought more if they could 
procure it? — Yes. 

16394. And they were unable to do so? — Yes. In 

every case tea is substituted for milk. 

1(1395. Even in the case of small children? — Yes, in 
the case of a child a year old. 

16396. Have you ever heard of invalids beiug 
unable to procure milk yvhen ordered by the 
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doctor, and unable to take ordinary food? — One case 
came under my notice of a child that was an invalid 
and the mother told me she was ill for want of milk, 
and that if she could procure milk at any price she 
would buy it. 

16397. So that the absence of milk for children does 
not arise from want of appreciation of its full value? — 
No. I have asked questions of twenty poor working- 
men and their wives and they stated that if they could 
get milk they would use it more than anvthing else. 
One man had three children, and he said if "it cost him 
sixpence a pint he would give it rather than tea, and 
that his children did not know what a good drink of 
milk was. 

16398. That has its sad and gratifying features — the 
sadness owing to the inability to procure the supply, 
and the gratifying feature because your statement 
shows that these people appreciate the value of milk 
ns a food, and would use it liberally if it was at their 
disposal? — Yes. The price of milk in Ennis is 2d. a 
quart in the summer and 3d. a quart in the winter, 
but the poor people pay more than that for it. 

16399. Because they buy in small quantities? — Yes, 
and they don't get their due. 

16400. When retailed in that way, the price comes 
to more than 2d. or 3d. a quart? — Yes; it might come 
to 4d. The quality of milk is not as good as it should 
be. Complaints have been made as to the quality of 
the milk. 

16401. Are any steps taken by the Local Authorities 
here to have samples analysed in order to ascertain its 
constituents? — The Food and Drugs Act Inspector 
takes samples sometimes. 

16402. Has he ever had reason to institute prosecu- 
tions? — Not to my knowledge. 

16403. Have you a County Analyst appointed? — • 
There is a County Analyst appointed by the County 
Council. 

16404. Does he analyse for the Urban Council? — 
He has never done so in my time as Officer. 

16405. No samples have been sent during your ad- 
ministration? — No. 

16406. And you have not heard of any prosecutions 
having been ordered or undertaken in the local courts? 
— No; only for butter. 

16407. That is with regard to the quantity of water 
permitted? — Yes. There is another fact to which I 
would like to draw the attention of the Commission. 
In the Ennis Union they get forty pottles of milk in 
the day — that is 820 quarts; and the price is Is. 6d. 
a pottle, or 2|d. a quart. 

16408. Is a pottle a measure? — It is described as a 
" pottle " and it is equal to eight quarts. Twopence- 
halfpenny a quart is the price all the year round. 
That is for a fixed complement and the price is always 
a little bit over the ordinary. 

16409. Where would the contractor for the Union 
live. Is he resident within the Urban area of Ennis? 
— They have thirteen contractors. 

16410. They divide the contract into such small 
lots? — Yes; each supplies four or five pottles. 

16411. Is that in order to ensure cheap delivery, or 
to widen the competition? — I think it is to widen the 
competition. 

16412. And all these contractors would be resident, 
I suppose, within a few miles of Ennis? — Within a 
mile and a half or two miles of the Urban boundary. 

16413. Why I ask that question is to ascertain 
whether or not it would be possible for these people, 
if the demand exists in the town of Ennis for an ad- 
ditional milk supply, to send in milk? — My idea would 
be to start a central dairy for the town, to which 
people could bring in their milk. 

16414.. A depot? — Yes. 

16415. And buy from the farmers? — Yes. You 

would get it at a cheaper rate. 
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16416. That has been done elsewhere, and done suc- 
cessfully, we have been informed. Would you sun- 
gest municipal or philanthropic control ?—Phil an- 
thropic control. I imagine if it was a municipal 
it? 0 ’ the ex P enses "'ould be much higher. 

16417. On the other hand, the philanthropic scheme 
is open to this objection, that philanthropy like other 
good qualities, may be evanescent, and might be at 
one period running at fever heat and at another period 
be subject to the chills of autumn and the frosts of 
winter ; whereas, municipal control would not be sup- 
posed to be subject to climatic changes?— Yes 

16418. Therefore, there are difficulties, no matter 
which aspect of it one views ; but you do think it would 
be a possible and feasible, scheme to establish a depot 
m the toira, from which the poorer classes could have 
their supply; and by buying wholesale the milk could 
oe retailed at a lower price than the ordinary figure 
for retail delivery?— I should say so. 

16419. Mr. O'Brien. — That, of course, would mean 
having to pay considerable expenses in the way of 
renting a house and so forth, which are not borne by 
the milk at present? — Yes. 

16420. So it does not seem to me that vou would 
get your milk much cheaper, but that you would get 
a regular supply? — I say, at present a person supply- 
ing milk in the town is under a lot of expense in this 
way — he has to employ special men to go round and 
deliver milk, and this would be a heavy item. If a 
central dairy was established, all the farmer would 
have to do is to bring in his milk to the town. 

. 16421. Do you believe that if you had a milk depot 
m the centre of the town, the very poor people would 
send for the milk themselves?— I think they would. 

At present you can see them searching the town with 
jugs in their hands for milk. 

16422. We have had evidence of the difficulty of 
getting people to go across the street almost for milk? 

— I don’t think that would exist in Ennis. In Mr. 

Marcus Keane's dairy, his man told me that the aver- 
age supply in the town of Ennis would be about three 
hundred quarts of milk daily. 

Mr. Marcus Keane . — Not quite so much. 

Witness . — He also told me that he does not go 
through the poorer parts of the town delivering milk. 

16423. Mr. O’Brien. — I think that one wav out of 
a considerable part of the difficulty would." be the 
establishment of depots, where you would have the 
whole of the milk under proper supervision and pro- 
perly received, and so on; but once you come to the 
question of distribution it seems to me to add con- 
siderably to the expense. It adds to the book-keeping, 
too, and the question is, if you had a depot in the 
town would the people go there to get their milk and 
bring pennies? — My own impression is that if there 
was a central depot the poorer classes would go, if 
they were sure that there was a constant supply for 
them. 


16424. It is easy enough to supply, in a town like 
this, the well-to-do people, who take a certain supply? 
— Yes. I may state that Mr. Keane keeps no ac- 
counts. 

16425. Have you had any analysis of these samples 
of milk that were taken by the Food and Drugs In- 
spector? — No. 

16426. There were no prosecutions as a result? — No. 

16427. So you might infer that they were all right? 
— The Food and Drugs Inspector took samples of Mr. 
Keane’s milk yesterday, I was told. 

16428. The Chairman. — Do the children of the 
poorer classes look badly nourished? — Children are 
pointed out, and people would say, “ If that child got 
milk, it would look better.” They look very “ washy ” 
and you could know that it is tea that is being used; 
and one man told me that he mixed bread with tea, 
as he had no milk for his children. 


Mrs. Emma J. Allen examined. 


16429. The Chaiiiman. — I understand, Mrs. Allen, 
you are interested in the work of the Women’s National 
Health Association in this district? — Yes. 

16430. We have had in evidence unfortunately from 
almost every witness "that there is a great scarcity of 
milk at certain seasons of the year amongst the 
working classes in this district? — Yes. 

16431. Have you noticed that? — Yes, very much in 
the winter time, from October until May, and even 
amongst the better oS people there is a scarcity in 


this way, that unless you guarantee to take a certain 
quantity you could not get it. If you gave that 
guarantee you would be able to get the milk all right. 
You can get milk if you are a regular customer. The 
poor people cannot guarantee to be regular customers, 
and that is where they fail. 

16432. Because their demand is fitful? — Yes. I 

know one woman with nine children, and she says 
she can guarantee to take a pint of milk a day, but 
she cannot guarantee to take more, and then she has 
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to trust to chanee if she requires more. Her children 
are very delicate. She gives them tea. She gives 
milk to the young children, and I said to her that it 
would be better for her to use barley water than tea, 
and she said she did that. A lot depends upon the. 
means of the poor people as to the quantity of milk 
they take, and they consider that threepence a quart 
is. a great deal to pay for it, but the people who sell 
the milk cannot afford to sell it for less. The feeding 
of cows is very expensive in the winter, and every- 
thing has got so expensive that a great many who 
used to sell milk have given up the trade altogether, 
and farmers who used to send in their milk near the 
town have given up the business because the expenses 
were so heavy. 

16488. Have you any experience of the rural districts 
outside the town. How are the inhabitants of cottages 
built under the Labourers Acts off for milk supply? — I 
cannot say. I have no personal experience. In the 
country they won’t give milk to their own people. 
They cither sell it or make butter of it. 

16434. Do those who make butter in their own 
homes refuse to sell milk wholesale? — I caimot say 
that. 

16435. What I was curious to know is how far the 
scarcity of which you speak in the town extends into 
the country?— -I am only speaking for the town. 

16436. Do you live in the country? — No, in the 
town, and I don't know much about people of that 
class in the country. I don’t think the country people 
are very fond of drinking milk. 

16437. Do the mothers appreciate the value of milk 
as a food for their children? — Until lately I don’t 
think they did. They never seemed to be aware of that. 

16438. The work of your Association is very helpful 
in educating them? — I think it really is, and the 
doctors are all telling them to use milk,' but they find 
it very expensive. 

16439. Of course, the question of cost is a purely 
economic one, and many causes operate to produce 
the absence of money, and it is a very wide and big 
question; but what the Commission is inquiring into 
is whether or not people with money to buy are able 
to procure milk? — Yes, in the summer months. 

16440. There is no scarcity in the summer? — No, 
from May to October. It is only 2d. per quart in the 
summer,’ and there is a good supply. 

16441. Do the parents use more milk for children at 
that period? — Yes, far more, and as a rule the work- 
ing classes are better off at that time. 

16442. It is an evidence that they do appreciate the 
value of milk when they buy larger quantities? — Yes. 
I know people who have eighteen cows milking to-day, 
and would not have that number in the winter months. 

16443. Perhaps they would not have more than two 
or three out of the eighteen milking in the winter sea- 
son? — It would be more than that, but nothing like 
eighteen. Milk is quite easily got in the summer. 

16444. Dr. Moorhead. — Would you not think the 
enhanced price from eightpenco in summer to Is. in 
winter would pay for the extra cost of the winter feed- 
ing of the cattle? — People who sell milk seem to think 
it. is very hard to make money. Everything is getting 
frightfully dear. I really think that a depot would be 
a very good thing, that is if you could get people to 
send in their milk right and not to tamper with it. 

.16445. If you had an abundance of milk in the 
winter season could you dispose of it? — I think so. 

16446. Don't you think that the enhanced price of 
4d. per gallon ought to pay the cost of extra feeding? — 
The cowkeepers all complain of the expense and the 
difficulty of making profit. 

16447. Have you any Babies club in Ennis? — No. 

16448. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you know what the rate 
of wages is here for agricultural labourers?— 2s., 2s. 6d. 
and 3s. a day. 

16449. Dr. Moorhead.— Do the labourers get steady 
employment? — No. You will get a good man for 12s. 
a week and a house, and others only get 10s., and the 
farmers give them things in addition. Here in the 
town you would give 12s. a week to a working man. 

16450. Is the house rent very dear in Ennis for 
the working classes?— 2s., 2s. 6d., and 3s. a week. 


16451. Would you get a fair house for 2s.? — Yes, 
and a very nice little house for 2s. Gd. The houses 
are greatly improved. 

16452. Mr. Wilson. — You have an active branch of 
the Women’s National Health Association? — We have 
a branch, but I don’t know that we are very active. 
We are active in one direction. 

16453. Miss McNeill. — You have concentrated most 
of your attention on sanatorium work? — Yes. 

16454. When you have got that through you will go 
a little furthor?— A great many of the members would 
not have become members unless they were doing 
something like that. 

16455. Mr. Wilson. — The reason I asked the ques- 
tion was that we had evidence from Lady Mayo that 
in Nans the Association, having discovered the scarcity 
of milk in the town, took to organise a milk depot, and 
according to Lady Mayo's evidence the depot is on a 
self-supporting basis. It would appear to bo an ideal, 
which one should aim at if possible, not to have the 
thing run at a loss ns a charitable institution, but to 
experiment on a charitable basis with a scheme that 
may become self-supporting. In Naas, they have a 
manageress who lives in the house where the depot 
has been established. Some rooms in the house are 
let, and in this way the rent of the houso is secured. 
They begau with a supply of six gallons of milk in the 
week, and it grew to sixty-oight gallons a week when 
tlio depot was properly established, and it had gone 
up to 145 gallons a week when Lady Mayo gave 
evidence before tlio Commission, and stated that the 
depot was on a self-supporting basis. There is an 
almost identically similar enterprise in Carlow which 
the National Health Association is managing; and in 
Limerick we heard yesterday that a commercial be- 
ginning was made in regard to supplying milk to the 
public us a rosult of the educational work of the 
Women's National Health Association in that city. 
An ordinary milk supplier was struck by this idea and 
he put up a modem shop in order to sell milk in a 
proper manner, but the nucleus of this new enterprise 
was the work of the Women’s National Health Asso- 
ciation? — Yes. 

16456. So much have we been struck by that, that 
I think one of the sections of our Report will be to 
make use of the Women’s National Health Associa- 
tion, wherever it exists, in starting a depot? — 'Would 
not there be expense in starting a depot? 

16457. The Chairman. — Owing to the success that at- 
tended the philanthropic efforts of the Women’s Na- 
tional Health Association in Limcriek, a private in- 
dividual started a business on his own account as a 
milk vendor, and is engaged in carrying on a trade in 
a district that was not well supplied. It is a purely 
commercial enterprise? — Yes. 

16458-9. Miss McNeill. — The evidence in Limerick 
was that the cost of the distribution of the milk in 
the depot was a penny a gallon. There was no other 
expense. 

The Chairman. — The milk was given to a person 
who had a house, and was retailing it to the customers 
of the Women’s Health Association at a price fixed 
by them? — Yes. 

16460. Mr. Wilson. — You think there would be a 
difficulty in starting such an enterprise as in Nuns?— 
I am sure, at first there would be. 

16461. Miss McNeill. — "Would it not bo rather a 
desirnble thing for the Association to take up? — Ennis 
is not an easy place in. which to start things. 

16462. Mr. Wilson. — There was another suggestion 
made to us; instead of, ns it were, organising the milk 
suppliers, that an effort might bo made to organise the 
consumers and havo what lias boon called “ milk 
clubs " of people living in small houses who want 
small quantities and find it hard to get it, that they 
might form a body of little co-operative societies for 
the purpose of bulking their orders. Would that he 
feasible in this town? — I think so. 

16463. These people by bulking their orders could 
guarantee to take a respectable supply? — Yes. I 

imagine that might work. 

The Chairman. — We arc much obliged to you, Mrs. 
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16464. The Chairman.— D o you find, Mr. Keane, 
that there is a steady demand for the milk which you 
are sending in to Ennis for sale? Yes. 

ifctes. Were you engaged in that trade during last 
winter?— Yes; almost the whole of last winter I 
sent about one hundred and fifty quarts a day. ‘it is 
now a little more. 

16466. And that was all sold in the town of Ennis? 
— les. 

16467 You Li.™ learned from the Officer appointed 
by the Council what the Dairies and Milkshops Order 
requires regarding the housing of the cows and the 
conditions under which the milk should be handled. 
Do you consider that these provisions are drastic, or 
exacting? I think they are very necessary. 

16468. And you don't think that they iuflict any 
unnecessary hardship on those engaged in the trade?— 
No. -The only thing I have to do is to keep my out- 
house properly cleaned and whitewashed. 

16469 And that is a condition that should be ob- 
served by every cowkeeper?— Yes; and I re-modelled 
the cowhouses so as to have proper drainage and pro- 
per ventilation; and put down a partly concrete floor, 
and I don t think there was any great hardship about 
it. I began with a few cows. I was making butter 
at home and I had eight or nine cows to start with. 
The first year I had a lot of springers that I brought 
on to the dairy, and I have now about twenty-five 
cows. 

16470. You would be able to make provision to 
have cows calving at different times?— ies; I have to 
do so. It is rather troublesome. 

16471. It needs a little forethought?— Yes. You 

lmv e to think it over for nearly a year beforehand. 

16472. But the difficulty is not insuperable?— No. I 
occasionally find myself disappointed about a cow. 

16478. Do you live in the country?— About two 
miles from Ennis. 

16474. In your district do you think any difficulty 
exists amongst the working classes in procuring milir 
for their children? — My working-people buy milk from 
me \. a . beyond that I don’t know anything about the 
condition of the working classes in regard to milk. I 
think there must be some difficulty, because I don’t 
think the farmers like giving the milk even to their 
own families. I think they make it into butter. I 
don t think they give their children enough milk. 

16475. Mr. Wilson. — Y ou are referring io the far- 
mers in the creamery areas? — No. 

16476. You are referring to the man who makes 
butter at home? — Yes. 

16477. The evidence you were giving was not about 
the creamery area, but the area where the people make 
butter at home? — I am speaking of the Western dis- 
trict. They have the milk in their own farms and 
prefer to make it into butter. They may give skim 
m isjnn a & *hink the children like the tea. 

16478. The Chairman.—' W ould they not give them 
skim milk. Of course, it is only the cream the farmers 
churn ? — Yes. 

16479. Milk skimmed in the ordinary way is not 
denuded of its fat so completely as in the separator? — 

ic ion 4 farmers have pigs and calves to feed it to. 

Ib480. But I do sincerely hope that they would re- 
gard the children a little above the pigs and calves? — I 
don t think it is altogether the peoplo themselves, but 
a think the children prefer tea and sugar. At the 
same time, the farmers don’t feed their own children 
on a sufficient milk food. 

16481. Would you attribute that to want of appre- 
ciation of the food value of milk? — Yes. 

16482 Because really I don’t think they would act 
cruelly to their own children in depriving them of a 
ood which they thought was absolutely essential to 
selves" ^ lley would not - The cll ildreu like tea tliem- 

16483. Do you keep milk records?— I do, regularly, 
ijacli cow s milk is measured every day. 

rrin 6 !^ 4 1 HaV ! r ? U x be ? u keeping the records suffi- 
l0ng determme "’hat is the average milk 
tit ■ a eo J v In y° ur - vard for twelve months?— I find 
mat in my first year the average was 670 gallons per 
cow in twelve mouths. p 

I haf &a?yea h r° W C0W8? ~ An avera S a of sixteen 

yojflfad S r h„°J BRIE ^- Tllat means ever y cow that 
you had to buy coming in, too?— The total quantity 
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of milk yielded in twelve months, divided by the num- 
ber of cows I kept, worked out at 670 gallons per cow. 
Bast year the yield was fifteen gallons less owing to- 
the dry season. 

i o 87 4r^ be Chairman. — I s your land good dairy- 
land ? — Yes. 

• I* * s above fhe ordinary average of the land 

m Clare County?— It is. 

16489. Mr. O'Brien.— Y our land is not eorcass land? 
No; it is mostly cleared limestone land. There is 
a great difference, as you know, between one field 
and another. 

16490. The Chairman. — D id you give your cows arti- 
ficial feeding? — Yes — roots, mangolds, hay, and oil- 
C i2 S ud P ea - meul ! and we give bran mashes. 

16491. That is high-class feeding? — Yes; the cows 
give a very good return. 

16492. Mr. O'Brien.— H as the average of 670 gallons 
been obtained by the selection of the cows from time 
to time? — I have only been keeping the records for 
two years. I never looked into the matter until two 
years ago. We. had a small dairy of about eight cows 
before that, which made butter for the house and sup- 
plied the farm people with milk. I had two cows that 
gave a milk yield of over 1,000 gallons in the year. 

16498. The Chairman. — W ere they home-bred 

cows? — No; they were Westerns. 

16494. They were Clare-bred cows? — Yes; they came 
from that district west of Kilkee, where they keep very 
fine, cattle — the finest in Clare, I think they are. 

16495. Are they a good type; what kind are they 
m appearance? — They are not much to look at. They 
are not handsome. 

16496. Mr. 0 'Brien.— W hat do you do with the 
calves? — Sell them at once. There are people looking 
for the calves before they are born. 

16497.. Is that because they are known to come from 
good milkers? — Yes;. that is generally the case. 

16498. What do you get for these newly-born calves? 
— 4-3 10s. was the highest price I got for a newly-born 
bull calf last year. I sold the calves down to 35s. 

16499. The Chairman.— E ven 35s. is rather a good 
price?— The Clare calves are very dear. Limerick 
calves are cheap. 

16500. Mr. Campbell.— H ave you had much diffi- 
culty in getting good milkers?— tes; the hours are so 
early. They must be in the farmyard at half-past five 
in the morning. 

.16501. Miss McNeill. — H ave you men or women 
milkers?— I have men milkers, and also a woman who 
milks when I want anybody extra. 

16502. Mr. Campbell.— H ave you had much diffi- 
culty in getting the milkers to keep themselves clean? 
— My steward’s wife looks after them. They are all 
provided with milk aprons, which are washed two or 
three times a week, and then they are obliged to wash 
their hands after each milking. 

16503. Dr. Moorhead.— A nd wash the cow's udder? 
— I am not certain about that. 

16504. Or brush it? — Yes. 

16505. Mr. Wilson. — H ave you any experience of 
the tuberculin test?— No. I don't know anything 
about it. I did not get an unhealthy cow. 

16506. The Chairman. — H ave you suffered a loss 
from. tuberculous cows at any time? — No. There was 


16507. Mr. O'Brien. — W hat sort of wages do you 
have to pay your labourers here, because it seems to 
me that wages are rather high, and one witness said 
that the farmer now only got a milker to milk two 
cows. How many milkers have you? — Three or four. 
I have twenty-two cows milking at present, and we 
must get the milking over as quickly as possible. 

16508. In County Limerick we should have only two 
milkers for that number of cows — a dozen cows to the 
milker?— We want to get the milking done rapidly. I 
have three milkers generally, and sometimes four. 
The steward’s wife does milking sometimes. 

16509. What do you pay these milkers? — Two shil- 
lings a week extra pay; and I give them a small quan- 
tity of land, which is prepared and manured for them. 

16510. Would you say what is the general rate of 
wages? — 12s. Some people pay more than that and 
some people less. 

16511. The labourers living in the Union cottages, 
do they get as much as that?— I have a man living 
in a labourer’s cottage who gets 13s.' a week. 
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16512. Dr. Moorhead. — Is lie a milker? — Yes, and a 
yardman. 

16513. Mr. O’Brien. — You make this business pay? 
— Yes. I think I have a greater profit out of the 2d. 
a quart in the summer than out of the 3d. a quart in 
the winter. 

16514. Does it pay you so well that you would be 
tempted to do it on a larger scale? — I don’t think so. 

16515. Suppose they were to start a depot here, 
would you be inclined to double the number of your 
cows?— Of course, at the present, I cannot do more 
than I am doing. It would mean another horse and 
man on the road if I increased my supply. 

16516. You don’t sell to people by the roadside? — I 
sell through the streets. I sell to anybody. 

16517. You don’t go to stated customers with all 
your milk? — No. I first sell to my regular customers, 
and the remainder is sold to people who are not on 
my books and who pay as they take tire milk. 

16518. The Chairman. — You don’t have any sur- 
plus? — Yes; sometimes in summer, and even this last 
week I had milk coming back unsold. 

16519. Is that because the cart did not go in among 


the poor people? — I don’t know. My man tells me he 
goes through the lanes, but that he cannot sell it — that 
the people will not give 3d. a quart for it 

16520. Is it 3d. a quart still? — Yes; and will be 
until the 1st May. 

16521. You don’t think it would pay you, supposing 
all your milk was for winter production, at that price? 
— I say I make more out of the summer production 
thau out of the winter, because the expenses are less. 

16522. Do you keep your own bull? — Yes. 

16523. Is that a shorthorn? — It is a common bull. 

16524. Mr. O’Brien. — You don't keep any calves? — . 
I have two or three good heifer calves. Nearly all my 
calves are bull calves. 

16525. Dr. Moorhead. — Do you give any hand feed- 
ing in the summer time to your cattle? — I did last 
summer. I gave them cake. 

16526. Mr. O’Brien. — You have a difficulty about 
water to a certain extent?— No. I have a river. 

16527. Because that is a difficulty in some parts of 
Clare? — Yes, in some parts it is. It was last year. 

The Chairman. — -We are much obliged to you, Mr. 
Keane, for your evidence. 


The Commission then adjourned till the following morning to Limerick. 


THIRTY-FIRST DAY.— WEDNESDAY, 24th APRIL, 1912. 

The Commissioners met in the Council Chamber, City Hall, Limerick, at 10.30 a.riS. 

Present:— P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everabd; Miss Margaret McNeill; G. A. 
Moorhead, Esq., p.H.c.s.1. ; Alec. Wilson, Esq. ; Dermod O’Brien, Esq. ; John R. Campbell, 
Esq., B.sc. ; and Professor A. E. Mettam, b.Sc., P.R.C.V.S. 

S. W. Strange, Esq Seer eta 1 )')/ . 


Mr. T, E. Bennett examined. 


16528. The Chairman. — You are resident in the 
Kilmallock district, I understand, Mr. Bennett? — Yes. 

16529. And you represent the Irish Creameries 
Protection Society? — I do. 

16530. Is there a difficulty in the Kilmallock district 
in procuring milk for the working classes? — There is a 
great difficulty in the winter time. 

16531. Is that more or less than it was in days gone 
by? — I would say it is more acute. 

16532. How far has the introduction of the creamery 
system been responsible for that, if at all? — I do not 
think it is much responsible for it, if at all. 

16533. To what cause would you attribute the 
development of the scarcity if not to the creameries? — 
There is not such a harmonious feeling between the 
farming classes and the labourers as there used to be. 

16534. You think the relations are more strained 
between them? — Yes. 

16535. And the farmers are less anxious to make the 
lot of the labourer comfortable than in the days gone 
by? — That is so. The farmer, as a rule, claims that 

the labourer is not as honest as he used to be, and 
does not like him about his place, unless he is working 
there. 

16536. Is that in any degree consequent on the fact 
that the labourer has a cottage of his own independent 
of the farmer? — I believe it is due to that mostly. 

16537. And you think the occupants of these cottages 
find greater difficulty in securing milk than the man 
living in the farmer’s house? — Yes. 

16538. Is separated milk used at all for drinking 
purposes? — No. 

16539. Is there a prejudice against it? — There is, 
undoubtedly. 

16540. Is that prejudice well founded? — No. It is 
founded, or rather it was founded, originally on the 
belief that chemicals were used in the separating of 
the milk. 

16541. And that prejudice came with the introduction 
of the creameries, and it has not ceased? — That is so. 


16542. Are you familiar with the taste of separated 
milk? — Yes. 

16543. Is it agreeable to the palate?— No. I would 
nob say it is palatable. It is insipid. 

16544. Is it liable to rapid changes after being 
removed from the creamery — does it deteriorate in 
quality? — I don’t think it deteriorates, but it 
undoubtedly gets sour very soon. 

16545. Does the process through which it is put 
previous to churning destroy any properties which milk 
would contain? — It is pasteurised in a great number of 
creameries before it is separated. That would destroy 
all bacteria. 

16546. But does it also injure the food properties of 
the- milk, or does it make it less palatable than it would 
be otherwise? — It would harden the- casein, of course, 
and that would make it less digestible. 

16547. Do many of the creameries sell milk retail? 
— No, they are never asked. 

16548. Would they if they were asked? — I think so, 
if they could see it would pay to do so. 

16549. Is there any rule governing the creamery 
which would prevent the creamery manager from 
supplying, at a price to be determined by himself, any 
person who would make application for milk? — No, 
there is nothing to prevent him from doing so, if he 
can see that he can make it pay. He would require 
to put a man to look after it, and make special arrange- 
ments, and the sale would have to be sufficiently large 
to justify that expense. 

16550. But does it not seem a hardship that the 
occupants of cottages, and those engaged in working in 
a district should know that millr in large quantities 
was stored in certain places quite close to them, and 
that they were unable to procure sufficient for their 
children? — It is undoubtedly a hardship. 

16551. Would yon think it unreasonable that a con- 
dition should be imposed that would make it imperative 
on creamery managers to supply milk retail at a reason 
able price? — I don't think it would be any hardship. 
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16552. You don’t think it would dislocate the 
business in any way, or interfere to any considerable 
extent with the creamery management? — It would not. 
It would probably increase the wages a little bit. 

16553. I don’t suppose for a moment that it would 
be possible for the children of the working classes to 
no at any time for small quantities of milk, but that 
they should go at a fixed time, when it would be possible 
to leave a person in charge to distribute it? — Yes, it 
would be possible to do that. 

16554. It has also been suggested to us that if this 
trade of distributing milk in the creameries was adopted 
the milk might reach a wider area, because country 
carts that convey the bulk of the milk to the creamery 
might be utilised to distribute milk to others in remote 
portions of the district. Do you think that would be 
possible? — It would be practicable, I think. 

16555. How far do you think it would go to meet 
the scarcity that exists?— It would depend upon 
whether the labourers were willing to support the 
scheme. 

16556. One must contemplate that they are w ; lling 
to pay. The main cause of complaint is that thise 
having money to purchase cannot get milk? — I think 
that several creameries would hesitate about adopting 
the credit system. 

16557. It is not suggested that a credit system should 
be established. The suggestion has been made simply 
for the purpose of discovering a means whereby mhk 
might be made available for the working classes who 
have money and are willing to buy? — I think your 
scheme would be practicable. 

16558. I can hardly take the credit of this being my 
scheme, but it is a suggestion that has been made, to 
us by a witness. Is there any home butter-making 
carried on in the Kilmallock district at the present time, 
or does all the milk go to the creamery? — It all goes 
to the creamery. 

16559. Are you interested in dairy farming yourself? 
—No, but I was at one time. 

16560. Is there any inspection made of the dairies 
by an officer of the local authority? — No. 

16561. Are you in the Kilmallock Division? — Yes. 
16562. Has the. Kilmallock Rural District Council 
appointed a veterinary inspector to make an inspection 
of the dairy premises? — They have. 

16563. And does he pay periodic visits to the 
dairies in the district? — He has not done so yet, but 
he has not been long appointed. 

16564. There was, I understand, some friction 
between the Local Government Board and the 
Kilmallock Council regarding the appointment of an 
inspector? — Yes. 

16565. But a veterinary inspector has been 
appointed? — It is my belief that he has been appointed. 
I am not quite sure on the matter. 

16566. Mr. Campbell. — You don’t know his name? — 
Mr. Mitchell. 

16567. The Chairman. — Do you think it is a 
necessity for an inspection t-o be made to ensure that 
ft? milk is produced under proper conditions? — Yes, I 
think it would be well if an inspection were made for 
tuat purpose. Some creameries don’t pasteurise the 
milk at all. 

16568. Are you familiar with creamery management? 
—1 am manager of a creamery myself. 

16569. . Generally speaking, in what condition is in ilk 
brought into the creamery with regard to cleanliness? — 
About 50 per cent, comes in very good condition, and 
some of the rest arrives in very dirty condition. 

. 16570. And it is obvious that there is rather a burn- 
ing necessity to prevent milk being sent in in that 
ondition? — There is a very great necessity for that. 
16571. I don’t wish to introduce anything personal, 
w!. 1S i • • dirt Y milk fls a rule coming from small or 
lge dairies, or can you classify it in that way? — No, it 
mes from all classes. Some of the very largest dairies 
ifirvo 88 oareful as the .Y might be. 
t bj 72. Have you ever had occasion to reject milk by 
V<J 0n °‘ hhe condition in which it was presented? — 
ies, several times. 

J5 73 - What becomes of that milk?— They feed it to 
'-aives probably. 

thn? 57 L' Do , es any manufacturing agency take milk 
cream".- 8 A b , een .ejected by a creamery ?— Some 
^ ake nmlk that has been rejected by others, 
strict t-v In 8 °m e places where the supervision is less 
net they would accept milk that has been rejected by 
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another creamery?— Yes, it has been done on several 
occasions. 

16576. And apparently there is nothing in the super- 
vision exercised over the creameries to prevent that 
undesirable practice being continued? — No, there is no 
supervision of that kind. 

16577. Don’t you think it desirable that some such 
supervision should be established over creameries? 

—I think it would be very useful and beneficial to all 
classes. 

16578. Manifestly it is against the interest of the 
trade generally that it should be known that milk in an 
unclean condition is accepted in some creameries and 
the butter produced is sold as creamery butter?— Yes. 

16579. Would you not think that would mili tate 
against the interests of the trade in creamery butter 
generally— -a knowledge that such a thing could 
happen? — Yes, it would have some effect on it of 
course. ’ 

16580. Do you know anything of the conditions under 
which cows are kept— whether or not they are housed 
m proper byres and kept in a clean condition?— They 
are not boused at all in this county as a rule. 

16581. Not- even in the winter season?— Not as a 
rvde. In some few eases they are. In my own 
district they never put the cows into any house, except 
to have them milked, or if they were ill, or to hand- 
feed them. 

16582. But they are not fed in the house at all?— Not 
as a rule. 

16588. That is a custom that I was not aware was 
in existence. I was rather under the impression that 
h-oni Christmas to March they were always housed?— 
lhat used to be so, but not now. There are some 
housed, but only a very small proportion. 

£ hey are fed ou t,lp °P° U > 011 the land?— Yes. 

lbo8». Regarding the quality of the milk that is 
supplied to you, I suppose the only cause of complaint 
would be ns regards its cleanliness?— Yes. 

16586. Are those handling the milk eareful about 
keeping the vessels in a clean condition?— They are 
not. On the contrary they leave the milk vessels very 
often without cleaning them. 

16587. And they are not washed from one millring 
to another? — Not in some cases. 

16588. That would seem a most objectionable 
practice? — Yes. 

16589. Is provision made at all creameries for the 
cleansing of vessels?— Not generally. It is in some 
cases. 

16590. But not universally ? — No. 

. 16591. And would it not 'seem a necessary reforma- 
tion that provision should be made for the cleansing of 
the vessels every time they come to the creamery?— 

Yes, but no creamery cares to go to that additional 
expense. 

16592. Is there any difference between the adminis- 
tration of the proprietary and the co-operative 
creameries in that respect?— I don’t think so. 

16593. The custom is followed in some co-operative 
and in some proprietary creameries of making pro- 
vision for cleansing the vessels?— Yes, but only a few 
have the facilities for cleansing the milk vessels, 

16594. So far as the creamery manager knows, there 
are no facilities for cleansing at the dairies; and 
the milk may be milked into cans which have not 
even been rinsed?— Yes, that is possible. 

16595. Must you return to the customer his pro- 
portion of separated milk?— In 80 per cent, of the cases 
that is so, but a number of people leave their separated 
milk or part of it at the creamery. 

16596. Some of them do not require that it should 
be all returned? — No. 

16597. YVliat becomes of that at the creamery — is it 
ever sold for other purposes?— Yes, to other farmers 
who require it and to other people, and the balance is 
made into casein. 

16598. Is there much trade done in it to the poor 
peopie ? — The creameries are only too glad to get rid 
of it to anybody. 

10 599. What price iB charged for it to a small con- 
sumer?— About a penny a gallon, and threehalfpence 
or twopence m the winter time. 

16600. Do occupants of cottages and the wives of 
labourers ever buy separated milk for domestic pur- 
poses, or as a drink for their children?— They buy it 
for making bread and pig feeding, but hardly ever for 
drinking, so far as I know. 
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16601. Do you think separated milk is a valuable 
food for growing children?— I think it is a very good 
food. 

16602. And not an expensive one at the price you 
indicate? — No. It would be very cheap. 

16603. And why is it not more generally used; is it 
because of the prejudice that exists against its use, or 
that the children dislike the taste of it? — I think it is 
due to both causes. 

16604. Has any scare ever been raised in the district 
that separated rnilk might be the means of bringing 
disease into a family? — Yes, that occurs from time to 
time also. The local doctors gave the people that idea. 

16605. And they have been warned against the use 
of separated milk'as a possible source of danger to the 
health of their family? — Yes, in times when there was 
fever in the district-. 

16606. Has any precaution ever been taken by 
creamery managers to stop the supply of milk to a 
creamery from a family in which disease is known to 
exist? — Yes, they always stop it at once. 

16607. How does the information reach the creamery 
manager?— He is supposed to get the information from 
the doctor who is attending the case, but he often finds 
"it out by rumour, and then applies to the doctor. 

16608. Is it the rule with the doctors to communicate 
with the creamery managers? — I don’t think it is a 
rule. I think they often shelter the family they are 
attending; but I have no evidence of that. 

16609. Is not that a real live danger to the public 
health? — It is a very gi;eat source of danger. 

16610. "Would you suggest that it should be made 
imperative on a medical officer to report to a creamery 
manager when an outbreak of infectious disease had 
occurred? — Yes, I think every doctor should do that. 

16611. Professor Mettam. — W ould it not be better if 
he reported it to some supreme authority like the Local 
Government Board? — That would take too long a time. 

16612. The Chairman. — It is such an immediate 
danger that by that regulation days would elapse before 
the creamery manager would be advised of the outbreak 
of disease, and in the meantime milk would be taken 
into the creamery, and there would be the possibility 
of disseminating the disease? — Yes. 

16613. Dr. Moorhead. — Could he not report it to 
the local health authority; is he not in charge over the 
creamery? — Yes. 

16614. The Chairman. — Do the medical officers of 
health ever make an inspection of the creamery? — No, 
except as sanitary officers. 

16615. Do they ever make an inspection of the 
creameries? — Yes, as sanitary officers. 

’ 16616. And, of course, they don't take into their 
purview the condition in which the creamery is kept?— 
No; that is left to the Department of Agriculture. 

16617. But the Department has not got statutory 
power to enable them to go into a creamery to make 
an inspection.They can only go in by permission of the 
management? — The local doctor, at" any rate, does not 
inspect for any purpose except under the Public Health 
. Act. 

16618.. It seems to me that there is absolutely no 

supervision over creameries — that is legal supervision 

that could be enforced against the will of the com- 
mittee or manager? — No, there is not. 

16619. Don’t you think that is an undesirable state 
of things? — I think it would be very useful to have 
someone to inspect them from time' to time on that 
point. 

16620. Does your creamery keep open iu the winter 
season? — Yes. 


16621. Is there any development of winter dairying 
in the district?— No, there is not. 

16622. Or any prospect of it? — No. 


16623. Is the supply of milk in the winter greater 
less than it was five years ago?— I think it is less, b 
the ditterence is not very much. During January a i 
February the supply is practically nil. 


16624. And at that season, even in the creamery 
districts, there is little or no milk available for the 
working population?— I would say there is none. 


16625. Have you formed any opinion as to a scheme 
whereby it would be possible to increase the number of 
those who are engaged in winter dairying?— No. I have 
not. formulated any scheme. What is very much 
against winter dairying is the way farmers in" Countv 
Limerick hire for nine months only, and the servants 
go out of the district completely in the winter. 

16626. Would it not be possible to procure servants 


who would remain for the entire twelve months?— It 
would probably be possible. 

16627. Do you suggest that one of the reasons why 
winter dairying is not practised is because dairy 
servants leave the district in the -winter months?— I 
think that is one of the principal reasons. 

16628.- I would not regard that as an insuperable 
obstacle, because in a country like Ireland it would 
be possible to secure servants who would be willing to 
remain the whole year? — Yes, but first the farmers 
must be willing to take up the alteration. 

16629. I quite recognise that that is not the only con- 
dition that has to be considered, but I consider that 
is a condition that can be removed? — Yes. 

16630. Of course, other conditions would have to be 
altered as well? — Yes. 

16631. There would have to be considerable extension 
of the amount of land tilled iu order to grow roots and 
other crops that would feed the cows in the winter 
season ? — Yes. 

16632. Do you think that the milk yield of cows has 
decreased in the recent past? — Yes. I believe it has. 
In our district between 1001 and 1911 it has decreased 
about 10 per cent. 

16638. On what basis have you made that calculation? 
— Taking some of the farmers who had a steady number 
of cows, the same number of cows, that are supplying 
milk to ouv creamery all the time. 

16634. And comparing the gross supply year by year? 
— Yes. 

16685. Have you formed any opinion as to what cause 
has brought about that result? — I believe it is caused 
by the deterioration in the cattle from want of proper 
selection. People do not select their cattle now in 
the same way they used to do. Formerly people kept 
a great number of their young calves for cows, and 
now they go into the fairs to buy them. 

16636. That would rather indicate that the dairy- 
farmers are applying less intelligence in the manage- 
ment of their business than they were in the past? — 

I would say that they are taking less interest in it in 
that respect. 

16637. Mr. Campbell. — W hat is absorbing their 
interest? — I don’t know. 

16638. I hope they are not asleep? — They seem to 
enjoy themselves better than they used to do. 

16689. The Chairman. — Complaints are constantly 
made about the difficulty there is in making a profit 
out of the trade, but if they' will not employ their 
intelligence, and if they will not use diligence in carry- 
ing on their industry, it seems to me hardly reasonable 
to complain that it is not a profitable undertaking?— 
Yes. 

16640. Mr. O’Brien. — At what time do the farmers 
get up? — Between four and six in the summer time. 

16641. The Chaiuman. — And in the winter time? — I 
don’t know much about the winter time. 

16642. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you think there are many 
farmers who get up between four and six o’clock in 
the summer? — Yes. 

16643. The Chairman. — It seems to me that they 
utilise all their energy iu the summer months, and 
like butterflies and other creatures of that type, eurl 
up iu the winter, and apparently don’t expend much 
energy iu the management of their business? — Yes, 
they hibernate. 

16644. Lady Everard. — How much milk goes to 
make a pound of butter ordinarily? — In October and 
November it takes about two gallons. In April ami 
May it takes about two gallons and three quarts. 

16645. Would it not pay the creameries much better 
if they could sell whole milk in many cases than to 
make butter? — Wherever they see it would pay them 
to sell it they do so. 

16646. If they were getting eightpence or tenpence 
per gallon, wouid it not pay them better to sell it than 
to make butter? — Yes, but they like to have a large 
turnover when they do so. 

16647. If there was an organised demand in the 
neighbourhood you think they would be quite willing to 
sell the milk? — I know they would. 

16648. In your summary of evidence you referred to 
goats? — Yes.' 

16649. Do you approve of them? — I do. They are 
very useful in the country. 

16650. Are there many goats kept in your district? — 
Yea, a great number by the cottiers. 

16651. Do you know how much they milk as a rule? 
—I have no knowledge of that . 

16652. They are simply the old Irish breed of goat? — 
Yes. 
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16653. There has been no attempt made to introduce 
foreign goats? — No. 

16654. Don’t you think it would bo a great advan- 
tage if there was a knowledge that the creameries 
were inspected?— Yes, but I think it would be necessary 
that the farm should be inspected as well. 

16655. You would approve of the by-products of milk 
being placed under the same rules and regulations as 
whole milk? — Yes. 

16656. We have had evidence in one or two places 
that the separated milk from the creamery, two hours 
after it left the farmer’s house, was perfectly unusable; 
would not that bo the result of contamination? — 
It certainly would be contamination somewhere or 
other. 

16657. You say that several of the creameries have 
no provision for scalding the milk cans? — They have 
not. 

16658. We have had evidence that in some cases they 
do scald the cans when returning the vessels to the 
farmers? — Yes. Of course, the separated milk has to 
go back in the same can. 

16659. You would approve of all separated milk being 
pasteurised? — Under present conditions I think it would 
be a very useful thing to do. 

16660. You think it would he advisable for the 
separated millt before 'leaving the creamery to be 
pasteurised? — Yes. I think it would be very useful. 
The creameries pasteurise milk at the present time 
before separation, and that is sufficient, of course, 
where it is done. 

16661. Hardly? — I think once the milk is pasteurised, 
and immediately separated and then cooled, it is 
sufficient; it is not, perhaps, sterilised. 

16662. We have had it in evidence that separated 
milk was perfectly useless two hours after it was 
returned to the farmer’s home? — It may not have been 
perfectly pasteurised in that case. 

16663. Prof. Mettam. — Does your creamery work 
during the winter months? — Yes. 

16664. You only work two or three days of the 
week in winter? — Yes. 

16665. What price do you pay for milk? — The 
average is fourpence halfpenny, and we return the 
separated milk free. 

16666. You take samples of this milk, I presume, 
when you receive it? — Yes. 

16667. Not every day? — Yes, every day. 

16668. From the same farmer every day? — Yes. 
16669. What do you take that sample of milk for? — 
To test it for butter fat. 

16670. And only for that? — Yes. 

16671. You also spoke of dirty milk. What exactly 
do you mean by dirty milk? — Milk having hairs and 
hits of grass and that kind of thing in it, and dirt from 
cans not sufficiently clean. 

16672. Dr. Moorhead. — Visible dirt, you mean? — 
Yes, and invisible. 

16673. Prof. Mettam. — Things fall into the milk in 
the process of milking — things that should be removed 
by a sieve? — Yos. 

16674. When you say dirty milk, you don't necessarily 
mean baoterially dirty? — Yob, I mean that, too. 

16675. How long do the cows milk in your neighbour- 
hood?— About nine months. 

16676. And I think you stated that they are not 
boused at all?— They are not. 

16677. During any part of the year? — No. 

16678. Where aro they placed when they are dry? — 
They are in a special field. 

16679. They are placed in a small paddock? — Yes. 
16680. And they are sheltered at night? — They select 
land that is sheltered. 

16681. They never go into even an open house? — No. 
16682. And in these paddocks they are fed on hay 
and water? — Yes. 

16683. That is all they get? — Yes. 

16684. Plenty of water? — Yes. There are some cases 
™ere cows are taken in when they are ill, but that is 
a different thing. 

16685. Mr. O’Brien. — These cows are out on 
waterages and fields that aro kept for them? — Yes. 

16686. Dr. Moorhead. — Do I understand you say 
yo “ Pasteurise the milk in your creamery? — Yes. 

16687. What particular plan have you for pasteurisa- 
tion?— The milk is heated up to 175 or 180 degrees and 
men separated. 

16688. For what length of time is it heated to that 
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temperature? — It is continually flowing in and out. 

It would take probably five minutes to pass through 
the pipes. 

16689. Prof. Mettam. — Do you think that the 
temperature is sufficiently high to destroy the putre- 
factive organisms? — Yes. 

16690. Dr. Moorhead. — The majority -you mean. 

Not all?— Not all. 

16691. The milk is not reheated again after that? — 

Not as a rule. 

16692. I would call that the quick method? — Yes. 

16693. Then when the milk is separated, at what 
temperature is it? — After separation it would be a few 
degrees lower, probably 160 degrees. 

16694. You cool it? — Yes. 

16695. How do you cool it? — We run it over a 
cooler. 

16696. That is an exposed cooler? — Yes. 

16697. The milk is exposed to the air? — Yes. 

16698. Do you use auy ice? — No, water. 

16699. Wliat temperature can you keep it down to? 

— 80 or 90 degrees. 

16700. Is it delivered into the vessels of the people 
who bring you the milk at a temperature of 80 or 90 
degrees? — I would say it would be about that. 

16701. These vessels are not very clean, you say? — 

Sometimes they are not. 

16702. About how much milk do you get through in 
the year? — About a million gallons. 

16703. From what area would this million gallons 
come? — From three creameries. « 

16704. Your creamery is a centre then? — Yes. 

1670/5. And the milk would come from an area of 
how many miles? — There are tivo other creameries 
besides ours in Kilmalloek alone. 

16706. You don’t get milk from them? — No, but 
they are supplied from the same district. 

16707. What area would you cover? — About two 
miles radius nround Kilmalloek, and the other creame- 
ries cover about two miles radius also; but then there 
are other creameries again getting milk from the same 
districts also. 

16708. Have you ever been asked to supply raw 
milk to the people about? — No. 

16709. Mr. Wilson. — With regard to the creamery 
that you yourself represent, is it a co-operative or a 
proprietary creamery ? — Proprietary. 

16710. That is to say, it is a creamery that exists 
for the making of butter? — Yes. 

16711. Not for the making of money for the farmer? 

— For the purpose of making butter. 

16712. The co-operative creamery, as I understand it, 
is a society which exists in order to make the greatest 
possible, amount of money for the farmers? — Yes. Ours 
is not that. 

16713. From that point of view — from the point of 
view of the farmer who wishes to make money, surely 
it is arguable, at any rate, that the sale of whole milk 
might be more useful to him than the selling of butter 
if he got a sufficient price? — It would. 

16714. But your society would not be interested in 
the selling of milk? — We would, certainly. Anything 
that pays us we are willing to take up. 

16715. As I understand tee proprietary creamery, it 
was more for tee purpose of making butter than of 
making money for tee milk producer that it was 
started?— Yes, they are started for making money like 
any other business concern, and if they can see their 
way to add a new branch to their business they will 
do it very readily. . 

16716. As a business proposition what price would 
it be necessary for your society to obtain for the whole 
milk in order to make you change from the butter 
trade to the milk trade?— It would require a certain 
amount of trade to be guaranteed in order to take it up. 

16717. Everything must have a beginning? — Yes._ I 
would say eightpencc in the. summer, and one shilling 
in the whiter, in small quantities. 

16718. Can you suggest to us why your society, or 
similar societies, do not at the present moment get 
these prices by sending their milk into suoh places as 
Dublin and Belfast, because these prices are available 
in the market?— Yes, but they are not available whole- 
sale. We. should have a milk distributing centre if 
we wanted to do that. 

16719 Well, I don’t know. Tenpence a gallon all 
the year round is a good wholesale price for milk iu 
Belfast? — We cannot get it in Dublin or Cork, and 
Belfast is too far away. 
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10720. It is too far for you, I agree, but I have 
been at a loss to understand why a market with a 
wholesale price of that kind is not filled by the 
creamery system of the country, which appears to me, 
as a citizen of a town, to be satisfied with half the 
available price by turning the milk into butter? — It 
pays better. 

16721. Than it pays to sell at tenpence a gallon in 
the city? — ■'We cannot get tenpence a gallon. -It takes 
l&d. per gallon carriage from Kilmallock to Dublin, and 
9d. a gallon is possible in the winter time, but it is 
not possible in the summer: when you take 1-^d. out 
of the ninepence it does not pay. 

16722. That is to say, at the present time, in your 
opinion, as a business arrangement, the available whole- 
sale price for milk in the cities does not make it worth 
your while to go in for that trade? — That is so. We 
do supply milk to Dublin in the winter time. 

16728. When you send milk to Dublin, you would 
send it to the city middleman? — Yes. 

16724. And he' would get the best part of the profit 
that was to be made? — Yes. 

16725. His interest -would be to cut down your price 
as low as possible, and to get as much as possible out 
of the consumer? — Yes. 

16726. Would there be any insuperable difficulty m 
the way of handling your own distribution iu the city 
as a co-operative organisation? — It would not be 
insuperable, but it would be extremely difficult to 
organise it, and to keep a strict watch on the distribu- 
tion. . , „ 

16727. It would not be insuperable, however? — No. 
It would be possible, but very impracticable, I think.. 

16728. In the creameries at the present time, milk 
goes through pipes aud shutes aud so forth. From the 
time it gets in until the separated milk is returned, it 
must be in contact with a very considerable area in 
cubic feet? — Yes. 

16729. What is the ordinary method of cleansing the 
inside of pipes and the surface of tanks? — The usual 
way is to pour in soda and warm water and steam it 
through the pipes, and afterwards steam these pipes. 

16780. Is that sufficient to keep down bacterial 
growth in these surfaces? — Yes. 

16731. Miss McNeill. — Do you undo the junctions? 
✓ — That is done periodically. 

16732. Is it not done every day? — No. About once 
a week. 

16783. Mr. Wilson. — According to that, when the 
separated milk leaves the creamery, and when it is 
managed iu the way you say, there should be very 
little bacterial life in.it? — Very little. 

16734. Is that the condition? — Yes. 

16735. Have you tested samples of separated milk to 
see what the bacterial content was?— I have. 

16736. And what sort of figures did you get? — I 
forget now. It was some few years ago in the College 
of Science. 

16737. Were the samples taken in the actual routine 
of business? — We got the samples from creameries, 
but I have not tested it at home. 

16738. If the milk was bacterially clean, surely it is 
not possible for it to go wrong iu such a short space 
of time as two hours? — Not so soou. The cause of its 
deteriorating so rapidly is because it has no butter fat 
in it, and because it is sent back at a temperature, 
favourable to bacterial growth — that is 80 or 90 degrees. 

16739. You don't chill it down lower? — No. It would 
require a great deal of plant and water to chill it down 
very low, and creameries are sometimes very short of 
water. 

16740. When Mr. Poole Wilson, of the Department of 
Agriculture, was giving evidence before the Commis- 
sion, he said that it was his opinion that there were 
two hundred or two hundred, and fifty creameries that 
had not any pasteurising plant at all. Would you 
suggest that that figure was too low? — No. I think 
it would probably be right. 

16741. So that according to that statement the 
majority of creameries in the country do not pasteurise 
either whole milk or separated milk? — I daresay there 
are a great number. 

16742. In these creameries, obviously, the bacterial 

life in separated milk must be very considerable? 

There is no doubt about it. 

16743. You spoke a few minutes ago about the milk 
yield of the cow — that it had decreased? — Yes. 

16744. Can you tell us how you arrive at that figure 
of ten per cent.; was it by taking into account the 


number of cows that are supplying your creamery and 
dividing it into the number of gallons that you handle 
in the year? — Yes; the number of gallons per cow is 
the result. 

16745. That you actually handled, or did you make 
any allowance for what the farmer was retaining at 
home? — I made no allowance for that, but the con- 
ditions would be vory much the same in each year. 

16746. What figure did it reach — the average yield 
per cow per year?— Something over five hundred 
gallons. It was not lately I made the calculation at 
all. 

16747. You estimated that something over five 
huudred gallons of milk per cow reached you in the 
season’s milking? — Yes. 

16748. If the farmer retained anything at nil adequate 
for his own family, that would add a considerably 
fair figure per cow? — It would not, because there were 
twenty-five or thirty cows in each place. 

16749. The individual dairy happens to be rather 
large in your district? — It is the largest in Ireland. 

16750. What about the person that we are hearing a 
great deal of lately — of whom, I admit, I am doubtful 
if he exists at all in any large number; that is, the 
greedy farmer who starves his own family by not 
retaining a sufficient quantity of milk at home? — I 
have not seen him. 

16751. Have you ever heard of him? — No, I have 
not heard of any case of that kind. 

16752. We have been told that both inside creamery 
areas and outside creamery areas — whether the farmer 
made, butter at home or sent his whole milk to the 
creamery, that they did not keep enough for the main- 
tenance of their own families? — I think there are very 
few, if any, of that class in our district. 

16753. You are not familiar with him at any rate? — 
No. 

16754. Arc there any of the home butter-makers in 
your neighbourhood?— I know of only one. 

16755. One. single farmer making butter in his own 
premises? — Yes. 

16756. The other creameries iu your neighbourhood, 
are they proprietary or eo-operative? — There are co- 
operative creameries all round, and also some pro- 
prietary creameries. 

16757. Working each, of course, for its own hand? — 
Yes. 

16758. What would your own suggestion be for 
arriving at an improvement in the condition of the 
milk trade in the country that you are familiar with; 
have you any scheme to bring before the Commission? 
— No, but I think it would bo necessary to appoint 
inspectors to see that the milk is made clean both at 
the creameries and on the farms. 

16759. As to making it of some use for the poor man 
to get a supply, you have not advised any kind of 
remedy for the shortage that may exist here and 
there? — No. It would be very useful, I think, if 
poor people were encouraged to keep eows. Some of 
them would keep cows if they wore encouraged, I 
believe. 

16700, Mr. Campbell. — By poor people, do you mean 
small people? — Labourers who have plots. 

16761. Do you think they could keep a cow on the 
plot? — Some of them are doing it. 

16762. How do they manage it — does an acre 
actually feed a cow all the year round? — Some of them 
grow crops and feed them in the winter time on roots. 

16768. On their acre? — Yes, and they buy hay. 

16764. Are you in a position to state that with the 
roots grown on the plot, plus a little hay, they can 
keep a little cow? — They do it. 

. 16765. Do they do it 'well?— Fairly well. 

^ 16706. Do they send you milk to your creamery?-— 

16767. How much would they be able to send you? — 
I don't exactly know — about two gallons to the cow 
per day. 

16768. Do you happen to have in your books at the 
present time any labourer who keeps a cow on bis 
aoro, and who is sending you a couple of gallons of 
milk per day? — Yes, we have. 

16769. At the present time? — Yes. 

16770. Do you think he keeps any milk for hi® 
family? — I don’t inquire iuto that. I suppose he does- 

16771. And does he go on selling you the milk tore 
the nine months? — Yes. . 

16772. Dr. Moobhead. — Two gallons per day? — Not 
necessarily. It varies. 
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16773. Mr. Campbell. — What is the smallest quantity 
that a man would bring you in? — A gallon; sometimes 
we get half a gallon. 

16774. There are small suppliers of that kind? — Yes. 
16775. Are there many small men doing that?— No, 
there are not many coming to our cieamery; two or 
three probably. 

16776. But you are aware of that being done 
generally throughout the county — small men bringing 
milk to the creameries? — Yes. 

16777. You would be in favour of encouraging the 
giving of cows to each of the Union cottage holders? — 
Not to each. I would be in favour of giving cows on 
the hire purchase system, and making it a condition 
that they would sell milk to their neighbours. 

16778. And not to the creameries? — Yes. 

16779. Do you think it would be possible to get 
three men to join together and keep the cow for their 
families? — No. 

16780. Why? — They won’t agree. 

16781. You do not think that is practicable? — No. 
16782. You are in favour of the creameries taking 
up the business of supplying milk to labourers and 
others needing it? — Yes. 

16783. And you see no objection to that from your 
point of view? — No. 

16784. If you can get money? — Yes, that is my idea. 
16785. What radius do you collect milk from? — 
About two miles. 

16786. So that some of these labourers would have 
to come two miles for the milk? — Yes. 

16787. Unless you devised a system of sending it 
back to them? — That is so. 

16788. But it does not seem a very reasonable pro- 
posal that the milk should be taken in two miles and 
then taken back two miles again to the labourer? — No. 

16789. Would it not be far better if the labourer 
could go to the farmer for it? — Yes, very much, but 
the farmers won’t sell it, as a rule. 

16790. Having reconsidered this question, are you 
positive now that the sale of new milk by the 
creameries would meet this difficulty that we are here 
inquiring into? — I believe it %vould, if the creameries 
could be assured of getting the. price of the milk. 

16791. This is a very serious question. It is one 
of the proposed methods of getting over the difficulty, 
to get the creameries to sell new milk, and you, 
having considered the matter fully, have come to the 
conclusion that that is the recommendation that you 
would put forward? — I believe it is possible. 

16792. And to solve the whole difficulty? — Yes. 

16793. You see no difficulty at all? — Yes, but no 
insurmountable difficulty. 

16794. What are these difficulties? — The procuring 
cf a suitable person to take charge of the department. 
16705. In your own creamery? — Yes. 

16796. That would not be a great difficulty? — That 
would be one difficulty. Another difficulty would be 
to get the money for the milk. 

16797. That is a difficulty? — Yes; and another would 
be dealing with the milk that was not delivered. 

16798. Would not there be a great difficulty and 
delay in the carts stopping at the roadside and in the 
bye-lanes and side-roads giving out milk to their 
neighbours? — There would. 

16799. Do you think that that would work? — I don’t 
think it would work very satisfactorily. 

16800. You don’t think the scheme is a very satis- 
factory one? — Not as a whole. 

_ 16801. It does not stand investigation, I am afraid. 
You say that one of the methods that you would recom- 
niend for the improvement of the cleansing of the milk 
is to appoint an inspector. Who could be a better 
inspector of your own milk than yourself? — We do 
all we can to try and keep the milk clean. 

16802. What more can an inspector do? — He would 
have power to institute proceedings. 

16803. Would you give him power to prosecute? — I 
would. 

16804. Do you think he could get it if he tried? — I 
think he would. 

16805. Is your Creamery Managers’ Association 
prepared to recommend that the Department should 
have power to prosecute for dirty milk in your 
creamery? — I think the creameries would welcome it. 

16806. Mr. O’Brien. — Following up the question of 
Professor Campbell about prosecuting for dirty milk, 
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you have no power at present to deal with a farmer 
who sends in dirty milk, beyond refusing to take his 
milk? — No. 

16807. There is no fine instituted? — No. 

16808. You cannot deduct anything from his monthly 
cheque? — No. It is not generally done. 

16809. You contend the inspector would be able to 
prosecute if he found dirty milk, or if you reported it 
to him he would be bound to go to the man's farm 
and see the condition in which the milk was being 
produced? — Yes. 

16810. He has that power at present, of course? — 

Yes. 

10811. Under the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — 

Yes. 

16812. But you think it is not very much exercised? 

— I think it is very little exercised. 

16813. Who does this inspection with you? — It has 
not been done at all yet, I think. 

16814. The farmers’ byres or cow-houses have 
not to your knowledge been systematically inspected 
by anybody? — I have no knowledge of their having 
been inspected yet. In our locality there was a 
dispute between the Local Government Board and the 
District Council, and it was only quite recently, I 
believe, that anything has been done. 

16815. Mr. Wilson. — Have you not got the most 
powerful of all weapons in your own hands by refusing 
to receive milk that is dirty? — Yes, but it will go some- 
where else and be taken. 

16816. Air. O’Brien. — In your district there are so 
many creameries that if you refuse milk some other 
creamery will take it? — Yes, that is our difficulty. 

16817. Yours is not a co-operative creamery? — No. 

16818. Are there any of these creameries near you 
who take milk for condensing purposes. Have Oleeve's 
a depot near you? — Yes. 

16819. And if you refuse to receive milk because it 
was dirty, it runs the risk of being bought by Cleeve's, 
or by some co-operative creamer^?— Yes, it is quite 
possible, and that has been done in many eases. 

16820. You know yourself that milk that you refused 
was taken up to the next creamery and bought there? — 

Yes, I know cases of that. 

16821. It is quite common, I think, in some parts? — 

Yes. 

16822. Do the farmers sending in milk about here 
use cloths for the tops of the tankards? — Yes. 

16823. Are they clean? — Sometimes. 

16824. Would you reject milk that was sent in with 
dirty cloths on the tops — I mean obviously dirty? — If 
they were extremely dirty we would, but that means 
losing a supplier altogether. . 

16825. That is worse than refusing the milk? — Yes. 

16826. You don’t refuse milk because it is sent with 
a cloth to tighten the lid? — No; we would like to do it. 

16827. I thought that in certain districts no cloth 
was allowed to be used at all, because of the difficulty 
of having clean cloths, but that is not so in your 
creamery ? — No. 

1G828. Do they send to all the creameries in your 
district with cloths? — Yes. 

16829. Mr. Wilson. — Has it ever been attempted in 
an area where there were two or three of these com- 
peting creameries that the managers should act on a 
common policy with regard to dirty milk? — It has 
been attempted on various oceasions, but still there are 
all kinds of disputes about certain customers. 

16830. You don’t think that is a practical method? — 

It has not worked. 

16831. Mr. O'Brien. — You say that in your district 
a great many of the cows are out on winterages in the 
winter and not housed at all? — That is so. 

16832. That is when they are dry on the place? — 

They are out all the time. 

16833. Do you know at all if these cows, or any 
cows, in your district suffer from tuberculosis? — I don't 
know. I have no means of knowing. 

16834. You have not heard of farmers having to 
destroy a cow having tuberculosis? — No. I heard of 
cows getting delicate, and they constantly sell them 
off. 

16835. Do they allow the cows to calve out of doors, 
or are they brought in? — Sometimes they calve in, and 
sometimes they calve outside. 

16836. Do they keep the calves? — Some are sold and 
some are kept. 
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16837. Is there much mortality amongst the calves? 

Very little amongst the calves that are sold, I find, 

but there is a pretty large mortality amongst the cattle 
that have been bred at home. 

16838. That is from bad treatment?— I don t know. 
We have not found out what the cause was. 

16839. These Cows that are used to the open air so 
much should be free from tuberculosis. You have not 
heard of many of these “ piners ”? — No. 

16840. I suppose no one ever tests cows with a 
tuberculin test in your district? — I have not heard of 
any test being applied in that way. 

16841. You say there is practically no winter 
dairying in your district? — Yes. 

16842. When a cow misses, is she sold and bought 
by the labourers because she won’t be in calf for the 
next year, and bought for the milk of the season, and 
then sold in the spring? — No; I don't know of any such 
case. 

16843. The labourers don’t go in for that?— No. 
16844. It seems to be a regular system in some parts 
of the country? — They don't do that in our district. 

16845. Is it the wages that prevent them trom taking 
up winter dairying, or is it that the farmers won’t be 
bothered with it? — I think it is because they won’t 
take the trouble to make a change, or that they don't 
see their way to do so- 

16846. Is there much tillage in your district? — Verv 
little. 

16847. No green crops grown for winter dairying? — 
It is very little. There is a little increase within the 
last few years. 

16848. That is the result of the agricultural 
inspector's work? — Yes; it would be largely attributable 
to that. 

16849. How is the milking done in your district — 
by men or women? — By women, and also by men. 

16850. Not by the farmers' wives and daughters? — 
By the smaller farmers' wives and daughters. 

16851. Yours is a district of fairly large dairy 
fanners? — Yes. 

16852. Men with twenty to thirty cows?— Yes; that 
is the average. 

16863. Do they usually employ hired labour for the 
milking season? — Yes. 

J™ 54 ' £ irls {rom Kerry?— Yes, and from West Cork. 
168oo. That goes on still? — Yes. 

^16956. And the servants go away at Christmas?— 

16877. And are re-hired for the next May?— They 
are re-hired m the middle of March. ‘ 

Do you sell cream at all?— Very little. 
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16869. It is not the case that people raising stock 

have ceased to come to. your district to buy stores? 

No. They come to our district almost in' preference 
to auy other. 

16870. Dr. Moorhead. — That is to buv cattle for 
milk purposes? — Young stock for selling afterwards for 
milk purposes. 

16871. Mr. O’Brien.— W ould you ascribe the 
mortality amongst the calves at all to the use of 
separated milk? — No. It is not due to that. Some of 
the calves arrive diseased. 

16872. Is there much white scour? — There is verv 
little. 

.16873. Do many' of these calves die within a few 
hours of birth? — Yes, a fair proportion of them do. - 

16874. Only the healthier calves then are sold? 

Some die later of lung disease, and some of liver disease 
of some kind, I hear the farmers say. 

16875. Mr. Wilson.— T o what do you attribute that? 
— I believe it is due to unhealthy cattle generally. 

16876. To what do you attribute the unhealthy 
cattle? — To in-breeding, I daresay. 

16877. Dr. Mooiuiead. — Has the treatment of the 
dam anything to do with it? — I think myself that the 
cows should be sheltered from the weather while they 
are carrying their calves. 

16878. Where do you get your water supply from? 

A well. 

16879. Is that well on your own premises?— It is. 

16880. Has the water of it ever been tested?— It 
was not examined lately. 

16881. It has never been examined? — Yes, at the 
beginning when we were sinking the well, but not 
since then. 

16882. How deep is that well?— Forty-two feet. 

16888. The Chairman. — How is your price fixed for 
milk? — On the butter fat system. 

16884. How do you determine wliat the price to be 
paid is, in view of the fact that yours is a proprietary 
creamery? Is it in competition with other trading 
creameries in the district? — Yes. 

16885. And your price is based on what they pay? — 
Not necessarily, but on what we can afford to pay after 
paying the expense. 

16886. Have you ever lost a supply from a certain 
farm because you were not paying as high a price as 
the co-operative creamery? — Yes; we have several times 
lost and gained suppliers for that reason. 

16887. It fluctuates? — Yes. 

16888. You sometimes are able to pay more than 
the co-operative creameries and sometimes less? — Yes; 
that happens. It does not always happen that every 
creamery is paying exactly the same price. 

16889. Do you employ male or female labour in your 
creamery for making butter?— We employ females' for 
butter-making. 

16890. Do you do any trade in London? — We do a 
large trade in butter. 

16891. Do you send any milk or cream to London? 
— We do in the winter-time. 

16892. Only in the winter season? — Yes, from 
October to March. 

16893. Do you send untreated milk to London, or is 
it pasteurised? — It is pasteurised. 

16894. And cooled? — Yes. 

16895. Have you made any provision for dealing 
with the sewage from your creamery ? — Our sewage goes 
mto the town sewage system, and there is no com- 
plaint. 

16896. You are located in such a position that yon 
are able to connect with the town system? — Yes. 

16897. Mr. Wilson. — Have you noticed any chauge 
in the volume of the Irish demand for the butter output 
from your creamery? — No; I have not. 

16898. You are not selling more butter to Irish 
consumers than you were, say, ten years ago? — No, 
we are not selling any more than we used to do. 

16899. Mr. O’Brien. — Do ycu sell butter to the 
farmers who supply you with milk?— Yes. 

16900. Has that increased at all? — It has steadilv 
increased. 

16901. Mr. Wilson. — That is part of the increased 
demand I was asking you about? — I thought you 
meant the Irish towns and cities. I did not consider 
the farmers. 

16902. They are Irish people surely? — The local 
demand for butter is gradually growing. 

16908. Mr. Campbell Has the number of persons 

who make butter at home decreased in late years. 
You told us, I know, that you had only one home- 
butter maker now in your district. Is it many years 
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since the farmers gave up home-butter making in your 
district? — The great bulk of them have given it up for 
twenty years. 

16904. I don’t want to ask you any personal question 
about your business, and you need not answer unless 
you like — is the quantity of milk you are dealing with 
going up? — No; the quantity is not going up. 

16905. Looking over your books for some years, you 
say that the quantity of milk you are dealing with 
has decreased? — I would say that the quantity of milk 
produced by the cows has decreased. 

16906. I was talking about the quantity of milk dealt 
with by your creamery ? — That has not decreased. 

16907. Has it rather increased ?— It would be about 
the same. 

16908. How long has it been constant? — It fluctuates. 

16909. Take an average. Would you say you are 
getting as much milk now as you were ten years ago? 
— Not quite so much. 


Mr. I. E. BasftraTT.— 24/th 

16910. The quantity you are dealing with is less? — 
Yes, about ten per cent, reduction in ten years. 

16911. And you have not increased the number of 
your patrons? — No. They are about the same. 

16912. Do you make any cheese at all? — I did make 
cheese. 

16913. What kind? — Cheddar. 

16914. You don’t make it now? — No. 

16915. Was it a success? — It would be for a few 
months of the year. 

16916. What is the percentage of fat in milk in 
winter?— It would vary very much. From four to five 
per cent., and sometimes more. 

16917. What percentage of fat would be in the milk 
that yields a pound of butter from two gallons? — I 
cannot tell you that offhand. 

16918. You told us that you could get a pound of 
butter from two gallons of milk?— Yes; I cannot tell 
you the percentage of butter fat in that straight off. 

The Chairman. — Thank you very much, Mr. Bennett. 


Mr. W. Cusack examined. 


Ib919. The Chairman.— You are manager of a 
creamery at Barrington’s Bridge, County Limerick? — 
At Abington. 

16920. Is that a proprietary creamery? — No; it is a 
co-operative. It belongs to the farmers. 

16921. Is there any difficulty in your district among 
the poorer classes in securing a milk supply at any 
season of the year? — I should say there is not. Perhaps 
there would be in January and February in this way. 
When there is a sufficient quantity of milk in the 
district to more than supply the home consumption, 
then it might not be convenient to some people. For 
instance, last January we received five thousand gallons 
of milk, and we made most of that into butter. To 
anybody who applied to us for new milk we sold it. 
In February we received about four thousands gallons. 
Most of that was made into butter also, and any demand 
that we had for new milk we supplied it at the rate 
of eightpence a gallon. 

16922. Has that always been the custom at your 
creamery? — Yes. 

16923. How long have you been in control of it? 

Six years. 

16924. And the custom prevailed previous to your 
time, of selling milk to anyone that made application? — 
I understand the system was the same before I came 
there. 

16925. Do you know what quantity of milk would be 
sold per day in small quantities?— At present we sell 
none at all. 

16926. There is no demand?— There is no demand. 
Some of the working-classes might have a cow and 
others a goat, and now they have plenty of milk, but 
later on, in the winter months, there is some demand 
foi new milk. 

16927. In what quantities do you sell — anything that 
is asked for? — Yes; from a pint up. 

16928. A pint is the smallest quantity?— We would 
sell any quantity, but, of course, no one looks for less 
than a pint. 

16929. From what distance would the labourers 
come or send messengers to your creamery? — A mile, 
and some people who were not able to come would 
send their cans by the farmers' messengers, and those 
people would bring the milk back to them. 

16930. Have the farmers ever objected to bring back 
the milk cans to a house they would pass on the road 
going home? — I don’t think so. I never heard of it. 

16931. Could that be developed more and more from 
your creamery to meet the scarcity in districts instead 
of the sendee by messenger?— Well, except for two 
months I cannot say that there is any scarcity, or any 
difficulty in getting milk, and then in the winter we 
only work a few days in the week, and that milk would 
not be suitable. 

16932. The difficulty would oe the irregularity of 
the working in the winter season, because the supply 
is not sufficient to keep the creamery going every day 
of the week? — Yes. 

16933. And the supply would only come in every 
alternate day?— Yes. It would not. pay a creamery’s 
expenses to receive every day in winter. 

16984. The thing I wanted to know was this— how 
far the services of the carts conveying milk to your 


creamery might be availed of for the purpose of dis- 
tributing milk in districts three or four miles from 
the creamery. In the winter season the carts would 
only come in three days of the week? — Yes. 

16935. Consequently, they would be available as 
distributing agents for only three days of the week? — 
That is so. 

16936. If the demand existed in the summer time, 
when the carts were going daily to the creameries, 
there would be no difficulty? — No. 

16937. And that is the time there is no demand? — 
Yes. 

16938. You have no applicants at all for milk 
in the su mm er time? — We may occasionally, but very 
few ; but I noticed for the last week there was nobody 
coming in for new milk. 

16939. Does it interfere with the management of 
the creamery to any appreciable extent to sell milk in 
small quantities like that?— At present it does not. 
The trouble is very little. 

16940. Not worth talking of? — I would not speak 
about it. 

16941. If the demand was increased, would it inter- 
fere with the management of the creamery? — Of 
course, if you had 'an increased number of people 
looking for milk, then one person would be taken up 
for a certain time attending to them. 

16942. What number of applicants would you have 
for milk at the time when the demand was greatest— 
would you have twenty?— Not quite twenty. About 
sixteen or so. 

16943. Even those who live within, say, half a 
mile of the creamery, at certain seasons of the year 
they don’t make any applications for milk at all?— No. 

16944. How do the occupants of labourers’ cottages 
get their supply? — Most of them have goats at the 
present time. The goats give them a sufficient supply 
Some of them would have a cow. 

16945. Is the number keeping cows increasing? I 

would not say that it is. In my district it is not. ' 

16946. How many occupants of cottages in a radius 
of two or three miles around your creamery would keep 
cows— would there be ten or fifteen?— There would not 
be ten within that radius. 

16947. Have you any reason to complain of the 
condition in which milk is delivered to your creamery 
m regard to cleanliness ?— There are c<& cases where 
we require to keep a close eye on that, but in general 
we get the milk in a clean condition. 

16948. There are certain suppliers to your creamery 
Yes J0U recogmse as bein S car elesB in their habits?— 

16949. And you exercise special supervision over the 
supply coming from these farmers?— Yes. Of course 
we inspect all the milk we receive as it comes in everv 
morning. J 

16950. But you pay special attention to milk from 
a farmer where you think the habits are careless?- - Yes. 

16951. Have you ever refused to accept the supply 
owing to the condition in which it was presented?— 
No. I foi.ud that calling their attention to it, and 
pointing out- what they might do to improve their milk 
had an effect. 

16952. On correcting carelessness? — Yes. 
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16953. Do you send a written protest with the 
person in charge of the cart, to be handed to the 
proprietor, or is it 'a verbal instruction? — Their 
attention would sometimes be called to it iu a remark 
on their card, and the owners in a great many cases 
come themselves with the milk. 

16954. So you have an opportunity of remonstrating 
with them personally? — Yes. 

16955. They don't resent any complaint of that kind, 
do they? — No ; they don’t when you point out to them 
that it is only reasonable. 

16956. Do you make any provision for the cleansing 
of the milk vessels at the creamery? — No, we don’t. 

I mean, we don't scald them ourselves. 

16957. You don’t steam the cans? — No; we don’t. 

16958. Do the farmers all take the separated milk- 
home in the same caus? — Yes, the,? do. 

16959. Do you do any trade in the sale of separated 
. milk? — Yes. 

16960. For what purpose and to whom? — To local 
labourers and anybody who comes for it; because some 
of the fanners might not take all their percentage of 
skim milk back, and we have to make sale of it as best 
we can. 

16961. Mr. O’Brien.' — D o they give to the creamery 
the separated milk that they don’t want? — They take 
what they require and leave what they have no use for. 

16962. Do you pay them extra for that? — Yes. Some 
people would not take their quantity, and others would 
take more than their quantity. 

16963. Mr. Campbell. — And pay for it? — Yes. 

16964. Mr. O’Brien. — H ow much? — The price varies 
from one penny to perhaps 5/8ths of a penny a gallon 
in the mouth of June. The price will be regulated by 
the supply and demaud. 

16965. You pay the supplier for the butter fat of his 
milk, and you pay him also for such separated milk as 
lie does not want? — Quite so. 

' 16966. The Chairman. — For what purpose would the. 
separated milk be purchased; is it for domestic use, 
or for the feeding of calves and pigs? — For domestic 
use, and also for the feeding of pigs and calves, of 
course. 

16967. Do the working-classes buy it to give it to 
children? — I don’t kuow. 

16968. Would the occupants of labourers' cottages 
ever send for a gallon of separated milk? — Yes, they 
usually do, in fact. 

16969. Would they send for that milk at a period 
when they would be buying whole milk? — Yes. 

16970. So that there is a trade and sale for separated 
milk at the period when the domestic supply would be 
met by the cow or the goat? — There is ”a constant 
sale for skim milk all through the year. 

16971. You don’t know whether it is used for baking 
purposes or cooking purposes, or given to children ta 
drink? — I am sure it is used for baking. 

16972. Is there a prejudice against the use of it for 
drinking purposes in your district? — People understand 
that it is not as good as the skim milk under the old 
system. 

16973. But have they any objection to it as a possible 
source of disease? — I don't think so. Everybody 
coming to the creamery knows that the creamery, and 
everything in it, is kept scrupulously clean, and that 
the skim milk is all right. 

16974. In what rural district is your creamery 
situated? — In Limerick No. 1. 

16975. Do you know whether or not any inspection 
is made by an officer appointed by the Rural Council 
there of dairies supplying milk to your creamery? — I 
know they have appointed a veterinary surgeon and 
an assistant. They may have been around, but I have 
not met them. 

16976. Don't you think it would be desirable that 
the Local Government Board should make provision 
for an inspection of the cow-byres, aud the conditions 
under which the milk is produced? — I think so. 

16977. Would it not be helpful to the creamery 
industry if an effort was made to ensure that the milk 
which is supplied to them was treated with care 
and intelligence, and a desire to keep it free from all 
taint.?— Certainly. 

16978. Does the absence of this supervision tend to 
endanger the creamery industry regarding its 
market for butter? — No; it is not affected in mv 
dislrict, but I have .heard that the application of the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order to people sending milk 


to the creamery, and not to people making butter at 
home, is against the creamery system, but that does 
not apply to my district. 

16979.' Are there any manufacturers of home-made 
butter in your district? — Only one, and I hear that he 
intends giving it up. 

16980. Is he a small or a large farmer?— A small 
farmer. 

16981. Do you think that the farmers deprive their 
own children of an adequate supply of milk, because 
of their desire to run up their creamery cheque? — Well, 
I am afraid there may be something in that, but my 
idea is that the consumption of milk has decreased 
entirely for years. 

16982. What other cause would you attribute the 
scarcity of milk to? — Using ton to such an extent. 

16983. A vitiated taste on the part of the working, 
classes? — Quite, so. 

16984. And if children were trained to the use of 
milk don’t you think that they would acquire a taste, 
for the use of it, and is it not a suitable food for them? 
— Of course, it would be better if they were trained to 
taking milk instead of tea, but then tea is much 
pleasanter to the taste — at least it would be, I think, 
than milk. 

16985. It depends on the taste altogether? — Yes. 

16986. Do you think it would be a drastic condition 
that the creameries should be subjected to inspection? — 
I don’t think any creamery proprietor would have any 
objection to inspection. 

16987. And you think there should be supervision 
over the management of the creameries? — There is no 
manager, or creamery committee, or proprietor who 
could have any reasonable objection to that. I don’t 
see why creameries should not he subjected to super- 
vision as well as the milk suppliers. 

16988. Are the cows in your district kept in byres in 
the winter, or are they kept in the open? — They are 
kept in byres. 

16989. The custom is different from what it is iu 
another district in the county, where the cows are kept 
in the open? — They are kept in the houses. 

16990. From Christmas to March? — Yes; from 
Christmas or January. They vary according to the 
district and the class of land the people have. Of 
course, they are let out in the middle of the day at all 
periods. 

16991. Is there any winter dairying carried on in 
your district? — Very little. 

16992. What quantity of milk would you handle in 
January and February? — About 5,000 gallons in 
January and about 4,000 gallons in February: that 
would be only a little more for the whole month of 
January than we receive for one day in June. We 
receive in June 4,800 gallons in one day. 

16993. Have you made any comparison between the 
gross receipts of milk from a given farm last year com- 
pared with five years ago?— No; I have not made that 
comparison. 

16994. Do you think your milk supply is increasing 
or diminishing? — It is increasing, but that is due to 
an increased number of suppliers. 

16995. Do you think that the yield of the cow is 
increasing? — I am afraid not. 

16996. But you have made no comparison to enable 
you to determine exactly whether the milk sent in 
from a given number of cows from certain farms, say, 
in 1908, as compared with last year, is greater or less? 

No; I did not make that comparison, but the com- 
parison I did make was between different suppliers, 
and I found that while the average from a number of 
cows from one supplier would be perhaps £8, others 
go to £11 or £12 per cow. 

16997. For the 'entire season? — For the twelve 
months. 

16998. With regard to tlio winter supply, is it greater 
or less than it was five years ago? — Between last win- 
ter and the previous winter we doubled our supply- 

16999. During last winter as compared with the 
winter before? — Yes. Last year we doubled that of 
the previous year. A small part of that would be due 
to the increased number of suppliers. 

17000. Were more winter calving cows kept, or was 
it owing to the cows milking for a longer period? — I 
think it -would be the large number of strippers,' but I 
cannot be positive. • 

17001. Mr. Campbell. — Have you not remarked this 
year that the pastures have been exceedingly good? — 
They are at present. 
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17002. During the winter months? — We had a very 
mild winter, and it was partly due to that. 

17003. Lady Everard. — Are you aware whether all 
the dairies supplying your creamery are registered? — 

I am not aware. 

17004. They are obliged to do so according to law? — 

I take it that they are, but I cannot say positively 
whether they are all registered or not. 

17005. Does the Inspector under the Food and Drugs 
Act take samples of the milk that is brought to the 
creamery? — Not at the creamery, at all events. 

17006. Because if dirty milk was brought to your 
creamery they could take samples of it? — It would be 
a great help to the manager if they did. 

17007. Are there many goats kept in your neighbour- 
hood? — Yes; a good number. 

17008. What breed are they? — The common County 
Limerick goat, with long horns. 

17009. We had evidence yesterday in Ennis of a 
very good milking strain of' goat in Clare. Do you 
know anything about it? — No. 

17010. Do you pasteurise your milk? — We don’t pas- 
teurise — we heat the milk to 130 degrees. 

17011. Are the milk cans going into the creamery 
kept clean? — They are; but occasionally you might find 
one that is not properly cleaned. 

17012. Is it your belief that the milk vessels are 
cleaned from day to day? — I would say that there is 
an attempt made, but it is only an attempt. 

17013. You have got no means of cleaning them at 
the creamery? — We never clean them. 

17014. Because we have had evidence that in some 
creameries they have a plant whereby they are able to 
scald the milk cans? — That could be done at any 
creamery. 

17015. You think it would increase the cost? — It 
would be an additional cost. 

17016. Dr. Moorhead. — When your steam is up it 
would not cost very much, would it? — It is not the 
steam exactly, but in the time, that the cost is. For 
two hours it would take up one man's time. 

17017. Lady Everard. — The. cleaning of the vessels 
at the creamery would ensure that the milk cans were 
absolutely clean, at least once in twenty-four hours? — 
Yes. 

17018. Have you a dairyman or dairymaid? — We 
have both in our creamery. 

17019. How much milk do you consider it takes to 
make 1 lb. of butter? — It varies. I can tell you our 
average exactly — 2.86 gallons to the pound for the twelve 
months. At the present time it would be 2.65 gallons, 
perhaps. 

17020. Dr. Moorhead. — Is 2.86 gallons your average? 
— Yes; and in the month of November it would go 
below two gallons — 1.75. 

17021. Lady Everard. — Do you find your separated 
milk keeps? We had evidence in other places that 
after two hours it was absolutely unusable? — It would 
keep for a day; then it would thicken, and at that time 
it would be ripe, I think, for making bread. 

17022. Do you consider that separated milk is a 

S ood article of food? — No doubt about it. The only 
ifference between it and new milk is that the fat is 
extracted. 

17023. Here are samples lent us by the Munster 
Dairy School of whole milk and separated milk, and 
the only difference, as you say, between the two is 
that the fat has been extracted from the separated 
milk? — Yes. 

17024. Mr. Campbell. — You keep down the percent- 
age of fat in separated milk? — It would be under ’05 
with the new machinery. 

17025. Professor Mettam. — Do more people go to 
the creamery for milk in the winter than in the sum- 
mer? — Yes. 

17026. That is because they get it from the farmers 
directly in the summer? — Yes; and they have a supply 
of their own. 

17027. In the shape of goat’s milk? — Yes. 

17028. Can you tell us whether the number of cattle 
in your district has increased or decreased? — I believe 
the farmers are keeping more dairy cattle. 

17029. Does the farmer give over his cattle to a 
dairyman? — We have only two cases of that in the 
whole district. 

17030. Where the dairymen take the cattle into their 
possession practically for a certain period of the year 
and use them as milking machines? — Yes; we have 
two eases of that. 
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17031. Mr. Wilson. — You look on it as a sort of 
disease when you say 11 oases ”? — You must not put it 
that way. 

17032. Professor Mettam. — Are they old or young 
cows that are kept in your neighbourfiood ? — I believe 
the people are very anxious of late, since the system of 
butter-fat has cofche into operation in creameries, to 
keep the young cows. 

17033. Do the farmers adopt any system of getting 
rid of the unprofitable cows? — No; they are not into 
that yet. 

17084. Within what radius does your creamery draw 
its supply? — My district is eight miles from the city. 

Of course, these are Irish miles. 

17035. What radius sends milk in to your creamery? 

— Two-and-a-half miles. 

17036. Dr. Moorhead. — How much milk do you 
handle in the year in that district? — 651,841 gallons is 
the exact quantity. 

17087. What is your average price? — 4 - 67d. a gallon. 

Of course, the skim milk and buttermilk are free. 

They are not taken into account in that figure at all. 

17038. In the scarcest months of the year — -which 
you tell us are January and February — do you supply 
milk to the poor people who come for it, at 8d. a gal- 
lon? — Yes. 

17039. And they can always procure it at that price? 

— Yes; and, of course, while it is nominally 8d. a gal- 
lon in the summer time it would be nearer 6d., because 
we give good measure. 

17040. You give what is called a “ tilly?"? — Yes. 

17041. What water supply have you? — We have a 
well, and we take water from a stream for cooling pur- 
poses. 

17042. You have a well? — Yes. 

17043. And for cooling purposes you say you use 
another supply? — Yes. 

17044. Has the water ever been tested? — It was 
tested originally, but I have not tested it for a num- 
ber of years. 

17045. Is it away from the buildings? — It is just 
outside the creamery. 

17046. What test did you apply to the water — was it 
a chemical or a bacteriological examination? — The 
sample was sent away — that was before my time. The 
report was that the water was good. 

17047. What sort of an apparatus have you for 
sterilising milk — is it sterilised in bulk? — We have a 
pasteuriser. 

17048. What temperature do you heat the milk to? 

— We are not pasteurising at present, but we can do 
it. 

17049. You don't pasteurise in practice? — No. 

17050. You never got goats' milk? — We might get it - 
mixed up in cows’ milk. 

17051. That would raise your percentage of fats? — 

It would, but when a small quantity is mixed up in 
a large quantity it would not be noticed. 

17052. Mr. Wilson. — You were in the room while I 
was asking a question about the opinion of Lord Ash- 
town. What is your knowledge or experience — have 
people ceased to come to your area for the purpose of 
buying cattle? — Not at all. 

17053. Has the value of the cattle sold there de- 
creased — have you heard any complaints of that kind? 

— No; some years ago I did hear complaints, but I 
think people did not understand the difference between 
separated milk as a food for calves, as compared with 
the old skim milk. The one was very good as com- 
pared with the other, and the farmers depended too 
much on the skim milk from the creamery. At pre- 
sent they understand the necessity of adding fat. 

17054. And you find now that among your own 
members there is not any great complaint about calf 
mortality, or ill-health amongst the calves? — There 
are a number of calves lost in my district, as in other 
districts. 

17055. Are the members of your Soeiety of opinion 
that it is not in any way due to the separated milk? 

— I don't think it is. 

17056. What explanation do they offer? — Some 
people would say that it is the treatment of the cow 
in the winter time — that she is not properly treated, 
and undoubtedly she is nob properly treated in the 
winter time in our district. 

17057. But at any rate, among your own . clients, 
they don’t blame the loss of their calves upon the 
system which is adopted in the creamery? — No;' they 
don’t. 
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17058. What about the sales from your creamery to 
the Irish market? — The home consumption has in- 
creased very much. 

17059. That is the Irish market, taken as a whole; 
or do you speak of the farmer's and labourers in your 
locality? — I mean local consumption from the crea- 
mery. 

_ 17060. Mr. Campbell. — To individual families? — 
yes. We sell butter to anyone in tbe district, and 
these sales have increased very much. 

17061. Mr. Wilson. — Can you put a figure on it? 
It would be interesting if you - could give us even an 
approximation? — I cannot go as close as I would like. 
Had I known the question would be asked, I could 
have found out, but I think for six years the con- 
sumption of butter in my district would be raised one- 
fourth at least, and perhaps more. 

17062. That does not depend upon the operations of 
home butter making— you are not getting more custom 
because the home-made butter is not so generally fol- 
lowed as it was? — No; because in our district there 
were few people making butter, and when they did 
make it they brought it into Limerick and did not 
supply local orders. 

17063. The growth in the local consumption is due 
to a rise in the general conditions of life? — That is 
exactly what it is due to. 

17064. You think the creameries would be glad to 
meet the demand for new milk? — Yes; they w8uld 
have no objection. 

17065. It is simply a matter of price? — Yes. 

17066. What figure would you say at present it 
would pay you to send your milk into Limerick at? — 
It would depend on the carriage altogether. 

17067. What would be the price at the creamery? — 
My idea is that 8d. a gallon would pay the farmer 
very well. 

17068. At the present time your own farmers are 
satisfied with 4 - 67d. and about another penny for the 
separated milk?— Yes; but you must remember that 
the bulk of the milk is in the summer time and only 
a small proportion in the winter. I met a farmer the 
other day and he said he was in doubt if Is. a gallon 
would pay him. He was receiving Is. a gallon in 
Limerick, and he said he was in doubt whether it was 
paying him. 

17069. Professor Mettam.— D oes he deliver it in 
Limerick? — Yes; he lives within a mile of the city. 
He makes Is. a gallon in the winter time. He is a 
practical man, and he states definitely that he is not 
quite sure if Is. a gallon pays him. 

Lady Everard.— H e retails it himself?— Yes. 

17071. Dr. Moorhead.— W hat quantity does he sell? 
— He is a large farmer. 

17072. Would he sell one hundred gallons a dav? 

Not so much. 

™Z 3 - gallons?— About forty gallons. 

1.7074. That would require two vessels?— Yes. 

And a man, and a horse and cart?— Yes. 

17076. Mr. Wilson. — That man would be liable 
surely to greater cost of production living in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Limerick than you would be 
m the country — would he not be spending more money 
on wages?— I don’t think so. J 

17077. What of the farmer who is his own working- 
man, as it were— it would mean that his co-operative 
milk supply would be comparatively cheap as com- 
P. r ® d W1 ^ ,^ e , lar 8 er dairy farmer employing more 
labour. I think your district is composed of large 
farmers employing labouring men?— There are a num 
X “nail farmers there. This question of cheap 
winter milk is coupled with tillage to a great extent. 
If a man produced sufficient on his own farm to feed 

mf,rL a ^Li n +1 the time ’ would not cost bim 

much more than half, compared with what it would 
cost if he bought everything. 

,e " ’•"** lht> - 

-ffjSAess 

testing association m the district. 

— 6U PP ose siJ age is not used? 

Not in ray district. In Dromkeen there is one 
ge ™? D ir °/ SeB 5t— a Husee y Burgh. 

17081 Mr. Campbell.— A re his neighbours copvine 
his system?— I don’t know exactly copymg 

i«-£ •» 


17083. What do they think about it? — Some of them 
think Mr. Hussey de Burgh is a faddist. 

17084. None of them have tried the system? — No. 

17085. Have you ever seen silage used yourself? 

Yes. 

17086. And did you think it was satisfactory for 
milk production? — I would not depend on it altogether, 
but I have a good opinion of it. 

17087. Can you tell us a little more about tbe ques- 
tion of the labourer who lives in the farmer’s cottage 
and the labourer who lives in the Union cottage; how 
the labourer who lives in the farmer’s cottage and the 
labourer who lives in the Union cottage get their milk ; 
whether any of them keep cows and send milk to your 
creamery, or sell it to their neighbours? — A few 
labouring men who have cows have sent tbe surplus 
to the creamery, but they are only very few. The 
labourer in the farmer’s cottage and tbe labourer in 
tlie Union cottage are both in the same position. 

17088. One gets no more milk than the other? I 

would say not. 

17089. It used to be the custom that the fanner 
partly paid the labourer in milk? — We have verv few 
labourers now living in the farmers’ cottages. In fact, 
we have more labourers’ cottages in our district than 
in a good many districts. 

17090. Have you any personal knowledge of tbe 
success attending the keeping of a cow by the 
labourers; have you many labourers sending milk to 
your creamery?— There are a few— four or five. 

17091. Are they increasing do you think?— No. 

17092. Do you think they have not been a success? 
—Well, as a matter of fact, there is one labourer who 
is sending tbe milk of two cows to our creamery, and 
on account of the way these cows are looked after and 
hand-fed, more is made of these cows than of any 
ot "er two cows whose milk goes to tbe creamery. 

17098. The Chairman. — That only shows how the 
milk yield can be increased by intelligent treatment?— 
That is quite right. 

17094. Mr Campbell.— D oes this labourer buy tbe 
feeding for his two cows?— He buys a good deal of it, 
8 i t , cab £ n S e ’ and looks after the cows verv well. 

17095. Mr. Wilson.— W hy does he not sell milk to 
Ins neighbours?— He has the milk at the time when 
Ins neighbours don’t want it. He has cows calving 

or a Httl P e n after me ^ ^ dry ab ° Ut Christmas > 

1709.6. Dr. Moorhead. — -It is only the surplus milk 
he gives you?— Yes. 

i^noo’ 5® n ?7 er stints his family?— I am sure not. 

17098. Mr. Campbell. — A re there many labourers 
amongst the persons who come to your creamery for 
milk? — The majority are labourers. 

17099. Mr. O’Brien. — I n the winter time you only 
iTeve?— Yes daJS *” tbe week at y° ur creamery, I be- 

you . talce milk in from suppliers who have 
no suitable premises for keeping milk?— No. No one 
sends in the milk except on the days we are working. 

0 A 7 i 01 * Have you ever been asked to take in the milk 
and keep it? — No. 

*w 102 \ rt is done in some creameries, and I thought 
that perhaps you might do it?— No. At the present 
time when we are working in the evening some people 
might send the milk at night. 

Yes. m ‘ And y ° U keep H until the next morning?— 

milk 1 ?— Yes‘ d we° /°“ ““ that “ ilk witb the morning 

nil 1 / 1 ,i Y ° U ***** does not damage the produce at 
in .11 not when 14 is P ro Perly cooled, and kept 
m a cool place over night. 

it ™° 6 ' r 1! so ? 1 asked that "’as that you stated 
t difficulty in supplying milk to people in the 
Thraa “ Sj® creamery— that you only separated 
three days m the week, and that, therefore, you would 
W be w -A°, Sllpply milk on the other three or four 
aajs, but if there was an organised demand for milk 
quantities I suppose you would have no ob- 
l!tl 5° u i j ng ln milk on the da - vs you don't sepa- 
rate and hold over and separate the next day what 
I, dld ri ot sell. There would be no objection — not 
the least objection. 

17107. Because I suppose on. the days that vou are 
not separating the milk, the premises are not locked 
up. You have a good deal of work to do there in tbe 
way of cleansing and whitewashing? — Yes. 
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17108. So that there would be no added expense In 
taking in milk though yoq, were not separating?— That 
is so. 

17109. You have to be in the creamery, whether you 
are working or not, for a part of the dav?— That is 
right. 

17110. You say that your supply of milk from large 
farmers is rather smaller than it used to be — that 
there is a falling oS in the same supply from the in- 
dividual farmers though you have more suppliers? — I 
would not say there is a falling off, but I don’t think 
there is any increase. Our milk supply has increased 
a good deal, but it is not due to an increase in the 
yield from individual cows, but it is due to the in- 
crease in the number of suppliers. I cannot say that 
there is a falling off in the supply. 

17111. Do you think that the farmers give more 
whole milk now to the calves than they used to ten 
years ago, when they first began to feed them on sepa- 
rated milk ns if it were whole milk? Do you think 
that now that they recognise that calves cannot be 
raised on separated milk by itself, thev give more 
whole milk? — Yes. 

17112. And that, perhaps, might account for the fact 
that the apparent yield of the cow has not increased— 
that they might be keeping more whole milk back for 
the -calves?—! don’t know that that would make much 
of a difference. The number of milk cows has increased, 
no doubt. 

17113. Mr. Campbell.— A nd the quantity of milk 
has not increased?— It is very hard to sav exactly. 
Our supply has increased very much. 

17114. Mr. O’Brien. — I was told the other dav that 
m many cases the farmers had rather given up keeping 
the very big, heavy cow that was to be found in the 
County Limerick, and especially in the Kilmallock 
district, finding that it was more profitable to keep 
three light cows than two heavy cows— that they were 
less heavy on the land. Do you think there is any- 
thing m that? — Yes. I would prefer the average to 
the very high-priced eow. 

17115. A cow would now be bought for £16 or £17, 
whereas for the larger and heavier cow vou would have 
to pay £20 or £21? — I would rather three of the 
smaller cows than two of the larger ones. 

17116. Do you think that is the feeling amongst the 
farmers about you and that they have made the 
change?— Yes. The farmers in a great many parts of 
Limerick have given up buying the high-priced cattle, 
and there were some of these cattle costing £16 or £17 
that would milk as well, if not better, than those 
which cost £20 and £22. 

171 17 Dr. MoonHEAD.— Had you any dairy experi- 
ence before you went to the creamery business? — I am 

i7., t o °, r r t ' l nm y yearS) and 1 wns raised on a farm. 

17118. Mr. O Brie.v. — A re the cows in your part of 

ctistmas '’ wintered oufc? — ^ey are up to 

IV Jin’ m} ieu tIiey are brou ght in?— Yes. 

^ 17120. There is not much winterage about you?— 

* 7121 - T , hc , t SF mOT do not- take winterage, I sup- 
P, f ’ °n the hills? — There is no sort of winterage of 
that sort in my district. 

ContS-No S J0Ur Crcamery beIou 8 to the Butter 

17123. Has your committee considered the question 
— ad y isnbll »tv of joining the Butter Control? 
—Would that be the I.A.O.S. 

th; 1 l l2 -t-- Y ? S? .r Tliat has been before them, and thev 
tiling it is in its experimental state so far. 

kn c 0w ‘ be ob i ect is to get a really high- 
artlcle of uniform quality on the market; to 
prevent competition and underselling, and so on?— 

CoSof'sJ°far?-^No mery ^ n ° fc J ' oined the Butter 

M ! 8S m cNexll.— I t has been stated in evi- 
does not ^ ie n 0 • lha ‘ the kee P iug of cowa b 7 labourers 
bourere UvLt ■ ‘“P 1 ' 07 * tbe ^Pply of milk to the la- 
whether^hp “ e Cot , tagea “ ear b - y - 1)0 you know 
YOU Rnrvni 6 ^ a -u 0U f er8 , wb o seild tbe ' r surplus milk to 

am’snrp ^ to . tbeir neighbours?— They would, I 
time whpn n thC i , neighbo , urs looked for i*. but at the 
oiS at all - fh!f - b T er ba8 , the milk ‘here is no scar- 
is f n t-H’ d . ur W tbe summer months his cow 

■ scarce. k ’ d be 18 dry m the winter when milk is 
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17128. Do you think that milk is quite plentiful for 
the labourers in the district?— There is more than 
8u fent °“ lk the district to supply the people. 

17129. Mr. O Brien. — You don’t then feel that the 
labourer would sell his milk to the creamery rather 
than to the individual because he felt that the odd 
penny or two pence that he got by selling in small 
quantities would melt away without his knowing where 
tSL’- that he , “ i g h * Jb« prepared to take less 
and get paid for it m bulk?— I would not say that. I 
think the labourer would give the milk to his neigh- 
bour as quickly as to the creamery. There might be 
n case, of course, like what you sav. 

17130. We have it in evidence that- hi some parts 
the labourers refuse to sell it even to a neighbouring 
labourer because he liked to get the lump sum, though 
it was less than he would get selling it retail in small 
quantities? — I am surprised at that. 

17131. And the same reason has been given in re- 
8*™,“ *be farmer?— There might be a case of that. 

+i • i u . Chairman. — As a matter of fact, do you 

think that the altered conditions of the Limerick dairy 
farmer with regard to the class of cow he keeps would 
be, m some degree, responsible for the alleged deterio- 
ration in the store stock of the country? There are 
people who contend that the store stock of the country 
are not at present up to the standard they were nre- 

vious to the introduction of the creamery system? 

There is one thing, and that is that the' best of our 
springers go out of the country. 

lildS. Do you tbink that there is a larger export in 
the best class of cows now than there was twenty years 
ago? — I could not say that. 

17134. But you have told us that the feeling pre- 
vails amongst the dairy farmers of Limerick that the 
medium-sized cow and the cow of medium value is a 
more profitable animal to keep than the cow which is 
a first-class one aud costs a higher price?— There would 
be a difference of opinion as to the first class. 

17185. The high-priced one need not be the best 
dairy servant? — No. 

17136. And would not the milk record be a true in- 
dex as to the cow that is more profitable to keep? — 

Yes, and I think a great number of the highly-priced 
cattle would be weeded out if records were kept. 

17137. Is there no. hope of milk records being kept 
m the County Limerick? — Yes, because I expect to see 
these cow-testing associations all over the country, 
and it is a great pity that they are not extended. There 
would be roughly 1,500 cows supplying milk to our 
creamery and the average would be 440 gallons per 
cow annually. By testing these cattle and by weeding 
out the bad ones, I am positive that the 440 gallons 
would be increased by one-fourth, and then afterwards, 
by greater care in breeding and selection and so on, 
that the 440 gallons with the one-fourth would be in- 
creased by half— that is that the 440 gallons would be- 
come in six or eight years perhaps 700 gallons. 

17138. Dr. Moorhead. — The average ia 440 gallons 
from 1,500 cows? — Yes. 

17139. The Chairman.— Now, with regard to the 
statement you made, do you think that the ordinary 
scrub cross-bred bull is likely to produce a better stock 
than the pedigree shorthorn bull, for whose introduc- 
tion the Department is responsible? 

Mr. Campbell.— Alleged to be responsible?— There 
is no doubt that the system of bringing in the bull 
with the beef pedigree behind him was bad, but the 
other system is worse. 

17140. The Chairman. — According to your view 
something will have to be devised other than the 
scheme advocated by the Department and that which 
has been. practised by the cowkeepers for generations? — 

Cow-testing associations and rearing bulls from cows 
with good milk records— if that is carried out I do not 
think you can do better than that. 

17141. How do Limerick dairy farmers regard that 
scheme of the Department — are they taking any steps 
to co-operate? — Not- so far as my part of the country 
is cencerned, because the thing has not been put be- 
fore them so far, but I think after a short time you 
will see cow-testing associations all over the county. 

17142. How would you suggest the scheme should 
be brought under the notice of the farmers? — My idea 
is to call a meeting of the farmers of each district and 
have someone there who is able to describe the scheme-, 
and I am satisfied that immediately cow-testing asso- 
ciations will be formed in any district where that is 
done. 
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17143. Mr. Wilson.— It would be difficult to form 
cow-testing 1 associations if there was nothing else to 
do but cow-testing. Would not there be more pros- 
pect of success if the association was rather in the 
nature of a co-operative society already in existence? — 
Yes, if it was carried out in connection with the local 
creamery. 

17144. Dr. Moorhead. — You get that average of 440 
gallons from the quantity of milk supplied to the 
creamery? — Yes. It might be a little more than that, 
because the quantity of milk kept at home for home 
consumption is not taken into account. You might 
add ten gallons more to it. 

17145. The Chairman. — That is 450 gallons? — Yes. 

17146. Lady Everard. — Are your farmers particular 
as to the kind of bull they use? — They judge from 
appearance. 

17147. Mr. Campbell. — What appearance do they 
favour? — Fine, clean, good level animals, square, and, 
as I heard a farmer say, with a good britchen and a 
good feather. 


17148. That would apply to the pure-bred hull. Have 
you as a matter of fact any experience of premium 
bulls in this county? — No. 

17149. Has there ever been any in your district?— 
I think there was the Polled Angus in my parish, or 
just outside it, but it was not a good milking bull. 

17150. Have you any idea how many bulls there are 
in the County Limerick? — No. 

17151. Have you any idea how many premium bulls 
there are in the county? — No. 

17152. Would there be one premium bull to a hun- 
dred of the ordinary bull? — I don't know. 

17153. The Chairman. — I think there are only ten 
premium bulls in Limerick? — I think they have more 
to say in the North of Ireland about the Department 
bull than we have. 

17154. Limerick has escaped from the Department 
bull because it refused to use them? — The question is 
whether they were right or wrong. 

I agree. Thank you very much, Mr. Cusack, for 
your evidence. 


Mr. Robert Gibson examined. 


17155. The Chairman. — Mr. Gibson, you are inte- 
rested in the butter industry in Limerick, I under- 
stand? — Yes, sir. 

17156. What is the relative position of the butter 
trade in Limerick to-day, compared with the period 
previous to the introduction of creameries? — It has very 
greatly improved. The production of milk all over the 
County Limerick has greatly increased. 

17157. Has the yield per cow increased, or is the 
increased supply due to an increased number of cows 
kept? — To the increased number of cows kept, because 
I believe that, except where they have gone in for 
cow-testing, the cows are going off their milk instead 
of going on. 

17158. We have not heard yet that any cow-testing 
association has been established in any part of the 
county? — Yes; Mr. Mullins, of GlenwiUiam, is at the 
head of it. 

17159. Where does he live? — About five miles from 
Adare. He is Manager of Glenwilliam Co-operative 
Creamery, which was formerly Mr. T. D. Atkinson’s 
creamery. He is one of the best men in the county. 
17160. He is coming before us? — I hope so. 

17161. Do you think that the extension of cow-test- 
ing associations would be likely to improve the milk- 
yield from the cows that are kept in Limerick at the 
present time? — It is absolutely certain it would. 

. 17162. Do you believe that the owners of the Lime- 
rick dai^y farms may have very erroneous opinions as 
to the cow which is- the best dairy servant amongst 
their herds? — I am sure of it. I never knew in County 
Limerick a farmer who ever took the trouble of test- 
ing his cows properly, except one. 

17163. Whatever opinions they formed were under 
the general. belief that a certain cow was a deep milker 
for a certain period, and they did not know whether 
or not a cow that would yield a smaller supply for a 
mnger penod would be a more profitable cow to keep? 
—■They never went to the trouble of ascertaining; and 
they are keeping cows that are not paying them— 
thieves and robbers these cows are. 

17164. Is it the custom to eliminate the bad milk- 
mg cows from the herds?— I only know one man who 
did.it systematically, and I never met another. Some 
• y ^ et , one who did i4 systematically. 
!7165 Talking of the industry as a whole, it is not a 
CU ivifiA t 7? t 18 observed? — It is not in this district. 

17166. Can you suggest any means whereby eow- 
testing associations might be increased in number? 
Ihe only way is if the Department would adopt a 
h f+ m u. ltte n of , us ® u gg est ed, not to the 
Department but to the County Committee of Agricul- 
because Mr. Russell told iis he would give us 
*T ,v^ Ve - r m er dairyin ? properly tested in the 
County Limerick if we could arrange a workable 
scheme with a Committee of the County Committee. 
A large deputation from all over Ireland went to Mr. 
Russell and he was particularly anxious to have winter 

- hel'.Wprl A CS * ed H the C ° u °‘ y L i“erick, because he 
believed it was the county that needed it most. We 
drew up a scheme aud laid it before the County Com- 
!“ ,tt ?®;+ ^ County Committee did not want to hear 
Th„ b Cn F + th r CaS -tl lnsisted on our being heard. 
The County Committee appointed a Committee to 


meet us after two months, and we met them, but they 
insisted on such a preposterous scheme that I said, as 
Honorary Secretary, that I would not put it before any 
body of sane men. I said to Professor Campbell not 
to have anything to do witb the County Limerick, that 
they wanted a monstrous thiug. Four of us drew up 
a scheme, and we knew what ought to be done, and 
our idea was that every man who could be got to take 
up winter dairying should be paid a small sum for 
keeping the accounts. We decided that that could be 
easily done with twenty or thirty farmers who were in 
the County Limerick. They should keep an accurate 
account of what the expenses were, aud these accounts 
should be supervised by Mr. Clune or someone else 
belonging to the Department. We believe that that 
would be a reasonable thing and that the £1,000 would 
go a long way in having winter dairying tested in a 
number of private farms, which is the only way the 
farmers will accept the test. If the Department test 
the question on one of its own farms it would not be 
so effective, but if the test takes place on the farmer’s 
own land his neighbours will be watching the result. 
We said to the County Committee, “ Ask for so much 
for each farmer who keeps these accurate accounts, 
say, Is. a cow per month, or fortnight." The Com- 
mittee only jumped down our throat, and we threw up 
the scheme. 

17167. You regarded the scheme outlined by the Com- 
mittee as so extraordinary that you could not be 
responsible for it? — We could not bring it before a 
committee of sane men. If we thought they were off 
their heads we might. 

17168.. Was it because they desired to kill the idea 
of forming cow-testing associations that they put for- 
ward such, an extravagant claim? — I don't know, but 
in the beginning the County Limerick farmers did not 
want to have anything to do with a scheme that would 
make them work in the winter. They did not want to 
Imve anything to do with catch-cropping until Mr. 
Wibberley demonstrated the utility of it. 

17169. Of course, winter dairying can only be car- 
ried on if tillage were extended? — Yes; and ensilage is 
also necessary. 

17170. Have you any experience of ensilage?— I had 
u / ° ne experience myself, and it was not satisfactory; 
but the test was not a fair one. I had twenty-five 
cows which I was feeding for the production of milk 
for the city. I suppose I had been feeding them very 
highly with decorticated cotton cake, and I had a yery 
large percentage of cream, and when I gave them the 
ensilage they fell off and I dropped it. When you are 
feeding cattle in the city you cannot afford to let them 
faU^off. Mine was not a fair test. 

17171. You would not condemn the system on your 
ex P^ l ®“ c ^~° n contrary, I have great faith in it. 
i j i i ve I° u an? land yourself?— No; I had 
land rented on the eleven months’ system, hut I gave 
it up altogether. 

17173. You have not experimented with the catch- 
oroppmg system as a means of producing winter feed- 
m 8 cows?— No, sir, I have not. 

17174. Do you know anything of the conditions pre- 
vailing over the county as regards cleanliness on the 
part of those engaged in handling the milk, or the 
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conditions under which the cows are kept? — " The 
least said the soonest mended." If you speak about 
the cleanliness, I know nothing about it, but I know 
a good deal about the dirt. 

17175. At all events, I take it, your experience would 
warrant the belief that some improvement scheme might 
with advantage bo undertaken in order to secure better 
conditions of production? — Certainly. 

17170. Do you think that it would be. wiser to im- 
pose supervision over the dairy farmers themselves in 
order to secure a cleanly supply to the creamery, than 
expect the creamery managers to ensure cleanliness by 
pasteurisation or other means? — Undoubtedly; it is 
bettor to supervise at the fountain head, because once 
milk is really dirty nothing will clean it, except one 
process — that would be to put a chemical into it, so 
ns to kill the bacteria, nud send every drop of it 
through a separator. 

17177. So it ought to bo the aim and object of all 
administration to secure cleanliness at the source of 
production rather than cure it after pollution takes 
place? — Yes; you must stop it at the fountain head. 

17178. Do you think that hand-milking is a source 
of danger from the point of view of pollution ? — Yes; 
very often. I am very strongly in favour of milking 
by machinery. 

17179. Have experiments been made in this respect? 
—Mr. O’Brien has done it, and I wanted him to come 
here and give evidence, but he refused. I saw milk 
machines in operation in Lanarkshire, and they were 
splendid. The cow is milked into a tin that is per- 
fectly sealed from the air; there is a perfect vacuum 
formed, and 3 know that that milk kept in the hottest 
weather for thirty-six hours. 

17180. Is the gentleman who has got a machine in 
Limerick satisfied with the result? — I cannot tell you 
that. The last time he was working with a potrol 
engine; ho was not doing very well with the petrol 
ongino and I had to take off my coat and try to make 
•it go right. Ho expressed himself satisfied on the 
whole. I advised him to get rid of the petrol engine 
and to put up a suction gas engino or an oil engine. 

17181. Is ho a manufacturer of butter at home? — 
He was. He is now an agent of Clecve’s. 

17182. And supplies Cleevo’s? — Yes; and gets all tire 
milk he can for Cleevo's around his neighbourhood. 

17183. Have you formed any idea as to how the 
danger of spreading disoase through the agency of milk 
can be best prevented? — I would suggest the preven- 
tion of tho sproad of diseaso by an absolute rule being 
passed, even if legislation was required, that all milk 
should be passed through some special kind of strainer. 
The IJlax -strainer, for instance, is a very fine strainer. 

17184. Is that Dutch or Swedish? — I don't know. 
I have seen it worked, and it is very good. There are 
plates with ootton wool between, which filters the milk 
very well. Either they should havo that — some abso- 
lutely special way of straining the milk— or use ma- 
chinery in tho milking. 

17185. With regard to the system of inspection by 
Public Authorities of the dairy farms, would you be 
in favour of having them supervised or controlled by a 
central authority, or by a local authority? — I would 
prefer to see a contra! authority going around inspect- 
ing them. 

_ 1718fi, Would you think that would bn more effec- 
tive than having control by a local authority? — Yes. I 
would like to boo a lady iuspootor inspecting the milk 
all over Ireland, and that she would be here to-day and 
no one would know whoro sho would be to-morrow. 
The milk supply to tho city requires more inspection 
than the ordinary inspector can give it. You want 
two or throe peoplo whoso whole attention ought to he 
paid to the milk supply for cities. 

17187. And in order to soeuro absolute uniformity of 
administration, it would be essential that there should 
bo central control? — I belie vo so, and I believe that 
central control ought to be under our Department of 
Agriculture. I think they are paid for that sort of 
thing and they ought to do it. 

17188. It would bo quite impossible to secure uui- 
Jorm administration if each local authority and if each 
weal offi OGr WQre get up a standard for their own 
guidance? — You know the local officers don't give their 
whole time to tho work. You havo some very good 
local officers, but still I know that there is a lot of foul 
nnlb coming into the eitv. 

a'M ® ne recognises that it would be impos- 

( ■ 6 ‘° Becure a uniform administration unless a stan- 
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dard was fixed, -and unless the officer appointed to 
make the inspection was liable to have his own work 
tested, as to whether or not he was discharging his 
duty? — Besides, the local inspectors cannot go to far- 
mers — at least they don't — whereas the public inspec- 
tor, such as I say there ought to be, could be to-day 
in one district, and to-morrow in another, .and he could 
prosecute a farmer he found treating his milk badly, 
and there would be no local pressure to try and pre- 
vent him prosecuting “ Tom, Dick, or Harry." 

17190. The system I contemplate would not entirely 
do away with the local inspection. What I would aim 
at is this — that the local inspector would feel and know 
that at any day or hour he was likely to have his work 
supervised by a person who would have authority to 
report to a central authority that he was not doing his- 
duty; that ho was not fulfilling the duties which he 
was appointed to discharge and that ho would lose his 
appointment. Would not that stimulate him? — I quite 
agree with what you say. 

17191. That would stimulate the local officer to be 
more energetic? — Yes; that is absolutely necessary. 

17192. Have you formed any opinion as to tho effect 
of pasteurisation on milk? — I have formed a very strong 
opinion indeed. It is au abomination and useless, and 
there is no such thing as pasteurisation known in Ire- 
land. What they call pasteurisation is simply hood- 
winking tho public. If you take Werner’s work you 
will find it takes twenty minutes, at a temperature of 
at least 170 degrees, to sterilise any milk. Anyone 
who attempts t-o' pasteurise here runs his milk through 
at a heat of 185 or 195 degrees, but only for a few 
seconds. The milk is not pasteurised at all. The 
only hygienic germ that milk contains is the lactic acid 
bacilli. That is very easily killed, and is killed by 
this so-called pasteurisation, but the pathogenic germs 
and the spore-forming germs are not killed. Werner — 
who put four years’ hard work into this question by 
order of the Kaiser — states that tho pathogenic germs 
are not- killed under twenty minutes, and that it re- 
quires a second and a third twenty minutes to kill all 
tho spore-forming germs, so that the present system of 
heating milk up to 185 degrees for a very short time 
does not do what it is supposed to do, and at the same 
time it completely alters the character of the milk. It. 
alters the lecithins; caramelises the milk-sugar; and co- 
agulates the albumen — things absolutely injurious to 
milk — aud when you treat milk or cream in that way 
you have neither natural milk nor cream. 

17193. Professor Mettam. — That is sterilisation? — I 
am talking now of what they cal! pasteurisation. 

17194. You don’t mean to tell me that milk is cara- 


sufficiently high temperature to be pasteurised? — No. 

17196. You stated that the milk passes through so 
rapidly that it cannot be properly pasteurised? — They 
onn raise it to any temperature, but what I say is that 
the short time for which it is heated does not do what, 
thoy profess. They simply injure the milk. 

17197. I thought what you stated was that the milk 
did not stop sufficiently long in the pipes to bo effec- 
tively pasteurised. Then, I understood you to sav 
that tho milk was caramelised, and I know that milk 
cannot bo caramelised unless it comes up to a certain, 
temperature? — They cun heat the milk up to 195 de- 
grees, and they do, but it is only at that temperature- 
for a short time, and Professor Werner says that that 
did not kill anything except the hygienic genns. 

17198. Mr. O'Brien. — Does not the temperature to 
which milk is raised for complete separation of the 
cream destroy tho lactic acid bacilli? — If tho milk is 
raised to 140 or 145 degrees it will Idll the lactic acid 
bacilli. 

17199. Aud is that higher than is necessary for pro- 
per separation? — In winter 145 degrees is a good tem- 
perature, and it docs not injure the milk 

17200. That would be higher than the temperature 
necessary for complete separation? — 110 degrees would, 
be perfect separation. 

• 17201. And that does not destroy the lactic acid' 
bacilli? — It does; but you put in fresh lactic acid 
bacilli. 

1,7202. The Chairman. — Do you think the process to 
which milk is subjected by creameries at the present 
time, which they call pasteurisation, is injurious- to- 
the food properties of the milk?— So far ns I can read, 
it is distinctly injurious, causing rickety cattle and. 
rickety children. 


Q 
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17203. It is injurious not only to kumau beings, but 
lo the lower animals?— Yes; that is wliat the literature 
on the subject proves. I know from personal experi- 
ence that when the milk is not heated beyond 140 de- 
grees the separated milk is good for calves that have 
been fed on whole, milk for three weeks, and then 
get a sufficient quantity of separated milk. I reared 
calves in that way and farmers would not believe that 
they were reared on separated milk. 

17204. You supply the fat by other means? — Yes; 
with a little linseed meal. One of the cleverest far- 
mers out here — a man named Moloney, after he had 
been sending milk into the creamery for three years, 
was asked by me : “ What do you think of separated 
milk for calves?” He relied : “ Roger, some people 
say it kills calves, and I say it cures them : but those 
fellows that say it kills them, they half starve their 
calves.” From personal experience, I quite believe 
that. 

17205. It is the custom that .some farmers who 
rear calves prefer not to take back their 
separated milk? — If the people at the creamery would 
keep it after about July comes on, they would all 
leave it. In some creameries, for instance, Cleeve's 
arid McDonnell’s, they don’t bring back half of the 
milk that they ought to do. If there were two 
creameries close at hand, and one creamery would 
take the whole milk from them, as soon ns the calves 
were nearly reared, and the other would not, they 
would go to the creamery that kept the separated 
milk. 

17206. They would not go to the bother of bringing 
back the milk to the calves to drink? — -No. I don’t 
believe that separated milk under anything like 
reasonable conditions, and when it is not heated too 
high, does any harm; and that it is a good, whole- 
some food. I have always fought that outcry against 
creamery separated milk. I have always said: “ Give 
the calves enough of it and give them a little cheaper 
•fat than butter fat.” The hand-separator people 
have the best calves iu the country. They keep the 
whole of their separated milk at home and they have 
■the best calves going into the fairs. 

_ 17207. Does separated milk keep for any length of 
time — is it fit for use, say, after twelve or fourteen 
hours? — Yes: sour milk is very good for calves when 
they are grown a bit. When they have got strong 
they thrive better if they get it a little thick. They 
put on a feather,” and it does a lot of good. I r.m 
a great believer in sour milk. 

17208. Do you think that sufficient precautions are 
taken in creameries until regard to the cleanliness of 
vessels in which the milk is supplied?— I don’t think 
jt is possible for them to do it. 

17209. They don’t make the effort in some places 
at all? — The creamery managers do. 

17210. We have been told that creamery managers 
don t undertake the cleansing of the cans?— No. Why 
should they? I only heard of one creamery that di'd 
it. They had a small steam pipe and every can had 
to be put over that. 


. 17211* We had heard of that, and I was under thi 
impression that that provision had beeri made every 
where for the clennsing of the milk vessels?— It i 
not done everywhere. They leave it to the farmers 
it is their business to clean their own vessels. I knov 
one case where a creamery manager said to a farmer 
. y-° T u bnng that dirty, filthy cloth on your mill 
again, I will refuse to take your milk,” and when th 
farmer came the next time the doth was as dirty 
and he refused to take the milk. The man went t 
an ? 79?9 T My a S?. ¥ Y, as , roceivetl with open arms 
shnnlfl l> a e, k° U * - that tbe orea, nery premise 
should be subjected to inspection 7— Certainly • ever 
Place where food is prepared in any shape ‘or forr 
l°hatTmor U P 8 V U8 *i t t° r e , s . ub 3 ect to inspection, an 
be very I . thlnk ,. the creameries woul 

oe very pleased to have inspection. I am deliohte 
to see the inspector coming to my place, because i 

r 0,1 tlM a '“"" 

lobs. and pipes? It is „„ ™ 


do it; but, as a rule, I think the creamery managers 
are well up to keeping the places clean. I have seen 
the separated milk coming out of a very foul pipe at 
a creamery, but it was years ago. I kicked up a great 
row about it. 

17215. Do you know whether the working-classes 

find much difficulty in procuring a milk supply? l n 

some parts they do, and iu other places, where there 
is a good-natured creamery manager, they can get the 
milk at the creamery; but otherwise, I know that iu 
several parts of the county they find a great difficulty. 

17216. There seems to be no uniformity in creamery 
management from that point of view. We have been 
told in some places that the. creameries don’t sell milk 
and were never asked. In other places we have been 
told that if they were asked they would sell, and to- 
day we had evidence, of creameries supplying to small 
consumers, so that there is no uniformity in the 
management of creameries in thm respect? — That is 

17217. Do you think it would interfere with the 
management of creameries, or be an undue interfer- 
ence with commercial enterprise, to make it impera- 
tive on creamery managers to supply the local demand 
in that way? — I don’t think a" single creamery 
manager would object. If there was an order made 
that creameries should supply a certain quantity of 
milk when demanded, with cash, it would be sup- 
plied. The. creamery managers are not hard-hearted 
brutes, and they would rather help a poor person than 
go against him; but, of course, they are not going to 
keep tally for halfpennies. You cannot expect them 
to do that. 

17218. No one suggested that. It has also been re- 
presented to the Commission that some milk producers, 
in their desire . to send the largest possible quantity 
to the creameries, keep a very restricted supply for 
their families. Would you think that custom prevails 
to any considerable extent? — I heard a great deal of 
grumbling about it, and I have heard doctors say that 
the children are not properly fed. 

17219. Even the children of farmers? — Yes. 

17220. Probably a doctor would be the only outsider 
that could give positive testimony on that question?— 
Yes. 

. 17221. Lady Everard. — Is there much oatmeal por- 
ridge used in this district? — In the town, yes; but not 
much in the country. It is not a favourite dish. Most 
people won’t take the trouble to make it properly. 

17222. Do they use it with treacle? — No; all with 
milk. 

17223. Are there many goats kept in the district? — 
Very few, for the. small cottier population. I don’t know 
that they are much good, because in tile winter season 
they don ’t give any milk. 

17224. Have you any of the improved breeds?— I 
had Toggenburgs, and I found them go off milk. I 
"“je been trying goats very much, and I find it very 
difficult to keep on the supply. 

17225. Don’t you think it would be a great advan- 
tage to the butter trade if creameries were subjected 
to inspection, the same as milk vendors? — Most cer- 
tainly. I think that every place that produces food 
of any sort ought to be inspected. 

17226.. Professor Mettam. — W hat method of pas- 
teurisation do you favour? — I don’t favour any method, 
so far as milk is concerned. I believe milk is very 
good, and if it is clean there is no necessity for any 
super-heating beyond 145 degrees. 

17227. You have got in your mind an ideal arrange- 
ment where milk is clean from the fountain head. 
vVe have to consider the matter from a practical point 
of view, knowing that milk comes into creameries 
from all. sources, and how you are going to send out 
from this factory your separated milk? Don't you 
think it would be better to pasteurise it in some form 
or other?— No. 

17228. — You think it would be better to send it out 
contaminated ?— No. 

17229. What would you do? — Wherever there was 
““® slightest doubt that it was not thoroughly clean I 
would use, in the milk-tank, an anti-septic tliat would 
kill every pathogenic germ; that milk, if it was to be 
sold ns milk, should be sent through a separator with 
only one tube, and it would leave all the antiseptic 
and all the slime round the sides of the bowl of the 
separator. That plan has been adopted by several of 
my clients on their own farms, and they have come to 
me early in the season in September, and said: "We 
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want sumo ‘ milk sweetener,’ because cur cows aro 
calving, and fclio culvos thrive much better when the 
milk is treated with ‘ milk sweetener. ’ ' ' 

17230. Can you give us the name of this treatment? 
— It is Gibson’s Milk Sweetener. I prepare it myself. 
It has boon adopted by a number of my clients. 'They 
come to mo and insist on getting it. ’ They say that 
the children and the calves thrive hotter upon it. 

17231. I would ho very glad to receive a sample of 
it? — I will send it to you with pleasure. 

17282. Mr. . Wn.soN. — Wliut is your experience in 
connection with tuberculosis amongst cows? — A groat 
many cows that am supposed to ho tuberculous arc* 
not tuberculous. A great many of what aro culled 
“ pinors ” and wasted looking cattle aro suffering, not 
from tuberculosis, but often from rotten livers, or 
Nematode worms. 

17288. Tuberculosis is not common in the country? 
—No. I was getting some cattle for South Australia 
for the Government and t found that it was the very 
best cattle that ro-aeted. 

17234. How many have you tested with tuberculin? 
— I cannot tell you. The veterinary surgeon tested a 
numbor of cattle. I think about half of the ■ best 
eattlo that I had picked ro-aeted. 

17285. A large numbor ro-acted? — Yes; but I don’t 
believe that those were suffering from tuberculosis that 
would injure their milk in auy way. 

17230. I personally agree with you? — And I know, 
for instance, that I gave two of them a vory simple 
cure, and they did not ro-net afterwards. I gave thorn 
a do/.cn ivy-loaves for a couple of days running, and 
they got rid of what was in thorn and they did not re- 
act after that. Goats novel' suffer from tuberculosis, 
and they are great ivy-ontuin, and 1 think the ivy-leaf 
has a strong hygienic action wherever tubercle bacilli 
are. 

17287. Wo huve lmd some interesting evidence from 
eronmory rnunugors about tho ineronRo in the demand 
for tho Irish-made butter in Ireland. Tliey told us 
that they woro soiling more butter locally to the far- 
mers and labourers than they wore a few years ago. 
Ib that your experience?— Yos; and Mr. Mullins will 
give you absoluto facts about his own business. It 
has increased enormously. 

17288. You aro familial' with the state of the butter 
trade in Limerick? — Yos. 

17289. And your experience shows that the demand 
for butter is increasing locally? — Yes; there is no 
doubt the consumption lias greatly increased. 

17240. You nover owned a milking machine your- 
self?— No. I only saw it in Lancashire, and hero at 
O’Brien’s. Tho only man who can tell you about a 
milking machine in this district is Michael O’Brien, 
and ho won’t come in to give evidence. I don’t know 
why. He had a small creamery for some years and he 
cultivates his laud and all that sort of thing. Cleeve’s 
factories wore closing in about him, and lie is now 
acting as their agent in his district. Ho keeps a 
bawn of about forty cows. 

17241. Mr. Camuhkj.l. — Y ou don’t think that tho 
croamories are responsible for the difficulty that 
labourers and others have in getting milk? — No. 

17242. Creameries have nothing to do with it? — I 
don’t say that they have not a good deal to do with 
it. If a farmer is so stingy as to send all his milk to 
tho^croumory, ib is not tho fault of tho manager. 

17248. I was not speaking of tho manager, but of 
tho creamery system. It has been stated that it is 
responsible for the shortage of tho supply? — I don't 
think it is. T am no particular lover of tho' creameries. 
I would just as lief see the people separating their 
own milk at home; hut I don’t believe the oreamories 
are doing tho harm some pooplo say. T don’t believe 
it and never could believe it. 

17244. Don’t you think it is n fact that tho oeeu- 
P a .^t8 °f those Union cottages are nob getting sufficionfc 
milk? — I holiove thoro is nob a poor person in tho 
( fi Ireland getting sufficient. There is not half 
of them getting what milk they ought. 

17245. When those labourers lived in tho farmer’s 
cottngo, and woro engaged by tho farmer all the year 
'ihiJ «ot part of their wages in milk, they were 
better fed than at presont? — They were. 

17246. So that the labourer is paving something for 
bis independence? — Yes. 

J££47. Do you think that?— I am sure of it. 

1 "l t * lerc 14 filing of that kind abroad? — Any. 

ne that knows anything of tho country knows that 
"c labourer is not living as well as . lie was. Go to 
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< where lira owner lias a creamery of his own, 

m? ,irm 001110 lll,< l tube away their now milk. 

i- 7 oro in i 101,0 111011 " ro ro K u,ar labourers?— You. 

17250. -Thorn are a good many farmers now who 
have no labourers of the old class? — I am very sorry to 
sa,y there are. In the County Limerick there are very 'few 
formers who keep labourers all tho year round. They 
lure them for mini months, and then thov expect those 
men to have an interest in their work. As I have said 
to farmers, any man you employ for nine months, his 
whole business is to rob you, and ho is right in doing 

. '7ani. Tlmt .raulil I, .11 uHdmt wi„t,, r 

"B nral tiling.? — Y,‘h. Tlu.y »n.v : - Wo Imvo no Mil 
to do it m the winter.” 

miM. The. Chairman. — They won’t get the help?— 

I hut w exactly what T told them. “ How could vou 
exist , I said to them, “ if you are only omployedfor 
mile months, and if you have to live on vour* inside 
Tor three months. 'mere is very little winter work 
and it is a groat pity, and we would not havo quarter 
or what we have only for the admirable man wo have 
hero as agricultural instructor. He has been waking 
them up. n 

17258. Professor Mettam.— W lmt happens to the 
labourers during tho three months of winter?— 1 Thev go- 
back to Kerry. ‘ r 

17254. They are importations for tho nine months? 

—Yos. 

17255. Do the farmers hire them into the house? 

—yes, and keep them for riino months. I think they 
trout thorn very fairly, but they are fired out for the 
three winter months. 

17251). Mr. Campbell.— W hat is tho labourer in tho 
l moil cottage doing while the Kerry people aro being 
brought in to do the work?— Tilling his own plot and 
getting odd days work. 

17257. He is not working regularlv?— No. It is very 
few hirmors that have, a regular staff during tho winter 
at all. They get rid of them as fast as thov can, and 
the cuttle are neglected during the winter because the 
farmer is often too lazy to carry them enough hay and 
clean them out. If you saw some of the cattle in the 
County Limerick when they came to calving, you 
would be ashamed of them. 

17258. The Chairman. — I have seen them, and I 
agree with you?— Just at tho time when the animal 
ought to bo fed most carefully she is neglected. 

1.7259. Mr. Campbell.— W hat is your opinion about 
this question of giving these Union cottage occupants 
a Kerry cow? — l have not thought on the matter. 

17 rf’ 0 'J ou nro not Pi°l><wod to express an opinion 
on it? — Not in the least. 

17261. I never heard you, Mr. Gibson, without an 
opinion before? — I nevor give an opiniou on a subject 
I don t understand. 

17262. Is this Gibson’s Milk Sweetener a soluble salt? 

—Yes. The salt is dissolved in wntor and goes into 
the milk-tank before separation, and then you can 
olicmicallv get back anything that is them. ‘ It wiir 
all come back again. 

17268. I want, somo convincing about that?— Test it 
if you like. 

172(54. Mr. O’Brien. — D o yon think there lias been 
much alteration in tho class and type of eattlo during 
tho last ten or twenty years?— I am afraid there has 
lioen an alteration for the bad, so fn: ns Comity 
Limerick is concerned. 

17265. Is it that they are not such a healthy class, 
or that they are smaller or lighter?— No, hut that 
they aro heavier ami beefier. They have run too much 
on a beefy type. 

172(56. That is tho premium bull?— I don’t know. 

I snow you give premiums to hulls that no man who 
wanted milk would use, and I have seen very fine 
bullR that did not get premiums. 'Hint, was before von 
hud Mr. Cluno 

17267. Wo always hud Mr. Cluno. There aro 8,800 
hulls m your county?— The wliolo trend of late years 
has been to induce the farmer to go in for beef. You 
have Polled AnguseH in this county and Polled Angus 
crosses, and T never saw a Polled Angus cross that 
would give milk. 

17268. That is not a milk beast, of nourso?— No. 

When I came hero first, the cows wore of an entirely 
different typo to what they have been during the last 
ton or fifteen years. Of course, wc had lots of short- 
horn 'bulls besides the Department bulls noming into 
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the county. There is another thing spoiling the cattle ; 
our farmers sell their calves and then buy in a lot of 
high-bred shorthorn cattle. 

17269. Why is it they are selling their calves? I 
always understood Limerick farmers were keen on 
rearing their own calves? — If you _go to our weekly 
market, you will see six or seven hundred sold every 
week in the calving season. Tipperary men and Clare 
men take them away. County Limerick is all good 
land and the farmer is too cursedly lazy to rear his 
own calves. They sell them by the hundred. 

17270. Mr. 'Wii.son. — O ur attention was drawn to a 
letter written by Lord Ashtown to the effect that he 
■censed purchasing stock in creamery districts. Has 
the stock in the creamery districts deteriorated? — I 
take no stock of anything that Lord Ashtown says. 

17271. Mr. Campbell. — He is a very good farmer? 
— That may he — I don’t believe in him. 

17272. I learned more in one (lay on his farm than 
I learned for ten years — I mean original ideas? — I 
understand. 

17278. Miss McNeill. — You say there is a great 
deal to be done yet before milk is produced under such 
conditions as will make it a clean article of food? — 
Yes. 

17274. And that it will take some time? — Yes. 

17275. In the meantime, you think that some sort 
•of process of treatment of the milk before it reaches 
the consumer is necessary? — Not absolutely necessary, 
but it is advisable. I believe there are only one or 
two suppliers of clean milk coming into the city. I 
"know two, maybe, that send in thoroughly clean milk. 

I have samples taken from dozens of people, and I never 
got clean milk. I get good, rich milk, but you would be 
disgusted to see it strained. I know of no treatment 
except n special strainer, like the Ulax. Mr. W. B. 
Fitt has a dairy of twenty-five or thirty cows and his 
milk is always perfectly clean. 

17276. What price does lie sell it at? — 4^d. a quart 
in the winter and 8d. in the summer. 

17277. He is able to get a price something above 
the ordinary? — Yes. He feeds his cattle splendidly 
and he lias more milk in the winter than in the 
summer. 

17278. Do the poor people buy that milk? — No: he 
only sends it to special districts where he has a whole 
dot of customers. 

17279. How much does he send in? — He has about 
'thirty very good cows that would give at least seventy 
^gallons of milk morning and evening. Some of his 
cows milk up to one thousand gallons in the year, 
which is considerably more than double what the 
average for the whole county is. I do not make out 
the average to be more than 440 gallons. In making 
estimates I only estimate 400 gallons. In our county 
it is 440, and it ought to be over 700 gallons. 

17280. You think if the milk requires treatment that 
the addition of the salts to which vou refer is prefer- 
able to pasteurisation? — Yes; I think pasteurisation 
does not make it milk at all. 

17281. You think it makes it into something which 
is not quite milk? — Yes; The chief bone-forming con- 
stituent seems to be injured, because where this milk 
is used we hear reports of rickety eattle and rickety 
children. 

17282. Have you ever seen specific examples quoted 
in any of the journals you have read, with regard to 
rickets in children? — Yes; in Glasgow. 

17283. Did you see any definite cases stated? — I 
•cannot tell you. 

17284. Because we had evidence in Dublin by a 
doctor who went into the matter without any pre- 
judice, and he stated that in 1908 he had one hundred 
and twenty babies under treatment, up to twelve or 
fourteen months of age; that they were all very sickly 
children and were very ill indeed, and he goes on to 
say that “ Among these one hundred and twenty chil- 
dren the number of deaths was only five — 41 perl.OOO, 
ns against 145 per 1,000, which is the death-rate of 
Dublin.” He states also that ho never saw any harm 


from pasteurised milk, either rickets or scurvy. Since 
giving that evidence he has sent in another report, in 
which he stated that in the case of forty-one babies 
which were fed on pasteurised milk for periods on an 
average of eight months, there was no ease of rickets 
or any other form of trouble due to mal-nuferition? — I 
saw all these sorts of reports for many years past. I 
saw these reports that the thing had been tried and 
that the children had gone on to four or five years, and 
they were just like our calves when fed too much on 
pasteurised milk — they develop rickets. I don’t care 
whether they pasteurise, but I don’t like to see the 
food quality of the milk injured, and the principal 
thing I studied were these works of Werner, whom 
the Kaiser, eight or nine years ago, got to investigate 
the subject for four or five years, and there is no 
doubt that Professor Werner — who is the first chemist 
in Germany — condemned it. 

17285. I think the condemnation has been largely 
discounted since? — I don’t know. I have seen other 
condemnations of it since. 

17286. I have quoted for you a doctor’s figures? — 
The child may do well for a few months and then he 
may show the result of the bad feeding afterwards. 

17287. Unhealthy babes who were under observation 
for four years surely give a very fair chance for sen- 
sible observation If a doctor goes into this matter 
without prejudice, and arrives at a conclusion, don’t 
you think some importance might be attached to his 
experience? — Did you ever see a doctor without pre- 
judice. I never met one. 

17288. Prof. Mettam. — Have you any experience of 
dried milk? — Yes. The Just and Hfftmaker process is 
the only one that is any good. I saw others which 
were no good. In the case of Swedish or French dried 
milks, when you wet them they always separate and 
you had an inch or two of mud and a couple of 
inches of dirty water. That is quite different from the 
Just and Hatmaker process. That is put to a high 
temperature under very peculiar circumstances, and I 
don’t know how it is that, with all those big drums 
rolling together, it does not coagulate the albumen, as 
the others do. I understand it was super-heated with 
live steam. The. Just and Hatmakers’ process was a 
perfect milk. 

17289. Lady Everard. — You say that there is a 
great deal of dirty milk in this city? — Yes. 

17290. Are there many prosecutions for dirty milk? 
— I don’t know anything about that. 

17291. Mr. Wilson. — It is not illegal to sell dirty 
milk? — No; until this new Mills Bill comes in. 

17292. A man cannot be prosecuted for selling dirty 
milk?- — He ought to be. 

17293. There is no law? — I don’t know. 

17294. Mr. Campbell. — If it is not of the nature 
and substance of the article demanded, the question has 
been raised that there could be a prosecution. It is not 
milk? — It is milk and manure. The Mr. Fitt that I 
spoke of is most careful, in the first place, in seeing 
that the udders of the cows are dean, and he strains 
the milk through a good, thick cheese-cloth, not 
through a muslin strainer, and the result is that it is 
pure to the last drop. If such a kind of strainer was 
used in the farmers' places, you would not have half 
the dirty milk, or half the poisoning, or half the sick- 
ness that comes from dirty milk. 

17295. At a subsequent stage of the. proceedings 
Mr. Gibson said : — X have brought Professor Mettnm 
a sample of the “ Milk Sweetener,” which I believe to 
be the only means of killing pathogenic germs in milk 
without injuring the milk. The dead germs and all 
the contaminations are whirled out of the milk during 
its passage through a centrifugal machine and de- 
posited in the slime round the bowl', so that perfectly 
clean milk is obtained. And I would like to remind 
the members of the Commission that the so-called pas- 
teurisation simply makes a graveyard of the milk, 
leaving all the dead germs, their living spores, and all 
the dirt, still in the milk, to be swallowed by the 
consumers. 


Mr. Guerin : 

17296. The Chairman. — Are you a creamery manager, 
Mr. De BarrI? — Yes, sir. 

17297. At Herbertstown ? — Yes. 

17298. How long are you engaged in creamery 
management? — I am engaged at Herbertstown for three 
•years. 


s Barri examined 

17299. Had you experience at other places?— Yes. 1 
have had fourteen years' experience. 

17300. Have you much difficulty with regard to 
securing a clean milk supply to your creamery at 
Herbertstown? — Not the difficulty that T had at the 
outset. 
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17301. Then there has been an improvement in the 
methods adopted by the farmers? — Yes. 

17302. The farmer now realises that it is to his own 
advantage to send in his milk in a proper condition? — 
That is just it. 

17308. Have you ever been obliged to refuse to 
receive milk owing to the condition in which it was 
sent in? — I never employed such harsh measures as 
•to refuse it. There was only one occasion that a 
supplier brought in sour milk, aud it happened that we 
were not separating, owing to a breakdown in the 
machinery. He took the milk to a neighbouring 
creamery, though I told him not to do so, as it was 
not fit for separation. The manager of the other 
creamery did not receive the milk. The farmer ceased 
to be a customer because we would not pay him for 
sour milk. 

17304. But, obviously, you were doing no worse for 
liim than others engaged in the same trade, because 
others refused to receive the milk also? — Yes. 

17305. What condition are the vessels in that convey 
the milk to the creamery? — In fair condition. There 
is a decided improvement. 

17306. Is there any provision made at your creamery 
for the cleansing of the vessels? — Yes. 

17307. Have you a live steam jet over which the 
cans can be put in order to cleanse them? — We have. 

17308. Is that insisted on, or is it optional with 
the person in charge whether the cans will be 
subjected to this process? — I am on the platform while 
the reception is going on, and any can I find that is 
not clean I ask the supplier to have it cleaned. I 
simply order it down into the creamery to be cleansed. 
We don’t allow elotbs to be attached to the tankards 
coming to the creamery. 

17309. You forbid the use of cloths? — Yes; we supply 
them with discs at the cost of the creamery. That is 
going on for five or six years: 

17310. That is a mechanical means of preventing 
the splashing? — Yes. 

17311. And do you find that it is effective for that 
purpose? — Yes. 

17312. And no waste arises? — No. 

17313. There is no possibility of the introduction of 
dust or particles of dried mud or hay along the road 
getting into the milk ? — Certainly not. 

17314. Has the supply to your creamery increased 
or diminished? — Do you mean per cow? 

17315. The aggregate supply? — The supply has 
diminished because some customers left us. 

17316. Owing to competition? — Yes. There is a 

growing tendency amongst farmers to have a milking 
strain, and they are going in more for a milking strain. 
I know of many farmers in my distvict who breed off 
a milking strain. 

17317. And what bull do they use? — A shorthorn, 
principally. 

17318. Would that be a pedigree bull? — No ; a cross- 
bred bull. 

17319. Do they take any care that the bull’s dam 
shall be of a good milking strain? — Yes, wherever they 
have an opportunity, but if a farmer rears two yearling 
bulls — cross-breds — I tbink he is governed by fancy 
as regards the one he keeps for service purposes. He 
fancies one above the other. Both are equally good in 
shape and form and size and “ feather." 

17320. That is to say, that if his fancy was caught 
by an individual animal, he would be regardless of 
whether the dam of that animal was a good milker or 
not? — Yes. Of course, there would be exceptions but 
that would be the general thing. 

17321. Is it the custom in your district to breed the 
heifers that are raised on the farm? — No. 

17322. The farmers don't do that? — No. 

17323. Where do the farmers buy their cows? — 
Generally in the auction. 

17324. "Where are the auctions held? — In Limerick 
and Hospital, Charleville, and other places, but prin- 
cipally in Limerick. 

17325. Do the dairy farmers of Limerick profess to 
know by the conformation of the animal whether or 
not she is likely to be a good milker? — Yes. 

. 17326. Have you any reason to believe that their 
judgment is justified by the result? — Yes. I have 

s*en farmers at local fairs purchasing cattle, and I 
have seen them rejecting them because they believed 
they would not be good milkers, and I have seen the 
cows they bought proven to be first-class milkers. 
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17327. At all events, they endeavour to bring their 
judgment to bear on the animal, and to buy only 
those they believe are likely to prove good dairy 
servants? — Yes. 

17828. Do you sell milk in your creamery to small 
consumers in the district? — Yes. 

17329. You never refuse an application for milk by 
anyone who requires it? — On the contrary, I got my 
Committee to insert on the Minutes that preference 
would be given to the labouring classes for separated 
milk. We also supply new milk. 

17330. You have no objection to trade in small 
quantities of new milk; and there is no rule of your 
Committee prohibiting your doing so? — No, sir. 

17331. And does that- practice of selling new milk 
in small quantities prevail amongst the creamery 
managers so far as you know? — I believe it does. 

17332. Do you know of any creamery at which the 
manager is not allowed, or does not wish, to sell milk 
in small quantities? — No. 

17833. Is there much difficulty on the part of the 
poorer classes who live at a distance from the creamery 
in procuring a milk supply? — There is a great difficulty. 

17334. Have you thought of any means whereby that 
difficulty could be relieved? — Yes, I drafted a scheme, 
the outline of which I submitted to Mr. Strange, your 
Secretary. 

17335. We would be glad if you described the scheme 
to us? — This is the scheme : — That “ distribution 
stations ” be set up (desirably cottages), distinguished 
in the cost of establishment by the confines of Poor 
Law District Unions. That a loan be given by a body 
such as the D. A. T. I., towards the purchasing of 
stripper or freshly calved cows, to be kept by the 
recognised owner of the cottage selected as a 
“ distribution station.” That one cow go to supply 
the milk requirements of twelve working families. 

That the loans be made from November 1st to March 
1st. That the money expended in the purchases and the 
collection of same through sales of eows be controlled 
by a County Committee (desirably farmers), constituted 
by one member for every district, i.e., let us take 
the Kilmallock Rural District. There are, roughly, 
eight hundred and forty cottiers in the Unions. With 
a maximum number of twelve grouped cottiers to form 
a district distributing station, it would mean a total 
number of seventy cows to be purchased for the total 
number (70) of stations formed; and let us take a 
young, healthy stripper cow, from four to six years 
old, would cost, say, £12. This would mean a total 
loan of £840 for four months. The County Committee 
would be a security to the body from whom the loan 
was obtained. Any risk against fraud would be avoided 
by giving the said County Committee complete control 
over the said purchases and sales of the eows, the 
sampling of the new milk by the member representing 
the district distribution station, or any other com- 
petent person empowered by him to sample. I know 
o£ cases where the well-to-do cottiers who purchased 
cows in November, for the purpose of milk supply 
during the winter months, made a profit of from £1 
to £2 on the purchasing price when selling them the 
following spring. It is a fact that a well-fed stripper, 
purchased towards year-end, will not be sold at a 
loss in the spring, so that no fear of loss should be 
entertained against the original loan sum. I think 
that at eightpence per gallon, from November 1st to 
March 1st, economy would find its place in the cottier's 
home, as compared with the more costly food sub- 
stitutes, tea, etc., that are being used at present. Then 
for the spring, summer and autumn months, the 
stations' supply could be met by the creameries; ii.e., 
the creameries are now so numerous that scarcely any 
two of them are three miles apart, and the owner of 
the distribution station could obtain at the nearest 
creamery his required quantity every morning at, say, 
fivepence-farthing per gallon, and he could sell at six- 
pence per gallon. This would afford him a little 
margin for his labour and cartage expenses. As a 
safeguard against loss to meet the loan, the committee 
member for each district should have the power of 
inspecting the food supply of the cow from time to 
time. 

17336. "What provision have you made for feeding 
the cow that you would give the owner of the cottage? 

— If you set up a station, .say, in the spring of next 
year, you can make a selection of who would be the 
eowkeeper for that particular year. 

17837. That is, several months before the scheme 
would be put into operation, it would be determined 
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who would bo the person to get the stripper cow?— Yes; 
for the purpose of giving the cowkeeper the chance of 
growing crops to feed the cow during the winter 
months. The profit on the seventy cows at 30s. each 
would be £110. That would be utilised in the 
purchase of in-calf Kerry heifers, which would be 
bought from £8 to £10. You will get a first-class 
Kerry heifer for £10. 

17338. And then you would increase the number of 
cows? — Yes. Of course, you would have rules provided, 
whereby the Control Committee should provide against 
fraud. The cow supplied to the cowkeeper would be. 
controlled by the Committee for almost six years. 

17339. She would not become the complete property 
of the cottier who would have the use of her? — That 

18 17340. And if the person in charge of the cow did 
not carry out the conditions laid down by the Com- 
mittee, it should be competent for the Committee to 
withdraw the animal?— Yes. You know there is a 
prize scheme for well-kept labourers' cottages. 

17341. That is under the . Committee of Agriculture? 
— Yes. . 

17342. Would you approve of selecting the prize- 
owner under that' scheme as the person to be entrusted 
with the keeping of the cow? — Yes. 

17343. And would you suggest that the prize should 
take that form?— Undoubtedly. There should be. a 

restriction that not more than one prize, to start with, 
should go to one person, so that you would have an 
impartial distribution of the animals. In ten years 
you would have all the cottiers supplied with Kerry 
cows. The control for six years would compel the cow- 
keeper in every district to arrange for the calvmg of 
the eow in autumn, in order to meet the milk supply of 
the station; and that should be absolutely in rotation, 
so that no district would be deprived of the milk supply 
during the winter months. 

17344. Do you think it would be possible to estab- 
lish that with mathematical accuracy?— I quite believe 
it would. It is rather hard to do so. I know of 
cases where cottagers applied to farmers for milk and 
they refused to sell it to them. 

T7345. Was that in the winter, or in the summer 
season? — In the winter. 

17346. And would that mau be sending milk to a 
creamery? — Yes; aud selling it locally, but not to 
cottagers. He refused to sell it to a cottager. 

17347. Why — because the demand would be so 
small? — I don’t know on what ground. I know dis- 
tricts where I don't know what the labourers would 
do had not the well-to-do cottagers purchased a strip- 
per cow to provide the cottagers around them with 
milk. 

17348. That is what I would like to know— whether 
the owners of such cows always supply their neigh- 
bouring labourers with whatever milk they require, 
because we have had evidence elsewhere that where 
the stripper cow was bought by the labourer, the 
surplus milk was sent to the creamery? — 'That may 
happen, but I am speaking of my own experience, 
where well-to-do cottagers purchased stripper cows in 
November. 

17349. And do they distribute the surplus milk 
amongst their, neighbours? — They do. 

17350. Aud they don’t send any portion of the sur- 
plus to the creamery? — No; because they have a guar- 
antee of a penny a pint, and that is 8d. a gallon. 

17351. But we were told that in a neighbouring 
county where the stripper cow was kept, although the 
price '.paid, if the milk was sold retail, would be in 
excess of the creamery price, still the milk wont to 
the creamery? — I don’t know why that should be done, 
except on a point of vanity — he could boast of being 
a supplier to a creamery. 

17352. The reason given in that ease was that they 
wanted the money in a lump and not in pennies and 
twopennies. That was the reason given?— Some well 
to-do cottagers carry out a scoring system. 


17853. That is, with regard to payment? — Yes. They 
get a stick, usually a sally, and the labourer brings it 
with him when he wants his pint of milk, and the 
score is marked on the stick. 

17354. Mr. Campbell. — Do they supply the stick? — 
No. 

17355. Mr. O'Brien. — I t is a regular tally? — Yes. 
You have a stick fourteen inches long and half an 
inch square, and when you go for the first pint they 
cut a notch. That would represent a quart or a pint 
according to the standing order. It is a simple system 
and one not to be despised. 

17356. The Chairman. — Have you gone fully through 
the details of your scheme? — I think so. 

17357. I don’t suggest that the idea in your scheme 
is not entirely your own, but had you the advantage 
of submitting this scheme to others occupying posi- 
tions similar to yourself, as to whether or not they 
thought it would bo practicable and applicable to other 
districts? — No. 

17358. You think the scheme would be feasible aud 
practicable in your own district? — I believe it would. 

17359. Is there less disposition on the part of the 
cowkeopers in Limerick to supply milk to the occupants 
in cottages than there was when these labourers were 
living in cottages that were the property of the far- 
mer? — Yes; there is. 

17360. And you believe this is one of the causes 
which has led to the difficulty of the labouring popu- 
lation getting a milk supply? — Yes. 

17361. Mr. O'Brien. — In this scheme of yours, are 
you not allowing rather a small quantity for a family 
— a quart a day? — That would be the initial quantity. 

17362. You would propose to increase the number 
of cows? — Of course, you are increasing the number 
of cows every year, because you are supplying the 
occupants of cottages, as a gift, with a Kerry cow. 

17363. The Chairman. — Would you propose that the 
loans should be continued until the whole district 
would be supplied? — Yes. 

17364. It would be necessary to continue the grant- 
ing of the loan to purchase a further supply of strip- 
pers for a new batch of cottagers each year? — Yes. 

17365. How many years would it be necessary to 
have the loans in operation in order to cover the dis- 
trict? — About ten years. 

17866. Would you have any objection to creameries 
being subjected to inspection? — On the contrary, I 
would bo delighted. 

17367. You don’t think or believe it would inflict 
-any hardship or restrict or hamper the control of a 
commercial concern, like a creamery, to have inspec- 
tion? — I don’t believe so. 

17368. Are you in the Kilmallock district? — Yes. 
17369. The Council has been in conflict with the 
Local Government Board about the election of a 
veterinary inspector? — Yes. 

17370. And so far there lias not been any appreciable 
result in reference to the Dairies and Cowsheds Order 
in the Kilmallock district? — The veterinary surgeon is 
making an inspection. He has registered my own 
dairy. 

17871. Are all the dairies supplying milk to your 
creameries registered? — Unfortunately, they have taken 
no notice of it at all. There is not one registered but 
myself. 

17372. Nothing has been done in the district up to 
the present? — Very little. 

17373. They are disposed to do os little as they can? 
— Yes. 

17374. Would it be desirable that the Order should 
be controlled by a central authority? — Yes. 

17375. And you would rather despair of having uni- 
form administration of the Order if it was left to the 
whim or fancy of each Council to put whatever inter- 
pretation, they pleased on it? — Yes. 


Mrs. Dermod O’Brien examined. 


17376. The Chairman. — I understand, Mrs. O’Brien, 
that you have been taking a practical interest in de- 
vising a scheme whereby it was possible to provide 
milk for school children and labourers in your dis- 
trict? — We thought out a scheme for supplying milk 
to school children, but we did not go very far with it, 
as the school manager thought it would be trouble- 


some. We thought it probable that the children could 
be supplied with half a pint of milk for five days a 
2Jd. a head. . 

17377. You have reason to think that in the ordi- 
nary household arrangements the children are not get- 
ting a sufficient milk supply? — I do not think they are 
getting enough. 
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17378. How far has your philanthropic scheme met first family have two cows and a goat, and only buy 

ith the co-operation of others in your district; have milk in the winter. Then another family bought 141 

i found any difficulty in securing subscriptions? — pints in thirteen weeks, or 11 pints per week; they 


You see the manager of the school did not wish us t 
so on with the scheme, so we did not go so far as to 
Isk for subscriptions, or even to inquire from the 
parents whether they were willing to assist. We 
brought the matter up at our oommittee of the 


have two goats. A family of five bought 127 pints in 
thirteen weeks, or 10 pints in a week; another family 
of five bought nine pints in three weeks, or three pints 
a week, but that family has an allowance of seven 

[w . quarts per week and seven gallons of separated milk 

Women’s National Health Association, but the manager its well. Another family of five bought 78 pints in six 

of the school thought it would be troublesome for the weeks, or 13 pints a week; a family of three bought 58 

teacher to oversee it, and that blocked it. __ < . pints in thirteen weeks, or 44 pints a week, but they 


17379. Had the teacher offered any objection him- 
self?— He would bo glad to co-operate because, he 
said, the children needed the milk, they got tired 
during the day. . 

17380. He found that their energy was failing > — 
Yes. He thought they would do better work if they 
cot the milk in the middle of the day. 

17381. Have you had tuberculosis amongst the poor 
of vour district? — Not very much — a few cases. 

17382. Anything causing sei-ious trouble?— No. 

17383. Medical opinion asserts that children who ore 


allowance of separated milk: another family 
of three bought 95 pints in thirteen weeks, or 7 pints 
a week; that family is also allowed new milk and 
separated milk. Another family of three bought 96 
pints in twelve weeks, or 8 pints a week; a family of 
two bought 41 pints in eight weeks, or 5 pints per 
week. They have a cow and a goat. These are the 
winter months I am giving, from January 5th to 
March 29tli. A family of two bought 78 pints in six 
weeks, or 13 pints a week; a second family of two 
bought 82 pints, which would amount to 7 pints a 


not properly nourished fall the readiest victims to week; and another family of two bought 184 in thir- 
■disease? — Yes. teen weeks, or 14 pints n week. There are several 

17384. Are there any labourers in your district who labourers who get a pint of milk for dinner. One 
find it impossible to get a milk supply? — I think there labourer bought as dinner milk 68 pints in thirteen 
plenty of milk, but that they cannot afford to pay weeks; another bought 59 pints in 11 weeks; another 

... .. " bought 116 pints in thirteen weeks; another bought 70 

pints in thirteen weeks; and another bought 55 pints 
in ten weeks. There is one man who bought 363 pints 


for it in the winter. 

17385. That would be owing to iack of occupation 
and wages? — Yes. I think the first thing they save on 
is milk. 

17386. It seems very unfortunate that the most 
essential diet should bo the thing that is curtailed in 
■the first instance, but I quite understand that it is 


in thirteen weeks, and his average is nearly 28 pints a 
week, or a gallon a day. 

17394. He lived on porter before that? — Yes; he is 
an enormous man. 

• — - , _ _ , , , ... , 17395. The Chairman. — Does he look healthy and 

17387. Lady Everarr. — Your school scheme did not well nourished? — He is a largely built man. He looks 
« tlirnuoh ? — No. fairly well. He lived a rough life before. He lived 


•go through? — No. 

17388. Are you going to try it another year? — I 
think we will have to go about it in a different way, 
but the thing would have to he done outside tlie school. 

17389. Wo have had evidence before the Women's 
National Health Association meeting of two or three 


out of doors a good deal. 

17896. His constitution had been impaired? — Yes. I 
am afraid that those who have a cow or a goat do not 
keep enough at home, but send it to the creamery. 
17397. Mr. O’Brien. — Does not Mrs. Flynn send a 


places where they tried it, and it worked remarkably the milk to the creamery? — Yes, and the children nre 
well, and they stated that the children had improved brought up on separated milk. 


a wonderful way? — Yes. I don’t know whether the 
parents would assist in the. scheme in our district. 

17390. In one of the places mentioned at the meet- 
ing of the Women’s National Health Association the 
cost was three halfpence a week and they gave milk 
and cocoa? — Yes. You can do it for that with cocoa. 
We thought that we would give a supply of milk in 
the summer and cocoa in the winter at ljd. to 2d. a 
week, the children to bring their own bread. 

17391. Mr. O'Brien. — Y ou have made a list of tlie 
labourers families in the neighbourhood of Ardngh, 
and you can give us the quantity of milk they pur- 
chase for household use? — Yes. There are at least 
four regular suppliers of milk in the village of Ardagh 
who supply milk at a penny a pint. One of them 
gave me a list of his customers and the number in 
each family. They may perhaps get some other sup- 
ply, but the list is’ a fair index of what they get. 

17392. Have you got the list with you? — Yes. A 

milk seller in the village gave me a list of about nine- 
teen families he supplied. Ono family of ten buys 21- 
pints every day ; another family of ton buys 2 pints a 
nay; a family of eight buys 4 pints a day; a family of 
six buys 34 pints a day; another family of six buys 4 
pints a day; yet another family of six buys 6 pints a 
day; a family of five buys 2 pints a day; another family 
of five buys 24 pints a day; a family of four buys 34 
pints a day; a' family of three buys one pint: another 
family of three buys one pint; yet a third family of 
three buys half a pint; a family of two buys half a 
pmt; another family of two buys 2 pints. 

17393. Mr. Wii.son. — Does “ two ” mean husband 
and wife? — I don't know. A family of two buys 24 
pints a day, and another family of two buys half a 
pint a day; while in three other cases of one in family 
f 9 ua ntity purchased is one pint, half a pint, and 
half a pint respectively. Owing to the drought 


1911, milk was scarce last winter. The supplier who 
gave me the above figures could have sold much more 
flmk if he had had it. From my own farm the par- 
ticulars are as follows. I made the particulars out by 
w . ee h- I find ton in family in nine weeks bought 
on a p . mts \ or 25 pints a week; a family of six bought 
P m i B in eleven weeks, or 20 pints per week. That 


17898. She has batches of twins? — Yes. 

17399. Mr. Campbell. — Has she a cottage? — Not a 
Union cottage. They have been granted a Union cot- 
tage, but they are not living in it yet. It is not com- 
pleted yet. 

17400. Mr. O'Brien. — D o many of the labourers and 
their families use oatmeal porridge? — Some do, but I 
do not think they do it enough. They are very much 
inclined to use tea, and the children like it. They 
put an enormous amount of sugar in it. I was talking 
to a man the other day, and he told me some f ami lies 
get one stone of sugar to a pound of tea. 

17401. Do most of the women in that district nurse 
their own children? — The larger proportion, I think, 
do. Some do for a considerable time— for nearly two 
years. I have known it to be done for a year and a 
half, and I have protested against it. 

17402. Do these mothers who nurse their own chil- 
dren take oatmeal porridge? — Some of them do. 

17403. Do they use separated milk at all? — Yes, some 
of them, but they generally use the separated milk for 
bread making. 

17404.' Where there are children and there is a cow, 
and they get back the separated milk from the crea- 
mery, do the children take that at all? — No. I know 
one or two cottages where they do, but I don’t know 
personally about others. 

17405. Do you think there are many children who 
are brought up on separated milk only? — I don’t know. 
I imagine there are some, hut I think a great many of 
them get it. 

17406. You tried some time ago to get them to take 
shell cocoa instead of tea?— They got tired of it, and 
went back to the tea. 

17407. Which was stewed, I suppose? — That I don’t 

17408. Are there many of them owning goats? — A 
good many of them have goats. They say that a good 
many of the labourers in the district have either a 
goat or a cow. 

17409. Fed on the long farm? — Yes. 

17410. In that district there have been a certain 
number of the Toggenburg strain brought in?— Yes. 

17411. How many? — Two pure bred and two cross 
bred. 
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17412. And then there is the progeny of some of 
them?— There were three half-bred goats last year and 
three this year, pure bred. 

17418. John McConnell has twin kids? — Yes. 

17414. They are pure bred? — Yes. 

17415. Mr. Campbell. — What do the people think of 
the Toggenburg goat? — They like them. They are 
gentle, and get on well when shut up. 

17416. They are not bigger than the ordinary goat? 
—No. 

17417. Do they object very much to the wet? — They 
don't like it at all. 


17418. It must be housed? — They ought to be 
boused. Some of them get on much better when they 
are housed all the time. 

17419. You don’t think there would be a prejudice 
against them? — No. 

17420. Not like the premium bulls? — No. 

17421. Mr. O’Brien. — I s there any difficulty in dis- 
posing of the goats? — We have not tried to dispose of 
them yet. 

17422. Mr. Campbell. — How old are they now? — 
Almost twelve months. 

17428. Have you got any Anglo-Nubian goats? — No. 
We have none of these. 


Mr. T. Mullins 

17424. The Chairman.- — You are the representative 
of the Irish Creameries Protection Society? — Yes. 

17425. Are you interested in creamery management 
at Ballingarry? — Yes. 

17426. What quantity of milk do you handle in 
your creamery?— 5,000 gallons a day in the summer 
time. 

17427. Have you a continuous supply in the winter 
season? — Yes. 

17428. All through?— Yes. 

17429. Is winter dairying carried on in your district? 

— To a certain extent. 

17430. Is it increasing or diminishing? — Rather in- 
creasing. 

17431. Are the farmers beginning to realise that it 
might ho possible with advantage and profit to them- 
selves to embark on the altered methods which would 
make winter dairying a sucoess? — Some of them. I 
am afraid it will take a considerable time before they 
all realise it. 

17432. An educational process is necessary? — Yes. 

17433. Do you take in any part of Tipperary as well 
as Limerick? — No; West Limerick. 

.17434. Is the supply to your creamery increasing or 
diminishing? — Increasing. 

17435. Is that consequent on increased production, 
or a larger number of cows being kept?— On a larger 
number of cows being kept. 

17486. Is the yield per eow increasing or diminish- 
ing? — It is increasing. 

17437. Are milk records kept by suppliers to your 
creamery? — I have not been keeping them. 

17438. Do the farmers themselves keep them? — Only 
one of my suppliers. We have a cow testing associa- 
tion. 

17439. You have started a eow testing association 
in the district? — Yes. 

17440. How is it regarded — like all other novelties, 
as a. nuisance? — No; they are taking it up seriously. 

I think we are waking up a bit. 

17441. How long has the cow testing association 
been working? — This is the second season. 

17442. What would be the average milk yield of the 
dairy herds in your district as recorded by the asso- 
ciation? — About 450 gallons. It would scarcely make 
500 gallons. 

17448. You are short of 500 gallons? — Yes. 

17444. Do you find there is much variation in the 
farms? — It depends upon the breeds of cattle kept. 

17445.. 'Are there different breeds kept? — We have 
no definite breeds; they are all mixed. 

17446. Do you find that the eows on certain farms 
give a better yield of milk per annum than might be 
found on neighbouring farms? — A lot depends on the 
Bkill of the farmer himself in the selection of his cattle 
and the feeding of them. 

17447. Do they feed them at all? — They would not 
years ago, but they do now. 

17448-9. In the winter season? — Yes Every man 
i6 vying with his neighbour as to which will have the 
best bawn of cows in the spring time. At one time they 
thought it was good enough to keep skin and bone 
together. 

17450. I am afraid that idea still prevails in other 
districts. We were told this morning that cows were 
never housed at all during the winter season in one 
particular district?— It is different in my district. 

17451. Your farmers do not follow that method? — 
No. 

17452. Have you any opportunity of discovering 
under what conditions the eows are housed in the 
winter season? — They could be more comfortable I. am 


examined. 

sure. The farmers are improving considerably year 
after year in every respect. 

17468. Are you in the Rathkeale Rural District? — 
No, Croom. 

17454. 'What provision is made in. that district for 
inspecting the cowkeepers and carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — They 
have a regular inspector engaged. 

17455. A lay inspector? — He is a professional man 
— a veterinary surgeon. 

17456. Have any prosecutions ever been undertaken 
by the Croom District Council against persons for 
breaches of the Order? — Not so far as I have heard. 

17457. They have been rather playing with the 
Order? — They are giving people an opportunity of put- 
ting their houses into order. 

17458. I suppose the Order is sufficiently long in 
operation to warrant the belief that the people under- 
stand what they are required to do? — Yes. 

17459. Have you any reason to complain of the con- 
dition in which milk is supplied to your creamery? — 
It has considerably improved within the last ten or 
twelve years. I have one hundred and sixty-five sup- 
pliers, and there might be one or two out of that lot 
that you would complain of. 

17460. That seems a happy state of tilings? — Yes. 
The people have realised that it is to their own in- 
terests to send the milk in as clean as possible. 

17461. How long have you had experience of this 
Ballingarry creamery? — Eighteen years. 

17462. And that experience would enable you to 
state whether there has been steady progress?— Yes, 
with the result that we get better prices for our butter 
and have a better market. 

17463. What is your principal market? — Liverpool 
. and London. 

17464. Do you employ male or female labour in the 
manufacture of butter? — Mule. 

17465. Is that a change in recent times, to employ 
men? — The Factory Act operates against the employ- 
ment of females. They won’t allow girls to work on 
Sundays, and we had to discontinue female labour. 

17466. Is there much difficulty felt by the labourers 
in your district- in getting milk for their families?— 
Not that I know of. 

17467. Do you sell milk? — No, but there are milk 
vendors who supply the wants of the locality. 

17468. Have you ever been asked to supply milk 
retail at your creamery?— No. I am sure if I asked 
my committee, I would get their consent to sell milk 
retail. 

17469. There is no rule or minute of your committee 
forbidding you to sell? — No. 

17470. But hitherto you have not been asked to sell? 
— No. 

17471. Is your creamery in a small town?— In a 
little village. 

17472. And there are other people vending milk in 
the village sufficient to supply local demands?— They 
have winter calvers as well as summer ealvers. 

17473. And those who have monov to buy have no 
difficulty in procuring milk? — No; these vendors might 
be jealous of the creameries if we sold milk. They 
might look on it as interfering with their trade. 

17474. Are there any labourers tending milk to your 
creamery? — There are eight labourers sending surplus 
milk to the creamery. 

17475. Would they have a local demand for that 
milk?— No. 

17476. Do they live in remote districts? — No. .They 
are within a mile and a half of the creamery. I must 
say that "the consumption of milk is not what ifc should 
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■be. I am afraid mothers must be educated into the 
us e of milk for their children. They give them tea 
which is poisoning them. I think there should be a 
movement to induce mothers to give their children 

17477. You find wasted and emaciated children in 
consequence of the fact that they arc fed on tea in- 
stead of milk? — Yes. 

17478. Would you have any objection to creameries 
being subjected to inspection? — No; I always courted 
it. 

17479. Would you be in favour of having an inspec- 
tion of the cow byres and the carrying out of the pro- 
visions of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order controlled 
by a central rather than by a local authority? — I think 
it might be more workable if you had the central 
authority. 

17480. Do you think it would be more likely to 
secure more uniform administration of the Order? — I 
know that the Order if carried out to extremes would 
inflict hardship on small fanners — I mean as regards 
housing accommodation , but as far as cleanliness is 
concerned, I would have no objection. 

17481. But even with regard to housing accommo- 
dation, it has been suggested that in order to enable 
the small cowkeepers to carry out the necessary im- 
provements, it should be possible for him to obtain a 
loan' to carry out the necessary improvements. If 
that scheme were in existence, do you think the small 
cowkeeper would object to making alterations? — De- 
cidedly not. 

17482. And don't you agree that in order to secure 
absolute cleanliness and the healthy production of milk, 
every single pint of milk coming into the creamery 
should be produced under the best and most hygienic 
conditions? — Yes, because one or two suppliers are 
able to upset the whole thing. 

17483. Ninety-nine people might be anxious to do 
their business in a proper up-to-date fashion, and the 
hundredth have dirty milk which, if mixed with the 
ninety-nine will contaminate the whole bulk? — Yes. I 
must disagree with Mr. Gibson as to the pasteurisation 
of the cream. 

17484. Do you pasteurise at your creamery? — Yes. 

I raise the cream to 190 degrees. 

17485. For what period? — It is a continuous pas- 
teurisation — possibly about two minutes. 

17486. The whole bulk would be exposed to that 
temperature for a period of two minutes? — Yes. 

17487. Do you pasteurise the separated milk? — No. 
17488. Is there any sale of separated milk at your 
creamery? — Wc have one supplier who objects to take 
back the separated milk, and we sell it in the town at 
a penny a gallon. 

17489. What purpose would it be used for? — For 
baking. 

17490. Or as a drink for the children? — I don’t think 
they drink it. 

17491. Is it disagreeable to the palate? — There is a 
prejudice against it. 

17492. How far is that prejudice well founded? — 
We have not had any complaint in our locality. Wo 
have not lyid any disease carried by separated milk. 

17493. Have you over found it necessary to suspend 
the receipt of milk from any farm owing to an out- 
break of disease from the supplier or any person iu his 
employment? — No; not in my district. 

17494.' Don’t you think it would be a proper pre- 
caution to take that the power should bo vested in the 
creamery manager to suspend the receipt of milk from 
a family in which there was contagious disease? — Any 
creamery manager, with any sense, of responsibility, 
would not take that milk. 

17495. But is it not conceivable that this unfortu- 
nate state of things might exist without the. knowledge 
°f the manager? — Yes. 

17496. Is the Notification of Diseases Act in opera- 
tion in your distinct? — I am sure it is. 

•, If the executive sanitary officer was ordered 

oy the District Council to send notification of infectious 
diseases to creamery managers, that would probably 
be a way to meet it? — Yes. 

17498. Have you heard the scheme outlined by the 
last wituesB with regard to tlio supplying of milk, and 
what would be your view with regard to it? — I don’t 
think it would work in my locality. 

17499. Do you think there is not a burning neces- 
81 v for it? — As far as I am concerned, in my imme- 
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diate locality, I think that as far as the labourers go if 
they have the buying capacity thev will get plenty of 
milk. 

17500. Even in the winter season? — Yes. 

17501. Would it not be likely that in districts more 
remote from Rathkeale the difficulty would be greater? 

— Perhaps it would. 

17502. You are not familiar with the circumstances 
m such districts? — No, sir. 

17503. Prof. Mettam. — If anything happens to your 
assistants you send them away? — Yes. 

17504. And if anything happens to their families,, 
these men are not allowed to come into the creamery 
until the illness is got out of the house? — Yes, if the 
disease is reported to be contagious by the doctor. 

17505. How much milk do you handle in the twelve 
months? — 760,000 gallons. 

17506. How does the quantity that you get in the- 
winter time compare with the quantity you get in the 
summer? — Our supply in January and February is very- 
small in comparison with June and July. 

17507. One-tenth?— No, about one-twentieth. 

17508. You said the quantity of milk is increasing?' 

—This January we got 25,000 gallons and 30,000 or 
35,000 in February, and 80,000 in March. 

17509. That- shows an increase? — We have some of 
our suppliers going in for winter dairying in earnest. 

They are growing catch crops. One man certainly is 
going in for more eows next year. He says it will pay. 

He has one cow that gives sixty-one pounds of milk 
in the day, that is over six gallons. The 450 gallon 
cow will not pay in the winter. This man has two 
cows, one giving forty-five pounds and the other sixty- 
one pounds of milk per day in the winter. These 
would pay alright. 

17510. Mr. Campbell.— Y ou told us that the la 
bourers send in milk to your creameries? — Yea. 

17511. How much would they send? — A quart or 
half a gallon. 

17512. You don’t have a minimum quantity? — We 
take anything we get. We cannot refuse it. 

17513. As regards these milk records, have any of 
the farmers whose records you took last year acted on 
the records in the sense of getting rid of some of their 
cows? — Yes. The man I spoke of got rid of four cows. 

17614. As a result of the milk records? — Yes. He 

found they were not profitable. 

17515. What is going to happen to these? — He is 
going to fatten them. 

17516. Who is the veterinary inspector in the Groom- 
Union? — Mr. Walsh. 

17517. He has just recently been appointed? — I think 
lie is appointed twelve months. And be is gradually 
marshalling these people into the vay he wants them- 

17518. He is not forcing the Order upon them? — 

I don't think so; as a matter of fact, I don’t think 
half the cow-owners have been registered at all. 

17519. The Chairman asked you a question as re- 
gards the inspection under the Dairies Order — inspec- 
tion from a central authority. Do- you agree that 
would be a suitable thing — that the inspector should 
come down from some central authority without any; 
interest in the locality? — Yes. 

17520. He would have a freer hand? — Yes. 

17521. And he would see that the regulations which- 
were carried out in this particular district were similar 
to those that were carried out in other districts? — Yes. 

17522. In other words, he could insist on uniformity 
of administration? — Yes. 

17523. The Chairman. — I see in your summary of 
evidence that you want to refer to some other points? 

— Ten or fifteen years ago the farmers sold the best of 
their cattle and kept the rubbish, but I find new that, 
they are more enlighteued. They are invariably see- 
ing the worst and keeping the best, so that in a few- 
years I expect things will have a great improvement.. 

I have one neighbour who went in fer Holstein cattle.. 

He brought them from England. 

17524. How many has he got? — He brought six last- 
year. He brought them from red sand land, and the 
climate did not agree with them, and they died from 
murrain. 

17525. That was owing to injudicious treatment? — 

Perhaps the cattle are blue and white. 

17526. Does he propose to keep a pure herd of these?- 
— Yes. 

17527. One reason that you would attribute the de- 
terioration of the milk stock to is the fact that the 
farmer was heretofore in the habit of selling his. 


R 
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best and keeping his worst cattle? — Yes; lie kept those 
he could not sell. The whole thing is now reversed 
altogether. The men will keep the best and sell the 
worst. Since the cow testing association was estab- 
lished, lie will keep the calf out of the cow that was a 
good milker. This eow that gave the sixty-one pounds 
of milk gave a thousand gallons in the year. 

17528. What is her appearance? — A fine big red cow 
with a splendid frame. 

17529. Mr. O'Brien. — W hat is the percentage of her 
butter fat? — 3.6. 

17530. Is that a fair average? — Yes. Taking the 

whole year round she would average 3.6, and she gave 
over a thousand gallons of milk, and the owner has 
also got a bull, and his dam gave 1,100 gallons. In 
this association we are going to get the best of our 
cows that are good milkers mated with this bull. 

17531. Is that bull from the Department? — No; the 
. hull is a shorthorn cross. 

17532. What class of bull has been used heretofore 
generally in that district? — A mixed class. 

17533. The only mixture that one would not find 
amongst them would be the good one? — In some eases, 
but not in general; blit they are going in for a good 
class of bull recently. 

17584. Mr. ‘Wilson. — With regard to your cow- 
testing association; heretofore, where these associa- 
tions have been started, the first result has always been 
to show the farmer that his judgment was not suffi- 
cient to tell him the cow which was the best milker. 
In your district was the farmer surprised at the re- 
sult? — Some of the good-looking cows were the worst 
milkers of the lot. 

17535. You say that you have got your suppliers to 
the point that the great majority of them send you in 
clean milk? — Yes. 

17536. Have you attempted to fix any standard of 
what is clean milk and what is not, or is it a rule of 
thumb? — From the appearance of the milk coming in, 
and you see the cans and the covers fairly clean and 
no cloths used. 

17537. Do you forbid the use of cloths? — I have 
condemned them from the beginning. They are dis- 
appearing. The “Dreadnought” cover will prevent 
splash. 

17538. Mr. O’Brien. — Is that used by your sup- 
pliers? — Yes. I buy the cans, and I would have no 
cans without them. There is no necessity for cloths 
at all. 

17539. Is it suitable otherwise? — Yes. 

17540. Do you allow the fanners to use brass in- 
dicators inside the tankards? — They arc not in the 


new tankards at ail now. There is a dine to indicate 
the number of gallons. 

17541. There is a seam at the bottom of the can?— 
Yes, in some of them. 

17542. Mr. Wilson. — You say in your summary of 
evidence that “ any sensible, thrifty labourer, with a 
wife having the same qualities, will never be short of 
milk, to their families, winter or summer?” — Yes. 

17543. Mr. O'Brien. — Can you say if there has been 

any increase in the home consumption of butter? 

Yes. Farmers and labourers are buying more. There 
is no house without butter. 

17544. And they buy this expensive creamery 
blitter? — Yes, at Is. 3d. a lb. 

17545. Do labourers do that? — Yes. I must say that 
about ten years ago our local consumption would be 
about five cwt. a month, and now it has grown up to 
eighteen ewts. 

17546. That trade is an entirely new thing to all 
intents and purposes? — Yes. The' buying capacity of 
these people has improved by two-thirds— the standard 
of living has improved. 

17547. Do you think that is because their wages, or 
what they make out of the farm, has increased, or that 

there is less consumption of porter or whisky? I 

think the general rate of living has increased all 'over. 
The farmers have improved very much in their con- 
dition through co-operation, and the introduction of 
artificial manure. I knew people who had only two 
cows when I came to the district, and now they have 
eight or ten cows. 

17548. You have a good many small farmers who 
have taken up the idea of the agricultural instructor? 
— Yes. 

17549. Mr. Wilson. — Some time ago there was a 
letter in the papers from Lord Ashtown, in which he 
stated that he had ceased to buy stock from creamery 
districts. Your evidence would tend to suggest one 
very excellent reason — that the creamery districts are 
keeping their best cows for themselves?— Yes. 

17550. A few years ago they were in the habit of 
selling their best calves?— Yes. We turn out a lot of 
fine bred cattle. 

17651. You say now that is distinctly altered?— Yes; 
we turn out a lot of fine bred cattle. ' 

17552. But the man who wants the best won't get 
it from your district?— He might be able to get the 
best. The farmer may have ten or twelve all very 
good animals, and only wants one or two. 


The Commission adjourned at. 5 p.m. till the following morning. 


THIRTY-SECOND DAY. — THURSDAY, 25th APRIL, 1912. 

The Commissioners met in the Council Chamber, City Hall, Limerick, at 10.30 a.m. ■ 

Present ; P. J. O'Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard; Miss Margaret' McNeill; Alec. 
Wilson, Esq. ; Dbhmod O'Brien, Esq. ; John R. Campbell, Esq, b.sc. ; and Professor A. E. 
METTAM, B.SC., P.R.C.V.S. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Denis Hegarty examined. 


17553. The Chairman.— You are Secretary of the Iris 
Greamery Managers’ Association, Mr. Hegarty? Ye 

17554. And, of course, you are familiar with tl 
views of creameiy managers on the milk questic 
generally — les: I have had a considerable amount i 
experience. 

17555. Are the creameries in any way responsib 
{or the scarcity of milk to the working-classes? — I don 
think so. I have taken a good deal of trouble i 
ascertain, and I find they are not. On the contrar 
t&ey have made it easier for labourers to get milk i 
winter, because the creameries collect together tl 
Small supplies then available from the farmers. 


17556. Do all the creameries sell in small quantities? 
— I don’t think they do, but I think they would, if 
required. 

17557. Is there any rule forbidding them from doirg 
so? — None that I am aware of. 

17558. There is no rule forbidding the sale of milk 
in small quantities, so far as you are aware, whether 
the creamery is proprietary or co-operative? — No. 

17559. Would you have any objection to creameries 
being subjected to inspection? — No ; I don’t think so. 
Of course, I cannot speak for the creameries on that 
point, because the matter has not been considered in 
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connection with this question; but I don’t think there 
would be any objection. 

17560. Would you yourself see any objection to it? — 
No. I think they are subjected to inspection at present. 
The local Sanitary Authorities have power to inspect 


them. 


17561. They have power to inspect them from the 
public health point of view, but that does not mean an 
inspection of the manner in which they are conducted 
generally? — I presume you mean inspection with regard 
to cleanliness? 

17562. I mean an inspection regarding cleanliness 
and the efficiency of their management? — As regards 
the efficiency of management, I doubt very much if 
thev would agree to compulsory inspection. 

17568. I don’t suggest for a moment that it should 
be competent for the inspectors to alter the system that 
has been approved of by the creamery manager and 
committee; but the inspection I refer to would enable 
the official to investigate the manner in which all the 
duties are discharged, in order to see that care and 
diligence are used to preserve the public health? — I 
think there would be no objection to that. 

17564. Mr. Campbell. — You have no objection from 
the cleanliness point of view? — No; certainly not. 

17565. The Chairman. — The inspection I mean is 
merely for the purpose of safeguarding the public 
health? — There would be no objection on that account. 

17566. The inspection vrould enable the official to 
examine the machinery and the various customs that 
are followed in order to ascertain whether or not any 
of them w’ere inimical to the public health? — I don’t 
see any objection to that. I don’t see that there could 
be any reasonable objection. 

17567. Would there, be. any objection to making a rule 
whereby it would be possible for small retail buyers to 
obtain milk at any creameries at a fixed price ? — I don’t 
think there would. 

17568. Do many of the creameries sell milk after 
they have taken it in, without converting it into butter? 
—I should say quite a large number do so; but in 
many cases they are not required to do it, because 
the farmers supply the milk direct to the labourers. 

17569. You don’t think it would interfere with the 
management of the creamery, if it were possible for 
the smaller consumers to buy the small quantities they 
require for cash? — Of course, creameries were not 
established for that purpose. 

17570. It has been suggested that the creameries are 
in some degree responsible for the scarcity of milk to 
the working classes? — That is not the ease. 

17571. I am not offering any opinion, but I am 
stating to you, as a matter of fact, the feeling that does 
prevail, and has been constantly asserted before this 
Commission, that the creamery is responsible for tbe 
scarcity of milk. Your view is that they are not? — Yes. 

17572. You went further and stated that the 
creameries facilitate the supply? — Yes. 

17578. How is that? — The creamery in winter col- 
lects from the farmers the small supplies then avail- 
able, and is able to supply milk to the labourers around 
who require it. 

17574. You told us that you don’t kuow whether it 
is the custom in all the creameries to sell milk retail. 
It is not the. universal custom? — No, but they have 
no objection to sell where the milk is required. 

17675. You are not engaged in creamery management 
yourself? — Not at present. 

17576. But you are familiar with the work? — Yt?s. 
17577. Is there an increas_e in winter dairying in the 
province of Munster? — I cannot say that there is 


substantial increase. There might be an increase iu 
individual districts. 


17578. I presume you are familiar with the manage- 
ment of creameries in the entire province of Munster? 
-Yes. 

17579. And you cannot say of .vour own knowledge 
that there is an increase in winter dairying? — I have 
been informed of a slight increase iu individual 
districts, but taking it all round, I don’t think there 
has been any considerable increase. 

17580. Have you formed any opinion ns to why 
winter dairying seems to be so unpopular with dairy- 
farmers? — They say the cost of producing milk in 
winter is greater than in summer. 

If 581. Yes, but the price is usually greater also? — 
they say it is not sufficient to meet the increased cost 
of labour and feeding, and that there is a great diffi- 
culty in getting sufficient labour. 


17582. Is that universal over the province of 
Munster? — Well, I think so, but it particularly applies 
to the Counties of Limerick and Tipperary. 

17583. And is it seriously contended that labour is 
not available in these districts in order to enable the 
farmer to carry on winter dairying? — I think so. * 
17584. That is slightly at variance with the general 
feeling that prevails, that there is a scarcity of employ- 
ment, which causes poverty. I want to know whether 
it is the actual impossibility of procuring labour that 
prevents the farmer from carrying on winter dairying? 
— Well, I don’t know that it is actually impossible to 
get sufficient labour. I daresay if the wages were 
increased there would be a bigger supply of labour 
available. 

17585. Of course, other changes would have to be 
made iu tbe management of the land, iu order to make 
winter dairying possible. Is that not so? — Yes. 

17586. And do you think that it is the feeling that 
that occupation would be troublesome, and entail a 
considerable amount of supervision and worry, rather 
than the labour question, that prevents winter dairying 
being carried on? — I really cannot say as to that 
point, but-, at all events, the farmers generally believe 
that winter dairying cannot be made to pay. 

17587. Are there many labourers in your experience 
keeping cows on their plots — I mean labourers occupy- 
ing Union cottages? — -I don’t think there is a large 
number. I have no personal experience on that point, 
but I am informed by some creamery managers that 
labourers iu their districts have a cow or two, and 
that they send the surplus milk to the creamery. 

17588. I suppose you would have no knowledge as to 
the reason which induces them to send their surplus 
milk to the creameries rather than distribute it in the 
district in which they live to small purchasers? — I can- 
not say, Mr. Chairman. 

17589. Have you any knowledge as to whether or 
not the milk yield of the cow of the present day is 
equal to, or superior to, the cow of, say, a decade 
or two ago? — The opinion prevails that the yield is less 
than it was some years ago. 

17590. Have you formed any opinion as to what 
causes have led up to that? — 1 cannot really say, because 
I have not been amongst the creameries (that is to 
say, living in the country), for some years. What I 
have been informed is that a lot of the bulls supplied 
by the County Committees are not of a milk-producing 
strain. 

17591. That the introduction of the shorthorn bull is 
responsible for the depreciation in tbe yield? — Yes. 

17592. That could hardly have caused the trouble in 
County Limerick, in view 1 of the fact that there are, 

I suppose, fifty non-pedigree bulls for tbe one thorough- 
bred bull that is at the service of the farmer of the 
district? — I cannot say. I have not gone into that 
question. It is a matter more for those actually 
engaged in the management of creameries than for me. 

17593. Have you ever known a creamery to refuse to 
supply milk in retail in small quantities? — No; I have 
not. 

17594. Do you know if the creameries retail separated 
milk? — Yes, they do. 

17595. To whom? — To all parties who wish to buy it. 
17596. Do the labouring population buy it? — I think 
they do, but they don’t seem to appreciate it. 

17597. They don’t know the value of it? — They think 
because it is deprived of fat that there is no other 
valuable constituent in it. 

17598. Do you think that is a well-founded belief? — 
No; it is a very valuable food notwithstanding that it 
is deprived of nearly all the fat. 

17599. Have you thought of any scheme whereby it 
would be possible to improve the milk-yielding pro- 
perties of the cow? — The only scheme seems to be the 
one that is at present being established — the cow- 
testing associations, which are being worked by the 
Department in conjunction with local associations. 


Department in conjunction v 

17600. Do you think they are useful? — Yes. They 
will do an immense amount of good. 

17601. Are they likely to secure the eo-operatiou of 
the dairy farmers of Munster? — After a time they will. 
They don’t appreciate the cow-testing associations yet. 
They don’t know how much they are losing by keeping 
poor cows. I have a great opinion of the value of the 
eow-testing associations. 

17602. Can you suggest any method whereby their 
spread could be accelerated ?— I really don’t know, 
except to bring tbe attention of the farmers to the 
matter in every way possible. 
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17608. Would the creamery managers be willing to 
co-operate with the Department in trying to have these 
cow-testing associations established? — Yes; and they 
are co-operating with the Department at present. 

17G04. Generally, or in individual instances? — In 
individual instances, wherever they have been asked. 

17605. Is it not a matter in which they would take 
a personal interest, in view of the fact that they would 
desire to see the creamery method a success?— Well, of 
course; but very often they don’t take the initiative in 
these matters unless it is brought under their notice. 

17606. Would not they have an opportunity, how- 
ever, through their own committees of ventilating the 
idea that such a scheme was in operation in certain 
districts, and that beneficial results were likely to 
follow from it? — Yes. 

17607. Has the matter ever been discussed by your 
Association? — Yes: frequently. Wo have advocated 
the managers' co-operation with the Department in this 
matter. 

17603. Has that suggestion been well received by 
creamery managers as 1 a body? — Yes; very well 
received. The creamery managers have a good deal 
of work during the summer months, besides attending 
to these associations, and it is difficult for them during 
these months to take an interest in the matter. They 
have not very much spare time. 

17609. I quite understand that their time is fully 
occupied, but I take it they must attend committee 
meetings of their creameries. There they would have 
an opportunity of bringing the matter under the notice 
of their committee, comprising, I suppose, the leading 
dairy farmers in the district? — Yes. 

17610. I don't think it would entail very much 
labour on them to bring it under the notice of the 
committees. I don’t suggest that they should do the 
work? — Yes. 

17611. Lady Ever.uid. — What do the labourers do in 
the winter? — I don’t know. A lot of these labourers 
return to their homes. It is not a question of which 
I have much personal knowledge, because I don’t live 
in the country at present. 

17612. Can you tell the Commission the average 
price of milk, winter and summer, in the creameries? 
— About 4Jd. per gallon, with the skim milk and 
buttermilk given back free. 

17613. Mr. Campbell. — Do you thiuk that the 
present allowance to the creamery manager, Is. per 
cow, for testing the milk, would be sufficient? — It is 
altogether inadequate. They all complain it does not 

pay- 

17614. Someone will have to make good the difference. 
It would go to a very big sum if they had all the 
cows tested. One shilling a eow is a small thing where 
you are only taking selected cows, but when you are 
taking all the cows of the dairy it comes to a ■ very 
large sum of money? — Yes. 

17615. Do you think the Committees will ever get 
sufficiently interested in the work to contribute to the 
cost of that? — Not at present. I think they will later 
on when they come to understand the great advantage 
of it, and when they know how much they are losing 
by keeping some of the cows they have, but at present 
the managers have to complain that they had almost 
to force the farmers into taking an interest in this 
scheme. 

17016. How many cows do you think are supplyim' 
milk to creameries in Ireland? — I don’t know. ‘ ° 

17617. What is the average number to a creamery? 
— About a thousand. 


^ 17618. You think that the scheme will develop ?- 

17619. I hope it is clearly foreseen tli8t the Depart 
meat will never be able to finance that?— If tli 
Department could for the present, at all events, giv. 
an extra amount on condition that the creamery wouli 
contribute an equal amount until the scheme develops 
it would help considerably. 

17620. Do you know whether the farmers connectei 
with the ereBmenes are looking forward to gain fron 
the sale of bulls from the best cows? Have the- 
calculated on that, do you know?— I really cannot te> 
you that. 

Hfm There are 30,000 bulls in Ireland at present 
no nnA e | h » ,10 ° £* P* em L iun ? bulls. There are abou 
29,000 bulls waiting to be improved in the ordinar 
way that the Department don’t touch, and there woul 
be a splendid opening for the creameries. Tha 
subject has not yet been discussed?— No. I daresa 
the farmers will take that into account when startin 
the testing Association. 


17622. Mr. Wilson. — With regard to the point of 
financing the Cow-testing Associations, it mav be 
necessary to give a grant of 'some kind in order 
to persuade the farmers to adopt the method, but once 
he has adopted the scheme, and it is shown that it 
is an advantage to him, what excuse is there for 
Government grant? — I quite agree that there is none. 

17623. Mr. Campbell.— T he quality of milk is tested 
as well as the quantity? Yes. 


17624. Mr. Wilson. — My point was that, once the 
scheme reached a point when the farmers have seen 
that it is advantageous to them, there is no further 
excuse for Government assistance? — That would apply 
to other schemes as well. 11 * 


17625. There is a period during which it may be 
necessary to assist, hut when the scheme is proved to 
be an advantage to the farmers, there is no excuse for 
Government assistance? — I am quite sure the farmers 
will take it up when they see that the districts that 
have already taken it up are improving their cattle 
considerably. 

17626. Mr. O'Brien. — You are secretary of the Irish 
Creamery Managers' Association? — Yes. * 

17627. Did you have any opportunity of discussing 
these various points with other managers? — Yes. 

17628. Do you have, frequent meetings of the 
managers? — Yes. 

17629. Do they discuss all these questions that are 
now exercising us, about the danger of spreadino 
epidemics?— They don’t discuss the danger of spreading 
epidemics, because such a danger is not considered to 
exist. 

17630. Nearly every creamery has had its visitation, 
and some epidemics of typhoid have been directly 
traced to the separated milk? — It has only been traced 
in a very few cases. 

17631. I think 1 seldom came across a manager who 
has not had a case in his district? — It is only in a few 
cases that the epidemics have been traced to the 
creameries. 


17632. It has been recognised as a serious danger, 
and creamery managers must know that there is a 
probability of legislation to minimise that as much 
as possible. Do you think they would be in favour of 
legislation for pasteurising, for instance, separated 
milk, or recommending their committees to establish 
facilities for cleansing the milk vessels, say, with steam 
j'ets, before returning them to the farmers, because 
one recognises that the managers manage their com- 
mittees for the most part? — I don't know that. 

17633. They are a powerful body, and can get the 
committee to do a thing, so long as it does not involve 
too heavy a cost. I think most creameries will get 
such machinery' as the manager points out to be 
essential? — Yes. 

17634. And where they point out that a thing is 
essential it is readily taken up? — Yes. The question 
of pasteurisation is a serious one, because it involves 
heavy expense. Many of the creameries are 
pasteurising, and many of them are providing for 
refrigerating plant, but as regards steam jets to cleanse 
the milk vessels, there would be no objection to that. 
The creameries are provided with these, already, and 
I am sure they would go to additional labour to cleanse 
the milk tankards. 

17635. Such matters as the prevention of price- 
cutting amongst the creameries, or the adoption of 
uniform balance-sheets — all these are discussed by the 
creamery managers? — Yes. We have a scheme about 
the prices. 

17636. So that there would be no difficulty really in 
getting the creamery managers to discuss amongst 
thenibclves all these" matters, and to help any recom- 
mendations that the Government might choose ta 
suggest? — No, most of these things are necessary for 
the production of good butter. 

17637. We recognise that one of the difficulties is 
that we have not a winter Bupply, and that the butter 
has not been properly handled? — Yes, but there has 
been a great improvement. 

17688. But still there is a great deal to be desired? — 
As regards cleanliness of the milk supply, the Depart- 
ment are bringing in a Bill for the protection of 
creamery butter. One of the clauses is to give power 
to the Department to prosecute suppliers of dirty milk> 
That would be a great benefit. 
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17639. Mr. Wilson. — Who is going to prosecute — 
are the Department going to prosecute the creamery 
managers, or do the creameries themselves propose to 
prosecute the farmers — who is to do that? — The Govern- 
ment Department. 

17640. Mr. O'Brien. — The idea is that a Government 
official should have power to go to a creamery, and if 
he finds dirty milk there, be able to compel the 
creamery manager to toll him who supplied that milk? 
— He can easily ascertain who supplied it. 

17641. And after that he can go and prosecute, that 
particular farmer — when he would get the information 
from the creamery? — Of course, the Department 
inspector can see the milk delivered. 



Mr, Dxnis Hboarty.— t6th April, 1912. 

17042. He has no right at present to enter the 
creamery premises? — No. 

17643. He can go in if he is allowed? — Yes. 

17644. Is that a sort of thing that the creamery 
managers would favour — legislation of that sort, 
enabling a Government official to go in and inspect 
their supply and premises? — Oh, well, so long as they 
did not unnecessarily interfere with the management 
operations, I don’t think the creamery managers would 
object. So far as cleanliness is concerned, the 
managers are anxious the Department should have 
power to prosecute suppliers of dirty milk. 


Mr. Michael Fitzgerald, Junr., examined. 


17645. The Chairman. — Are you interested in the 
dairy question, Mr. Fitzgerald? — Yes, sir. 

17646. Have you formed anv opinion as to why the 
dairy farmers don't go in for winter dairying? — Well, 
yes. I think that there are several causes. The prin- 
cipal cause, I think, is that it is the old custom of the 
country, and they are sticking to it, and want of pro- 
per knowledge, in regard to their tillage operations is 
another great fault. 

17647. You think they would need to alter the 
methods they have been following for generations? — 
Yes, I think so. 

17648. And you also know, I suppose, that they have 
a distinct objection to doing that? — I do. 

17649. In order to make winter dairying a success it 
would be necessary to produce feeding for cows in the 
winter time? — Yes, sir. 

17650. I suppose your experience does not enable you 
to say whether or not the cows of to-day pre better or 
worse than the cows of ten or fifteen years ago? — 
Well, I am not in a position to say so,* but I know 
perfectly well that the cows of the present day vary to 
a considerable extent. 

17651. And do the owners of the eows realise exactly 
which are the good dairy servants and which are the 
indifferent ones? — Those who do are in the minority. 

17652. I would be disposed to agree. Don’t "you 
think the keeping of milk records would enormously 
help them to come to a really sound knowledge as to 
the milking qualities of the various cows in the herd? 
— I do. 

17653. Are any milk records kept in your district? — 
Only for last year. There is a cow-testing association 
being formed in the creamery that is in Kilfinny. 
There was an association in a neighbouring district, 
and I saw the result. There were two cows fed on 
practically the same amount, and one was only able to 
make £7, while the other made '.£19. 

17654. That was a rather startling difference? — Yes. 
I think breeding and feeding and selection have a lot 
to do with the success of winter dairying. 

17655. Do you buy or raise your own eows? — Both, 

17656. Do you find that the heifers you breed your- 
self are better milkers than those you buy? — I cannot 
tell you, because I have not kept- records up to one 
year, and I have not exactly the opportunity of 
seeing. 

17657. Do the Limerick dairy farmers profess to 
know from the appearance and conformation of the cow 
whether she is likely to be a good milker? — I think to 
a great extent they judge the good milker. 

17658. How far is their judgment reliable? — Well, I 
cannot say. I don’t think it is entirely reliable what- 
ever. 

17659. Would there be any difficulty, do you think, 
in establishing winter dairying in Limerick if the people 
were inclined to do it? — I think that there would be 
difficulties in starting it. 

17660. What would these difficulties be? — First, 
there is so much the custom of the old way stuck into 
them, and before they start they will have to get some 
encouragement, and I would think that in a short time, 
if they could see that it could be made to pay them, 
they might start it themselves. 

17661. They declare off-hand that it will not pay, and 
when asked if they had experimented in winter dairy- 
ing they say no. How can they determine that it 
will not pay without experimenting? — They cannot- do 


17662. That is exactly the feeling you have to over- 
come? — Yes. 

17663. It is only by experiments that they can really 
determine whether or not winter dairying can be made 
to pay? — Yes. There were several experiments carried 
out. One experiment under one method perhaps might 
not pay; whereas another experiment under a different 
method would be made to pay. 

17664. For that reason, every method ought to be 
tested — is that so? — Yes. You may have one man and 
he would have a cow that would probably milk four 
hundred gallons, whereas if another man had the same 
cow she would be able to yield five hundred gallons. 

17665. We have been told that the labour question 
is one of the difficulties in regard to winter dairying; 
is that your view? — There is a certain amount of labour 
wanted. 

17666. But we have been told it is not available? — 
I don’t see why any man that would see that winter 
dairying would pay could not provide the labour. 

17667. That is exactly what I believe myself — that if 
a man is determined to carry on the work, he will 
have no difficulty in procuring labour? — Labour is 
scarce, and it is not easy to get it; but still if a man 
saw his way that a certain business would pay him, he 
would be able to procure the labour. 

17668. What do you think the average milk yield of 
the ordinary Limerick dairy cow treated in the fashion 
in which she is — how many gallons in the year would 
she give? — It varies very much. I cannot well say the 
average. I don’t know if it could be more than 21 
gallons a day for her milking period. 

17669. For a period of eight months? — Yes; between 
2J- and 8 gallons a day is about the average. 

17670. She would not give an average of 2J gallons 
from the time she calved until she ran dry? — No; she 
would not. I think that in the months of June, July 
and August she would give three gallons, but after that 
she would lose to a great extent. 

17671. The yield would be diminishing rapidly? — 
Yes. 

17672. Have you any difficulty in. getting labour to 
work your dairy? — I have some, i have a share of 
difficulty, but I generally have help enough of my own 
to go through the work I have to do. 

17673. If you were to extend your dairying, you 
would be able to get sufficient help to enable you to 
carry on the work? — I expect I would. 

17674. But I want to ascertain whether or not tile 
allegation that the scarcity of labour prevents the dairy 
farmers from engaging in winter dairying is correct or 
otherwise? — Personally, I don’t think it is. Still, if 
every individual farmer was to go in for winter dairy- 
ing to anything of any extent, it would not be easy 
to provide the labour. 

17675. Don't you get labour in the summer season 
from the counties of Clare and Kerry — don’t girls and 
boys come on hire for the season? — Yes. 

17676. And would it be possible to continue these 
in the employment of the farmer during the winter 
season? — It would be. 

17677. Do you give any artificial feeding to j’our 
dairy cows? — I do; a little. 

17678. Have you ever any losses from tuberculosis? 
— No, sir. 

17679. Are your cattle healthy as a rule? — Yes. 

17680. And you have suffered no substantial pecuniary 
loss by reason of disease amongst your stock? — No. 

17681. Have you suffered from calf mortality? — Yes, 
a share. 
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17682. Is that increasing or decreasing? — My own 
experience is that this year I have lost no calves, but I 
lost them last year. I don't see any improvement. 

17683. You think there is no general improvement? — 
I do. 

17684. And you happen to be lucky this year, and 
you were unfortunate last year? — Yes. 

17685. Mr. Campbell. — The season has not come on 
yet? — No. 

17686. The Chairman. — Have you treated them this 
year as you did last year? — Much the same. I have 
used more new milk this year for the feeding of calves. 

17687. You have given them new milk for a longer 
period than you were in the habit of doing? — Yes. 

17688. For what period do you give that pure new 
milk? — A month. 

17689. And when you commence giving them 
separated milk, do you give them anything to supply 
the fat? — Yes. 

17690. What form of fat? — Linseed meal. 

17691. Do you go to the trouble of having that 
analysed for the purpose of seeing if it is pure? — I in- 
sist on getting a certificate of purity. 

17692. And the sellers have no objection to giving 
that?— No, sir. 

17698. Mr. Campbell. — How much oil was in this 
meal, do you remember? — 1 quite forget — is it 31 or 37. 

17694. The Chairman. — Would it not be possible to 
grow a moderate amount of food to feed winter calves? 
— Yea. 

17695. Do you house your cows in the winter season 
or keep them outside? — I house them. 

17696. What Rural District do you live in? — Croom. 

17697. Is there a dairy inspector in that district? — 
Yes. 

17698. Does he make an inspection of your cow-byre? 
— He never came to my cow-byre. 

17699. How long lias he been appointed? — Well, I 
cannot say. 

17700. Have you ever seen him travelling in your 
neighbourhood at all? — Yes, sir. 

17701. Have you ever heard him complaining of the 
condition of the cow-byres? — I have. 

17702. What steps were taken in order to ensure au 
improvemeut, if any?— The manure heaps were re- 
moved farther away from the byre. 

\7703. When the inspector discovered a condition 
tl.<A he believed was contrary to the conditions of the 
Order, what steps would he take to enforce an im- 
provement of the byre*— Well, I think that any person 
th , . . m “ an -V deficiency in agreed with his ideas 

and fell in with him. 

17704. Is registration in force in your district?— Yes, 


17705. Have you ever heard of any one being prose 
cu Jod for failure to register?— Well, no, I have not. 

In 06. Are you familiar with the requirements of tin 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order?— I am fairly familiar. 

17707. What view do you entertain in'regard to’ifel 
Do you think it inflicts any hardship on those who an 
willing to carry out their trade in an intelligen 
fashion?— I think there are a certain number of smal 
farmers that are dome the best they can, and I thiul 
it is a hardship on those who arc more or less com 
pelled to run their byres under a different scheme, ant 
not being able to do it. 

moe. That leads up to another question. Don’ 
you think that if nnlk is supplied in bulk to a creamer- 
A; *, ry ' ear ffossncss on the part of a small farmei 
discounts any attempt that is made to ensure cleauli 
t, ' e production of milk under proper condi 
t0 T^- 7 ? rio lfc , ma Y> to some extent. 

17709. And m order to secure that the product of tb« 
factory or creamery is really clean and healthy it ii 
e ^ry constituent portion of the mill 

177 ^ rT 1 L &te n a P r °P er fashion ?_Yes. 

17710. If the small farmer to whom you refer wai 
able to procure the loan for the purpose of carrvimr on 
the necessary improvements in his byres, would 8 voi 
ha 7| ap- objection to the Order then?-(No answer). 

4*1 com P lam o f inability of the farmer' t< 
£ 'h,* 1 * “ Pl “ "Prato”" necessary for™ 

8 *- ■i tU P rovement8 squired, and I am su- 

f e inln 8 tl hat lf ,t *u' VaS P° S8ible f or the farmer to obteh 
,! oar } to cover the cost of the improvement, it woulc 
help him?— It would help him. I understand 
you want to find out, but I don’t know whetKus 

ne i7712 y You 81 !,!. 11186 13 What 1 am divided about. 

17712. You have au open mind as to whether 
provisions of the Order are absolutely neeeSry i, 


order to secure, the production of milk under proper 
conditions? — Yes; that is like it. e 

17713. I wish to know on what point you are doubt- 
ful, because I think you could be convinced that the 
provisions of the. Order are perfectly reasonable?— 
Every farmer does his best to have his byre as good as 
he can, and then to be compelling that man to have 
them better is, I think, unreasonable. 

17714. I am afraid I shall hardly agree with you iu 
that.. To begin with, would it be any hardship to 
insist that the manure should not be stored at the door 
of the byre, but carried away to some distant part of 
the farm? — Certainly, it would not. 

17715. Is that custom followed by the farmers is the 

manure stored at the byre doors or carried away? I 

am sure some of it is stored near the byre, but the bulk 
of the farmers carry it away some distance. 

17716. I must say from my observation of the dairies 
of Limerick that I never saw the manure carried away 
from the door of the byre until the tillage operations 
commenced and the manure was carried to the field 
where the tillage was being carried on?— I know 
several farmers who have made it a rule to take it 
away weekly. 

17717. Do you think it would be any hardship to 
make that rule general? — No. 

17718. That is one of the provisions of the Order 
with which you agree? — Yes. 

17719. Do you think it is any hardship to induce or 
compel eowkeepers to keep their cows in a properly 
ventilated byre? — If a man could not do it, what is the 
use of trying to compel him. 

17720. But he always can? — I don’t know. You 
meet farmers who, no matter how much they may be 
inclined to improve their houses, are not able 'to do so. 

17721. I have endeavoured to meet that difficulty by- 
suggesting that a loan should be available in order to 
enable that man to carry out the improvements that 
were required? — That would be a way out of it. 

17722. I am asking you, provided such loans were 
available, would there be any hardship then in enforcing 
the provisions of the Order?— I would not think so. 

17723. Now, by a little discussion we have got to 
agree regarding some of the provisions of the Order; 
however, I won’t go further with that question at the 
moment. Do you think that the. cows are fed as well 
as they should be? — I don’t think they are. I don’t 
think they are fed at all as they should be. 

17724. Then, again, the liberty which you claim for 
the dairy farmer is apparently leading to an abuse, 
because it is to his own interest to produce the largest 
quantity of milk, and yet he does not do it? — No. 

17725. Because he won’t take the trouble? — Because 
he cannot see that it is. going to pay him under the 
present conditions. 

17726. But he does not try whether it will or not, 
and he does not kno-w? — He has but very little proof, 
I am sure. 

17727. No proof at all. Have you any intention of 
undertaking winter dairying as ' an experiment?— I 
have tried it to a small extent. 

17728. What has been the result in your case? — The 
result has proved that winter dairying can be made 
to pay with the methods I have followed. 

17729. And yet ninety -five per cent, of tile dairy 
fanners of Limerick would declavc positively that 
winter dairying does not pay?— That is so. 

17730. And your judgment has been formed on an 
experiment you have made, and you found it paid?— 

17731. Because you were willing to make an effort? 
— Yes. 

17732. I only wish you could infuse your spirit of 
enterprise into your neighbours in the county generally. 
Do you hope to develop this winter dairying and carry 
!* 0,1 ” n a more extensive scale as time goes on? — 
Yes; that is my intention. It is a great argument by 
those who have not tried winter dairying that the 
P n 9f * be y 8 efc f° r the milk in the winter does not pay. 

. 1 7 '33. What is the price of the milk in the winter 
c i' eamer y ■ — About sixpence a gallon. 

17734. Not more than that? — No, sir. 

17735. That seems rather a low price? — That is about 

, P r ' ee with the separated milk sent back. 

1 1736. Do you think that cows calving in October or 
November are likely to give a larger milk yield for 
the entire year . than the cows calving in March and 
April?- — I do think that the cow calving at that time 
will give a hundred gallons of milk more than the cow 
calving in March or April. 
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17737. That is altogether ia favour of winter 
dairying? — -Yes. 

17738. There, again, it shows that when you have 
approached the consideration of the question without- 
prejudice, you have formed a view which is at variance 
with the general view of those engaged in your own 

business?— Yes. 

17739. So that in reality the first thing to be over- 
•come in regard to winter dairying is to dispel the 
prejudice that exists against it in the minds of the 
farmers? — Yes. 

17740. You have undertaken winter dairying without 
any subsidy from anybody? — No subsidy whatever. 

17741. And your experience lias convinced you that 
if people adopted your method they would improve 
their financial condition, and also improve the country? 

— Yes, sir. 

17742. You only kept milk records for one year? — 
Yes. 

17743. What was your best milking cow? — I lind one 
that made 906 gallons of milk. 

17744. Mr. Campbell. — H ow long was she in profit? 

— She calved on the 20th June, and she is dry now. 

17743. The Chairman. — And she milked up to when? 
—The 1st April. 

17746. Ana she gave 906 gallons of milk for that 
time? — Yes. 

17747. Would you have many others coming near 
her? — I would have a couple that would go not very 
far away, but I would have some others that would 
be a good way behind. 

17748. Mr. 0 ’Brif.n. — W hat is the lowest? — I don't 
know, because I have not kept a record of the whole 
number of cows. I only keep a record of the best 
cows. 

17749. The Chairman. — If this cow was in a fair and 
you had no previous knowledge of her, would you have 
selected her as a good dairy cow? — I would. 

17750. There was something in her appearance and 
conformation that led you to believe that she would 
be a good milker? — Yes. 

17751. So your judgment would have been justified 
so far as she was concerned? — Yes. 

17752. Do you always find that to be the case? — Not 
always. 

17753. What sort of bull do you use? — The cross- 
bred bull; but I try to avail of the opportunity of 
getting the services of a premium bull for as many 
cows as I possibly can. 

17754. Have you been doing that for some time? — 
I have for a short time. 

17755. Have any of the calves been born? — I had two 
or three calves and they died. 

17756. Do you think they were more delicate than 
calves of the cross-bred? — -Well, I dont think so. I 
think that they are harder to rear for a period, but 
after that they comp on better. 

17757. And show more quality? — Yes. 

17758. Would you like to get heifers bred in that 
way in order to replenish your dairy stock? — Yes. 

17759. In seleeting the cross-bred bull, do you 
ascertain whether his dam has a milk record or not? — 
Not any more than simply ask the owner. I don's 
think you can get any other proof. 

17760. You simply buy him on his appearance? — 
Yes. 

17761. What price do they make as a rule — the best 
of them? — A yearling? 

17762. Yes?— I had some few making £25 or £26, 
but about £18 would be the average of the best. 

17763. And they are as low as £10? — Yes, but they 
won't be much. 

17764. Prof. Mettam. — Are. you a farmer? — Yes. 
17765. Have you got any dairymen in your district? 
—No. 

17766. You know the custom that prevails in some 
districts of farmers lending out their cows to dairymen? 
—I know of only one individual case where it 
happened. 

17767. Where the farmer hired out his cows to a 
Y e 1 g' ,mal1 ’ w * 10 niilked them until they were dry? — 

17768. Do you think that is a good system? — I don’t 
tomk so. 

17769. It would be much better for the owner of 
110 use t ' lem an< * mi'k them himself? — Yes. 
17770. Where do you send your milk — to a creamerv ? 
— Yes. 
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17771. What is the average price you get? — -About 
fourpence-halfpenny a gallon is the average price 
throughout the year. 

17772. Have you any difficulty in getting labour? — A 
certain amount of difficulty prevails, but I have enough 
help of my own. 

17773. In your district do they hire men and girls 
into the house to assist? — Yes. 

17774. On the nine months’ system? — Generally. 

17775. And for the rest of the year these hired 
servants have to go elsewhere, or go home? — Yes. 

17776. How much tillage have you got? — I have 
about one-fifth of my land tilled. 

17777. What do you grow? — Different cereals, and I 
go in for catch cropping. 

17778. You told the chairman that by growing these 
roots and various things you are, to a certain extent, 
able to continue winter dairying? — Yes. 

17779. And you approve of it? — Yes. I think it- can 
be made to pay. 

17780. As regards this calf mortality in your district, 
is there as great a loss in calves as there was eight or 
ten years ago? — I think it would be more- now than it 
used to be. That is my experience. 

17781. What percentage of calves are lost — half of 
them or three-fourths? — Maybe, about 40 per cent-. 

17782. At what age do these calves die? — They die 
at various ages. A number of them died at about two 
or three days old. 

17783. Some of them later? — Yes. 

17784. Some of them earlier? — They are few. 

17785. Do the farmers recognise that the mortality 
is caused by white scour? — Yes. 

17786. At what period is the disease more prevalent 
— March or April or May? — During the three months 
you have mentioned, but I think it is more prevalent 
during the latter parts of these months — the end o! 

April or May. 

17787. And not in March and the commencement of 
April? — No. 

17788. Do any of these calves die about June and 
July, after they have been reared, from lung disease? — 

Yes; they do. 

17789. Mr. Wilson. — Y ou are yourself a farmer 
employing labour? — Very little labour I employ. 

17790. You do employ some? — Occasionally. 

17791. When you give employment of that kind, do 
the people live in the house belonging to you or in 
one of the Union cottages? — Any experience I had 
was having them in the house, and I also had a 
labourer living in the neighbourhood of the house, or 
in a cottage, as the case may be. 

17792. I think you stated in the beginning of your 
evidence that you supplied your milk to a local 
creamery? — -Yes. 

17793. Do you also supply milk to the neighbouring 
labourers? — Well, yes. In ease it was required I 
always supply milk to any person who would come 
for it. 

17794. Any person who would come for a pint or a 
quart, you would give it to him? — Yes. 

17795. And there has been no scarcity of milk 
among the labourers? — Not in my district. 

17796. Do you know of any district where there is 
a scarcity? — -No, I do not, except to be of opinion 
that there might be a scarcity in the town. 

17797- But so far as country districts are concerned 
you hear no complaints about the children not getting 
enough milk? — No. 

17798. Mr. Campbell. — How <,ften do you register 
your dairy — annually? — No. 

17799. When did you register it first? — About twelve 
months, or, perhaps, more. 

17800. How did you come to know that you had to 
register? — I saw that the Order was passed, and 
advertisements were put in the local papers asking cow- 
keepers to have their dairies registered. 

17801. To whom did you go to get registered? — The 
Clerk of the Union. 

17802. He put your name on his books? — I sent for 
a form and filled it. 

17803. What information was asked for in that form? 

The size of the house, the air space, and some further 

questions which I have not by heart. 

17804. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you know what the average 
milk supply of your cow is? — It is something, I believe, 
about 500 gallons. 

17805. Not more than that? — I would not think that 
the average was more. It would not be more in any 
case up to last year, and I am not certain yet what it 
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is for the year past. I expect it might be something 
wore; perhaps 550 callous. 

17806. If it is only 550 gallons, you thiuk that by 
selling the bulk of your milk to the creamery you 
can still make winter dairying pay? — Yes. I have 
only given it a trial to a very small extent, and I think 
it will be made pay. I am in close connection with 
a neighbour of mine who has been carrying, on winter 
dairying more extensively, and I believe it may be 
made pay. 

17807. Is he keeping records? — Yes. 

17808. Do you know what his average is? — He has 
one cow that gives 1,030 gallons. 

17809. You don’t know what his average is? — I 
expect it would be 640 or 650 gallons. 

17810. Because we have had it in evidence that 
unless your average is 600 gallons it probably won’t 
pay you to go in for winter dairying, except in case 
you have special opportunities of getting a high price 
for your milk by selling it in town? — I think it would 
pay at less than 600 gallons. 

17811. I did not find it so. At what price do you 
sell the milk that you retail to labourers and other 
people who want it? — New milk I sell generally about 
a penny a pint, or that way. 

17812. And you get money paid down for it? — No. 

17818. You have not to get cash? — I generally give 
milk to any labourer who would want it, and very 
seldom would I receive money, but I would' get some 
help in my busy time. 

17814. A sort of accommodation? — Yes. 

17815. It is not a very satisfactory way , because 
you don’t really know how you stand? — Well, I think 
that as regards farmers who have labourers constantly 
employed, these labourers generally get the milk from 
the house they are working in. 

17816. It is part of their wages? — No. I know 
several of them, and they get a pint of milk daily 
going home from their house, and I don’t think there 
is any charge ever made for it in my district. There 
might be some compliment given in return, or some- 
thing like that. 


17817. Do you think that the labourers in the Union 
cottages about you get a sufficiency of milk for their 
children? — Well, I think if they want to get it they 
can. 

17818. But do they actually buy it — do you think 
that they buy half a pint a day for each child? — Per- 
haps some might and some might not. I would not 
think all would, but I think some always like to give 
their children a certain amount of milk, while others 
might be more careless. 

17819. Don’t you think children, as a rule, prefer 
the tea? — Yes. 

17820. Even when they are quite young? — Yes; I am 
sure they like the tea very much. 

17821.' What do you feed to the cows you keep in 
the winter? — I feed them differently. I feed some 
of them on mangolds and turnips and cotton cake and 
hay. I have some of them on vetch hay and oats and 
rape. I tried to find out what feeding proved the 
most profitable, and I found out that cows could be 
fed a lot more profitably by growing the stuff yourself 
and not buying cotton cake. 

17822. You grow oats and vetches together and cut 
and save them like hay? — Yes. 

17823. You feed some of your cows with these? — 
Yes. I sow the vetch hay aud oats in November, and 
I cut it green in June and save it like hay. 

17824. When the pod is formed? — Yes, but not ripe. 
One ration I give is four stone of roots, three lbs. of 
cotton cake, and two stone of meadow hay: aud another 
ration is one stone of oats and vetch hay, one stone 
of meadow hay, and five, stone of rape, and I found 
it to be as good a food as the first ration. 

17825. Did you ever try ensilage? — No. 

17826. No one about you does? — There is some man 
from East Limerick who is trying it and talking a 
lot about it, but I think if you got a wet year that it 
would very probably pay to make ensilage. 

17827. You never tried putting crops into ensilage? 
—No. 

17828. Who is the agricultural inspector in your 
district? — Mr. Wibberley. 


Mr. P. J. Ryan 

17829. The Chairman. — You are Hon. Secretary of 
the Land and Labour Association, Croom? — Yes. 

17830. And, of course, you are familiar with the 
circumstances under which the labouring population 
live? — Yes; from what I hear from themselves. 

17831. Have they any difficulty in procuring a 
milk supply? — The greatest difficulty is from the 1st 
December until the third week of March. They can 
get no milk absolutely during that time, and in some 
districts they have to use black tea, and take it with 
them on the roads where they are working. Even 
their children have to use black tea. Last August, 
a deputation waited on the County Agricultural Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, and at which Mr. 
Russell was present. The Vice-Chairman of the As- 
sociation stated before Mr. Russell and the members 
of the County Committee that labourers had to give 
their babies black tea in suckling bottles and their 
wives had to put meal steeping at night and strain 
it in the morning to colour a cup of tea for their hus- 
bands’ breakfasts. He also stated during the broiling 
heat of the previous month he sent his wife or 
daughter three consecutive days to a creamery three 
miles distant from his house for milk, and on each 
occasion she was left home without a sup of milk of 
any sort. 

17832. The creamery manager refused to supply? — 
Yes. 

17833. W’hat district did he reside in? — Ballybriekeu. 

I don’t know whether it was the Grange creamery. 
It is in East Limerick. At the meeting of the Agricul- 
tural Committee, Mr. Lundon, M.P., put the ease of 
giving a Kerry cow to the labourers. 

17834. Have you any personal knowledge of any 
other ease like the one you have mentioned? — Not 
except what I beard from labourers. On this day week 
I was speaking to a young man, and I asked him what 
was his experience in another part of the county, and 
be told me his experience was identically the" same 
as the other man’s. He told me that since the 1st 
December last he was only able to get a pint of milk 
every second day from a farmer who had six cows, 
and was selling the balance of the milk to the creamery. 
The labourers told me that they cannot get milk from 


examined. 

the farmers. Farmers won’t break their supply to the 
creameries by selling milk in pennyworths or halfpenny- 
worths. They want the whole of the milk to go to 
the creamery in order to get a big cheque at the end 
of the month to meet their demands. 

17835. Does your memory carry you back previous 
to the introduction of creameries? — Yes. 

17836. Do you think that the difficulty of procuring 
milk is greater now than it was previous to the intro- 
duction of the creameries? — Yes; I have personal 
experience of it myself. All my people were farmers, 
aud I saw people going into my mother’s house getting 
plenty of milk, both new and skim. 

17837. When the home dairying was carried on the 
difficulty of procuring milk for the working classes 
was a great deal less than it is now? — It was a great 
deal less; in fact, there was no difficulty at all then. 

17838. We had a representative of the Creamery 
Managers’ Association examined before us this 
morning, and he said that in his opinion the intro- 
duction of the creameries had nothing to do with the 
scarcity of milk for the working population? — That is 
his opinion. 

17839. But I want to see if you have positive 
evidence to show that your information is likely to be 
more correct? — There has been lots of evidence to the 
contrary showing that even the farmers do not keep 
sufficient for themselves, and the labouring men 
employed with them never get milk with their meals. 

17840. Has that custom sprung up after the intro- 
duction of the creameries? — Yes. 

17841. And previous to the introduction of creameries 
that did not prevail? — There were piggins of milk 
on the table at every meal and cans of milk sent out 
to the workers in the fields and gardens to drink when 
thirsty. There was very little tea used thirty years 

17842. Do the labourers’ wives appreciate the_ use 
of milk for their children? — Yes, if they can get it. 

17848. And they are not able to get it even if they 
had money to buy? — No. A labourer who removed to 
a cottage in the country recently from the village I 
live in, told me he was refused milk in four houses, 
and that in the fifth he got it. 
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17844. And in those houses milk was available?— 
Yes, but they wanted to send it to the creameries. 

17845. Before you pass to that question, do you 
think that the independence winch the labourer has 
seoured, in having a home of his own, has in any way 
been responsible for the altered relations to-day 
between his employer and himself?— No; I think that 
is a mistake altogether. 

17846. That view has boen put before us?— I con- 
sider that the farmer is as sympathetic towards the 
labourer to-day as ever lie was, but he must, of course, 
try to make ends meet, and I have no blame to him 
for not breaking his supply, because, as they will tell 
you, a penny and a halfpenny goes through their 
bands, and they have their own demands bo meet, and 
I don’t blame them. 

17847. Mr. Wilson. — We have travelled over a con- 
siderable part of Ireland, and we have found the same 
complaint as to the scarcity of milk, and as to the 
farmer saving up the money at the end of the month, 
in areas where the. creameries did not exist. As near 
to Limerick as West Glare, we had evidence of 
the same character where there is no creamery at 
all? — Farmers do complain that they cannot have as 
much confidence in labourers as iu former days— that 
the present labourers arc uot as good as their fathers, 
and wc hold thut if they arc not as good workmen as 
their fathers wero thirty years ago it is because they 
were not reared with plenty of milk as were their 
fathers. 

17848. You say that the sea-city of milk is due to 
the extension of the creamery system? — Yes, because 
the farmers Bond all their milk to the creamery. 

17840. Within fifty miles of where we aro sitting, 
where thcro are no creameries, the same condition of 
tilings is in full blast — scarcity of milk aud black tea? 
—In Clare that can bo accounted for by the fact that 
you have few bawns of eows. 

17849a. Tho explanation given was that the farmers 
retained their milk at home, and made butter on the 
old system. There aro no creameries and yet exactly 
the samo complaints are being mado about the milk 
supply? — I ennnot account for what they do in Glare. 

17850. On one side of the Shannon the same scarcity 
prevails as on the other; whereas iu one area there are 
creameries and in the other there are none? — There 
may bo local circumstances. 

17851. So far as I am able to form an opinion, the 
existence, or non-existence, of the creamery system 
seems to be almost irrelevant, and we want to find 
if there is some other reason to account for this 
scarcity? — The farmer had more tillage before the in- 
troduction of creameries and he employed two or three 
members of tho same family, while the labourer's wife 
would assist in milking tho eows, making the butter 
and doing other work about the farm. So that a more 
friendly spirit existed between the farmers and 
labourers in those days, and the labourer’s wife would 
get plenty of milk to bring home with her, and even 
she would get a lump or print of butter, a hamper 
of potatoes, plenty of cabbage, and oftentimes a bit of 
bucon. Now all this is chnngod because of the change 
in tho dairying system, and farmers employ in most 
cases a sorvunt boy and a servant girl for milking the 
cows, and thoso aro generally strangers to that imme- 
diate locality. Consequently there is very little inter- 
course between tho farmers and labourers in com- 
parison to what there was in former years. 

37862. The. Chairman. — It has been represented to 
thU Commission that one of the difficulties in winter 
dairying is the. scarcity of labour in the county. What 
is your view on that matter? — My view is that there is 
plenty of labour, and wo oannot get employment enough 
for our labourers. So far as the winter dairying is 
concerned, where I live we experience no difficulty in 
getting a plentiful supply of milk. There are 9mall 
farmers who keep some winter cows. They told me 
that at 8d. a gallon winter and summer it pays them 
v ery well. 

17853. You told us that you remembor a period 
previous to the introduction of creamories? — Yes. 

17864. Was tho scarcity of milk in the winter season 
as great as now? — No; I think the farmers used to 
keep more strippers thon. 

17855. There was more milk" produced then than 

now?— Yea. 

1785G. But even at that period there was no regular 
ajstem of winter dairying followed by the farmer? — 
There is another matter that I ascertained within 
rr e last few days. I am informed by labourers that 
^ buy separated milk from the creameries about the 
December, and .they keep that up in cans or tankards 


for two or three months to make bread. They 
sour it and add water to it, and I am told by some that 
you would want to run a mile away from tho smoll. I 
mentioned the matter to some of tho fanners, and they 
told me that it was the system even with the farmers 
themselves. A big farmer told me to-day it was an 
old custom, and thut some of the old women would not 
make bread out of the milk if it was fresh. 

17857. Lady Everard.— How long would they keep 
the milk before using it?— One cottier told me he kept 
it for twelve weeks, and the longer tliev keep it the 
tmekor it gets, and they add a little water. You mav 
' iSoro i t, is P re % general in this county. 

178,)8. The Chairman. — Is there a prejudice against 

the kbou 0 rers r< use 1 it ParatGd ,nilk?— A fiTenfc number of 
v 17859. Do they give it to the children to drink?— 

loocr, t- v ve n , ot l“ng else to give them unless tea. 

17860. Is it not better than tea?— I don't know. I 
nave never used it. 

17861 You never sampled it yourself?— I had no ne- 
cessity for doing that. 

■ Have you thought of any scheme whereby it 
might be possible to make milk more generally avail- 
able? I brought several before the county committee, 
but none of them so far have succeeded. ' 

17863. Have you any now scheme for the 
Commission?— This i s one that I laid before the Com- 
mittee laRt December. It was to try to get small far- 
mers m each townland to supply milk, winter and sum- 
mer, to the labourers at 8d. a gallon, and then to refund 
■3d. a gallon to the labourer for the. best kept 300 Union 
cottages in the county, and a refund of 2d. a. gallon 
for the next best 200 or 300 cottages. 

17864. A refund from what source?— The county agri- 
cultural committee. 

17865. You propose in the first instance placing the 
scheme under the control of the county committee? — 
Yes. It was before the county committee I put this 
scheme. 




17866. In the first instance, how do you propose to 
keep the cow? You propose establishing certain depots 
with small farmers who would provide milk throughout 
the entire year at a fixed price? — Yes. 

17867. In the first instance, you would produce a 
supply on the small farms of the district?— Yes; from 
the small farms. 

17868. At a fixed price? — Yes. 

17869. Mr. Campbell.— W ho would be responsible for 
the money? — Any labourer who would want milk at 

-a gallon. We adopted part of the scheme, and pub- 
lished advertisements asking labourers if they would be 
prepared to pay 8d. a gallon for milk. We also adver- 
tised for small farmers who would be willing to supply 
niilk at that price. The advertisements were inserted 
in the newspapers, but no posters were put throughout 
the country, and consequently we did not get a large, 
number of replies. 

Tho Chairman.— You went so far as to adver- 
tise?— Yes. The county committee adopted part of the 
scheme. 

17871. At what centres did you propose to establish' 
these milk depots?— In each townland. We wanted 
first to ascertain the number of labourers in each town- 
land who would require the milk, and if we could as- 
certain the number of labourers who would be willing 
to purchase a sufficient quantity of milk throughout the 
whole year, we would then know the quantity wo- 
would require. Unfortunately we got out no posters- 

17872. But you advertised? — Yes, in the news- 
papers. 

17878. What answers came from the labourers? — A 
number of labourers sent in tlieir names. 

17874. How many? — I don’t know the exact num- 
ber. 


17875. Mr. Campbell.— When was this?— Last De- 
cember and in January and February of this year.. 
Secing that the members of tho committee were partly 
not in favour of it and that they were treating the 
matter rather coldly, I let- it drop. I considered the- 
expense would be too high, and that we would have- 
no time to develop the matter for this year. 

17876. The Chairman. — Had you any proposals from 
farmers to supply? — I think we had some; I forget 
now. 

17877. What evidence had you that the inhabitants 
of the district in the first instance were willing to 
produce, and in the second were willing to buy? — We 
got very little evidence, as the thing was not properly 
advertised. We should have had posters in every 
parish; There would be no difficulty in getting small 
farmers to supply if they got a guarantee that all their 
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milk would' be taken throughout the whole year. I 
have it from small farmers that they would keep 
winter cows if the scheme were carried through. 

17878. Where a small cow herd is kept there would 
be undoubtedly a considerable difficulty in securing a 
uniform supply in the winter and summer months. 
Don’t you recognise that yourself? — Yes, that is the 
reason we wanted to know the number of labourers 
and the quantity of milk they would require. 

17870. If you* lmd got that information, don’t you 
recognise the fact that if a farmer kept four cows in 
a townland, and supposing they would be sufficient to 
meet the requirements of that locality, it would be 
extremely difficult for him to arrarge a calving of the 
cows so as to have a sufficient quantity of milk at 
Christmas and only a sufficient quantity in June? — 
The small farmer who is supplying villages at present 
is in the same difficulty. 

17880. He is under no obligation to supply? — No, 
but it pays him, and he has his customers, and if you 
can guarantee to a farmer, small or large, that all his 
milk will be bought from him throughout the year at 
8d. per gallon, he will make the necessary provision to 
supply it in winter as well as in summer. 

17881. What I am pointing out to you is that I can 
hardly conceive any machinery that would enable the 
very small farmer to ensure a regular supply of milk 
winter and summer. With the large farnier there 
would ba no difficulty? — I understand the difficulty 
myself, but I thought the experiment would be worth 
trying. 

17682. And the reason I put that view before you 
is that I think it would be better to make the unit 
larger than a townland? — Yes, provided the distance 
from the supplier’s house to the labourer's was not too 
far. 

17883. It will be impossible to devise a scheme in 
which difficulties will not arise?— That was the least 
of all the evils — to have suppliers in each townland, 
and I think that would be better than depots. 

17884. I agree,' if yon can accomplish it, but I see 
a great difficulty in carrying it out. Will you go on 
to the second portion of the scheme with regard to the 
subsidy? — That the occupiers of the fifty best kept 
cottages be given a Kerry cow each. 

17883. Don't confuse the two schemes? — It is all 
in one scheme. First, to offer fifty Kerry cows as 
prizes for the best kept fifty cottages and plots in the 
■county; second, to oner a refund of 3d. per gallon to 
•the occupiers of the second best kept three hundred 
cottages and plots in the county, but not to exceed a 
refund for more than one and' a half gallons weekly 
purchased by the winner throughout the year; third, a 
refund of 2d. per gallon for the third be'st kept three 
hundred cottages and plots in the county on the same 
conditions as for the second prizes. 

17886. Out of the funds of the county committee? 
— Yes. They give prizes already for labourers cot- 
tages. 

17887. How was that proposition received by the 
Limerick county committee, altogether independent of 
this dark and desperate Department that overshadows 
everything?— Several members of the committee spoke 
in favour of it, and they adopted the two first clauses, 
and it was left drop because in the first place I con- 
sidered it was too late to go ahead that year, and we 
adopted instead the Kerry cow prize on asmall scale. 

17888. Did you form any estimate as to the cost 
to the' county committee? — Yes. 

17889. What would it be?— £1,000. 

17890. Lady Everard.— How could you provide 
that?— Out of the funds of the county .committee. 
We could provide it out of the. county funds and from 
the Department of Agriculture. 

17891. I don’t think you would like to tax the 
ratepayers of the county for this £1,000?— We are 
taring them to the highest capacity for schemes that 
are not half as good. 

17892. This would only be of use to the labourers? 
—They are. the most valuable asset we have in the 
country. 

17893. I quite agree with that. You would have to 
take your grant from your cattle or from some other 
scheme in order to subsidise this scheme. What is 
your agricultural grant in Limerick ’—"We did not 
go into the question as to from what proportion of 
our funds wo would get the £1,000. We have a lot 
of schemes in this county for boars and bulls, and 
none for the children of the unfortunate workers. 

17894. The Chairman.— Will you teU us what vou 
propose doing; you propose giving a refund of the 


cost of the price of the milk to the occupants of a 
certain number of the cottages as a prize? — Yes. 

17893. Under what conditions? — The conditions are 
already drawn up by the county committee. 

17896. The. prize was to take this form rather .than 
money? — Yes. 

17897. But on the understanding that they bought 
and consumed in their families a fixed quantity of 
mill: in the week? — They would get the prize no mat- 
ter what they bought. The farmers could supply the 
milk, and if the labourers only bought a gallon of 
milk in the week they would get a refund of three- 
pence if their cottages and plots were, in the opinion 
of the Department’s judges, worthy of a prize. 

17898. You would encourage them to ineveaso their 
milk supply and consumption and give them a reward 
for doing it? — Yes, and for tilling their plot. 

17899. The more milk they would consume the 
more they would get? — No. They could not get a 
refund for more than a gallon and a half. 

17900. Where does the Kerry cow come in?— The 
Kerry cow is the first part of the scheme fer the fifty 
best kept cottages in the county. The county com- 
mittee give in prizes £172 at present, and that is so 
much wasted. 

17901. What is the value of the first prize? — £3. 

_ 17902. Lady Everard. — How do you arrange the 
districts in connection with the scheme — is it the elec- 
toral division? — Each District Council area. 

17903. And you give so much in prizes? — Yes. 
There is a £3 prize, .£2, and £1 for the occupants of 
Union cottages. We have an equal number of prizes 
for people not living in Union cottages. 

17904. The Chairman. — In the distribution of your 
prize money, is it made a condition in order to win 
a prize that the plot should be tilled? — Certainly. 
The conditions are very strict entiiely. There mu*st 
be cleanliness outside and inside the cottage. 

17903. I am afraid the competition is not so wide 
as it . should be? — We have some beautiful cottages in 
this county. . I know labourers with two cows who 
have won prizes. 

17906. How mauy entries would you have for this 
competition? — If the whole scheme was adopted 

17907. I am talking about the scheme at present 
in operation? — I cannot give you the number. 

17908. All the money allocated to prizes is taken 
up? — It is. 

17909. And .you find no difficulty in setting com- 
petitors to qualify for the prizes? — No. We were ex- 
pecting a thousand competitors if the Kerry cow 
scheme was passed. 

17910. I think we understand what your scheme 
was in regard to the milk supply?— Yes. There is 

another remedy for this milk famine among labourers, 
viz., the Denmark scheme. An Act was passed in 
1905 in Denmark by which labourers could get from 
five to fifteen acres of land through the Government 
Department, together with a loan to build a home- 
stead and purchase seeds, farm implements and stock. 

17911. Your scheme would menu a redistribution of 
land? — Yes. 

17912. Mr. O'Brien.- — Have you ever tried to 
organise amougst the labourers a steady demand for 
milk? — No. 

It has not been tried in any rural district 
that you know of — to get a group of, say, a dozen or 
a score of occupants of labourers cottages that lie 
pretty close together, to combine to get a supply of 
milk? No. The question has not been raised until 
this year. Most of the labourers keep a goat, and for 
the summer months they do not complain, but in the 
winter time they are badly off. 

17914. Mr. Wilson. — Do many of the occupiers of 
few UCerS cottagc,s kee P co "' 8 011 their plots?— No; very 

they keep cows at all?— They do. 

u -t i "hat becomes of the surplus milk? — They 
sen it to the labourers in some eases where they go 
ior it, but the labourers themselves, of course, have 
goats and in the summer time they don’t require the 
milk, and consequently the labourer with a cow has 
the surplus milk to the creamery. 

17917 It is a curious fact that we heard in another 
county that although all occupants of cottage plots 
vere in the habit of keeping cows, the surplus milk 
went to the creamery and was not distributed amongst 
tneir teuow labourers?— Most certainly it would be dis- 
tributed. 

17918. I am dealing with actual facts and not what 
may happen. We were told by those representing the 
same organisation as . yourself that even where the 
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labourers kept cows, the milk that they did not use 
in tbeir families was sent to the creamery, just as 
the farmers send it? — Because it was not required, 
perhaps, by the labourers. 

17919. The same scarcity of milk that you are testi- 
fying to exists in that district?— It is a matter that I 
cannot account for, but I know the labourers myself 
who are selling their milk to other labourers and even 
to the farmers. 

17920. We were told by ereamery managers that 
they were receiving milk from occupants of labourers’ 
cottages?— Yes, I know it is a fact, but I know also 
that the labourers don't require it in the summer, 
because they have a goat or two, and, consequently, 
they don’t want to buy it, and they try to save tile 
penny or twopence. 

17921. It is not the question of their having a 
milk supply themselves. It is the question of their 
neighbours not selling the milk to them? — I don’t 
agree with that evidence. I believe if a labourer who 
has a cow got a demand for the surplus milk from his 
fellow-labourer lie will be only too anxious to sell it, 
because he will get 8d. a gallon for it. 

17922. Mr. O’Brien.— Y ou are satisfied that he is 
tempted by the larger price although he knows it 
would go in the shape of twopcnccs or threepences, 
which would go astray; whereas, if ho sent his milk 
to the ereamery, the pennies would be saved and put 
in a lump sum at the end of the. month. I know 
myself that there are labourers who have a bit of 
land and who keep a cow— they buy some hay for it 
—and who have even two cows, and that they don’t 
sell milk to their fellow-labourers. Ho wants to save 
his money?— He would sell it if he was sure of selling 
it all, but, just like the farmer, he does not like to be 
breaking it up. If he sold some of it and had only 
a few pints left it would not be worth his while to 
send it to the creamery. • 

17923. Mr. Wilson. — W e had evidence from a 
creamery manager that they take a quart of milk?— 
If a scheme like this was effected — the Iverrv cow 
scheme— I would make it compulsory on the labourer 
to sell milk to neighbouring labourers. 

17924. Mr. O'Brien. — W ould you make it compul- 
sory on the other labourers to drink milk? — No I 
could not do that. 

• v 925 'm,Y° u would have to pay them to drink milk? 
—No. They are not half as had as you imagine. I 
know the labourers’ children are in a bad condition 
for want of milk. 

.17926. The Chairman. — The entire Commission 

agree with you on that particular question, and what 
we are trying to do is to devise a scheme whereby it 
might he possible to meet the scarcity? — Induce the 
Estates Commissioners to give the labourer four or 
nve acres. 


—Then he becomes a small fai 


17927. Mr. O’Brien.- 
mer? — No. 

17928. Mr. Wilson. — Have you ever read the ev 
aence of the Devon Commission? — No. 

Mr. Wilson. — They described how the condition i 
reland was that the labourers and small farmers ofte 
am not know what the taste of milk was. 

17929-30. Mr. Campbell. — Where would you get.th 
laud? You have lots of it. You have untenante 
and on the hands of landlords and of farmers wh 
nave more than oue hundred acres. 


l ^ r ' ® 'Brien. — If a farmer had more than 

Hundred acres you would not describe that as u: 
tenanted land? — Any man who has over a hundrt 
a ? r ®® nU( l who does not work it for tho general got 
? community, it should be compulsorily acquirt 
y the Estates Commissioners — giving him, of cours 
air au a just compensation. I know one old man : 
my district who has up to 800 acres ; he has no hei 
tor it and does not work it. I think the like of th 
snouid be looked upon as untenanted land. 

17932. The Chairman. — You would simply, by tl 
scheme you are now suggesting, develop a ' new cla 
? sttmll and uneconomic holdings, which a Boa: 
of 8 £!: en appointed by the Government to abolish 
e Western, provinces at the present time? — I thii 
nat is possible in other countries ought to be equal 
so m Ireland. 1 

17933. What arc the countries that you refer to?- 

other'pla’ ®* um ’ France, Germany, Jersey, ai 

® 10 conditions there might be entirely d: 
’ n I re l an d? — The conditions are as go< 
cere if the people worked the land. 
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17933. Mr. Wilson. — Would you stop the operations 
of the Congested Districts Board? — No. 

17936. Don’t you see that your scheme will carry 
on the congestion; and when the Congested Districts 
Board are finished destroying the uneconomic hold- 
ings in Kerry and Connemara, they would have to go 
to Limerick and destroy the uneconomic holdings estab- 
lished under your scheme. You perpetuate the Con- 
gested Districts Board for all time?— At the present 
rate of distribution of the land of the countrv, you 
have no business for the labourers at all. All farmers 
are only cowkeepers. 

17937. I am inclined to take the view that it is 
not the business of the labourer to be a cowkeeper? — 

What way will you provide him with a living? You 
don t want him in the country at all. 

17938. Yes. — Without land he cannot live in the 
country unless ho has constant employment. 

17989. Constant employment is the answer? — He 
1ms not that. 

17940. There are various ways by which this ques- 
tion might be ultimately solved;" oue is that the 
labourer should get a living wage and constant em- 
ployment. On the other hand, you get an occasional 
labourer with an uneconomic holding and an “ un- 
economic cow ”? — If you give him constant employ- 
ment and fair wages he wants no land, and I would 
be quite content with that. 

17941. Mr. O’Brien. — Even where they have con- 
stant employment and have a slate house, very often 
they will give it up. to go into the Union cottage? — 

The reasou they go into the Union cottages is that 
the houses in which they were heretofore had been 
condemned. 

17942. That is very often, but not always, the case. 

I am talking of certain cases that have come under 
my own notice, where they gave up a better house 
and constant employment in order to go into a Union 
cottage, because they felt that the Union cottage was 
a thing that they could not be turned out of; whereas 
if they did not do their work properly, they could 
get turned out of the other house? — They thought they 
were improving their condition. 

17943. I mean to say that constant employment does 
not solve the problem?— I think it will, and fair 
wages. It solves it in every country. 

17944. The Chairman. — Is there any other view, 

Mr. By an, that you would like to put before the Com- 
mission?— No; I don't think there is. 

17945. Can you tell us again the specific instances 
in which you have known creamery managers refuse 
to supply milk when applied to?— I have no personal 
knowledge myself. 

17946. We have heard the contrary statement made 
and we want to know liow far it can be controverted? 

—I think it is generally true that the creameries do 
sell. There are some creameries in this county and 
I am told they won’t do it. I am told by labourers 
in the district, but I know some proprietary crea- 
meries in our district and they do certainly sell milk. 

They never refused anyone. 

17947. "What is the proportion of creameries, do- 
you think, that would refuse to sell, from your own 
kuowledge? — I don’t like to express an opinion. In 
our district we have within three miles of us four or 
five creameries, and I have not heard of anyone, ex- 
cept one, that refused. 

17948. One out of five? — Yes — that is new milk. 

They don’t refuse to sell the separated milk. 

17949. Is there any variation in (he prices charged 
at the different creameries? — I believe some labourers 
get it cheaper in some creameries in parts of East 
Limerick. Labourers tell me that they have no diffi- 
culty in getting milk at the creameries" in the summer 
time. 

17950. But they have in the winter time? — Yes. 

Some of the creameries are closed up altogether from 
the 1st December to the middle of March. 

17951. Mr. Wilson. — The existence of a closed -up 
creamery that does not work cannot reduce the supply 
in that neighbourhood? — It could in a certain way. 

17952. In what way? — -In this way — the owners of 
other creameries send the cart around to that district 
to collect the milk. 

17953. Mr. Campbell. — Assuming for a moment, 
that every creamery was perfectly willing to sell at 
u penny a pint to anyone coming for it, would that 
solve the difficulty? — Yes; in certain districts; but 
some of tho labourers would have to. travel three or 
four miles for it.- 

S 2 
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17954. It is a question of the distance? — Yes; it 
would not be a desirable thing to send a child four or 
five miles for milk. 

17955. Do you see any means of getting over that 
difficulty? How far do you think it would be reason- 
able to' send a child for milk? — I cannot offer an 
opinion on that. 

17956. Would a mile be too far? — No ; I don't think 
it would. 

17957. That would meet a great many of the cases? 
— Yes, but not all the eases. 

17958. Mr. Wilson. — You lay emphasis on the fact 
that in the summer season there is no complaint? — 
No; they don’t complain whether they have it or not — 
they have goats. They use the separated milk from 
the creameries and they use the goat’s milk for the 
tea, and I don’t know liow they treat the children. 

17959. The Chairman. — That is exactly what we are 
interested in? — I think they give them some of the 
separated milk. 

17960. Mr. Wilson. — Would not they give the child 
whatever was going in the way of tea? — Yes. 

17961. The Chairman. — Do the babies get the sepa- 
rated milk? — I am sure some of them do, and also 
this black tea. 

17962. How far has the use of black tea grown 
customary because the people like it? — They don’t like 
it. 

17963. Why do they use black tea in the summer 
tame? — They don't. 

17964. They just colour it with milk? — Yes. 

17965. How would that improve the food; the 
amount of food that you get out of the quantity of 
milk that you put into a cup of tea is not worth talk- 
ing about. You might as well take black tea? — Yes, 
but it is more palatable with the milk in it. 

17966. Lady Everard. — Do they keep the tea 
stewed? — I don’t believe that. The women of Lime- 
rick are as particular about their tea as any person in 
the country. 

17967. Mr. Wilson. — You made a very serious 
statement in the letter which you sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Commission giving a precis of your evi- 
dence. You stated that you had evidence to prove 
that they had to give the baby in the cradle black tea 
in a sucking-bottle, and that “ all this is allowed to 
go on in a civilised country, in order that the divi- 
dends of the creameries may be increased ’ ' ; and in 
another sentence you state, “in a county where there 


were once prosperous farmers are now only cow- 
keepers for ‘ gombeen ' creamery proprietors ”? — Yes. 

17968. A statement of that kind does not appear to 
be borne out by the evidence you have given? — A per- 
son might exaggerate it, but I know creamery pro- 
prietors advance money to farmers. I made state- 
ments in that letter on the strength of the statement 
of the Chairman of the Land and Labour Association, 
that he had to give black tea to his children. 

17969. You have told us that summer and winter 
the babies get whatever is going? — That is my opinion, 
but it is not the opinion, perhaps, of Mr. 0 ’Dwyer 
who made the statement before the County Com- 
mittee. 

17970. Are you responsible for it? — No. 

17971. You don’t believe it? — I have no reason to 
doubt it. 

17972. There is one other point I want to suggest to 
you and that is that, if the labourers of this county re- 
quire milk and are willing to pay u, reasonable price 
for it, your Association might be doing an exceedingly 
valuable work in organising a demand. Instead of 
going through an elaborate process of setting up depots 
or supply stations in every townland, a little group of 
labourers might be organised to bulk their orders in- 
stead of buying individually pennyworths or halfpenny- 
worths; and having bulked the order, it would be 
worth the while of the Association to go to some far- 
mer and say, “ Here is a permanent, definite order for 
so many gallons of milk all the year round "? — I 
think it would work if the labourers took the proper 
interest in the matter. 

17973. If the labourers want milk, here is a prac- 
tical method of getting it and it could be put into force 
next week; the only delay being to get the labourers 
together and to ascertain if they want the milk and 
how much. Here is a job that it seems to me, as an 
outsider, an Association like yours could do with the 
greatest possible benefit without any Department or 
Government subsidies? — Yes. I suppose they could 
if they took a real interest in the mutter, but a great 
number don’t. 

17974. You have described in your summary of evi- 
dence the condition in the County of Limerick as being 
a terrible famine? — That is what has been represented 
to me, and I believe it. 

17975. And if there is such a thing as “ terrible 
famine,” I put it to you that you have the remedy in 
your hands in the scheme I l ave outlined? — I under- 
stand your scheme. 


Mr. D. Hussey de 

17976. The Chairman. — I understand, Mr. de 

Burgh, you are resident in County Limeiick, and are 
interested in agriculture? — Yes. 

17977. Have you carried on winter-dairying experi- 
ments? — Yes. 

17978. Would you be good enough to tell the Com- 
mission with what result? — I came to Limerick about 
sixteen years ago, and before coming here I had ex- 
perience of farming in four different dimes. I started 
farming at my place at Dromkeen, and the first thing 
I noticed was that the cows were not milking for as 
many months as they should. I made inquiries, and I 
questioned farmers why they did not grow green stuff 
for early in the spring, and they told me that various 
farmers had given up growing catch crops, that they 
did not seem to pay. At that time I had no ex- 
perience of making ensilage, because I had lived in a 
part of America where the silos had not been intro- 
duced. I started growing catch crops and at the 
same time I introduced a little difference in the 
management of the grass, with a view to getting earlier 
grass. I found that the catch-crops could not be 
depended on always, and that when they did come, 
they came later than the grass about a fortnight. I 
gave them up. I grew up to 60,000 cabbage for 
autumn and winter and it would not pay, and I found 
also that the system of winter dairying carried- on 
with roots and hay could not be made to pay, after 
a test of five years. 

17979. Mr. O'Brien. — Y ou kept records of the 
milk? — Yes. I started dairying in 1898 with thirty 
three-year-old cows, calving in March and April. The 
milk was sent to a creamery the first season, the 
separated milk being returned for calves. 

17980. You were keeping new milk for the ealve9? — 
Yes; they would be fed for about a month on it; but 
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all I could make out of the cows was £'G 17s. Cd. per 
head at the creamory. The butter fat sold to the 
creamery mode only £6 17s. 6d. and about 35 per 
cent, of the calves died. 

17981. Prof. Mettam. — What did the 35 per cent, of 
the calves die from? — White scour. The next year I 
increased the number of cows to forty and got a 
separator and made butter which was sold in Limerick 
market. The result was £7 per cow, and a quarter 
of the calves died. During that year a bull introduced 
abortion into the herd. This form of abortion was 
caused by gonorrhoea. Eighteen caws which were 
served by that bull got the disease. The remainder, 
served by another bull, escaped. Sixteen cows 
aborted. I kept thirteen of these cows, which 
became winter cows. I then went in for winter 
dairying and worked up a private trade for butter. 
The cows were wintered on hay, cabbage, mangolds, 
and cake. During the year 1900 the return was 
£8 10s. per cow. In 1902 the return was £11 5s.; in 
1903, .£10. My experience was that the cows would 
do fairly well when the hay was of good quality, but 
that they would give off thin milk when it was wea- 
thered, or overripe hay. I also found old hay to be 
bad, no matter even if originally well cured. Good 
hay can only be made when the grass is at a certain 
stage of growth during about ten days, and, if the 
weather is bad, the hay if cut will be spoiled, and if 
not cut will be over-ripe. I attribute the unhealthi- 
ness of calves partly to immature bulls, to excessive 
use of young bulls during a short period of two or 
three weeks, and also to the starvation of cows during 
winter months. 

17982. The Chairman. — The progeny of an imma- 
ture animal ia not so well developed? — Yes. 
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17983. Yearling bulla are generally used by the 
farmers? — Yes. 

17984. And they buy a bull and use it for the season 
and sell him again?— Yes. They might buy a bull 
at one sale, and sell him at the next fair. 

17985. That is interesting, because it presents a new 
aspect of the case? — It is only natural enough. It 
is quite what you would expect — that the immature 
animal would not give as good a calf. 

17986. Have you less loss amongst your calves since 
you discontinued the immature bull?- — Yes; I should 
say most undoubtedly, but, of course, my cows were 
better fed than when I was using the yearling bull. 

17987. It may have been one, or a combination of 
.circumstances, that produced the result? — I should 
think a combination. Bad hay is -the main source of 
the starvation of cows. The year 1900 was a bad hay 
year. The meadows were fit to cut on June 15th, but 
it rained a whole month, and all the meadows got 
over-ripe. The result was disaster for winter dairy- 
men. The price of butter is not high enough to en- 
able us to use cake to make up for want of quality in 
the hay. The price paid by creameries will hardly 
average 5d. per gallon, and the separated millc re- 
turned. 

17988. Mr. O'Brien. — You don't get more than 5d. 
from the creamery? — No. Of course, there, might be 
a period when you get 6d. or 6^d. a gallon, but as a 
rule I don't think you can count on more than 5d. as 
an average, year in and year out; it does not leave 
any margin for the cost of cake or grain. 

17989. The Chairman. — Is it your experience that 
winter-calving cows will give a larger yield for twelve 
months than cows calving in March or April? — Yes. 
My experience is the cow which calves in December 
■or January, aud which is fed on a milky diet, will give 
25 per cent, more milk than the cow calving in April. 
That is my opinion, and it is the opinion of the best 
authorities in America. 

17990. And the dairy-farmers generally apparently 
never realise that this is so, in view of the fact that 
95 per cent, of the cows in Limerick calve in March 
or April? — The Limerick farmers are perfectly right to 
go in only for summer dairying as long as they stick 
to the hay plan. The year 1903 came wet; it was a 
bad hay year. I saw that I could not face the winter 
without great loss, so I sold all my cattle, etc., and 
set my land in grazing for 1904. I had during these 
years made close inquiries among farmers all over the 
British Isles in order to find out why they had not 
succeeded with ensilage. I got good information from 
different sources, and had actually made preparations 
to build a silo when I got caught in 1903. I went 
to America in 1904 and got more information. I 
started dairying again and built a silo in 1906, since 
when I have had no tillage. 

17991. What sort of silo did you build? — A stone silo. 
17992. A pit? — Yes ; in an old quarry. It is 85 
feet high. The working depth would be about 28 
It is 36 feet long and 16 feet wide. It will 
hold 300 tons of grass, roughly speaking. The first 
year I had the silo I had four cows carefully tested. 
The first cow calved on December 16th. She gave 
878 gallons of milk. She was fed on hay and ensil- 
age and 3 lbs. cake. I had the milk measured. Two 
5? ws gave 760 gallons; one cow gave 670, and one 878. 
ror a number of years we tested these cows, and one 
gave 1,030 gallons in the year. After a time I got 
out of hay altogether, and fed the cattle wholly on 
grass silage, and during this winter I did not give 
them any cotton-cake at all. I gradually found, by 
experimenting, that the cake was not able to improve the 
quantity of milk sufficiently to pay for the cake. It 
keeps the cow in proper condition, *1 think, but if the 
cow is in good condition at calving time, I would not say 
.. w ould pay to give her cake. In the making of 
81 ^? re * s one point I want to bring , before you, 
and that is about the question of the cows calving in 
, 18 country. There is, of course, a good deal of 
aoortion and that is the thing which knocks out the 
dairying. If a man is not in a position to 
d his cows for milk in the winter, an outbreak of 
ortion may ruin him. I know several cases where 
\ 6re .P rac ti c ally ruined by abortion among their 
eras, but if these men had been in a position to have 
eap green feeding in the winter, the cows could be 
_i nto c ®lt again. They would not be likely to 
“Tu ?., 8econd time - u8 a rule. They would be 
1700 Q rr for a number of years. 

,., ve 7° u formed any opinion as to the 
es which lead to contagious abortion? — Yes; it is 
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quite well known. It is a regular contagious disease, 
and the colour of the microbe is yellow. 

17994. Is it preventable?— You can take precautions 
against it, but my- opinion is if one cow has it, it goes 
through a herd. Take a herd of forty cows. You 
will have fifteen affected the first year, and twentv the 
next year, and the rest will go the third year,' and 
sometimes it stops in an unaccountable way; and a 
few will escape ; but my experience is that a cow that 
has it once will not suffer from it again. I had to 
deah with two outbreaks, and both were introduced 
into the herd by cattle from outside. Contagious 
abortion is different from abortion caused by gonorrhoea. 

17995. Mr. O’Brien. — W ould you not say that it is 
the custom iu this country, if a cow does abort, that 
she is got rid of? — Yes. 

17996. Because they say if she aborts once, she will 
abort again?- That is the old idea, but I know people 
who don t do it. The cow that gave 1,030 gallons 
aborted on her second calving. 

17997. Prof. Mettam. — O nce tbe cow gets over the 
abortion she becomes immune? — Yes. 

17998. The Chairman. — Have you kept records of 
these deep-milking cows for three years in succession? 

— YeB. 

17999. And have you found that they vary con- 
siderably from year to year?— I found the cows im- 
proving. I made a mistake about it. It was when 
they were five years old we began feeding the silage. 

The cow that gave the 1,030 gallons vield was in her 
eighth or ninth year. 

18000. Because it has been stated that the cow that 
proves to be. an extremely good dairy servant one 
year may go back the next year?— Those are particular 
cases and they may be caused in different ways. I 
had a cow which was a very good milker and she got 
mud fever and did not come into milk for two years, 
but she got all right afterwards. There was a cow 
that gave 670 gallons of milk as a five year old and she 
gave, last year, 930 gallons as a nine year old. 

18001. How do you feed your cows in the winter 
season?— I give them all the silage thev are able to 
eat. 

18002. Do you allow them out?— Yes. They are fed 
in a special shed I have. I give them all they are 
able to eat. I should think the average cow is not 
able to eat more than 60 lbs. of grass silage. 

18003. Mr. O'Brien. — H ave you made any other 
silage?— No. • 

18004. Mr. Wilson.— I s that all thev get?— Yes, 
and the cow in calf will get fat with that feeding. 

18005. The Chairman.— Don’t you regard that as a 
matter of importance, not only to the cow herself, bub 
to her offspring?— Yes. I believe it is best to have 
the cow in good condition when she calves. 

18006. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you find it verv expensive 
making the silage? — No. 

18007. In wet weather?— No; it takes three men 
about eight hours' work, with two or three horses and 
an American waggon, for an Irish acre— I don’t use 
carts. I use American waggons, with a rack nine, 
feet wide, sixteen feet long. 

18008. The Chairman.— W ith a pair of horses?— 

Yes. 

18009. What weight would you have?— Never less 
than thirty cwts., and sometimes three tons, accord- 
ing to softness or hardness of ground. 

18010. What area of land does it take to produce a 
sufficient quantity of silage to feed a cow, as com- 
pared with hay? — Less land. 

18011. I want to know whether you keep and reserve 
a larger acreage of land to supply the equivalent of 
hay in silage?— No; I have less land under meadow. 

I consider that ensilage is at least thirty per cent, 
better than hay, when regarded as a sustenance 
ration; and, of course, there are several other things 
you must take into consideration. There are some 
kinds of grasses more suitable for making ensilage than 
others. Cocksfoot, Timothy, rye-grasses and tall 
fescue, etc., grass are the best grasses, and they are 
the easiest to make into hay. In wet weather in 
making silage you must give time to beat or it won’t 
be sweet. 

18012. Mr. O Brien. — Have you any daggers in your 
land? — Yes; they come out in the silo. 

18013. And you find the cows will pick them first? 

— I would not say that, but they will eat them. 

18014. I have seen them pick them out first? — I have 
not seen that, but they eat them. Wild vetches come 
out quite perfect and in the same condition as thev 
came in. 
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18015. Tlio Chairman. — Do you keep the grass in 
the same meadow for use? — Yes. 

18016. Do you manure that? — Yes; every two yoars. 

18017. In the autumn season? — Autumn and winter. 

18018. Mr. O’Buien. — How much do you put to 
the acre? — I cover the land completely. I cannot say 
how many loads. I cover it completely, so that you 
cannot see the land. When you get tho land in a 
very high condition, then you cannot give such a good 
heavy dose of farmyard manure. 

18019. Have you ever used any fertiliser? — I ex- 
perimented in a small way, but I have not used them 
on any considerable scale at all. Basic slag seems to 
be the best thing for land and phosphates. 

18020. Lady Everard. — Have you tried making en- 
silage in stacks? — Yes, but I don't approve of it. 
There is a great deal of waste and you cannot control 
the heat in a stack. I notice that the stacks 
have to be made on a large scale, and you could not 
make silage safely in dry weather without pouring 
water on it. 

18021. The Chairman. — You are never obliged to 
use water yourself? — No. My pit has a working 
depth of about thirty feet. I have a road above it 
and a road below. 

18022. That decreases the amount of labour con- 
siderably? — It practically annihilated the. machinery. 
I brought machinery from America, but got rid of it, 
as I found it was not as effective. The machinery 
consisted of nets through which the horses could drop 
stuff into the silo. It is much easier to have one man 
at the. top throwing in the stuff. 

18023. Lady Everard. — How do you weight it? — 
We have no weights. 

18024. Don’t you cover the top? — No. I had some 
weights, but then we got water and we. watered the 
top, so as to wet it to a depth of six inches, and that 
rots very quickly. I have never advised making silage 
in stacks, because I don’t think that men who have 
no experience could make them safely. 

18025. Lady Eveiiard.— W e had the first silo iu 
Ireland and found. it less expensive to make it in 
stacks. It is’ a serious matter building a silo? — Mine 
only cost £100. 

18026. People don't care to spend that? — You can 
borrow it from the Board of Works. A place like 
mine could not be managed on the old plan, with less 
than six men. I do it with two or three men. 

18027. Have you ever tried mustard with silage? — 
No. 

18028. It makes wonderful silage? — Indian corn is 
the main crop in America, but they are getting out 
of it and going in for perennials. 

18029. The Chairman.— Is it not a fact that the 
silage flavours the milk?— That will depend on the 
silage, but no creamery has refused to take silage 
from me. 


18030. Mr. O'Brien. — Y ou have not tried growini 
crops for it? — No ; because I can produce more stuff 
from grass. 

18031. You would get as good a quantity ?— Yoi 
would get a better quality of silage from grass anc 
clover than from anything else. 

— Yes 32 ’ The CHAin:irAN - — Docs the land grow clover! 

18083 M r . 0 ’Brusk.— Y ou_ ,rent to America tc 
study tlus question? — I was in America at the time 
and when I came home I began to look into tin 
question of handling the farm. It was a questior 
loan/ v Sh0uld s ® ! out or st ay in the countrv. 

I 0U saw f, llage madc ia America?— No'. 
18035. Because they go m very larpelv now fo 
glowing silage for milk purposes?— Yes f but in those 
ibooa £ los not Poaetrato so ffar west ns I was 
fn* o-i th °- v *} ow ahnost entirely grow crop: 

o Us f to - but the V are' now malum 

a change from annuals to perennials. 

18037. Is that because they have not got as coot 
to? i/if » 8«od a, iS this &Z 

. 180 , 89 ‘ .^ave you tried it in your land?— Yes: but i 
suitable. You cannot get aHalfa to grow as 
general rule, on grass. “ ' 

18040. Suppose it was sown as a eateh-eron 9— Tf ; 
not ' i enlch-ci-op I don't think it w0 „ia b/anvU 
vantage.. I think a better eatch-crop of that kind h 
grow would be crimson clover and tW 1 = u * 
English eatch-erop of the' Sder'? ^ 


18041. Mr. O'Brien.— A re you aware whether the 
Department has made any experiment with regard 
to ensilage? — I think I heard Mr. Clune saying 
that in Glasnevin he grew silage, and he said that 
before a mooting held in Limerick in 1906. I asked 
him had he anything to say about silage. He said 
that lie was opposed to the introduction of ensilage, 
because it would do away with labour. That was his 
reply to me. 

18042. Though the results, ho thought, were »ood? 
— Ho first of all said it would flavour the milk, and I 
asked him what sort of silage, and he said, sour 
silage. I asked him if there was any law against 
sweet silage, and lie said no. In the making of 
silago there are a good many things to be taken into 
consideration. You may have silage which is 
drenched with wator, and yet be sweet silage. In 
1910 we had a vory wet summer. I took a meadow 
from a neighbouring farm and I paid five guineas an 
acre for it. It rained all that month, and my neigh- 
bours’ hay was rotten. I made mine into ensilage and 
it did not suffer. 

18043. Mr. Wilson. — Did that, convert your neigh- 
bours at all? — They said it seemed to do well in wet 
weather. 

18044. Mr. O'Buien. — How much do you give to 
a cow? — The ordinary cow is not able to eat more than 
sixty lbs. of grass silage. 

18045. And how much would she require of hay? 
— When I was feeding hay I gave them all the hay they 
could eat. I estimated twenty-oight lbs. of hay, and 
from thirty to sixty lbs. of mangolds, and some three 
lbs. of cake. 

18046. Tho Chairman.— W ould you feed them that 
way whether they were in milk or not? — Yea; I con- 
sider tho better condition I could keep the cows in 
the better. You would have less consumption. I 
would say tuberculosis is caused by starvation, and 
that well-fed cows don’t suffer from it. 

18047. With regard to tho cows, it has been repre- 
sented to us that tho Limerick dairy farmers have 
rather altered their fancy, and instead of getting what 
they regarded as tho best cow procurable, they are 
now getting a middle-class cow of smaller size, and 
they think they get better results than from the 
larger, cows? — It is all according to a man’s land. If 
a man has very good land he generally keeps bigger 
cows- and be finds it pays. If a man lias inferior 
land, he won't pay more than £12 for his heifers. 
Dr. Cecil McLaughlin is a very clever farmer.' He 
has four farms and he keeps over a hundred cows. 
He has one farm of low-lying bog land, and be has 
improved that land greatly with basic slag. . That 
man used to pay £10 or £12 for heifers, and" now he 
finds it pays him better to give £15 for these heifers. 

18048. Mr. Campbell. — What age are these heifers? 
—Three years old. The land is able to carry a better 
class of cattle, owing to the improvements lie effected 
in it. If you bring big cattle to inferior land, cr 
cattle that have been well-fed, they won’t thrive there. 
I had a very expensive experience of that once. I 
bought a number of thoroughbred cows in very high 
condition — three year olds. They hud beeij. fed bn 
grain and cake, and they never did any good with me. 
My system of feeding would not suit them at all, 
whereas if I bought a cow at £15 they grow into fine 
cows. I have seen eows in Limerick able to milk 
over seven gallons a day. 

18049. The Chairman. — Do you breed heifers on 
y°ur. farm? — Yes; I have some half-bred Red Polls. 
I think if you breed cattle on milky land that it is 
the land that makes the cattle. I should think if you 
brought, say, the most pure-bred beef cattle to Lime- 
riek and kept them there for three generations with- 
out any change of blood, you would find they would 
all turn into milky animals. It is quite possible to 
see Black Polls developing into fine milkers after a 
feiv years. 

°f course, is not regarded as an animal 
prolific in milk?— -I have scon some good milkers of 
that breed. It is my experience everywhere I have 
been that it is the land that makes the' cattle. Wher- 
ever you liuve a milky class of land , there you will have 
good milkers .; but where you have not that ' class of 
land, it is with great difficulty you could keep them 
on the milk. 

18051. Mr. Wilson.— ; -Have many of your neigh- 
bours taken, up yOur idea? — One neighbour of 
mine has a silo, and I know others tried it, and they 
liked the result. In fact, a gentleman in Scotland 
visited my place some years ago, and he makes silage- 
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ever since. He farms five hundred acres of land. 
His rent, taxes, and labour bill, etc., amount to 
£ 2 , 000 . 

18052. Have any of your neighbouring farmers been 
interested? — Our farmers are poor men. They cannot 
afford any loss. People blame them for not taking up 
new fads, but they have seen too many men break 
down. They wait to see what will happen; one far- 
mer has taken it up and I know several others that 
are preparing to follow. I am not a tenant farmer. 
They all say : “ That fellow can afford to lose money,” 
and the people are fond of jokes, and they put around 
stories and they have their effect. There was a wag 
who stated that the reason my silage turned out all 
right was because I had some sort of “ combustible " 
that I used to put in at the night-time when no one 
was watching me. 

18053. Lady Everard. — How long do you consider 
silage will keep. I have seen a stack two years old? — 
In Australia it has been kept six years. 

18054. The Chairman. — Is your supply exhausted? 
— Yes. I want to point out to show what can be done 
•by the management of grazing in this country, that 
this year my cattle went out to grass on the 31st 
March. Most of the land in Limerick 1ms not been 
treated from the grass point of view. You can take 
forty farmers and you would probably not find one 
that would know the names of the grasses. If the 
land was laid down in good grass it would grow grass 
a month earlier and a month later, and you would 
have twice as much green -stuff us grows on the 
land -now. One of the next improvements I will make 
is to lay down my land properly. 

tfj055. Have you laid down your land under grass? 
— No. 

18056. Why?— Wont of money. I had to put up 
my buildings. 

18057. Mr. Wilson. — Is the method of ensilage 
suitable for Northern counties, say, County Antrim? — 
Yes. Oats and barley con be ensiled also. If silage 
is introduced you should take a group of farmers to 
put up silos on their pluces, and send down some 
person to give instruction, and I should say that after 
the first year there would be no trouble, at all, but 
unless you get a group of these farmers you will find it 
difficult to get anyone to take it up singly. They are 
poor. 

18058. This sweet ensilage that you speak of has 
not an offensive smell? — No. It is silage made under 
the best conditions — grass put in just in the right 
condition of ripeness, and put in in dry hours, and 
the heat rising rapidly — that stuff will smell like new 
milk, and will be as good as an ordinary green grass. 

18059. Lady Everaiid. — Do you think that one of 
the reasons the farmers have not taken it up is that 
they don’t regard it as a saleable crop? — Silage has 
been sold for as much as £3 a ton. It could be sold 
in the market here. 

18060. It cannot be sold? — It has been sold in 
several places in England, but I think the main 
difficulty with the farmers is that they are poor and 
cannot afford experiments, and they are not highly 
educated. 

18061. Mr. O'Brien. — Would you have them made 
with a stone or concrete wall, or a stave wall? — A stave 
wall is no use here, as it would rot away. The cost of 
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a silo, measuring 23 feet in diameter, and 35 feet high, 
is only £100. 

18062. Is that the size you think is best? — That 
depends on the farmer. If a farmer has from twenty 
to thirty cows, a twenty-three foot silo would be 
suitable. 

18063. The Chairman. — Would not the conformation 
of the land be an important element so as to cart to 
a high level? — It is easy to make a precipice sufficiently 
high, and it is not very costly. 

18064. Mr. O’Brien. — You don't chop the stuff? — 

No; the only thing that should be chopped is Indian 
corn, but I would not chop grass. The difficulty in 
this country in making silage is to get up sufficient 
heat. Last year all the stuff, which I cut in time, 
turned out all-right, and there was no difficulty with 
the heating; but in 1911 I happened to be later than 
usual, and a certain amount of silage got over-heated. 

Speaking generally, however, I don’t think there would 
be the slightest danger of over-heating, if you have your 
silo ready. 

18065. Mr. Campbell. — You don’t stop in the middle 
of the process at all? — I have for a day or two, but 
you cannot stop for more, than that. That was caused 
by the fact that the men were attending funerals, or 
other amusements. I only work my men for eight 
hours a day. Three men can get in an Irish acre a 
day. 

18066. Mr. Wilson. — How is the regulating of the 
temperature done? — You put in a certain amount of 
grass in the silo, aud wait until the heat comes. When 
it comes to within two feet of the surface you must 
put in more grass, because that heat will kill the grass. 

You will notice in a silo where the grass has not been 
put in fast enough a series of patches covered with 
mould. 

18067. The Chairman. — Is that unhealthy to feed to 
cattle? — I never saw any harm coming from it. 

18068. Not from the mouldy patches? — Yes. I have 
never seen any animal hurt by silage, but, at the same 
time, sour silage is not as good as sweet silage, and 
when feeding sour silage you cannot feed more than 
thirty lbs. a day — there would be danger of scour. 

18069. Mr. O’Brien. — What is sour silage? — Silage 
that is not heated sufficiently, and it has a very bad 
smell. I have experimented a lot, and one year I 
worked the whole of a wet day in order to see what the 
result would be. We bad a layer of sour silage two 
feet thick, and instead of taking it out of the silo 
completely we cut it in benches. We were feeding 
five lbs. of hay and forty lbs. of silage, and I noticed 
that every time after we came to the sour silage the 
cows did not give as much milk. 

18070. If there is not heat enough to ferment the 
stuff properly what happens? — The heat will come 
unless the stuff is too wet. It takes from twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours to get it to rise once you set it 
goiiag. A good deal will depend on the grass. I am 
seeding my meadows with good grass, such as Timothy. 

I have tested grasses for a number of years and 
Timothy is the cheapest seed. As soon as I can get 
things fixed, I think I will just plough a lot of my land 
in the month of September and put in grass. You 
would only want to put in a certain quantity of seed, 
because some of the grasses come naturally. 

The Chairman. — Thank you very much, Mr. 

De Burgh, for your very interesting evidence. 


Mr. J. J. de Courcy examined. 


18071. Tho Chairman. — You are interested, Mr. de 
Courcy, in agriculture in the Comity of Clare? — Yes. 
In East Clare, close to Limerick. 

18072. Is yours a creamery district? — There is one 
creamery in Olonlara. 

18073. The creameries don't prevail to the same 
extent in Clare as iii Limerick? — No. 

18074. Is dairy farming carried on in Clare? — Yes; 
extensively. 

18075. Home butter-making? — Yes. 

!8076. Do they chum whole or separated milk? — I 
nave been trying to encourage the separator for all I 
am worth in Clare, particularly in the mountain dis- 
tricts. Where they adopt sending their milk to the 
■creamery, they take the risk of the prices, which are 
v pfy irregular. I want not to be ambiguous. I de- 
sire to be particular about winter, dairying. If you 


put into the hand of a man a separator, he will try 
to keep an average quantity of 'butter all the year 
round. You have an occupation for him. The figures 
contained in the Journal of the Department for 
January, 1912, show that the average price for milk 
in creameries was from 41d. to 5id. a gallon for the 
throe years, 1907, 1908, and 1909." These years were 
productive years. This was an exceptional year, as 
far as milk is concerned, and our joint stock crea- 
meries ran the price of whole milk to 9ld. -per gallon 
for December, January and February. That price was 
out of all proportion to the price ruling for butter, 
and sets one thinking how the Department's figures 
would work out if applied. 

18077. You are talking of 1911, of course, when you 
say, “this year”?— Yes; you cannot go on this year 
for the purpose of argument; but the Department- in 
their Journal give the average for three years. 
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18078. You are taking a normal rather than an 
abnormal period? — Quite so. 

18079. To what extent is winter dairying carried on 
in your county? — Just at the East side of Limerick, 
nearly three-fourths of the milk coming into Limerick 
comes from that district. The farmers adopt all the 
latest methods — catch-cropping. The system they are 
adopting is perfectly practicable. In the city of 
Limerick an average of three per cent, is good enough 
as the standard must apply, but I hold that there is 
very little nourishment from the fat point of view in 
it. We had, for the purpose of bringing out produc- 
tion in cows, a Show in 1896 and 1897, and there is 
a kind of healthy rivalry between the East Clare and 
Limerick people with regard to this very serious ques- 
tion of milk production in the winter time. I entered 
one cow and the test was a twenty-four hours’ test. 
The cow milked 56 lbs. in weight after being driven 
five miles. The day previous that cow did 62 lbs. at 
home. In the Columbian Exhibition, according to an 
American expert, the highest was 67 lbs., from a 
Holstein cow, with a 36 per cent, of butter fat. 

18080. That was the best the American journalists 
could do? — That was the best they could do across 
the water. If the question of winter dairying was 
rightly handled, we could hold our own with anyone. 
The percentage of fat in the milk of the cow which 
gave 56 lbs. was 4*7, and that was equal to 2£ lbs. of 
butter per day. The weighing of milk is a better in- 
dication as to what a cow can produce, roughly, than 
the old system of measuring it in bulk. As far as I 
can give you any information, I believe that the 
separator is the best test if you really study it. The 
separator I use is the Perfect separator— it is a hand- • 
separator. The price of that separator I would like 
the Department might re-consider. It costs £8 10s. 
up, and the Department give you twelve months to 
pay. "Would they not extend the terms to poor far- 
mers. It is one of the most technical and the best of 
separators. I have long experience of other separators, 
and I consider this the best. 

18081. Is it easily kept? — Very easily. If the pro- 
duction of a cow is so much, you may regulate it on 
the Babcock system or any complicated system you 
like; but if you have a keen eye to what, the separator 
can give, you can readily calculate whether a cow 
is going to pay you or not. I have tried it on two or 
three cows. One cow that I knew was very poor 
in butter fat, and the other very rich. The poor cow 
would not level up her percentage of butter fat by one 
fraction, to meet the extra cost of feeding, whereas 
the good cow gave me a proper return. 

18082. The poor milker you could not force? — No. 

18088. For quantity or quality? — Not quality. The 
principle of strain in cows is something the same as in 
poultry, but with regard to this question of strain, I 
rather keep down size. I noticed you asked yester- 
day a witness about the size of the cow. I would like 
to encourage size for the sake of the calf, but are you 
going to sacrifice altogether the question of the size 
for productiveness, and if you are, then the Danes are 
all wrong, and so are most of the Scotch people, be- 
cause they would not sacrifice their Ayrshire from a 
milk point of view. The Scottish • people pride them- 
selves on being the best judges of the best produce, 
but they would not give up their Ayrshire. I am also 
told that the New Zealand cattle are graded down 
for milk production. I got my information from a 
New Zealand student. In other words, vou ean keep 
seven cows instead of five. 

18084. And you support the idea that the keeping 
of the medium-sized cow is the most profitable method 
of milk production? — Yes. I entered a medium-sized 
cow at the Limerick Show, and she was judged by 
three of the best judges in Munster. She was judged 
in a class for winter milkers, and against a very large 
County Limerick breed — the judges gave her second 
prize. She beat fifty -six cows in her class. 

18085. Was she a home-bred cow? — A cross-bred, 
standing on short legs. 

18086. Did you breed her at home?— No: I bought 
her at the fair. 

18087. Do you believe in breed and conformation 
with regard to milk production? — Yes. 

18088. And you think a man who is an expert in 
the dairy trade would give a very fair guess on seeing 
a cow, as to whether or not she would be likely to be 
a good dairy servant?— If he knew his business he 


ought. There aro so many indications. First, the 
horn — it must be a sort of creamy. The head must 
be as near as possible the Jersey's; eyes large; small 
extended nostrils. You must have a heart arid rib in 
a cow, and then there is the question of colour, and 
the question of softness of the skin, which can only 
be ascertained by handling the skin; and then you 
must take chance when a cow is springing as to whe- 
ther the mammary glands are going to answer. 

18089. You pay particular heed to the formation of 
the milk vessels? — Yes. 

18090. With regard to the frame of the animal, do 
you think that in getting a good milking cow you 
must select a sharp shoulder and rather wide over 
the hips? — Yes, but there must be a certain give aud 
take for heart development. 

18091. Is that a well-founded theory? — Yes. 

18092. And you would not buy a cow of any other 
shape? — I would sacrifice a lot if I got pedigree with 
regard to milking strain. 

18093. You are slightly at verionce with the last, 
witness, who seemed to think there was little or 
nothing in the law of heredity with regard to milk 
production? — I would not subscribe to that. I have 
bred from dams of these milkers. 

18094. And the result? — Was good. 

18095. And confirmed your belief that there is some- 
thing in the. law of heredity? — Yes, of course, you 1 
must have strain. 

18096. What sort of bull do you use in Clare? — We 
have no shorthorn in Clare. 

18097. What have you? — Wo have our own breeds 
of cross-bred cattle. 

18098. And have you got a milking premium .bull' 
recently introduced by the Department? — No. 

18099. Then you have no premium bulls? — No. 

18100. And never had? — There were some estab- 
lished down in the west of the county. My own 
cousins had a premium bull, but they got out of him. 
They got into the eross-breds then, and they thought 
that was quite, good enough. 

18101. And are they now using the progeny of that 
thoroughbred bull and cross-bred cow? — Yes. 

18102. And in selecting a bull, they have selected 
one whose dam was a good milker? — They have. They 
are looking up strain. 

18108. And you think that is the way to work for 
success, to try to procure a bull whose dam was a 
deep-milking cow, and mate him with heifers which 
are also the progeny of deep milkers? — Yes. The 

Danes keep their sires for twelve or fourteen years 
with a deep-milking strain. 

18104. Are you in favour of keeping bulls until 
they come to maturity and using them for four or 
five years? — Yes; if they don't get too many cows. 

18105. Do you believe the offspring of a yearling 
bull would be so strong as from a mature bull? — No, 
except in cases where they are well developed and 
brought out and the aim is for beef production, but 
for milk production the nervous system at time of 
service is, in nine cases out of ten, out of control, aud 
nothing is worse in a cow than a badly balanced 
nervous system. It means a fight to a finish against 
temper throughout the milking period. One of the 
masons the Danish eows are so docile is because they 
wait for age for general service. 

18106. Do you suffer from calf mortality in Clare? 
— Not very much. The system they adopt in East 
Clare is to allow the cows to calve In the open. 

18107. Away from dangerous contamination? — Yes. 

18108. Would they do that in the winter season? — 
Yes. I have known large farmers in the east side 
who never put in a cow within a month of her calv- 
ing, and she springs better. 

18109. Do you think they escape some of the risk? 
— I do. 

18110. Is winter dairying increasing or diminishing 
in your county? — It is holding its own in my district. 

18111. I am talking of the county as a whale? — It 
is increasing, and tillage is increasing under peasant 
proprietorship. 

18112. Do you think that the use of the separator 
is the best means of making the home-made butter 
industry a success? — I do. 

18113. The butter made from the cream of sepa- 
rated milk will be a more marketable article than the 
butter made from whole milk churned? — Yes. Cen- 
trifugally separated milk is the marketable butter. 
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18114. Is there any other eon- in your county, other 
than the cross-bred dairy con- — is there any other 
milking strain. You made some reference to' Danish 
cattle? — Yes. That there are none in our district, but 
I know where there are Red Polls. 

1811(5. Are they good? — Yes, I have heard so. 

18116. Is that for beef, or for milk? — Personally I 
don't know very much about them. They are red, 
thiekisli in the skin and the hair is not long enough. 

18117. Do you like a long-haired cow ?-r-Certainly , 

and feather. 

18118. What do you think is tho most economic 
feeding for the production of milk in winter; what 
food do you think will bo most successful in the pro-’ 
duction of milk in tho winter season? — I hoard Mr. 
do Btlrgh on this matter, and I have in my hand an 
American book, and ho is fond of American ideas. 
Tho book is entitled “The Business of Dairying,” and 
is by Mr. Clarence B. Lane, and I ask your permis- 
sion to read five or six linos. This is the passage I 
desire to rend — “ Roiling and Silage — It has been my 
experience that the production of milk from soiling 
crops, supplemented with five or six pounds of hay 
and six to eight pounds of grain of the proper kind to 
make a balanced ration, has been practically the same 
as when a ration of silage has been fed properly 
balanced with from six to eight lbs. of grain." And 
his table shows u 4-5 per cent, of butter fat each way. 
I don’t want to say anything against any witness. 

18119. You are entitled to express your opinion? — 
I don’t want to get into conflict with any witness. 
If Mr. do Burgh can produce from long ensilage alono 
1,200 or 1,000 gallons of milk a year, I don't know 
when ho bogins to arrive, at these figures. I find that 
ia order to make tins average cow give 750 gallons up, 
you must begin in September or October. Tliat is 
what you must do, and regulate your balanced ration 
according to your range of grass. 

18120. You think that the winter-culMng cow will 
give a larger yield of milk than the cow calving in 
March or April? — Yes. 

18121. And you have proved that by your own ex- 
perience? — Yes. 

18122. Is that fact widely known amongst cow- 
keepers generally? — I don't know. Very few of our 
farmers lay themselves out to feed in the autumn. 
The question of the catch-crop comes in in the autumn. 
You grow rye and oats and you can make it come in 
in the autumn the same as you can in the spring now. 
These are some specimens of rye produced in the 
autumn. 

18123. That is a very well developed growth? — Yes. 
Liquid manure is the great socret in a crop like that, 
and if you ensil a crop like that you cannot get any- 
thing better; tho Americans are not wrong, that is 
the next thing to farinaceous food. It is all very well 
to talk ubout long ensilage, biit you cannot regulate 
the heat of a silo to 125 or 130 degrees. If you get 
soft grasses they will regulate themselves. Long en- 
silage, besides being wasteful, is a very precarious 
crop in bad weather, and it is always a gamble 
whether it will turn out sweet or sour. A sound silo on 
the limekiln principle, is the only way to avoid waste 
and expense of handling at feeding time. 

18124. Is that material chaffed before it goes into 
tlie silo? — Yes. 

18125. Does it need any moisture added? — No. 
There is lots of moisture in it. It pap in America 
to take an Indian corn crop and sacrifice the grain 
and silo it on tho chaff system. 

18126. Is nil tho American on the chaff system? — 
Tes. Among dairymen and pig feeders the long 
system in America is going out. I have from time to 
time through tlio library of the English Department 
°f Agriculture received “ Bulls ” — scientific reports 
from American milk bureaus bearing cut this state- 
ment. 

18127. Is tho storago capacity of a silo increased by 
chaffing tho material? — Yes; considerably 

18128. So that the cost of the chaffing is rapidly repaid 
6y reason of tho diminution in tho capital expendi- 
ture? — Yes; that is tho great secret. Chaffing also 
keeps down fibre and assists digestibility. 

18129. Have you boon following that -practice for o 
considerable time? — For twelve or fifteen years. 

18130. What class of crops did you convert into 
ensilage — grass? — I cannot like grass altogether. I 
'could rather put a mixed com crop into ensilage, 
'-rood feeding ensilage and tillage are inseparable. 


Mr. J. J. dh Coobot April, 1018. 

18181. Would you not get a larger bulk from the 
corn crop? — Yes, and it is a farinaceous orop. Lucerne 
is a most suitable crop to ensil. 

18132. Does it do well iu your county? — There are 
not any I know that 'do it. I experimented last year. 

18383. It gives employment- on the land, interest 
not renew it too often, and it really only requires 
lime. 

18134. It makes a suitable material for silage? — 

Yes; and half the complement would do you. 

18135. Why? — Because it is so rich in flesh formers 
and fats. 

18186. Have you experimented on it as a food as 
compared with com and vetch? — There is nothing 
better than an oat crop. Take an analysis of an oat 
crop.. It is rich in carbo-hydrates and oil. You 
use it before it comes to ear. If you allow it to 
devolop, you get too much heat into your silo. 

18137. Have you ever any difficulty 'in regulating 
the heat on the chaff system? — No; it is the simplest 
thing iu the world. 

18138. Do you chaff with hand or water power? — 

Horse-power. 

18139. Simply running the growth through the chaff- 
cutter in the ordinary way, gathering up the chaff, 
and piling it into the silo? — Yes. 

18140. You never have any misgivings as to what 
the result will be — you have no fear that it will turn 
out badly in certain parts?— None whatever. You 
must observe certain simple rules. I would ratlier see 
a demonstration in a district of practice than all the 
talk one would cram into print. I really think, sir, 
tho head and front of the offending is the question of 
feeding. If you study a simple chart, you will see 
the effect of watery food on milk yields — I mean 
turnips, brewer's grains, etc., all of which are strictly 
forbidden to be used by Copenhagen milk contractors, 
while the feeding for infant milk is regulated on purely 
scientific lines. We differ from otter nations in that 
we feed 1 ‘ economically ’ ’ on old lines ; they feed 
scientifically — we arc losing; they are gaining. 

18141.. Does it in any way interfere with the flavour 
of the milk? — Not at all. It is a strong flavoured stuff 
and you must not use it before milking and the hands 
of the milkers must not touch it. 

18142. With regard to the working-classes in your 
district, do they get enough of milk do you think, or 
have they any difficulty in procuring it? — You mean 
the labourers with cottages? 

18143. Yes? — They have cottages aiid plots in our 
district. 

18144. Do they get any milk supply from their 
employers? — They do in most cases. 

18145. Is that a universal custom? — I don't know, 
except where they are constant men employed. I 
know a family that gets two quarts a day. 

18146. Without paying for it? — It is included in 
their wages. 

18147. The labourer who might not be engaged on 
a farm where, dairying was carried on, where would 
he got his milk supply? — I cannot tell you that — I 
don’t know. 

18148. Do you send milk into Limerick, or make 
butter at home? — I make, butter at home and send 
cream into Limerick. I have been trying to do a 
trade with Limerick in cream, but I have not alto- 
gether succeeded. I want to sell tho cream without 
any preservatives, and if I go to a shopkeeper, they 
say, “ We don’t want a thing that will go wrong in a 
few days.” There is only one firm in Limerick — 

Stokes and M'Kernan — that stick to me. I have 
given them a guarantee that I won't use preservatives 
and if the cream goes wrong I take it back, because 
I consider preservatives of any kind in milk — and 
there is a lot put into milk and cream — a very objec- 
tionable article of diet. 

18149. Have you heard any complaints of labourers 
being unable to procure milk for their families — I 
mean indirectly? — As far as I know about tho 
labourers, most of them have a pair of goats. 

18150. Even a goat will not be in profit all the 
year round? — They have them generally coming in 
when milk is scarce. 

18151. And can they manage that? — They try by 
having a pair. 

18152. Are they the ordinary common Irish goat? — 

Yes. 

18153. Is the use of separators general ' with those 
who go iu for farm dairying? — Yes. 
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18154. Does the butter made from cream separated 
command a higher price than butter made from milk 
churned?— I do not know anything of the latter 
system to make a comparison. 

1815a. To .what purpose is the separated milk 
devoted on the farm?— Calf -rearing, swine, and poultry, 
and for human use. 

18156. Is it used as a food?— Certainly. There is 
nothing nicer than it — nothing cooler to drink. 

18157. You are not one of those who believe that 
separated milk as an article of diet is almost useless? 
— No. If there is any doubt, I ask you to take these 
figures. They are German figures and represent the 
digestible constituents, viz. : 

Albuminoids. Pats. Carbo-hydrates & Fibre. 
New Milk, 3-3 3 4 4'6 

Separated Milk, 3-8 -2 4'7 

18158. The separated milk from which the cream 
has been extracted with the hand-separator is richer 
in fats than where the larger machine is used. I 
want to know whether the hand-separator will ex- 
tract as much fat as the ordinary separator used in 
the creamery? — I don’t know of any creamery that 
does not pasteurise their milk. 

18159. There are several creameries that don't pas- 
teurise their milk. They heat it to a certain tem- 
perature for the purpose of extracting the cream? — 
Most creamery managers yill tell you the higher they 
heat, the more fat they can get out of the milk. With 
the hand-separator you must have the natural animal 
heat of the body transferred to the separator. That 
is the great principle — the heat of the cow has ex- 
tended the globules of the milk sufficiently to make 
a thorough separation just at the right time. I do 
not approve of depriving separated milk -f all fats, as 
they do in creameries, and in case of a thick cream, 
say, from .45 to 50 per cent, of fat, some of the un- 
developed cream globules escape, raising the fat to 
-5 or -6, making separated milk a very valuable article 
of food. 

18160. So that it needs no artificial heating then? 
—No. 

18161. Does the separated milk produced by the 
hand-separator keep for any length of time? — I be- 
lieve in cooling down all milk. If you cool it down 
it will last for the best part of a week. 

18162. It would keep sweet for twenty-four hours 
at least? — For fifty-six hours. 

18163. Because we have been told that the milk that 
is separated at the creamery turns sour in a very 
short time after it is brought from the creamery? — 
You see when you produce artificial heat in an article 


of dietary like milk, you have to contend with the 
cooling of the milk, and the cooling down of it when 
it leaves the creamery. You won’t find many people 
who really take that separated milk and keep it in a 
cool place and that is the reason it may go wrong. 
If you put it under the suu, for instance, it will go 
wrong very soon. The cooler the milk is kept the 
longer it will remain without souring. 

18164. You are residing in Limerick No. 2 Dis- 
trict? — Yes. 

18165. Is there any inspection of the cowkeepCrs 
by that authority? — I never met an inspector. 

18166. Lady Everard. — Have they never inspected 
your byre? — No. 

18167. The Chairman. — Do they enforce registration 
of dairies? — I have not mine registered. 

18168. And no question has ever been raised about 
it?— No. 

18169. I don’t think your Council aro very exact- 
ing iu their demands. Are you familiar with the 
provisions of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — 
Vaguely. 

18170. Do you think t-liat the conditions laid down 
for the keeping of the cows are too drastic or severe? 
— If you put an Order like that into force, it really 
ought to remain with the farmer what is best to do 
to meet the principles on which the rules are based. 

18171. Yes; but you see, each one will form his own 
judgment as to what ought to be done, and you would 
have no uniformity of administration in that ease. 
Every individual would have his own idea as to what 
was necessary in order to secure the production of 
milk under hygienic conditions, and one man would 
have one idea, his neighbour woidd have a different 
one, and a third person would have another? — Yes, 
sir, but don’t you think that in the. handling of a dairy 
cow a farmer ought to have a certain amount of lati- 
tude as to what is best and cleanest? 

18172. That would be on the understanding that 
everyone desired, and everyone was industrious 
enough, to carry out all reasonable conditions. Un- 
fortunately, I am afraid, that is not the case? — Speak- 
ing for my side of the county, I don’t think there is 
any need for inspection. 

18178. You think the people are careful and cleanly 
in their habits? — Yes. 

18174. And they adopt the latest methods with re- 
gard to milk production? — They rub and massage the 
udder. They milk as fast they can, and then they 
have the very best strainers they can get. 

18175. That shows that they are by no means all 
careless in their habits, and if all were imbued with 
the same ideas in all probability the necessity for 
inspection would be minimised, but unfortunately they 
are not? — I ean only speak for my own district. 


Mr. Thomas S. I 

18176. The Chairman. — I understand, Mr. Lawler, 
you have been engaged in a new enterprise, in estab- 
lishing a milkshop in this city? — Yes. 

18177. How long is it siuee you undertook that 
work? — I have only experience altogether sinee last 
July in retailing. It was only three months ago that 
I started the bottle system. 

18178. Do you find that your trade is increasing? — 
Yes. I have a better experience of the winter trade 
than of the summer trade. 

18179. And winter, of course, is the season at 
which milk is most difficult to procure? — Yes. 

18180. What class of people do you find buy from 
you? — We cater for every class. 

18181. You have patrons amongst every class? — 
Yes. 

18182. From what district do you procure your 
milk? — At present from the Clare side of the city. 

18183. In what condition is the milk usually de- 
livered to you in regard to cleanliness? — I have ex- 
perience of three kinds of milk. The first milk I got, 
perhaps, sometimes we eould find fault with it ns 
regards cleanliness — the absence of straining, and we 
insisted on people using strainers. Then ’ we tried 
a little pasteurised milk, but we found it did not suit 
the public taste at all. 

18184. Did you pasteurise yourself? — No ; we got it 
done. 


lwi-er examined. 

18185. The public did not appreciate that? — No; 
they eould not understand the taste. 

18186. Mr. O’Brien. — D o you mean that it wa9 
sent in from the farmer pasteurised? — No. On two 
or three occasions we got it from a creamery. 

18187. The Chairman. — You don’t treat the milk in 
any way yourBelf? — We double strain it. 

18188. Even after receiving it? — Yes. The general 
thing we find in the milk are hairs, which are easily 
extracted. 

18189. Have you any trade in cream? — Yes. 

18190. Is that developing?— Yes. Of course, it 

varies in the course of the year. 

18191. Do you deliver your milk, or must it bo all 
carried away from your shop? — We deliver in bottles. 

18192. What class of people buy the bottle milk — 
is it for the feeding of infants only? — No; for ordinary 
use. 

18193. For ordinary domestic purposes? — Yes. 

18194. Some people will pay the extra cost for 
having their milk delivered in' bottles? — We charge 
nothing extra. 

18195. Does the bottling add very materiallv to the 
cost?— No. 

18196. Are the bottles returned for a fresh supply? 
— Our messenger brings them back. 

18197. Are they sent back to you washed, or do you 
wash them yourselves?— We scald all our own bottles. 
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18198. No matter what condition they are sent back 

in?— Yes. 


Mr. Thomas S. Lawlsh.— 25<h April, leia. 

Is there any demand for Devonshire cheese? 


18199. Is it steam or water you use? — We never at^alh Sud * c * ent to w arrant any trade being done in it 
allow the bottle to dry. We use hot water and soda 18226. Prof. Mettam.— H as there been anv remark 
Mi A subsequently boiltng water, and cold water a train. ahle aWtn.» , . , y remarJt- 


aud subsequently boiling water, and cold water again, able shortage 'of milk in Limerick 1 d nffat fhJ remark- 
so that we get the bottle perfectly clean. Wo use the months?-fwou^ 

wood-fibre discs. The disc is not used a second time. 18227. What is the ordinary price of mUk about 
A fresh one is used on every occasion. that time of the rear in t.h« v". 


fresh one is used on every occasion. that time of the year 

18200. Are they air-tight?— They are certainly dust- mean retail? 


the city generally? — You 


P Tmi. Urn b no possibility of dost getting iot- 18229. Thai it ‘tmt may gat a pint 

Vorfs-rSnsd steady — can yon rely on get. pS ‘ “ 

ting rid of a fixed quantity of milk each day?— Yes. 18230. I thought thev would . 

18203. Do yon find that that i, the development oi far a small qufnKty ?- No . we miy oL™ ltd ™ 

nn established trade, or was it fitful at the bomnninc? nint. J y cnar D e l*a. a 


an established trade, 


’ it fitful at the beginning? pint. 


—It was small at the start. It grow constantly until 18231 As renm-do nno+o,,,.;.,.,*.; T . , , 

milk became sea.eo, and of we wet. foied to to say them Sfs an 
get larger supplies to meet tho demand, which during — Yes. J ue muK ‘ 


the winter time — November, December, and January 
—was rather large. 

18204. At that period had you a difficulty in getting 


18232. That milk could not have been properly pas- 
teurised?— Well, I think so. 

18233. Is it not a fact that in pasteurised milk there 


mpply to meet your demand ?-Yos, and other people should be no flavour?-I thin^tbat any'for^ of beat! 
io supply milk in the city had u similar d ffimi tv. tut milk mill „i. , r ueal 


who supply milk in the city had a similar difficulty, ing milk will certainly change the taste 
I myself supplied two oi them that were in a hole. 18234. Heating aboio a efrtoin poinfi-Yes 

_g“- And that were unablo to meet their demands? ^18285. Do 5 ™ know what that point is?-i fancy 

18206. Do you think that if tho farmer was quite 


- . ....... uniiau jyvyauu la A 1UI1CV 

the pasteurisation limit would be about 160 degrees. 
18236. It would be slightly lower. If it goes above 


certain that you would be able to take a' fixed quan- 158 deg.'ees, the sugar bfcomesThanged anfthen you 

tity of milk from him every day, lie would eater get your burnt taste?— It is not exactly a burnt taste 


for your demand? Are tho farmers willing to try to 


you in that way, and to enable you to keep the milk? — Yes. 


burnt taste?— It is not exactly a burnt taste. 
It is a flavour, at any rate, that is added to 


your trade going constantly and steadily? — The 


i ii • ii i'll " ,, r , — v - J. That is wlmt they object to? — Yes. A num- 

bother is that they won t go to the troublo. I asked bor of them cannot account for this and don’t know 
one fanner. I wont out to see him and put the what caused the change, and if you pretend to the 

matter before him, and ho asked me. how many times average person that milk is treated, it immediately 

a day I would want it delivered, and I said, twice at raises a suspicion in their mind. I suggested to Miss 


a ciay j. wouici want it aonvorcci, ana l said, twice at raises a suspicion in their mind. I suggested to Miss 
lea ^“V ,e A ho wo I uldnob deliver it twice. Doyle thnt the Women’s National Health Association 

18207. How far was ho from tho city?— Within should educate, by leaflets, the general public on milk 

. . , , „ _ as a food and how it should be kept. Numbers of 


18208. Ho absolutely refused to deliver?—' Yos. people don’t know how it should be kept, and we know 

18209. Is .Your present supply taken by rail?— No; that by the vessels they bring. W e have refused to 
by road. There is no rail accommodation for milk give milk in the vessels' brought in in manv cases, 

coming into the city at all. The*-e is no train that 18239. How do you keep your milk in your sko 


coming into the city at all. The--e is no train that 18239. How do you keep your milk in v'our shop in 
would be of any uso to tho city from tlio milk point bulk? — We never' keep a large quantity'. When it 
Of i2o e m' mi * • ■ i , i „ , arrives in the morning, it is delivered' before nine 

100,1 m, tnuns ftmve too ] ate?— Yes. o clock. We keep a small quantity through the day. 

18211. That renders the task of keeping a good sup- We keep it in water-cooled vats, 

ply more difficult, because it cannot be delivered at a 18240. Can you get ice in Limerick? — Yes; plentv 
proper hour?— It reduces the area from which the milk of it. Of course, it adds to the cost. Then there is 
* S loom" 11 V i a demand in b ^ e summer time for milk as a drink. 

18212 . You must draw _ your supply from an area We tried heating milk in the winter, but it was 


from which it can be delivered by road? — Yes. 

18213. Where does that man you mention sell his 
evening’s mills, if he would not deliver it to you? — 
He would hnve a creamery near him. 


not quite as popular as the ordinary milk in the sum- 
mer. Qnee you change the flavour it tends to make 
the milk unpopular as a drink. There is a quantity 
of milk consumed in this country in sweets and milk 


?®214. Is there a creamery nearer to him than three chocolate. That is consumed, as'a rule, by the middle 


miles? — Yes. 

18215. Where ho would get a poorer price? — Yes. 


classes. Then, there are the toffees which contain 
pure butter, but there is some made with butter sub- 


■ W 6 - ‘^ nd f or bbo Sldc ° °* bbe trouble of sending stitutes. Milk chocolate contains from twelve to six- 
m the three miles, he would prefer to take a smaller teen per cent, of milk. 

P™* ^ the creamery? — Yes. 18241. The Chairman. — Is any milk chocolate made 

That was a proprietary creamery? — I fancy so. in this country? — We used to make it in this county 
18218. bbere a marked difference in the price when I was with Cleeve’s. 
charged by tho different purveyors? — There is a big 18242. Has it ceased to be an industry? — Cleeve’s 
dirterenee. It varies somewhat. Some purveyors have given over the making of chocolate, but they 
eliarge practically tho same all tho year round. Others have retained the caramel business, which contains 
t P Li Say ’ on lsb Ma y- There are othors who condensed milk. 

hi 4 , a 9 uarb > and wo cannot well ask that price, 18243. Prof. Mettam. — Do you make any modified 
although we go to a lot more troublo. I don't, np- milk at all? — No. 

E n °, f , t i 1 M, By8tQ fi ° f 8 , ollin fi “ ak in , bbo fltl ' oct : 1 18244. There is no great demand for it in Limerick? 

ro$ „t , ou 6 bb to ba sold 111 a or under a _ No . I have seen it in Bradford in Yorkshire. It 

°°L a A leaBt - wns not nnnnlnr .TWtnro hnim uzhaA mo for ih 


rod at lea”? ° UgLt t0 be S ° ld in ft Blied ‘ or under “ —No. 1 hav ® seen ib m Bradford in Yorkshire. It 
l«9io * I? 81 ' i ,, . . . , was not popular there. Doctors have asked me for it 

. 1011 “ on b approvo of having milk exposed here 

a™8h S a?«“'*LN 0 “ I l “ , ' e up iS ijinB 18245. There b »o greet dem.,, 42-No; it woold 

18220. Too don’t do «ny tredo in .opereted milk!- not be ' vorth wMle ’ 

Mo - . Mr. WTT.snv. — TTmv lnro hnv= nmi hoon 


- a..iu nuve never been asked for it? — No. -a-o— — - --- — r ir*. — , 

. » > lorge quantity oi it available and bought in returned bom England two years ago. Prior to that I 

“*e city from tho factories. was in Cleeve s, and before thnt I was connected with 

18999 To *1. a i 1, , ,, the Irish Dairy Association. For twelve months after 

sell q I ~y b , , pooror pooplo? — Yos. We returning from England I was calling on the dairies of 

sour- hut ^ tlty ° f fol f bftl 5 in S— miik that went Ireland, traveUing about. 

’ A Ut " e S enG rally book orders m advance. Wc , „ , ,, ,, . T 

•over have any difficulty in getting rid of sour milk. . la ^ 7 - °“ °< 1 understand, that in- 

1899 a r \ in , , , . „ duced you to go into this milk trade was the success- 

gallon. ' * ° Biuen. At what price? — Sixpence a f u ; experiment carried on in the city in the way of a 

lR 99 d. t milk depot by the Women ’s National Health Associa- 

ch kady Everard. — D o you ever sell cream tion? — Yes, but I knew the necessity existed before 

eese? -No. the Association* because I bad seen it in England. 


18246. Mr. WiiiSON. — How long have you been 
engaged in the milk enterprise in Limerick? — I only 


sell a a-a P°°‘ or , peopio ! — ios. vve returning from England I 

sour- K? “ y ° f ?, llk , fo y ba ^» n g— miik that went i rc i an d, traveUing about. 

’ bub i' e generally book orders m advance. Wc . 

»«ver here any difficulty in getting rid of sour milk. i®*’- °“ of 
1899a \r„ nm . , , ° . „ _. duced you to go into this 

gallon ' M 0BnlEN -— Ab whac price?— Sixpence a f u l experiment carried on 
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Mr. Tnouia B. Lawler.— 25fh April, .1012. 

18248. It occurred to us that it might be the initia- 
tive of the Women’s National Health Association that 
really started you? — It had something to do with it; 
I mean to say, people came to ask for milk. I was 
really brought into the trade though I knew an open- 
ing was there. 

18249. You have had twelve months’ experience of 
the present shop? — Not quite twelve months. 

18250. I suppose you have had a growing business? 


18251. What do you know of the trade in Limerick 
so far as the supply to the poor is concerned. Do 
yon find that the working classes go to you for a 
better class of milk than they can buy in the ordinary 
way? — I don't say that there is anv great fault to ho 
found with the milk in the city. I don't think there 
is any attempt at adulteration at all in existence. The 
only "trouble is that it is very hard to get a suitable 
place among the poorer people in congested districts 
for the retailing of milk. 

18252. One of the suggestions that was made to us 
in the earlier days of this Commission was with re- 
gard to the handling of the milk supply problem in 
such areas as you refer to, and the suggestion was this — 
that some body, such as the Women’s National Health 
Association, should endeavour to organise a demand in 
these districts. At present it is not worth a business 
man’s while to cater for the man who only wants a 
small supply and where the demand is uncertain, but 
if the orders of these small people could be bulked, it 
would be worth a dairyman's while to send his cart 
into the streets and lanes where they live.- Would 
you think that a practical method? — I believe the 
Women's National Health Association would be even 
more successful than it is at present if they assisted 
the people by endeavouring to supply the milk com- 
mercially rather than to enter the field of philanthropy. 
I mean if they facilitated people who are able to buy 
to secure plenty of milk, it would be sold at a suffi- 
ciently reasonable rate. 

18253. So you would be in favour of this suggestion 
of organising a demand, so as to make the supplying 
to the small people a business proposition? — Yes. The 
Women's National Health Association will always be 
taken advantage of by the poor. 

18254. Every charity, of course, is liable to be 
abused? — Yes. 

18255. You spoke just now of the bottling of the 
milk not costing you more; my experience is that it 
is a distinctly expensive item? — The bottles woidd 
want to be handled carefully. The selling of milk is 
only one line in our business. 

18256. Mr. O’Brien. — You had not to put in any 
plant for the washing of these bottles? — No. We use 
brushes, and we have large tanks. It is a bit of ex- 
pense. 

18257. Mr. Wilson.— I s the bulk of your trade 
done with the cart driving through the street? — 
Milk is only a side line of our business. Our butter 
trade is a larger item. 

18258. About the problem of selling milk in the 
street, I have my own prejudice on that subject. What 
do you think is the objection to the transfer of 
^ ie street? — In the first place it is always 
handled by women, and they are over the mouth of 
the tankard getting their arms down to the shoulder 
pits, and I don't think they are dressed specially for 
such work, and it is not the best form of distribution 
to my mind. The fact of having the carts on the 
street setting milk is in itself bad. In Limerick, when 
it is fine, there is a lot of dust, and when it is wet it 

,o! S - n d °S!? the . smuts > and water gets into the milk. 

182o9. There is another custom that appears to me 
to be equally bad, and that is that milk is sold from 
one cart to another— one man who is short buvs it 
frorn another man on the road. Does that prevail 
here? I don t think so. I know milk is provided bv 
another purveyor in Limerick in small cans. I notie'e 
in the evidence of Dr. M'Grath that he stated that 
people get new milk at the factories at reduced prices. 
I don t think that is so. 


18260. Mr. O’Brien. — It was denied by the next 
wituess, who said he never heard of it. Dr. M'Grath 
stated distinctly that Clceve’s sold milk to about thirty 
customers and it was supplied in not more than half 
a gallon to any individual, and it was obvious from 
his evidence that it was intended as a supply for the 
poor? — He did not state where the milk was delivered? 

18261. It was not delivered. It was got out of the 
factory. The next witness said he never heard of it? 
— It was never the custom in my time at Cleeve’s. 

I know they supply people with milk living about the 
place. 

18262. You mean employees? — Yes, or residents of 
the locality in a very small way, but I don’t think 
there are any number of people who are supplied with 
milk in the factory. I believe they do get separated 
milk. 

18263. Mr. Wilson. — Do you think there is a suffi- 
cient supply of milk in the poor man's family in this 
town? — Speaking generally, I think so. 

18264. That there is not a scarcity due to the 
absence of milk? — There might be a scarcity in this 
way — the price is naturally higher owing to the re- 
stricted area from which the supply is drawn. If we 
had railway facilities, more milk would come in in 
the winter time when the price is troublesome to the 
poor. 

18265. Do you find that a lot of your well-to-do 
customers leave Limerick in the summer months for 
the seaside, and so on? That is rather a weak side 
in the city supply, that the summer demand falls? — 
Of course, that is true; but it falls off for every pro- 
duct as well as milk. 

18266. Have you had any personal experience in 
connection with tubercular milk and disease in the 
milk supply? — No, I have no personal knowledge. 

18267. What check have you got upon your supply? 
— I tost the milk — I take the specific gravity of it. 

18268. Do you ever submit the milk to a 
bacteriologist ? — N o . 

18269. Nothing of that kind is done by the city 
officials? — No. 

18270. That is done in no place except Belfast? — 
We take a sample to test the butter fat. 

18271. I -was not thinking of the butter fat. Are 
you visited by the Corporation officials? — They regu- 
larly take samples. 

18272. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you think you could buy 
milk from Cleeve’s? — They would supply me, if I 
wanted it. 

18273. Would you send to them if you were short? 
— If I was stuck I might. Either Cleeve's or 
M' Donnell’s would give it to me, but the price would 
be almost prohibitive. I know they would charge me 
9d. or lOd. a gallon. 

18274. Do you know what they give to the farmer? 
— At that particular time of the year, I suppose, they 
would be paying 7d. a gallon. I have got milk from 
M'Donnell’s on one occasion which cost them 9d. 

_ 18275. That would be too dear for you to buy? — 
Y*es._ We have paid 9d. for milk, but it is too high 
a price for leaving a margin for profit and distribu- 
tion. There is also a greater danger of having un- 
clean milk when the milk is mixed. 

18276. Do you know if Cleeve's get milk from 
people by the roadside, or is it all got at the depots? 

18277. And only from the depots? — Yes. They may 
perhaps take up the whole can from the fanner. 

18278. I gathered that they only took the supply 
from their own depots? — Yes ; that is the object of 
the tankard. 

18279. The Chairman. — Can you enlighten us about 
the interior of the tankards, because a witness who 
was examined before us was doubtful as to whether 
they were enamelled? — I don’t think they are 
enamelled. 

18280. They are just galvanised inside? — Yes. 


Mr. John Ambrose examined. 


M 182 ? 1 'u Y0U o ar V res ? deut ' m tbe Rathkeale distrh 
Mr. Ambrose? — Yes, sir. 

i8282. And you have taken an interest in the nc 
man s friend in that particular district? — Yes. 


18283. The occupants of the labourers cottages 
largely depend on the goat for the milk supply? — Yes. 

18284. And at the season of the year at ’which the 
goat is not in profit, where is the milk derived from? 
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— In the town there are several people selling milk. 
They keep a winter and summer stock. 

18285. Milk is always available for the people who 
have money to buy? — From the middle of December 
until the middle of April there is a decided scarcity. 
You can got it, but it is not so conveniently had. I 
•find it so myself with niy hotel business. I have 
sometimes to send half a mile away outsido the town 
for milk. 

18286. You can get it with a little extra trouble? — 
Yes. There is a large farmer convenient, about half 
a mile from my place, who is milking sixty cows, and 
I would send my man for 6d. worth; 2s. worth ; or ?s. 
worth if I required it, but that would he only an 
occasional demand. 

18287. Would it be sold in small quantities? — Yes. 
I think that fanner woidd stop liis four tankards to 
give a pint of milk to anyone, but he is an exception. 

18288. His custom would not represent the ordinary 
custom of the district? — No. 

18280. Has anything been done towards improving 
the breed of goats in the rural district?— I tried to do 
a littlo Unit way. About four years ago I got an 

Anglo-Nubinn from a lady in Dublin. I bought a 
male goat and I gave him at a nominal price to 
people. At first it was a matter of convenience to 
bring their goats; the second time they were very 
anxious to come, and this year I find you cannot get 
the kids to buy— they are from .£1 to £2. 

1825)0. That is an enormous increase in value? — 


18201. In the ordinary cross what do they sell at? 
— Soven shillings and sixpence and down to a smaller 

18202. Have they tested the milk producing quali- 
ties of the cross? — Yes. I know a man who had two 
of them, and he kept records, and last yonr they gave 
about three quarts a day. 

18203. Lady Kvkhaiid.— F or how long?— Fivo 

months, and about two quarts then. 

18204. The Chaiiiman. — How long did they milk en- 
tirely? — Seven to eight months. 

18205. Would that type of goat he giving milk in 
the winter season?— I don’t rightly know, hut if they 
were properly eared they would yield milk much 
longer. 

18206. Is it . the custom to devote care and atten- 
tion to them in your district — are the people taking 
moro care of the new breed than they did of the old 
common Irish goat? — Yes. The old breed was only 
good enough to set dogs at. Lately, I think, they 
are feeding the new animals better, and they are not 
such thieves if they are properly fed. 

18297. Arc they hornless? — Yes. The breed I have 
are shorthaired and hornless. Some of them are a 
little too fine in the coat. They are brown in colour 
with n few white specks. 

18208. Mr. Campbell.— H ow old is the ono you have 
got? — Four years. 

18290. What is his price?— I don’t think I would 
sell him for anything. I would not Boll him for £20. 
Anttle as is the price I charge for his services, a shil- 
.8* it pays for Ilia keep. I had to pay the railway car- 
nage on the goat, and that was pretty high. What made 
me take an interest in the matter was that we had a 
great many eottagOH in the district, and I think it 
wou . ld >>« impossible to eater for them without the 
farmer hns been pretty well looked after, 
and the. labourer was completely neglected in regard 
to the improvement of the breed of the animal that 
™ t° supply him with milk. 

18800. Do they keep them on the acre or on the 
roadside ?■— —On the aero and on the roadside. 

lHBOl Are they tied down?— No. There is flic ordi- 
nary side line. 

o„ 18 n°, 2- Mr - O’Brien.— T hey nre spaneelled?— Yes. A 
small farmer won’t sell the animal. 

_183°3. Mr. C ampdell. Why ? — A couple of pounds 
WU1 tempt a labourer but not a small farmer. 
-mil 4 ’ ' Wiy won't tboy sell themt 

in „ . aro too good for milk. The farmors are send- 
coats’ mU w VK ' ^ nilk , to tho cremnery and use the 
eo in f * io l themselves - Tllp y Jet the cows’ milk 
so in nui to the creamery. 

col?°milk?— No y a 1Htle 8 ° atS ’ “ ilk Nvith the 


soJson?' v m - B x y " ould y° m 8°«t serve in the 
firs? 81 ? ty t0 onc hu n<fred and forty. The 

nrst year it was sixty to sixty-five. 


577 

. Mr. John Ambrose,— UBtfc .-I prsi« 1019. 

18307. Do you know if the cross-bred Anglo-Nubian 
comes into season at any other time than the usual 
one? — Yes, 

18308. So that there is a possibility of getting winter 
milk? — Yes. 

18309. Do people breed their goats to be- served by 
this goat of yours at other times than November and 
December? — Yes. The end of February was the last 
lot that came to me. 

18310. Last May, for instance, did any come in? — 

There may have been one. 

18311. Of course, you have only this goat for three 
or four years? — Yes. 

18312. The people bring their goats into kid the first 
year? — Yes, but that is a great mistake. It spoils the 
animal for life. 

18313. Yon cannot say that these cross-bred Anglo- 
Nubians have come to he served at all months in the 
yenr? — I cannot say. I don't take a note of them. 

18314. But certainly you can get them to kid when 
you cannot get the ordinary Irish goat? — Yes. 

18315. Mr. Campbell. — T here must be a very large 
number of progeny from that goat?— Unfortunately a 
lot of them were males. 

18316. The Chairman. — W hat became of the males? 

— They were all sold oS to the butchers immediately. 

There are few people would rear therm- 

18317. Mr. Campbell. — W hat would they get from 
the butcher ? — Sixpence , eightpenee, or a shilling for 
a kid. 

18318. The Chaiiiman.— T hey won’t waste the milk 
feeding them? — No. 

18310. Mr. Campbell. — W hat is the appearance of 
the cross? — They are very pretty. 

1R820. Do they lean more towards the sire or the 
dam? — Much more like the sire. 

18821. Are they honied? — Most of them are hornless. 

18322. They arc distinctly better milkers than the 
common goat?-r-Yes. I have known one of them to 
be milked three weeks before she had a kid, and 
another one had her dug burst. 

18328. Are they hand-fed? — They go with the cows, 
and they take hand-feeding ; if you care them 
properly you have no trouble with them, and if you 
are not cross to them, and if you show them the 
attention due to an animal producing something, you 
have no bother. 

18824. Mr. O'Brien. — W hat do you feed your goat 
on?— -A little grass. I give him oats and hay, and 
he will take care of himself. 

18325. Prof. Mettam. — D oes he wander abroad? — 

He goes through the yards and places. I have horses 
and some other animals in the yard. 

18326. Mr. O’Brien. — He has only the street to 
wander out into? — He does not go into the street. He 
may look out from the yard. He is very quiet. 

18327. Lady Eveuard. — H ow do the people feed the 
goats when they kid? — I really don’t- know. They 
may feed a little bit with the goat's milk, and let them 
go out and pick for themselves. I think they are fed 
on tbeir own milk for a certain period, and' you can 
turn them on the coarser feeding afterwards. 

18828. Mr. Wilson. — T he Freeman's Journal or 
any tiling at all? — Yes. 

18829. Mr. O’Brien. — D oes the goat object to the 
rain? — Not so much, but he would as lief he was not 
under it. My goat goes in and out as he likes. He 
must be fed regularly with the horses, or he will take 
the food off them. 

18330. Ts he spaneelled? — We have never laid a hand 
on him. 

18331. Mr. Campbell. — W here was your goat bred? 

— In Switzerland. It was from a lady in Dublin I 
got him. 

18332. Mr. O'Brien. — W as it from Miss Spring 
Rice? — No. 

18333. Arc the breeds of goats she has as good as 
yours? — No. 

18334. You think an Anglo-Nubian is better than a 
Toggenburg? — I think so. The goats Miss Rice has 
are not hardy enough for our side of the country. 

18335. Prof. Mettam. — T hey are not as hardy as the 
native goat? — No. 

18336. The cross is about what would suit? — Miss 
Rice's goats are a very handsome breed, but I don’t 
think they are as good as mine. 

18337. Mr. O’Brien. — A re there many of the ordinary 
puck goats kept about the place? — I think not. Thera 
are some two or three miles away. 
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18338. Mr. Campbell.— Do you think that the cross- 
bred male would be useful to breed from? — It would 
be an improvement on what you had before. 

18339. Do you think so? — Yes. 

18840. Mr.' O'Brien. — Do you know anything about 
the breed of goats in Crusheen, Co. Clare? — No. 

18341. You have not heard of them? — I may, but I 
took no particular notice of it. 

18342. 'We had evidence in Ennis that they were 
very good milk-producers — that they were an old Irish 
breed, and were hornless, and gave from two quarts 
a day? — I don’t know of them. 

18343. There are no goats at all peculiar to your part 
of the country up there in the black mountains? — There 
are goats around, but they are a distance of four or 
five miles away. Some people go a very long distance 
to this goat of mine — eight or ten miles. I tried to 
get a goat for a gentleman who wanted it, and I could 
not get it. 

18344. Are these the cross-bred goats? — Yes. One 
man in Ennis wanted one, and I could not get it for 
him. 

18345. Do you know to what goats they put the 
. daughters of your goats? — Whatever would be most 
convenient in the district. They are not following up 
the improvement. 

18346. Prof. Mettam. — Is the Anglo-Nubiau goat as 
odoriferous as the common Irish goat— does it smell? — 
No. Where I keep my goat the place is confined. 
There is about an acre of ground, and you would not 
notice the goat there at all. 

18347. Mr. Wilson.— What is the principal scheme 
that you would recommend for adoption — is it to put 
goats around the country under the Department, the 
same as premium bulls? — I have not agreed with the 
premium bulls or the horse scheme. To my mind they 
are doing it upside down, because no matter what they 
give for bulls you will have the cattle going from 
bad to worse, because the farmers will go to Abbey- 
feale and buy a bull for £8 or f9. 


18348. What is the proposition that you would like 
to make to the Commission in regard to bulls?— That 
the Government would inspect such animals as should 
be allowed to be used. The farmer is injuring himself, 
and I would hinder him from doing so. 

18349. He is not alone injuring himself, but he is 
injuring the breed of the cattle in the country? — Yea. 
He is injuring the whole country. If you saw the 
class of bull the farmers use. They say, “ what do we 
care ; we will get as good a price for the heifer, no 
matter what bull is used.” The same thing applies 
to the horses. 

18350. What about the goats; what suggestion 
would you make in order to get over the difficulty in 
connection with the goats? — That is hard to say. I 
am afraid I would hardly bo able to give you any 
scheme that would work. I think the cottiers should 
get some sort of encouragement to keep a pair of good 
goats if there was no prospect of giving them a 
in addition; but I do not think they will be able to 
manage the three. 

18351. Lady Everard. — Male goats are not to be 
had. You cannot get them into the country? — Well, 
I don’t know that. 

18352. The Chairman. — You cannot get them into 
the country. The Department of Agriculture, both in 
England and Ireland, are preventing them for fear of 
foot and mouth disease? — That may be over in plenty 
of time to bring them in. 

18353. Like the poor, on the Continent it is always 
with them? — Well, I don’t know. If they tried to take 
up the best of what they have at home and encourage 
them, that is what I would suggest. You would have 
a milk-supplying animal. The great loss entirely for 
the last forty years was that the goats were not looked 
on as much, and they were not properly treated, and 
she would be trespassing all the time. 

18354. She is a lover of freedom? — Yes. 


The Commission adjourned at 5 p.m. till the following morning. 


THIRTY-THIRD DAY.— FRIDAY, 26th APRIL, 1912. 

The Commissioners met in the Council Chamber, City Hall, Limerick, at 10.30 a m. 

Present;— P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard; Miss Margaret McNeill; Alec. 


Wilson, Esq. ; Dermod O’Brien, Esq. ; 
Mettam, b.sc., p.r.c.v.s. 


Mr. T. WlBBERLEY, 

18355. The Chairman. — You are an Agricultural 
Instructor, Mr. Wibberley, under the Department of 
Agriculture in Limerick County? — Yes. 

18356. And you have been in that position for some 
years? — For six years. 

18357. And you have a wide experience of the system 
of dairying carried on over the entire county, I have 
no doubt? — Yes. 

18358. Is there any increase in winter dairying in 
your experience? — There is in certain districts, and 
that increase has always taken place in the districts 
where they have adopted the catch-cropping system. 

18359. The feeling seems to prevail universally 
amongst the dairy fanners of this county that winter 
dairying cannot be made to pay, and they dogmatise 
without making any experiments? — Well, 1 have made 
experiments. 

18360. They have not? — No ; but still they are right. 

18361. In the main?— In the main they are perfectly 
right. They have been endeavouring to carry on 
winter dairying on purchased feeding stuff, or ordinary 
tillage crops, such as roots, potatoes, etc., and for 
various reasons these crops cannot be produced at a 


John B. Campbell, Esq., b.sc.; Professor A. E 


S. W. Strange, Esq., Secreta - ry . 
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price that would leave a profit on winter dairying; 
but,_ at the same time, by adopting a better system 
of tillage, particularly catch-cropping, winter dairying 
can be made to pay, and pay well, and milk could be 
produced in December by this method practically as 
cheaply as in June. 

18362. Practically as cheaply?— Yes. 

18363. It is also stated that there is a scarcity of 
labour in winter, and for that reason it is difficult to 
embark on winter dairying?— That obtains in some 
districts, but not in others. They hire the labourers, 
who go away at Christmas, and it is extremely difficult 
in some districts to get a labourer during the winter. 

18364. Even the hired labourers? — The usual thing 
is to hire labourers for nine months. 

18365. But what I wish to know is, would the 
labourers bo _ willing to remain if they found -occupa- 
tion? — That is very debatable. In some places several 
of my trained farmers have no difficulty in keepiug 
the labourers the whole twelve mouths," due to the 
fact that such farmers can afford to pay a better rate 
of .wages and give improved conditions of employment-. 
In some cases , where there is a plentiful supply of 
local labour, it is customary to reduce wages during 
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winter months. Still, there are districts in the 
county where it is impossible to get an all-tlie-year- 
round supply of labour, especially as regards girls for 
milking cows. The girls usually come from Kerry, 
and will only hire for nine months — from March to 
Christmas. They like a free time in the winter season. 

18866. Have you much difficulty in inducing farmers 
to adopt the catch-cropping system?— There are over 
three hundred and fifty farmers in Limerick doing 
it on a small scale. Of course, it is only now they 
are getting into it. They are only spring catch- 
cropping so far, but several of the young men who 
have attended my classes have adopted a complete 
system of eatcli-cropping, which means that they have 
green soiling crops to give, their cattle every day in 
the year, from New Year’s Day to New Year's Eve. 
By this system it is possible for a man to double the 
number of cows his land would carry under grass alone. 

18367. There is nothing in the character of the soil 
or in the climate to forbid the possibility of that system 
being universally adopted? — No; but there is some- 
thing in the soil and climate that militates against 
the ordinary method of tillage — the growing of roots, 
corn, etc., on the old system of rotation. 

18868. And winter dairying, as carried on by the 
old method, would not, in all probability, be a very 
successful undertaking? — Under present circumstances 
it would not; but if you had trained farmers, young 
men with technical knowledge regarding soils, manures, 
crops and feedings stuffs, young men who have cast 
off the old heritage of doing as their fathers did before 
them, farmers who realise that they are engaged in 
an industry requiring more scientific knowledge and 
practical skill than any other industry in the world, 
then such men could carry on winter dairying profitably 
with the ordinary system of cropping, although I do 
not think they would be wise to do so. 

18369. What catch-crops have you found most 
successful? — It is very hard to say, because there are 
many things that would make a catch-crop useful. 
Oats and vetches are most nutritious, but you cannot 
get them green until the 1st May. By that time the 
farmer has grass for his cows. 

18370. What are the hardy greens you have spoken 
about? — In appearance they are like a hybrid between 
turnips and rape. This crop can be produced at about 
2s. a ton, and it has as good a feeding value as turnips, 
which cannot be produced under present conditions 
under 10s. a ton. This is the crop that has found most 
favour with the farmer. I was with one of the Depart- 
ment's Inspectors yesterday, and he saw several of 
the crops at one farm wo visited. The land was simply 
ploughed and levelled. It was sown on the 23rd 
September, and when yesterday a man six feet high 
stood up in it you could just see his face. 

18371. We had a man trained by you giving evidence 
here yesterday — Michael Fitzgerald, of Iiilfinny? — 
Yes, He had a similar crop; he cut it in the month 
of December, and in April it was that height (indicating 
four feet). 

18372. It gives a second crop after being cut? — Yes. 
I did a good deal of catch-cropping in England. The 
mild winter of this county is undoubtedly admirably 
adapted for catch -cropping. Furthermore, the method 
of tillage is so simple, and it can be done so quickly, 
that the cost of cultivation is reduced to a minimum. 
In the ordinary cropping the man has his stubbles idle 
for about six months of the year. On the catch- 
cropping plan he would have the stubbles all sown, 
and he would be able to produce food on these stubbles 
.■H cost about 2s. a ton — a very small cost, indeed, 

with the additional advantage that the land is much 
easier to till in the following spring. If you just plough 
U P the land and level it with a harrow', after a cateh- 
crop has been grown, you could draw it out into drills. 

18373. Lady Eveiuud. — What crop would you put 
m afterwards? — If necessary, you could follow on with 
me ordinary system of rotation. That is, you could 
ollow on with the ordinary root crop, but it would be 
oVm i *, n lnau y cases, where the land is heavy and 
smiled labour scarce, to follow on with other catch 
crops. Suppose you had cut an ordinary lea oat crop 
or spring use, you might sow part of the land with 
ardy greens and the balance with oats and vetches in 
‘, ov ® rr 'bev. After the hardy greens, potatoes could be 
planted in the ordinary way. The oats and vetches in 
e mon tb of June could be made into hay, or in bad 
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weather conditions into ensilage. The land would then 
simply need ploughing up and levelling. Hardy greens 
could be sown in July, and you would have the crop 
in November. The hardy greens you could get in 
November, and you would have, them again in the 
following March. In ordinary circumstances that lea 
oats land would be left idle through winter. It would 
be ploughed, harrowed, and cross-ploughed, and got 
ready for drilling, and very often, through the weather 
breaking, the land might have to be all re-tilled. For 
instance, on the heavy land around Newcastle West you 
have to be trying to till between the wet and the dry. 

When such circumstances as these occur, the fanner, 
with the ordinary sytem of tillage, is idle- himself, as 
are- also his horses uud men. Then, again, ordinary 
root-crops are subjected to so mauy diseases and insect 
pests, regarding which the ordinary farmer has not the 
most elementary knowledge, that even in a good climatic 
seasou he seldom gets a good crop. 

18374. Mr. Wilson . — What would you regard as a 
good crop on the average? — The average crop is about 
thirty tons to the Irish acre— thirty to forty tons. 

18375. Mr. Campbell. — You don’t grow mangolds? — 

Yes. The ordinary farmer gets about thirty-five tons 
per Irish acre. 

18376. The Chairman. — What are the reasons why 
they get a bad crop? — The reasons previously stated. 

I have never met one of the young men attending 
the winter classes who does not get sixty tons of 
mangolds, or twenty tons of potatoes — about double 
the average. One of the great advantages of catch- 
cropping iB that it is simplicity itself. In fact, that 
is the reason most people have taken it up. The first 
time they try the thing it is a success. That gives 
them an encouragement, and I may say that- the 
ordinary fanner is easily discouraged. Last year, 
through the abnormal dry season, the most skilful 
combinations of artificial "manures failed to give a 
profitable return. The result will be that many 
farmers who tried a complete mixture of artificials 
for the first time last season will never again use it. 

It is only when the young men who attend our winter 
agricultural classes meet some failure that they begin 
to shine. Their usual method is to regard a' failure 
as a step nearer success. 

18377. Are there some districts where you cannot 

et even an individual farmer to engage in winter 

airying? — There are, but they are districts where 
winter classes have not yet been held. 

18378. Have you any facts regarding the possibilities 
of winter dairying, combined with catch-cropping?— I 
have not the slightest hesitation in saying that, with 
normal cows, I can produce milk in December for 
about threepence per gallon for the food consumed, and 
with the ordinary crop it would cost about fivepence a 
gallon. I have carried ou experiments on that 
particular work this last season. 

18379. They will be published in your annual Report? 

— Yes. To my mind there is a great necessity for 
further experiments on such lines as these. 

18380. How far do your annual Reports influence 
the minds of the farmers? — The Report on catch- 
cropping influenced them a great deal. We had five 
hundred copies of the Report published, and in ten 
days we had not one. The local papers also were 
good enough to publish the. Report, and, as a matter 
of fact, such publication did more good than the official 
Report, because the farmers would read it in the local 
papers when they would not read the official Report. 

18381. Mr. Wilson. — Was your Report for the 
County of Limerick? — Yes. 

18382. The Chaiuman. — With regard to the system 
of managing the cows, do you think that they are 
being intelligently fed, as a rule; do you think the 
methods are the best to secure the best results in the 
keeping of them? — There is no doubt that to a large 
extent the farmers are not feeding intelligently. One 
thing about the ordinary crops is this — neither a 
scientific nor a practical man could combine a suitable 
ration from oats, hay, mangolds, and roots. You 
cannot make up a properly balanced ration. You 
must depend on other stuffs, which contain the 
necessary albuminoids. With the catch-cropping you 
require no purchased feed. All the food can be produced 
on the farm, and the different catch-crops can be so 
combined as to give pretty much the same composition 
as June grass. We are spending ten millions of money 
annually in this country on cotton-cake, yellow meal. 
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It makes me sick to see farmers taking home such 
quantities of these imported feeding stuffs. It is one 
of the advantages of the catch-cropping system that 
they can be combined together in such a way that they 
will make a proper balanced ration for a dairy cow. 

18383. It gives employment on the land,, interest 
in the work, and an occupation for the farmer for the 
entire twelve months of the year? — Yes. 

18384. And at the same time it increases his income? 
—Yes; and also if the. farmers of this county don't 
start winter dairying before much longer, in my 
opinion, they won’t be wanted for summer dairying. 
I am in touch with practically nearly every creamery 
manager in this county, and they are always making 
the same complaint, that when the springtime comes 
they have to practically bribe their way into the British 
market. The merchant has been dealing -with other 
people all the year round, and he sees no reason why 
he should change to the Irish butter manufacturer in 
the spring. The creameries have, to under-sell in order 
to get a foot-hold in the market, and the result of their 
under-selling comes out of the farmer’s own pocket in 
the long run. 

18385. Mr. Campbell. — What is worse is that the 
Irish consumer is getting a taste for foreign butter? — 
In this city we get a lot of Siberian butter. 

18386. Mr. Wilson. — Do your remarks about catch- 
crops apply all over Ireland? — I cannot say that 
definitely, because I have not any experience outside 
this county, but in other counties my colleagues tell 
me the same thing is taking place. In Counties 
Wexford, Cork, and Tipperary they have tried catch- 
cropping on a small scale, and they find it very good. 
I am informed that in the North of Ireland they' cannot 
get very good results, but I think even there, with a 
httle modification, perhaps, of the system, or, perhaps, 
by getting a hardier kind of crop, the results would be 
good, and what leads me to that opinion is that I was 
raised on a farm of about one hundred and sixty acres 
of land, and we tilled a hundred acres out of the 
hundred and sixty, and catch-cropped about twenty 
acre3 of it. In the North of England the land was 
heavy boulder clay, and I think if some of our Limerick 
farmers saw it they would say it was only fit for making 
statues. . Further, as you are probably aware, the 
winters in the North of England are much more severe 
than they are in this country. I know Antrim fairly 
well, and I think that with a little modification in 
the method of tillage the good result with catch-crops 
could be obtained. 

18387. The Chairman. — Are these catch-crops liable 
to serious injury from frost?— We had fifteen days of 
frost this February, and it did not harm them one bit. 
The leaves seemed to drop for a time; but when the 
frost cleared away they were quite fresh. I examined 
the leaves under the microscope, and the only thing that 
caused the leaves to hang down was the weight of the 
white frost. 

18388. There was no permanent injury to the fibres? 
— No. 

18389- Have you any experience of making ensilage?— 
Yes; I do so with some of the catch-crops if bad weather 
conditions prevail. I am of opinion that the final 
solution of winter dairying will be a combination of 
ensilage and catch-cropping. If you get a 30-ton crop 
of oats and vetches it doesn’t take much bad weather 
to spoil it, unless it be made into ensilage. 

18390. So you would advocate a silo being built? I 

don b know that I would go so far. 

18391. Do you think it could be properly saved in a 
stack? — Yes; because I have done it, just as you build 
a manure heap. I have nob, though, much experience 
in making ensilage m a pit. Granted that it would be 
EJf in T a P 1 ^ T n in 8 J aok - the P ifc is an expensive 
item I worked on a farm where they kept three 
hundred _tons m a pit an d it is no joke to haul it out 
of the Pit in the winter time, but Mr. De Burgh has 
a splendid arrangement. 6 

—Yes 92 ' ^ had the natural format i° a in the ground? 

it 1 ™? 3 *' He ,? nn . fi11 | fc fr ° m 4 he hi g*> level and draw 
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make hundreds of tons, 
not in pita, but jn stacks. We built the very first silo 
in Ireland. The landlord at home put up a silo, and 


my father used it for a liquid tank manure after two 
years, and I used it for a duck pond. The reason we 
gave up the silage pit was on account of tin? tremendous 
labour involved in hauling out the stuff. Still, I do 
think there may be a good deal said for the silo. I 
think a lot of Mr. De Burgh’s system, and regret that 
we had not the advice of such a man when constructing 
the silo. He is, however, placed in exceptional circum- 
stances, in my opinion. In the first place, the thing 
that would bo against silos being universally adopted 
would be the cost. The farmer wants other things 
more than silos. He might put the mouey into 
implements, to begin with, or in fitting up a decent 
cow-house. 

18395. What would you suggest as the best means 
of improving the cow-lionses up to the standard required 
by the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — Some people are 
advocating a loan from the Board of Works to put 
up proper byres in farms requiring them. My 
oxperienco is that what the farmer wants most of ail 
is a littlo bit of practical advico as to the best means 
of putting up the cow-liouses. It is instruction more 
than loans they want, because almost every one of the 
young fellows coining to my classes can put up a cow- 
house. We finished one recently. There is no question 
more than another that I am oftener asked about than 
how to lay out a cow-house, and unfortunately I have 
so many things to do that I cannot give personal 
attention to it. I can only refer to the men whom I 
have already helped to put them up. Only yesterday 
I was asked by two farmers to give them advice 
regarding the building of new cow-houses, and all the 
advice I could give them was to go and look at John 
Boolmn’s, in Kilmeedy. 

18396. The Chairman. — The suggestion with regard 
to the loans was only made in response to the complaint 
that certain farmers had not the necessary capital to 
enable them to conform with the regulations laid down 
in the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — Well, I have no 
doubt in many cases that does apply, and I have doubt 
if many of the farmers who make that complaint would 
put up the cow-house if they got the loan. 

18397. That would be a question of administration,- 
and it would be for whatever body was responsible for 
advancing the money to sec that it was applied to 
the purpose for which the loan was given? — There are 
thousands of hay-barns being put up, but the average 
farmer is generally able to get a loan on reasonable 
terms. Still, in my part of the country there, are some 
to whom a cheap loan would be acceptable. 

18398. I quite understand your statement regarding 
the granting of loans only in exceptional cases, but 
the statement has been made to us that if the provisions 
of the Order were enforced by the local authority, 
many persons selling milk in a small way would be put 
out of the trade, and it was to avoid that contingency 
this suggestion about a loan was made? — Yes, prob- 
ably so ; but I am concerned with very few persons who 
do n direct whole milk trade. 

18399. So that it might not lie in the mouth of the 
people to say, “ Legislation has been so oppressive 
that we have been forced to abandon our industry,” 
and the result would be, if they went out of the trade, 
to limit the milk supply? — Yes'. 

18400. But a man of capital would always be 
able to find sufficient money to make the structural 
alterations? — Yes. One thing the farmer does not 
realise, in this country at least, is that the putting 
up of a good cowshed would be the best investment 
he could make. There are tweuty-fivc per cent, of the 
cows in this county suffering from contagious abortion. 

18401. Mainly owing to the condition in which they 
are kept? — Exactly. 

18402. They have no means of isolation, or of 
carrying out a system that will render the rest of the 
herd immune? — No. 

18403. Does the custom prevail univerally of keeping 
cows in the open in the winter season when they are 
fry? — Yes. If I were forced to keep cows out I would 
let them wander over a big tract of laud; but what 
they do is to put them into a cow-pound up to their 
knees in mud. One cow gets abortion, and the result 
is that very soon the cow-pound is a hot-bed (and a cold 
hot-bed) of disease germs. It is a most terrible thing 
m this county. 

. 18404. I think that the cow-pound is a vile inven- 
tion?— It is. 

18405. I have formed that opinion long ago. I have 
seen cows standing on a cold winter's day up to their 
knees in mire, and sleet blowing over them? — Yes; 
but I ana glad to say that system is going- out. 
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19406. I am delighted to hear it, because it is cruelty 
of the worst kind; and furthermore, I think it is really 
responsible in a large measure for many of the ills and 
complaints that are such a serious loss to the dairy 
industry? — Yes. I know a man in whose herd no less 
than thirty •four cows aborted in the month of January. 

18407. They had been treated to the ordinary cow- 
pound ? — Yes. I was with him last night, and last 
November I said to him, “ Don't put them out on 
the cow-pound. Use the cow-pound for something 
else. Put the cows outside on the land. Yon would 
not like. to stand in that pound without your trousers 
for a month." He has taken my advice] and he said 
that beyond all question it was the cow-pound that 
caused the trouble, as this year none of his cows 
aborted, one! he has not lost a single calf. Farmers 
who use cow-pounds nearly always select some low- 
lying, badly-drained piece of land for the purpose, 
where there is no possible, chance of keeping them in 
tolerably comfortable conditions. I don’t know how 
the idea arose, but it is a terrible system. 

18408. There is no doubt about it? — I do not think 
any of the students I have in my classes would now 
allow the cows into the cow’-pound. 

18409. If they let them on to. a pasture field for an 
hour or two one could understand that would be. 
healthy ? — Yes. 

18410. But the system of the cow-pound is vile? — 
Undoubtedly. 

18411. With regard to the calf mortality, is that 
improving in the country? — I don’t think it' is. 

18412. And there, again, is the housing in the same 
degree responsible? — I am called upon often to deal 
with white scour, and it is like trying to keep the tide 
back with a mop when there are 'bad buildings. It is 
no use disinfecting. You may have a mud floor, a 
thatched roof, and you cannot disinfect under such 
circumstances as those. Farmers who use cow-pounds 
nearly always select some low-lying, badly-drained piece 
oi land for the purpose. I hold the theory that white 
scour is pre-natal — that the calves get the disease before 
they are born at all. From observations regarding, this 
disease I formed the opinion that disinfection before 
they were born prevented the white scour. As 
explained in the Department leaflets, the theory is that 
the disease germs enter through the naval cord at 
birth; but in two cases where the cows died I opened 
thorn and found the lungs of the unborn calves rotten 
with the white scour disease, so they could not have 
got the disease through the naval cord. The lungs 
were practically putrid. That is what first made me 
think tlmt the disease was pre-natal, and I think some 
research work on that point would be. very important. 

18433. When the calves were born healthy, did they 
make proper provision for the housing? — The farmers 
are taking a good deal more cave of the calves lately. 
Talking about the scarcity of milk, the fact that calves 
are now better fed might have something to say to 
it. It is a common custom for the farmers now to 
feed their calves with new milk for a month. 

18414. Is that a recent innovation? — Yes, within the 
last three or four years. 

18415. They usod separated milk from the start 
formerly? — Yes. 

18416. And they found the result Very unsatisfactory? 
— Yes. 

18417. With regard to the breed of cows in the 
district, is much judgment brought to bear in selecting 
ttioso that ure likely to mako good dairy servants? — 

18418. Do the farmers buy cows whose appearance 
or conformation would lead a person to believe they 
would be deep milkers? — I think we can say that wo 
have the finest dairy cows in the world in this county. 
Thero are bad cows, but on the whole the Limerick 
dairy cows are splendid milkers. It is only lately, 
however, that the fanners are beginning to keep records 
of the milk. We have really some splendid cattle. 
One thousand-gallon cows are not hard to find. I have 
a record here of one of my students, and it will give 
you a good deal of information as to the absolute 
necessity of keeping records. I have one eow here 
that gave 10,680 pounds of milk in the year, containing 
359 pounds of butter fat, and whoBe produce realised 
•819 Is. 5d. at the creamery. In the same herd we 
have a cow that produced only £7 7s. 4d. Another 
G,3'40 pounds of milk in the year, and compared 
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with another that gave forty gallons more; the first 
one produced £12 8s. 6d., the other £10 17s. 6d., 
showing the absolute necessity of not only keeping a 
record of the milk produced, but also of the amount oi 
butter fat. That is only possible through the latest 
scheme of the Department, which is taken up by the 
creamery managers, and composite samples of the milk 
taken weekly. A man had a cow which had the name 
of being a tremendous dairy cow. She gave a large 
amount of milk, and she only made £10 17s. 6d.,’ due 
to the fact that the milk was of a poor quality of butter 
fat. I have another eow that gave 77 pounds of butter 
fat in the month of December. 

18419. Have you any experiments to show the quality 
of the milk in the winter months, when the cows are 
being fed on the catch-crops, as compared with the 
ordinary cow fed on pasture in the same period? — Yes; 
but they are more or less crude experiments. Two of 
the cows out of the. four selected were poor cows, that 
had no right to be in a man’s herd at all. They were 
yearlings that got into ealf by a mistake. 

18420. They were not normal cows to experiment on? 

— No. We had four cows — two exceptionally good 
ones. All the four cows from December were fea on 
an expensive ration, consisting of 4 stone of roots, 

H atone of meadow hay, and 3 lbs. of oats, per day. 

During the month of January two of the cows only 
' 7ei _ e on the ration previously mentioned, and the 
feed for the other two was changed to— 1 stone of oat 
and vetch hay, 1 stone of meadow hay, 5 stone of rape. 

Probably during the month of January all the cattle 
decreased in the amount of butter fat produced. Lot 3, 
fed on the cotton-cake and oat rations, decreased on 
an average of 12.3 lb. butter fat per cow per month ; 
whilst lot 2, fed on the second or catch-crop ration, 
decreased on an average of 6.1 lbs. of butter fat per 
cow per month. Further, the cost of producing one 
pound of butter from the same cows in December, 
when fed on the cotton-cake and oat ration, was Is., 
whereas during January, when fed on catch-crops, a 
pound of butter fat only cost 7|d. to produce. Of 
course, one experiment of this nature is not conclusive, 
but it is very suggestive; the difficulty with me is to 
get experiments carried on. Now, you will understand 
it is no small thing for farmers to go weighing cows’ 
milk, get samples, and weigh the food, especially when 
he. has the problem of his bread and butter to contend 
with, and the farmers I am dealing with are small 
farmers, working farmers, and it is only as a great 
compliment to me that they do it at- all. It seems to 
be a hardship that they should not get some little grant 
for such work. 

18421. You think the work is of such an educational 
character, and so valuable to the industry generally, 
that some _ subsidy should be given for the purpose of 
recompensing the farmers for the increased trouble 
they undertake? — Yes; most certainly. A lot of these 
young men say to me, "lam satisfied with the result; 
is not that enough for you?” I say, “ I want the 
facts to convince other people with." They say, " Is 
not the fact that I am increasing enough?" I say, 

1 1 No. I have given you a lot of advice which you 
have been able to turn into ready money, and it i8 
up to you to provide me with facts and figures to enable 
me to persuade people less intelligent and progressive 
than yourself." You smile, sir, but a little diplomacy 
is often of greater service to an Instructor than a lot 
of science. All the same, were I a working farmer, I 
am very sure that I would not undertake experiments 
for the public good without financial recompense. 

18422. They are no richer by working for the public 
good? — No. The fact that three years ago I got a 
number of farmers to weigh their catch-crops, and to 
write a letter from practical experience, is the reason 
why we have got catcli-crnpping so much taken up in 
West Limerick. They recommend these things to one 
another, talk over their experiences at funerals, 
marriages, and baptisms, and such interchange of 
views and " swapping of yams ” is more effective than 
printed leaflets. 

18423. Or lectures? — Yes. 

18424. And they exercise great care in .the class of 
bulls they are selecting? — It is only now that they are 
beginning to do it, because they have an opinion that 
a good many of the shorthorn premium bulls are not 
bulls of a milking strain. What they are going in for 
now are bulls by a thoroughbred bull out of a selected 
dairy herd. Joe Fitzgerald, Kilmacow, Ballingarry — 
one of my pupils — has several cattle giving 800 gallons 
of milk a year. I bought him a thoroughbred bull but 
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of a cow giving 1,150 gallons a year. It is only a 
matter of a few years before that man establishes a 
breed of bulls for himself. 

18425. And for the county? — Yes. He is weeding out 
his inferior cows, and is crossing the good cows with 
his premium bull. , 

18426. Do they regard the money- value of the cow s 
progeny as the most conclusive proof of her efficiency? 
—Yes; what they get at the creamery. .... 

18427. Have you any experience of the way in which 
creameries are managed? — Yes; I know intimately a 
lot of the creamery managers in my district. 

18428. Do the Local Authorities make any provision 
for the inspection of the cow-houses, so far as you 
know ? — Under the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? 

18429. Yes.— In many places they have inspectors 
appointed. , , , ,, . 

18430. Have you seen any radical changes following 
the appointment of these officers? — In the way of 
improving the houses? 

18431. Yes. — There have been great changes made, 
but I don't believe it is due to the Order at all, but 
to the general increase of intelligence and industry that 
has taken place. 

18432. But would not a combination of circumstances 
be likely to secure a' wider result in the near future; I 
mean the application of a little force, the spread of 
intelligence, and the desire to increase the efficiency of 
their management and to improve their financial 
position; would not all these circumstances, if in 
operation together, be likely to be helpful, one to the 
other? I don’t mean physical force quite, but what 
I do mean is this: someone going around to ascertain 
whether or not conditions prevail conforming with the 
regulations laid down? — There is no question whatever 
that very few of our dairies do couform with the 
Order, and I doubt whether force of any description 
will ever have the desired effect. 


18433. That the cowsheds are bad would not surprise 
me at all? — To my mind, the people want practical 
instruction , mostly as to the most economical plan and 
building material suited for their various needs. I 
would undertake to get two hundred farmers at once to 
put their cowsheds in order, if they had only someone 
to give them a little advice as to the best means of 
doing so. If you went to the place of the young man 
you had here yesterday — Mieliael Fitzgerald,, of 
Kilfinuy — you would think you were in Denmark — all 
the cow-houses, water-tanks, stables, floors, practically 
made by himself. 

18434. He made quite a good impression on the 
Commissioners as the kind of man that would take 
instruction and profit by it? — If he could say all he 
knew he would make a better impression. He used to 
travel to my winter classes fourteen miles in all kinds 
of weather, and never missed except two days in the 
whole winter. 

18435. He is a very useful member of society, and 
likely not only to improve his own position, but to 
get others to follow his example in his own neighbour- 
hood? — Yes. There are two or three in that district. 
They are doing as much good as resident instructors. 
They never talk about anything else except farming, 
and there is a friendly rivalry between them. 

18436. With regard to catch-cropping, do they 
manure for them? — Yes, farmyard manure. The farm- 
yard manure is best. Some crops you can grow with 
artificial manures. I had a very nice experiment, where 
we put on farmyard manure on one side and artificial 
manure on another side, and the artificial manure was 
bo composed as to have practically the same com- 
position as the farmyard manure. There was a 
difference of three degrees in the temperature of the 
soil indicated when the farmyard manure wns applied 
and we had a better crop. 

18437. Lady Evebard. — You broadcasted the farm- 
yard manure on the field? — Yes; and ploughed it in. 
Some of the crops on the lighter land could be sown 
with artificial manure. 


18438. The Chairman. — Have you any experience of 
making chaff silage. We had a" gentleman here yes- 
terday from Clare who was rather an enthusiastic 
supporter of that particular form of silage? — I have 
only a very limited experience. We grew lucerne at 
home in England. There was a book written by Mr. 
Frye on it. My father was like a madman for ex- 
perimenting, often very much against the wish of his 
son. I suppose I got some benefit from it. We did 


it one season, but we did not think it of much advan- 
tage. There was a lot of labour in chaffing up the 
lucerne and we thought it did not come out quite as 
nice as the lucerne that was put in whole. 

18439. Have you tried lucerne in this oounty? — 
Yes. 

18440. How does it do? — I have only managed in 
one case to get it growing. I have been trying to get 
it established over five or six years in several places. 
It is doing splendidly in one case only. I tried 
several ways of getting it into the land. I tried in- 
oculation and there was a tremendous iucrease from 
the part inoculated. Coming ou into the winter it 
wns smothered with weeds. I tried to put it down 
witli the corn crop, and that did not do. Then I tried 
sowing it with rape, which is a very clean crop, and it 
kept the land clean until the lucerne got established. 
This will be the fourth year, and it is a useful crop, 
and it seems to be getting better every year. We 
cut it four times last season on very hot limestone 
land. We fed it green, of course. 

18441. Lady Eyeiiard. — When did you sow it? — 
About May, and then we cut off the rape in July, but 
did not cut it too bare. There was a little “ butt ” 
ri-oot left to keep the land filled up until the 
lucerne got established, and then nothing can kill it 
apparently. Wo had great difficulty in Lancashire 
some years ago about the soil, and the difficulty was 
solved by bringing soil from Cambridgeshire. 

18442. The Chairman. — It does not like every 
vnriety of soil? — No ; it prefers lighter soil. The view 
advanced by our County Instructor in Lancashire was 
that the Cambridgeshire soil would have in it the 
germs that are necessary for its growth, and wo 
brought cart-loads from Cambridgeshire, and thus got 
the lucerne growing. 

18*143. So if you got it well established, there scorns 
to be little difficulty about keeping it going? — That 
is so. It is a splendid crop. 

18444. Do you mix rye with vetch? — In some cases. 
Generally I prefer either oats or wheat with the 
vetches. Rye gets stalky. I think there is a great 
future before catcli-cropping. People who really have 
facilities for hybridising and selecting plants' could 
very well devote their attention to providing other 
catch-cropping plants. For instance, rape is one of 
the quickest things you could see growing, but you 
can only cut it once. Kale you can cut several times, 
and I have hybridised the two, and I can get them 
three or four times in the year, but I have not much 
of the seeds and it is just possible the hybrid may re- 
vert, because the facilities I have are very crude. 
When I was quite n boy we used to grow a kind of rye 
called “ St. John’s rye." We would sow it in winter 
and cut it in April, and it would grow into a green 
crop afterwards. I tried for specimens in Great Bri- 
tain these last three years, but I could not get a bit 
of it. 

18445. Is it grown in any English district? — It has 
been more or less allowed to die out. I met it first 
of all in Essex. I wrote to some of the leading seeds- 
men for it, and it was impossible to get it. 

18446. Mr. Campbelu. — Did you ever discuss this 
matter with Mr. Hunter? — No. 

I think you should do so. 

18447. The Chairman. — Are the farmers careful iu 
the selection of the seed for ordinary cropping? — 
No. 

18448. Do they devote attention to a change of seed 
in new varieties? — As regards getting new varieties, 
they are certainly doing that. There are several 
varieties of oats that are now grown universally in 
this county, and which were only introduced a few 
years ago. Over a large part of this county there is 
one variety of oats which is very stroug, stands up 
well, and the farmers are very pleased with it; it is 
known as “ Storm King.” 

18449. Lady Eveiiard. — Is it supposed to have a 
thick husk? — Yes; but at the same time it is better 
to have a crop of 500-stone standing up than a 350- 
stone crop with a thin husk, lying down at harvest 
time. 

18450. Have you tried French wheat? — No. 

18451. Does the County Committee give seeds for 
the purpose of experimenting? — There is a very great 
difficulty in getting farmers to undertake experiments. 
The value of the amount of seeds and manure given 
is not one-fifth sufficient to compensate him for the 
trouble in weighing the crops afterwards aud it is 
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practically as a compliment to me that farmers will 
undertake the experiment at all, and nearly in all 
cases it is done by my winter class students. It is 
more so in this county, I think, than in any county, 
because of the lack of facilities iu getting the work 
done. You may have seven different varieties of 
oats. The plots are small. They don’t all ripen at 
the same time. They must be kept separately. They 
must be thrashed separately (and the thrashing here 
is done with a flail or two-horse gear), and then weigh 
separately. The great difficulty of all is in getting 
the farmers to weigh the crops. 

18452. The Chairman.— That is a live difficulty?— 
Yea. A spring balance is all the facility you have for 
weighing, because there arc not three wcigli-bridges 
in the whole of West Limerick. 

18453. Do you find the cottagers coming to you for 
instruction? — We. have a Horticultural Instructor, 
who deals with the cottagers. 

18454. If they would adopt catch-cropping, it would 
be of great use to them? — That brings forward a very 
interesting thing regarding a labouring man in Mount- 
collins. He has his whole acre plot under catch- 
crops and fodder crops. He is growing feeding the 
whole year through, ou which he keeps a cow, and 
produced last year £19 15s. Gd. from the sale of her 
milk. 

18455. Mr. Campbell. — On the one acre of land?— 
Yes. 

18456. Mr. O’Brien. — And the roadside? — No; 

there’s no roadside on Mountcollins worth while. He 
has the whole plot under fodder crops and catch-crops, 
and five years ago the place was not land at all. It 
was water. If you were letting it you would let it 
by the gallon and not by the aero. Of course, Mount- 
collins is an exceptional district. It is the only 
congested district in the county and it is the most 
progressive. 

18457. Wherever the people are poor and the land 
poor they are most anxious to improve? — Yes. The 

richness of the brains is in inverse ratio to the rich- 
ness of the land. 

18458. Lady Everabd. — Have you ever tried red 
clover? — Yes. It is really too late to be of much use 
as a catch-crop. 

_ 18459. The Chairman. — It would be a good crop for 
silage? — I don’t know that even, I can’t say anything 
very definite on it as I have only tried it in one or 
two isolated cases. 

Lady Everaud. — W o fouud it a most successful 
crop. 

18460. The Chairman.— What would be tlio weight 
of a good meadow when cut at the proper season for 
silage? — An average meadow? 

18461. I mean the one that would be manured and 
cut and kept in a high state of cultivation? — About 
twenty tons of green stuff — that is, of course, to the 
Irish acre. 

18462. I think Mr. de Burgh spoke of something up 
to twenty-four tons on his land where he had manured 
it very highly? — Yes; he could sell his land for nrti- 
neial manure in West Limerick. There is always one 
factor in the experiments carried on by Mr. de Burgli, 
and that is Mr. de Burgh himself. ‘He would make 
money if ho was picking up manure after a steam 
engine; for failure is certainly a step forward to suc- 
cess with him. He is full of work. On such land as 
tMi u — 7 ery ric ^> K 00 ^ gmss land — it is difficult to 
ml, but if he put tlio same money into tillage, espe- 
cially catch -cropping tillago, he would be a millionaire 
now. He goes on the Elliot principle of letting the 
and out of grass. In the first instance, the seed will 
ost you £4 a statuto aero. I was foolish enough to 
do it und lost money. 

. Lady Everaud. — Do you find the farmers 

“(•y ““air seed under a guarantee?— They don’t exer- 
se half sufficient care in buying their seed. There 
s no use talking of purity and germination to them, 
f n , CaUse y°V ft i-e talking a foreign language. I gave a 
iiT' 1 ? 1 . se aa with good germination for one plot, and 
*° P u * d(nvn bis own seed on another plot; 
here I ,' ,vas a difference of sixteen tons to the acre 
R . p j een *~ e two plots. Another farmer got common 
16 aaled (* waa in the shop when he 
wifV “ and 10 got some more seed in a sealed box 
the vf 0 i^ Uara ^ ee ’ and there was 19£ tons difference in 
yield m the acre between the two classes of seed, 
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while the difference in price was only 2d. in the lb. 

For the sake of 2d. in the lb. there was a loss of 
194 tons to the acre in the yield. In nearly every 
shop the merchants do sell some good seed, but they 
tell me that for every pound of seed of germinating 
capacity the farmers will buy a great many pounds 
ot the cheaper seed. 

18 uo 4 ' -P° >'° u fin(1 d i ff e«-‘Ht seeds have a better 
lesulW— Yes. I gave a farmer seed from three dif- 
feient firms. The seed from one firm gave a yield of 
ob tons 6 cwts.; another gave 44 tons 8 cwts., and 
another 21 tons 14 cwts.; so that there was a 
tremendous difference in the yield per acre 
Irish 465 ’ TbC Chairmak -— Tlie ‘ se are statute acres?— 

18466. Mr. O’Brien.— D on’t you find that the far- 
mer being accustomed to get seed of low germination 
always sows far too thickly?— Tliev sow more seed 
than is necessary. 

18467 Mr. Campbell.— W hat seed is this that vou 
spoke of as being in sealed boxes?— Many firms sell 
it m sealed boxes. 

18468. What are their names?— Dickson’s, and 
Carters , and others. 

h S“ “t guaranteed? — Iu some eases. 

18470. Is it reliable?— Yes. That is a thing that is 
m ? re int ° Practice-the wholesale merchant 
selling seed in sealed boxes. 

18471. Would you advise that tlie farmer should 
buy only seed that was in sealed boxes?— Yes- with 
a guarantee. 

* 8472 - 1 m «»n that? — Yes. Under present con- 
chtions the good seed is put into the sealed box, and if 
l am talking to a farmer who docs not understand 
what 1 mean by the germinating capacity of the seed 
i “?y» £et *0 seed that is in the sealed box.” 

18478. Can you see any way of working up a system 
by which all the seed in Ireland could be sold in that 
way f I don t think any man should be allowed to 
sell any seeds unless he gave a guarantee, just as he 
lias to do with manure. 

18474. Seed is a living thing, manure is an inert 
thing. The seed might die between the time it was 
tested and the time it- was sold? — Yes; you can be 
pretty sure it will die if it is in the merchant’s hand a 
couple of years before he sells it, but it could be re- 
tested and a margin allowed; else why do some firms 
already give a guarantee. 

18475. Mr. O'Brien. — Have you made any experi- 
ments in taking samples of seed? — I have. 

18476. Do you find that the germinating power of 
the seed is in many cases very low?— In some cases 
it was extremely low; in some cases it was absolutely 
worthless; and in others very good. 

18477. Quite haphazard ?— Yes. As a general rule 
in most of the shops you can get good seed and bad 
seed. They know it to be bad and they sell it to the 
farmer because he will have the cheap" seed. 

18478. Have you noticed any difference since you 
came to the county as a result of your advocating the 
good seed and making the farmers understand about 
the germinating quality of the seed; do you think that 
this has levelled up the quality of the seed in the 
shops in the small towns? — Yes. ‘ There is the greatest 
difference in the seeds tested four years ago and those 
of the past season. It is harder now to get bad seed 
than it was four years ago. 

18479. Mr. O'Brien. — I have got good seed in New- 
castle West for the last year or two? — Yes. 

18480. But four or five years ago I could not get it 
there. You remembe • some experiments we mads 
there?— Yes. Fourteen tons in the acre difference. 

Any farmer that is insistent enough has no difficulty 
in getting good seed anywhere he would like to go. 

It is quite possible in small towns to get good seed 
now, although, at the same time, I don't believe there 
are two per cent, of the farmers who go into the 
shops who bother about anything except that it is 
seed and looks like what they want. 

18481. Professor Metiam. — As regards abortion, I 
think you said that last January no fewer than thirty 
cows aborted on a particular farm? — Yes. 

18482. This year there was no abortion on that 
farm? — No. 

18483. How did the owner treat these cows — that is, 
those that aborted last year? — They were left out for 
about three months on the cow-pounds, where there 
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would be about two feet of mud and dirt, and this 
year be put them into the house, except that he let 
them out a couple of hours in the day to roam over 
twenty acres of land. They are in the whole winter 
now. 

18484. And there is no chance of their infecting 
each other?— He let them out during the daytime for 
on hour or two. 

18485. If there was no case of contagious abortion 
there would be no chance of infection? — No. 

18486. And, consequently, when the cows have 
cleansed themselves, the abortion disappeared in the 
sense of purging themselves, and they remain un- 
affected? — Yes. 

18487. You told us that there are twenty-five per 
cent, of cows in the County Limerick infected with 
contagious abortion? — Yes. 

18488. Are the cows that are mainly affected cows 
that remain on the farm from year to year, or new 
cows that are brought in? — Generally the cows that 
have been ou -the farm for two or three years. They 
never buy an old cow here. 

18489. They only buy a young cow? — Yes. 

18490. A young cow, when she comes in, might be 
affected with contagious abortion? — Yes; but they 
are less seldom affected than old cows. 

18491. And may faring disease on the farm? — Yes. 
18492. Do you think that the farmers throughout 
the county generally are alive to the seriousness of 
this infection? — I don’t think they are. 

18498. You don’t think they take any precautions 
against its spread? — No; because if they have a cow 
with abortion, they consider the right thing to do is to 
take her to every bull in the country and try their 
hick. 

18494. You think that possibly the bull is the means 
of spreading the disease? — Most certainly. 

18495. Now, as regards this white scour, you told us 
that it is ns prevalent as ever it was? — I tiiink it is. 

18496. And I conclude, at any rate, that you be- 
lieve that the infection hangs about a house owing to 
the condition of the floors and walls and the general 
surroundings ? — Yes. 

18497. And that when the floors are concreted and 
clean, and the surroundings satisfactory, that is one 
way in which you may get rid of it? — Yes; in con- 
junction with internal disinfection prior to calving. 

18498. That is to say, with the ordinary precautions 
of cleanliness and impervious floors and walls, it is 
possible to get rid of this white scour? — That, along 
with disinfection of the cows, will. 

18499. You arrived at the conclusion that white 
scour is probably a pre-natal affection? — Yes. 

18500. You might tell the Commission a little more 
fully as to why you arrived at that conclusion? — What 
information I can give on this disease is only the re- 
sult of amateurish observations. I arrived at* the con- 
clusion that the disease was pre-natal when I 
opened some cows that died, took out the calves, and 
found that they had the characteristic black lungs of 
the animal affected by white sccur. 

18501. Are you familiar with the condition of the 
lungs of an animal born dead, or the lungs of an 
animal that has never breathed in the ordinary 
fashion? — I am not very familiar, but I have an idea 
that- the lungs should not be black and rotten. 

18502. They are always solid and black-red. One 
can only say in general terms that the lung of an 
animal which was bom dead, or which never breathed, 
is a different lung from the animal that breathed. I 
don't thiuk you will find the lesions of white scour 
m the lungs? — Is it not one of the symptoms of the 
disease that they have it in the lungs'? 

18508. No. So that the fact in a calf of the 
lungs being black and, more or less, putrid, is no in- 
dication of the disease of white scour. I don’t see 
any connection between the condition of the lungs 
you have spoken of and white scour. I don’t think 
you have made a point that would justify you in con- 
cluding that these calves were affected with white 
scour? — Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. — Mr. Wibberley also saw in my farm 
many cattle that died between two and three” hours 
after birth, and one man from the Veterinary Depart- 
ment said it was a form of white scour where they 
had black lungs. 


18504. Prof. Mettam:. — As regards the inspection of 
dairies and cowsheds generally, don’t you think it 
would be more efficient if the inspection was made by 
an Inspector from a central Authority rather than by 
an Inspector appointed by the Local Authority? — In 
a case like that it is hard to give au answer. 

18505. I would suggest that it is possible the local 
Inspector might be influenced locally? — Exactly. 

18506. Whereas the Inspector appointed by the cen- 
tral Authority would be free from local influences and 
would be more likely to see that the regulations were 
carried out? — There is a good deal in that statement, 
and on the other hand a local man who knew the 
people could often get them to do things a stranger 
couldn’t. 

18507. Another point is that if wc had inspection 
by au Inspector from a central Authority, you would 
have more uniformity in the administration? — Yes. 

18508. So that the inspection in one Union would 
be the same as in the adjoining Union? — Yes. 

18509. Whereas under local inspectors there may be 
different forms of inspection in different districts? — 
Yes. 

18510. Going up and down the country as you do, 
and looking at it from the point of view of the agri- 
culturist, what conclusion have, you come to with re- 
gard to the amount of tuberculosis in cattle; do you 
thiuk it is prevalent or comparatively rare? — Of that 
I have not much opportunity of knowing. The only 
chance I might have of knowing anything about it 
would be to sec the cattle killed, or see whether the 
disease comes into the udder. 

18511. That is a very difficult thing to diagnose? — 
Yes. 

18612. But with regard to the number of •* piuers," 
do you know if there is an undue proportion of them? 
— No; there is not. 

18518. Compared with other counties or countries 
where you have seen the cattle? — Yes. 

18514. Do you think there are as many piuers here 
as in your English couuty? — No; I would not say half 
as many. 

18515. So, so far as your observations have gone, 
tuberculosis is not very prevalent? — No. 

18516. Mr. Wilson. — It is not looked upon as a 
serious cause of loss by tire larmer? — No. There 

might be some tuberculosis amongst the cattle, but 
wasters are not prevalent. The loss from tuberculosis 
is nothing compared with the loss from white scour 
or contagious abortion. I would say it would not be 
one-tenth. 

18517. Prof. Mettam.— H ave you heard any serious 
complaints as regards the difficulty on the part of cer- 
tain members of the community in obtaining milk? — 
I don’t think so. 

18518. Do you think that any person haviug money 
to buy the milk can get it? — Yes. There may be cer- 
tain parts where farmers have not milk to supply the 
labourers or other people who go with the money, but, 
speaking of West Limerick generally, I don’t know 
of auy place where a man paying 2d. a quart won't get 
it. Again, a lot of labourers supply milk to the crea- 
meries. Glenwilliam creamery is supplied by. eight 
labourers. The point is this, that very often when 
the labourers want the milk they won't take the money 
and won’t undertake to take a regular supply. I don't 
think the people really understand what the value of 
milk is. For three years 1 was more dead than alive 
with indigestion, and I lived on milk. Wherever I go 
through the country, the first thing I ask for at every 
house I visit is a glass of wnvm milk. I have never 
yet met a house that I would not get a glass of milk 
in winter or summer. Perhaps that is one reason for 
the scarcity of the milk — tluit I drink so much of it. 

18519. The Chairman. — Can you tell us from your 
experience if the children got a fair share of milk?— I 
am sure they don’t. My work is more or less in the 
West. I know many parts of East Limerick where 
there is a scarcity of milk and where farmers have no 
milk. 

18520. What is the explanation of that?— There are 
a lot of reasons. They don’t go in for winter dairy- 
ing. That is the principal one. 

18521. For four or five months there might be a 
deficiency in the supply? — I would say for about two 
months, during January and February. They are the 
chief months when milk is scarce. 

18522. In some districts there is a difficulty in pr°- 
curing milk? — Yes; in certain districts. 
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18523. Have you thought how that might be 
remedied, over and above your method of catch-crop- 
ping? — In what Avav? 

18524. So that those who find a difficulty in getting 
milk may be supplied. It has been brought home to 
us that labourers and others have a difficulty in getting 
milk. How is the labourer to get his milk?— If the 
farmer has milk and has it to sell, I cannot under- 
stand why he would not take 8d. a gallon from the 
labourers rather than 7d. a gallon from the creamery. 

18525. Will he always supply the labourer? — I don’t 
know any farmer who would not supply labourers at 
8d. a gallon if the labourer came regularly and brought 
the money, as I said before, when they came for the 
milk. 

18526. You think there would bo no difficulty if 
there was organisation of the demand? — Yes; that 
is the whole thing. If necessary, some supervision 
might be exercised over a certain number of cows in 
the district providing the milk, and the labourer going 
for it and paying a certain figure, and, as you say, 
organise the ' demand , and organising the demand is 
the chief thing. The labouring classes don't realise 
the value of milk for their children. I know that well. 

I am connected with a branch of the Women’s Na- 
tional Health Association, and I made it mv business 
to make a lot of inquiries on this point. The labour- 
ing classes don’t understand what a splendid food 
milk is. 

18527. Mr. Wilson. — In fact, to emphasise the re- 
mark you have just made, if any workingman were 
given 3d. or 4d. and asked to buy tbe cheapest food 
•on the market, ho would not think of milk? — No. 

18528. They must bo taught that milk is not only 
the cheapest food, but that it is the best food? — Yes. 

18529. When one hoars talk of people not being able 
to buy milk because they are too poor, one has got to 
remember that the things that they do buv have much 
less food-value in them?— Yes; and oner lias got to 
remember that it is rather a difficult thing to be talk- 
ing about, because there is a good deal of friction be- 
tween the farmer and tbe labourer over this matter. 
However, to put my views in a nutshell, in the whole 
of my district, which consists of the Parliamentary 
•division of West Limerick, I do not think there -is a 
farmer who would not undertake to supply milk to 
labourers at 8d. per gallon, winter and* summer, 
providing that the labourers would bind themselves to 
take a regular supply of milk and pay regularly for it. 
I would oven say that many farmers would willingly 
arrange to have new-calved cows in winter in order 
to sell milk at such a figure. Then again, most 
labourers have, a cottage plot and keep a goat or a 
cow, and when I see n labourer, like the man men- 
tioned in Mount Collins, who, by adopting the catch- 
cropping system, has been able to keep a cow the 
year round on his plot, scarcely ever miss a day's 
work with his employers and I believe borrow- the 
money to buy the cow with, I cannot help thinking 
that other labourers could avc.11 folloAv the example, 
especially AA’lien I remember that many of the 
labourers have, practically none of their plots tilled. 

18530. The C'haiuman. — Some of the labourers are 
not making an effort to help themselves? — We have a 
scheme by AA’hieh avq give prizes to labourers for the 
best-kept cottage and garden. You go to the man that 
got. the prize and you Avon’t find him so short of 
milk. Tho County Committee are, I believe, going 
to give, instead of money prizes, half the value of a 
Kerry coav for the labourers. I kuoAV myself that 
there are many prize-winners AA'liose cottages and gar- 
dens aro models of neatness and industry, and you 
•don't find them short of milk, or money, or work. 

18531. Prof. Mett.vm. — Do they keep a cow? — Yes; 
they do. 

18582. Mr. Wilson. — We would like to know more 
about tho man who made the £19 out of his coav. Has 
he a. family? — Yes; three or four children, I believe. 

.18538. That coav must surely have been an extra- 
ordinarily good cow? — Yes. 

18534. Did he send all the milk to the creamery 
leave nono for the family? — I can’t say that iu 
A* 8 Particular case, but I know of a similar case when 
toe labourer sent all liis milk to the creamery, and fed 

1 a e , ^ r0 n on tea coloured AA-itli the separated milk 
and white bread. Ho had three or lour children and 
=iUoy were always ailing. “They do good enough," 

e labourer told me when I recommended him to 
* ee P touk for the children; “ I Avaut the money for 
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the milk.” I asked him where the economy was w’hen 
he had to buy medicine for his children, miss his work 
earing them, and the children also missing school and 
education. “ He didn’t ‘think there was much virtue 
in milk,’’ he said. I asked him to look at me and 
tell me did ho think me healthy. He expressed doubt 
as to AA-hether he could ‘ ‘ kill me with a hatchet. ' ' I 
then told him that I practically lived on milk and 
that my own children, all as healthy as a trout, did 
the same. I think I convinced him at least- of the 
value of milk, and Avky I recount the whole of this is 
that I Avish particularly to emphasise that in my 
opinion the reason people, especially labourers, do not 
use more milk is that they do not realise -that it is 
the cheapest and best food iu existence. 

18535. Consequently, the scheme of giving a Kerry 
coav to the labourer is one which, under the present 
conditions, might- leave matters Avo“se than before? — 

Exactly. Tho success will depend more on the la- 
bourer than the cow. 

18536. Can you help us to form any conclusion as 
regards the serious charge made in a letter to the 
neAvspapers by Lord AshtoAvn, that he had ceased to 
buy breeding stock in the creamery districts? — For 
what reason? 

18537. He did not specify the reason? — Perhaps he 
might be suggesting that the calves Avere injured by 
being fed with skim milk. 

18538. Would he be justified in saying that? — Yes; - 
if you feed the calves without fat. 

18539. Has there been a deterioration in the stock 
in consequence of being fed on skim milk ; is the stock 
any Avorse than it was before the creameries started? — 

I AA'as not here prior to the creamery system. The 
farmers avLo feed calves on skim milk alone are very 
foolish. 

18540. Are there many who do that? — No; except 
in some districts Arliere they do most things wrong. 

I raised calves on eodliver oil and they brought 
.£16 Is. lOd. at a year and five months old. 

18541. So far as you see, there is nothing whatever 
in the creamery system, as it is employed intelligently, 
to injure the store stock of the country? — Not at all. 

18542. With regard to the milk record, do you find 
that it altered the farmer’s A'ieAv as to which cow was 
most profitable; that he found that the good-looking 
coav Avas not ns good a milker as the one that he did 
not think so much about? — I know that the cow that 
he thought Avas good did not milk so well, and that 
many' of the cows were found to be pensioners on the 
farm. 

18548. These very men who kept the records were 
themselves surprised when they found the result? — 

Yes. They are getting rid of the unprofitable animals. 

18544. You are of opinion that AA-ithout a system of 
milk records, the grading up of the dairy herds is not 
possible? — Yes. 

18545. And that with the records, everything iB 
possible for the dairy trade of the country? — Yes. 

18546. Mr. Campbell.— Just tell us a little more 
about the renovation of the cowhouses. You said 
that there Avas a very large number of farmers who 
were quite willing to improve their coavIiousos if they 
got instruction? — Yes. 

18547. To Avlint instruction do you refer precisely? 

— It is simple, but it is important. The farmer does 
not understand a plan, but if you draw it out in elmlk 
on his baru-door and explain to him how to lay it out, 
he will understand it. Walls iu this county have 
chiefly to be put up with gravel and cement; and 
again, the farmer needs advice as to tho right propor- 
tion of each to use, according to the various textures 
of the gravel. Then again, the right length and the 
right fall to give the. coAv-stand is important. Often I 
find them made too short, which means the cow must 
always stand with her hind legs in the group, or chan- 
nel; or made too long, when she soils the place she 
lies on, and thus soils herself. Agaiu, I have seen 
the floor of the stand finished with neat cement, so 
that it is like a skating rink; Avhorcas by running the 
AA-heel of a moAving machine over the newly finished 
surface, a good grip is obtained — a simple matter, un- 
doubtedly, but very necessary. In a word, my point 
is : aa’o have schemes of manual instruction in exist- 
ence and I think the kind of knoAvledge referred to 
would be of greater utility to a fanner than a know- 
ledge of how to make an inlaid chess table or a china 
cabinet, perhaps. 
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18548. Don’t you think in this county, with a fine 
climate, a much simpler wall would do than concrete? 
— Do vou mean a cheaper wall? 

18549. Yes — a corrugated iron wall? — Yes, I have 
no doubt it would; but would it lust? 

18550. You have experience of a colder climate and 
solid roofs, but in this country would not something 
simpler do? — I have no doubt about it that we do not 
need foot-tliick walls, such as is customary in England 
and Scotland. 

18551. Have you ever studied Mr. John Spear’s ex- 
periment regarding the temperature of byres? — Y’es. 

18552. That indicates that they don't require a high 
temperature ? — Exactly . 

18558. I would like to know from you whether you 
could not devise sonic simpler and easier method of 
constructing a eow-byre? — I have not enough know- 
ledge of corrugated iron to know whether it would be 
cheaper than cement. What we do is to have a 
cement wall and corrugated iron roof. We line this 
in timber and have little laths across the timber, 
and we put in some rye-straw between the laths and 
the iron, which keeps "the place cool in summer and 
warm in winter, but I don't know about putting up 
the sides or walls in corrugated iron. 

18654. Suppose you had concrete below and boards 
above that? — Well, I don't know. 

18555. At what cost can you put up a byre per cow ; 
a really good one? — It would be very hard to estimate 
the cost, because we do not include the cost of labour, 
but really they are not costly. Mr. 'John Boohan, 
D.C., Eilmeedy, one of my pupils, has just finished a 
beautiful cow-house to stand thirty cows, and the iron, 
smith’s work, and other material cost £62. 

18550. The Chairman. — I doubt very much if there 
would be economy in using the corrugated iron? — 
Yes. 

18557. Mr. Campbell. — Did vou ever trv a felt roof? 
—No. 

18558. Do you know the felt roof that is used in 
the North of Ireland? — Yes. 

18559. You never tried it? — No. 

18560. The ordinary house is a very expensive 
house? — Up here in this country I don't think it in- 
volves much expense. Most men can get gravel handy 
in this county, and when a man has his own labour, 
he does not find it very expensive. 

18561. Would you recommend your County Com- 
mittee to give instruction with regard to byres to 
farmers? — Yes. 


18562. Would you get into trouble with the local 
builders if that were done? — No. They would be 

glad to have a man to give them a little advice. 

18563. But if you were going to teach farmers to 
put up their own cow-houses, would you not find the 
local people objecting? — In many cases the local man 
would be employed if he wants employment. It would 
mean more work for him, because" there would be 
more men putting up buildings. Every man would 
not do all the work himself. Even professional men 
at building have put up most incongruous houses. 
They look well on paper, and mavbo improve the 
landscape; but they are not the thing 

18564. The Chairman. — Would you provide in the 
cow-byre for a feeding passage at" the cow’s head? — 
_We have not done so generally. What I generallv do 
in building a house, ns far as I can, is I run it parallel 
to the hay-ham and leave one side open half wuy 
down, so that when the hay is there you can get the 
shelter of it and put it easily into the cows. 

. -^, 10 Chairman. — There is a great saving of labour 
m that. 


18565. Mr. Campbell.— W ith regard to vouv 

general work of giving instruction, vou appear to" get 
the best results from your winter classes?— Thev arc 
just what you might call the ball-bearings of the whole 
agricultural scheme. 

18566. You don’t get as good results from the older 
farmers?— No. You have to start with the voung 

man, and when you meet him you can do anything so 
long as you keep to practical issues. I found it very 
hard to get good ploughmen; I give demonstrations 
with regard to the wheel plough, and of the twenty 
students coming from Mountcollins there is not one 
of them that did not buy a wheel plough. They cot 
up ploughing matches. They collected on one occa- 
sion £9; then they had a second competition, as there 


was a friendly dispute over the hist. This winter 
class is the best thing there is. It took me two solid 
years to get them going. I went eleven Irish miles 
three times a week to instruct three boys only, and 
now we have to refuse students. 

18567. Lady Evebard. — Do you have the classes- 
over nil the country? — We have them in selected dis- 
tricts. 

18568. Do you go back the next winter to the same- 
place? — No. We give about thirty -four days’ instruc- 
tion, ou two days of the week and four hours in the- 
day. 

18569. You gave ns sonic records about the milk. 
It lias been suggested to us that the cows did not give 
as much milk as they used i» do. You took a number 
of records in Kilmallock? — -Yes; and I found the re- 
cords higher in Kilmallock than anywhere else. 

18570. What was the average for Kilmallock? — T 
think it would be about 590 gallons per cow. 

18571. That is n good deal higher than the. average- 
ill Ireland? — Yes; I don’t think the average in Ireland 
is more than five hundred gallons. 

18572. Four hundred and fiftv gallons, I think? — 
It is more than that hero. I think it is 525 for the- 
whole county. 

18578. You are of opinion that there are very good 
cows in Limerick? — Yes. There arc some very bad 
cows also, but I do say that we have some remarkably 
fine cattle in this county. Wo havo some beautiful' 
cattle. 

18574. Mr. Campbell. — Is it the land and the breed- 
ing makes them good, or is it the selection? — I think 
it is the combination. A farmer whom I know, who 
never purchased a thoroughbred beast in liis life — bub 
for years has boon carrying out a plan of keeping a bull' 
from his best milkers and retaining the heaviest milk- 
ing cows — recently invited me to see his bawn of 
cows milked. I went and weighed the milk morning 
and evening, when an average of 4'4 gallons of milk 
per cow was recorded. One cow I milked myself gave 
7£ gallons in the one day. 

18574a. The Chaibman. — What season of the year 
was that? — In July. She was a February-calved cow. 

18575. Lady Evebabd. — How do the creameries cal- 
culate the butter fat on the milk they receive; what 
test do they use? — Tho Gerber test. 

18576. How much do they pay on an average?— It 
varies from Is. to Is. Id. a pound of butter fat. The 
cow that gave 859 lbs. of butter fat is doing splendidly. 
She gave 77 lbs. of butter fat for one month this year- 
18577. The Chairman. — Can vou improve the 

quality of the milk by feeding? — i differ with a lot of 
peoplo ou that point. I say you can. I think, 
though, wherever you have a cow well-fed to begin 
with, you will not improve the butter fat by making 
the food richer, but if you have a cow under-fed and 
you give her good feeding, she will improve her butter 
fat. 

18578. Mr. Campbell. — Where does the rich milk 
come from; from the very poorest land? — Yes. In 

small quantities. 

18579. One person when talking of this refers to the 
total amount of fat and another person merely refers 
to the percentage; Are you talking of the percentage 
or the total? — Of both. 

18580. No one would deny that you can enormously 
increase tho quantity by feeding?— Yes. 

18581. But you find a great number of people who 
challenge the other statement — that you can improve 
the quality of the milk? — Yes; but have they carried 
out experiments, first, by testing under-fed cows and 
then by testing well-fed cows. That is the point that 
applies to this county. 

18582. Take a number of cows upon tho grass, the 
ordinary summer grass here and give them cake, will 
that increase the percentage of fat? — I don’t think it 
will, because the grass is already rich enough. 

18583. That is tho whole answer to the question?— 
If you have a good, well-fed cow to begin with, and 
you increase the feeding, you won't increase the butter 
fat. but I maintain if the eow is under-fed to begin 
with, and it is well-fed afterwards, you will 
not only increase the quantity of milk, but you also 
will increase the quantity of butter fat. I asked that 
question seventeen years ago in Cheshire from the 
first man I heard giving a. lecture on agriculture at 
all. I did not then know anything about percentages 
or albuminoids. I was the eldest boy in my farm at 
home and I had the whole work to look after. I had 
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to make the cheese. Now the vats arc made to hold 
sixty gallons, and we used to give oat and vetch hay, 
also poor meadow hay kept in the ham. In bad 
weather the lads would give the cows the poor meadow 
hay and in good weather they would give them the 
oat and vetch hay from outside. From sixty gallons of 
the milk fed on the oat and vetch hay I used to get 
ti4 lbs. of cheese, but from tho other hay I would only 
get 56 or 58 lbs. I tried feeding the cows in bad 
weather on the oat and vetch hay and in tho good 
weather on tho other lmy, and tho result was the 
samL — T got a greater return from the oat and vetch. 

18584. You cannot say what that increase was? — 
There must be richer milk since the vats only held CO 
gallons of milk. 

18585. How <lo you know that it was not tho water 
that was in your curd that gave tho extra poundage? — 
You think there might he a decreased percentage of 
water on the poor hay? 

18586. You arc not entitled to draw any deduction 
from that unless you analyse your curds? — You think 
not? 

18587. You know that you cannot substantially in- 
crease tho percentage of butter tat if tlio cow is pro- 
perly fed? — That is so; if she is properly fed. 

18588. Mr. Wilson. — Your argument is that if the 
cows are under-fed you can increase both the 
quality and tho quantity of butter if you improve the 
feeding? — Yes. The reason why I must speak of it at 
all is that there is scarcely a farmer in the county who 
has not repeated in practice what I consider the error 
of the experimenters and starves his cows. 

18589. Mr. O’Biuen. — Y ou said something about in- 
creasing the sale of implements? — Yes. 

18590. Were more implements — ploughs and so on 
—bought during the time you have been in West 
Limerick? — Yes. 


18591. Do you think that the use of improved im- 
plements would have the effect of increasing the desire 
for winter dairying, and the fact that tillage can be 
done more easily with the improved implements? — 
Yes. The Wheel plough has done a great deal to get 
the farmers into tillage, but the plough is not as 
important as other implements. There is no cheaper 
country than this as regards the money you pay to the 
labourer. It is quite a customary thing in places that 
a farmer might have only an old swing plough and 
wooden harrow; and in places they do tillage with 
the spades and they cut the corn with a scythe. A 
labourer must have facilities for doing a proper day’s 
work in the day. If you had double the number of 
labourers you have, and plenty of them, at the same 
wages you pay, you could not work the ordinary 
method of tillage profitably, because tho farmers have 
no proper implements. A farmer can afford to buy a 
plough, but ho cannot afford to buy a binder, potato- 
digger, or such things ns that; but n combination of 
farmers can do so. We get a number of farmers to 
form an implement association and they generally 
borrow 4150 from the bank. That might be got to buy 
a binder. That is hired out to the farmer or hired out 
to the members of tho Association at so much nil acre. 
The binder costs .£24. The next year they will buy a 
corn-drill with the money earned by the binder, and 
so on. Wo have seven Associations like that in tho 
comity. A farmer takes a .£.1 share; he pays down 
?s. 6d. and pays for the hiring of the implement as he 
requires it. 


18592. Don’t you find that is unpopular with the 
labourers? — Yes. They have come to me and said 
that the Association was doing away with labour, hut 
it is not. I have employed a good deal of labour in 
England, and Irish labour, too, and we liavo to pay a 
guinea a week. I pointed out to tho labourers who 
came to me that tho implements would make labour 
instead of doing away with it. The groat draw-back 
of labour in this county is that there is no constant 
employment, and if you had implements used that 
nould remedy tbe defect. I have two men, who, five 
years ago, with the ordinary implements did about 
sve acres of tillage. One has now eighty acres and 
another has ono hundred, and they are employing a 
peat deal more men than thev used to, so that the 
machinery makes for labour. 

18593. Lady Eveiurd. — Have they got a large-farm 
P ze scheme in Limerick? — No. The valuation is re- 
sell * think, to £25. They have no large prize 
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18594. Mr. Wilson. — Do you agree with Mr. Quinlan 
that there is no initiative of enterprise going on in 
Tipperary 1 No. 1 District? — I don't kuow the district, 
but part of my duty last year was to judge farms and 
cottages in North Tipperary. I am siuce grieved to 
the heart that I am not working in such a district. 

They are a fine people and fine tillers, and I would 
have a kid-glove job amongst- such people. Some of 
them told me that they were taking on to catch-crop- 
ping and finding it very successful. 

18595. Tipperary is moving, too?— North Tipperary 
is. I kuow several men in that- division with twenty- 
five acres of land and twenty of them in tillage. 

18590. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you find that the estab- 
lishment of these Implement Societies has led to any 
friction with the traders? — No. 

18597. The Chairman. — There never would be that 
trade only that, the Association was formed? — No. 

The traders thought- that it would be injurious to them 
at first, owing to the name “ eo-operntion ” ; but as 
u matter of fact they would not sell these implements 
at all but for the Association. 

18598. Mr. Campbell. — We have had a great deal of 
evidence before us to show that there is no great lack 
of milk in the summer, but that there is in the winter 
months and that if winter duirying were general, the 
supply would be sufficient. Now, you have a good 
deal of experience amongst fanners in this county and 
other counties, and you have studied the question of 
how winter dairying could be introduced, and we would 
like to know from you what is your mature judgment 
as regards the best method of proceeding to get this 
much-desired winter dairying practised generally? — I 
hold views on that subject* that many, I have no doubt, 
will not agree with. Some people have favoured a 
practical unconditional subsidy, and if there is one 
word in the whole vocabulary that I hate it is that. 

If you can get a man to do the work without a sub- 
sidy and is. successful, he will continue to do it and 
talk about it and get others to follow his example. 

We dropped off a lot of the demonstration plots. We 
had sixty or seventy for the first- year. We have 
dropped them now for this reason, that the time of 
myself and three other men that we have in the 
county is being taken up in going to the man who 
wants to work and only wants advice. In all eases 
I take a plot and the farmer must take a plot beside 
me, and at the end of the year we compare the two 
crops. It would not matter if you had a combined 
knowledge of a Voelker and a Jethro Tull in talking 
to practical farmers. You produce no effect unless 
you have practical experiments to prove to him that 
your system is right. I would be in favour of giving 
the fanner a certain sum of money and that money to 
be spent in such a manner for tilling, say, an acre 
of land under the directions of myself or my colleague 
for this catch-cropping, provided that he himself had 
also winter dairying cows and that he would feed these 
crops to the cows and keep records of the amount of 
milk produced. When that is done it is only a mere 
matter of time until you have a very big improvement. 

When the farmers know what their neighbours have 
done, and when you have records behind you, you will 
be able to spread tbe work. I would take a certain 
number of farmers over as wide an area as possible 
and I would select a farmer who already had winter 
dairying cows, because if you get a man who has 
made some little progress he will make more, and I 
would say to him, ‘‘If you till an Irish acre of this 
catch-cropping under the instructions of the Instruc- 
tor, wo will give you seed and manure to the extent 
of .£3 per acre," the mouev not to be given to the 
farmer but to be spent unefer the Instructor’s super- 
vision to see that the farmer bought right manure 
and right seed. An Irish acre would carry four cows 
during the winter with eatch-erops. I would also re- 
quire the farmer to have winter-calving cows and to 
keep records of the amount of milk produced, from the 
crops, and if he did that I would give him, as an 
honorarium, 15s. per cow, for not more than, say, 
four cows; and the area to be tilled not to exceed an 
Irish acre. . 

18599. That would be your scheme for introducing 
winter dairying? — It would. 

18600. The cost of that would not be very great? — 

It would be very small. If you got ten fanners, the 
cost would be only £60. 

18601. That is what you are doing now except that 
you would be doing it on a more expensive scale? — I 
am giving them nothing at present except advice. 
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18602. Is it your- point that you are only engaged 
in improving the crop production and that you want to 
add to that work winter dairying?— Yes, and if I could 
get some funds to carry out experiments I will under- 
take to produce milk at a cost not exceeding 8$d. a 
gallon in the winter months. I might have a hundred 
mouths, but it would be no use unless I have the facts 
of practical experience behind me. I would carry out 
definite experiments, so that I would have facts aud 
figures to put. before the farmers. 

18603. To bring this to a point, would you be pre. 
pared to put down a scheme on paper for the West 
Limerick farmer, showing your method and the cost? 
— I would, certainly.* 

18604. And send it in to our Secretary? — Yes. 

18605. I would be glad if you did so? — I shall. 

18606. The Chairman. — Can you find men willing 
to eo-operate with you in other districts of the county 
as you desire? — At* the present time I can, certainly. 
I could find plenty, and more farmers than ever I 
want; but you may ask, why have I not done this. 
The difficulty is this, you don't know what trouble it 
is to get farmers to keep records, and if a man is doing 
it as a compliment to you you cannot compel him to 


carry out precise instructions re weighing, etc.; bub 
if you are giving him something you will be under no 
compliment to him, and lie will do the work or lose 
his subsidy. 

18607. Mr. O’Brien. — D o you think he would do it 
for the amount you. mention ? — Yes. 

18608. We had evidence from one man that he would 
want £10 for keeping records? — This is only four cows, 
and it is during the winter months that I would want 
the records. 

18609. And in the case of the man who wanted the- 
£10, he had nothing to do except to keep records of 
his milk. 

Mr. Wilson. — You think that a man who asks for 
a subsidy of that kind is not the man you want to 
deal with? — That is so. There are plenty of farmers 
who will take up my scheme, but they won’t keep the 
records unless you give them something for it, and' 
you cannot blame them, faced as they are with the- 
greater problem of bread and butter. 

The Chairman. — Thank you very much, Mr. 
Wibberley, for your evidence. You have given us a 
great deal of very valuable and interesting informa- 
tion. 


Mr. D. Quinlan examined. 


18610. The Chairman. — You have come from the 
neighbouring county of Tipperary, Mr. Quinlan? — Yes. 

18611. Is there a scarcity of milk for the working 
classes in your district? — I would say there was a great 
scarcity. 

18612. Is it all the year round? — For about three or 
four months. 

18613. Is any winter dairying carried on there? — 

18614. Is there any prospect- of its being" taken up? 
— Not the least. 

18615. Why? — Well, the farmers believe that- winter 
dairying would not pay. 

18616. Have they made any experiments to ascer- 
tain whether it would or not? — No; nor they are not 
likely. 

18617. Mr. Wilson. — Are there no young men in 
your district? — Plenty. 

1S618. The Chairman. — Are they willing to learn? 
— Yes; as willing as any other class. They are very 
keen on farming. 

18619. But it is hardly a logical view to say that a 
certain industry will not pay in a district when it is 
not experimented on? — Perhaps it would pay. I would 
like winter dairying myself. 

18620. Have you tried it yourself? — I keep three cr 
four cows in the winter time. 


18621. For the use of your own family? — I sell milk 
to the poor. 

18622. That is very lucky for them? — And I may 
tell you some of them come to buy a pennyworth three 
miles away. 

18623. That would certainly indicate a scarcity of 
milk for the working classes in your district? — Yes, 
from the 10th December to the 10th March, at least, 
there is a great scarcity. 

18624. Is there any milk produced in that district 
and disposed of in any other way during that period? 


18625. Is there any sent to the creamery? — All i 
sent to the creamery. In the winter months the 
send it to the creamery twice a week. The creamerie 
don t sell to the poor. 

18626. Have you known creamery managers to sel 
milk retail to small consumers? — They may sell tli 
separated milk, but I never knew them to sell a penny 
worth of milk in any creamery for twenty years. 

18627. Is there a creamery in your district?— Yes 
1 always made my own butter, but I found a difficult 
m making it- lately, and I sent my milk to tli 
creamery. 

18628. What was the difficulty?— The labourers di- 
not like to work the separator. 

18629. They thought it too laborious?— Yes, an 
then my wife got delicate, and wa could not possibl 
carry on the butter-making at home. 


18630. So that owing to domestic causes you w era- 
obliged to alter your methods? — Yes 3 and against my 
will I went to the creamery, too. 

18631. This seems rather a personal question, but 
you will understand that it is not for trade purposes 
I am asking you : do you find the result of selling 
your milk to the creamery equally satisfactory with- 
the home manufacture of butter?— I could make more- 
at home. I would have better results by the home- 
butter-making. 

18632. Do you rear your calves? — Yes. 

18633. Do you separate your milk at home with the- 
hand separator? — YeB, last year. 

18684. Did you consider the separated milk wbieb 
was produced at home by the hand separator a oettor 
article of diet than that which you now get from the 
creamery? — Yes. You have nothing to get from ttie 
creamery but coloured water. 

18635. The elimination of the butter fat is not so- 
complete by the hand separator? — No. 

18636. Have you suffered any loss from abortion in 
your cows, or from tuberculous affections? — When I 
see anything wrong I get rid of the animals. I buy 
the best, and I like to get the best. 

18637. In your experience, is the dairy cow of to-day 
as good a dairy servant as the cow" of twenty-five 
years ago? — I should say the cow of twenty -five years 
ago had more millc and more produce. That is my 
opinion. I am forty years a practical farmer. 

18638. Your opinion is all the more valuable conse- 
quently, and you do believe that the cow with which 
you were familiar in your earlier days was a batter 
milk producing animal than the cow of to-day? — I 
believe so. 

18639. You have not tested it? — No. 

18640. Mr. Campbell. — Don't you think the sun 
shone brighter when you were a boy? — I think so. 

18641. The Chairman. — You spoke of people earning 
to you three miles for milk? — Y’es. 

18642. Would these be occupants of labourers' cot- 
tages ? — Generally. 

18643. Have the occupants of these cottages more 
difficulty in securing a milk supply than the labourer 
resident in a cottage situated on the farm?— They are 
all situated on the farms. There is a milk supply in 
every farm where there : 8 a labourer’s cottage, but 
the milk is going to the creamery. 

18644. What I want to know is this — does the fact 
that the labourer is now independent of the farmer by 
reason of his getting a cottage under the Rural Dis- 
trict Council render it more difficult for him to get a 
milk supply than if he was living in a house owned 
by the farmer? — Of course, I know that before the 
cottages were erected it was the practice for the far- 
mer, when he would have a labourer to give him all 
the milk he wanted, but the farmer’s house is derelict 
of _ milk. I don’t think it was ever a good system, 
this creamery system. From every point of view it 
demoralised the country and created idleness. 


* See Appendix A, page 324. 
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18645. Mr. Wilson. — We have travelled over a good 
part of Ireland and we have found where there fre no 
creameries at all that complaints are made by the 
same classes as to the scarcity of milk? — I know that 
before the creameries came into existence milk could 
be easily got by the poor people. 

18646. Before the cottages came in, milk could be 
easily got? — 'Yes. 

18647. Therefore it is not the creamery but the cot- 
tages that caused the scarcity? — Before the creameries 
came in the labourers could get it, and if they got it 
from the creameries during the winter months it was 
so much poison. 

18648. New milk? — Yes. 

18649. Why? — In our part of the country the cows 
are calving about the 1st March and running dry in 
December, and the farmer gets a stripper, or perhaps 
two, later on, and the latter end of the milk that is 
corrupted is sent on to the creamery, and it would be 
most injurious. 

18650. The Chairman. — It is not sufficiently fresh? 
—No. It would be in the vessels for four days and 
then sent to the creamery. 

18651. Would that farmer sell the milk for cash in 
pints or quarts? — Cash does not come in at all, be- 
cause the farmer would not be bothered selling a few 
pence-wortli. I have never heard of cash coming in. 

18652. Is it the objection of the farmer to sell in 
small quantities that prevents him providing for the 
labourers? — The farmer would not have them coming 
round his place for a couple of penee-worth of milk, 
and the farmers have not enough for themselves in 
the winter. 

18653. You told us already that the creameries are 
kept going for a couple of days in the week in winter? 
—Only by the way to facilitate the farmers to send 
their milk. If they had only a gallon they would 
take it. 


18654. But even if that gallon were used for local 
consumption it would relieve the difficulty to some 
degree? — The farmer won’t sell a pennyworth of milk. 

18655. Is it because the relations between himself 
aud the labourer have been altered in recent years? — 
No; not in the least. 

18656. That is not the ease? — No. He would not 
have these people coming around his place for a couple 
of penee-worth of milk. He would rather get his 
money in a bulk sum. 

18657. Mr. Wilson. — We heard the same story gs 
to the scarcity of milk in West Clare, where there is no 
creamery at- ull and the people make butter at home, 
and the evidence wc received was that the labourers 
could not get milk from the farmers because the far- 
mers made it into butter and wanted to make as much 
butter as possible? — I never knew where there was 
butter-making at home but that the poor would be 
supplied. 

18658. This was stated in evidence, just as you are 
giving evidence about your own district. We find 
the same complaint iR made against the farmer 
m both eases, although the dairy industry is carried on 
under an entirely different set of conditions. Where 
we have the. two complaints, your explanation that 
the scarcity is due to the creameries is not a sufficient 
explanation? — What is it due to, then? 

18659. We want to know? — You ought to know, tra- 
velling about. 

18660. The Chairman. — We have heard so many 
diverse reasons that we. shall have to determine whether 
aiflerent reasons don 't govern the situation in different 
ocalities? — There are some, of the creameries in which 
the clergy take part, and they make them sell milk to 
‘he poor man. 


18661. At your own creamery you never knew then 
to retail milk?— No. 

18662. Is that system established by the creamer; 
imager himself, or is it by the order of the com 
nuttee governing the creamery ?— The system is there 
J “ - 1 don’t know who is responsible. 

* s ** a co-operative or a proprietar 
„ Proprietary,, and we have plenty 'of cc 

operative creameries also. 

*^ ere an y difference between the manage 
. the proprietary and the co-operative creame 
c that regard? — Some of the co-operativ 

creameries will sell. 


X 


Mr. D. .Quinlan.— 2 6fk 

18665. Did you. ever know a co-operative creamery 
to refuse to sell?— I have no dealings with them, and 
I don’t follow the system. They sell separated milk, 
but never new milk, as far as I know. 

18666. Is there much trade in the sale of separated 
milk to the poor? — It is only coloured water. 

18667. You did not catch my question. Do many 
of the poor people buy separated milk?— They buy it 
for swine. 

18668. Not for human consumption? — No. 

18669. Is there a prejudice against the use of it?— 
Jhey don’t believe in it, and I don’t either. 

, ] , 8 67 0. You don’t believe it is of much value as a 
food? — No. 


18672. Mr. Campbell.— Is it used for swine?—' Yes; 
as a composition it helps to fatten. 

18673. The Chairman.— If it was likely to be a food 
nutritious to animals, why would it be absolutelv 
useless to man?_We are all animals, but I suppose 
a difference between a man and a beast. 

18674. Mr. Campbell.— W hat do you think sepa- 
ration mi k 18 W ° rth f ° r feeding P'8 S? — A halfpenny a 

18675. Is it of any value for feeding calves? — Well 
a natural substance anything in the line of milk would 
be good for calves. It would help them to take the 
food, but so far as helping to fatten them it might 
tend rather to make them thin. 

18676. You have no faith in it? No. 

18677. But the curious thing is that vou had faith 
m your own separated milk?— It was better than the 
creamery separated milk. 

18678. Do you think that the creamery process 
destroys its food value? — It only leaves the coloured 
water. 

18679. The Chairman.— Do vou breed your own 
cows, or do you buy them ?— 1 buy them,' and any 

,cy ° lle I keep her until she would come of age. 

18680. Iu selecting the heifers vou would breed 
from, do you exercise any discretion as to whether the 
dams producing them were good milkers?— It follows 
where the dam is a good milker that the calf will be 
good. I have some trial of that, and that is mv ex- 
perience. 

18681. What sort of bull do you use? — A half-bred, 
and I keep a thorough-bred bull also. 

18682. A pure-bred shorthorn? — Yes. I got 1144 
for a thorough-bred bull twelve months ago. 

18683. What age was he? — Two years. 

18684. Was he a pure-bred hull? — Yes. 

18685. Do you use yearling bulls? — Yes. 

18686. Have you any prejudice against the use of an 
immature animal like that for breeding purposes? — 
No; I fiud them very safe. 

18687. Do you think that the produce of a yearling 
bull is likely to have as v ; gorous a constitution as the 
produce of a more mature animal?— I would prefer a 
two-year-old bull, but my views might be very wrong 
in that matter. I attend the auctions and shows, ana 
all the farmers are for buying the yearling bulls. 

18688. Is it because they are cheaper? — They prefer 
them some way or another . 

18689. Mr. Campbell.— Y earling hulls are dearer 
than the two year-olds?— Yes, once and a half, and 
that is very strange to me. 

18690. Mr. Wilson. — How many cows do you keep? 
—Twelve or fourteen. I keep a variety of animals. 

18691. Do you house your cows in winter in any 
kind of shed? — I house them. 


18692. Is that in order to carry on winter dairying? 
—Every farmer in our neighbourhood houses his cows 
in the winter. The land is so rich and soft that the 
cattle would go down through it. 

18693. You don’t utilise, this old method of putting 
them into a paddock all through the winter? — I would 
like to give them every scope to walk about in the 
winter as well as in the summer. It is very bad to 
keep cattle confined, I think. 

IS694. Mr . Campbell. — Is there any abortion amongst 
the cattle in your district? — There is. 

18695. Is it on the increase?— It is not on the 
increase, I would say. 

18696. Is it causing much loss? — Yes. 

18697. Is there any superstition regarding the treat- 
ment of it? — I think the people are using the best 
remedies they can for it. 


April, 1912. 
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18698. They don’t look upon it as the will of God 
and leave it alone? — No. They used to do that. They 
don’t- go in for witchcraft. 

18699. Do they run a billy goat with the cattle?— In 
very many cases; that is to eat some poisonous herb 
that is growing on the land. As a matter of health, 
some let the goat run on with the cattle, and even 
for blackwater they shy the goat eats the herb that 
causes it. 

18700. Do you do that? — No. 

18701. The Chairman. — Have you suffered any loss 
from abortion in your own herd? — A little. We do our 
best to prevent it. 

18702. Do you find by preventive measures you are 
able to keep it in cheek? — Yes. 

18703. Mr. Campbell.— With regard to the question 
of goats generally, are they available for producing 
milk for the labourers? — It is well for the labourer to 
keep a goat, but goats milk only for about seven or 
eight months. 

18704. You cannot keep them in milk in the winter 
time? — No. 

18703. Don’t you think you could get them to kid 
at different seasons? — I don’t know. 

18706. The Chairman.— H ave you any prejudice 
against the use of the pure-bred bull on the dairy herd? 
—I would like a pure-bred bull crossed by the short- 
horn. 

18707. In selecting the heifers to breed, did you keep 
those that were the progeny of the shorthorn bull or 
the cross-bred bull? — Undoubtedly. the progeny of the 
shorthorn would be very good when you would get 
them from choice cattle, and cattle that you would 
know would be good for milking and everything else. 

18708. You would be anxious to secure a bull for use 
in your herd of a good milking strain? — Certainly. I 
believe the breed would follow. 

18709. You don’t subscribe to the view that the milk 
production is due to the land, and that the cattle have 
nothing to do with it? — No. 

18710. Mr. Campbell. — It might have something to 
do by-and-by? — It might, surely. 

18711. Climate may have some effect upon the 
physical conformation of the animals? — That is so. 

18712. The Chairman. — Do you think it is possible 
for an intelligent dairy farmer going into a fair to 
select an animal that is fairly certain to be a good 
milking cow? What do you think of the judgment of 
the dairy farmer?— They are as keen judges as, perhaps, 
great experts. They are very keen in their judgment 
of heifers, and in calf heifers, and they like to get 
quality, shape and appearance, and they would like to 
buy from a man who raises his own cattle. If a man 
has a reputation of having good cattle or a good bull 
you may be quite sure that £1 or £2 won’t stand in 
the way of a sale. 

18718. Where do you buy your cattle?— In Tipperary, 
and also in the neighbouring fairs around— at Hospital 
and other fairs. 

18714. Mr. Campbell.— Are the Limerick cattle 
better than the Tipperary cattle?— Some of the 
Limerick cattle come from Tipperary, The Limerick 
man buys his own cattle in Tipperary, which is very 
sound for raising young stock, and they thrive well in 
Limerick. 

18715. The Limerick dairy farmers sell their calves 
to the Tipperary man?— Yes. 

18716. And buy them back? — Sometimes. 

18717. The Chairman.— Have you any difficulty in 
procuring labour to look after your cows?— I always 
keep a few labourers; they remain with me, and I pav 
them pretty fairly. 

18718. So that you have no personal difficulty in 
regard to labour?— I have no great difficulty, and the 
more the labourer gets the more I like it. 

18719. What sort of inducement would you require 
to embark on an experiment on winter dairying?— I 
would say that it is the bounden duty of the' Govern- 
ment to look after the interests of the labourer and the 
young children growing up— the Government or the 
Department; I don’t care which. 

. 18720. Have you thought out any scheme whereby 
it would be possible to do that?— It would be well i'f 
milk stations were established, and that the farmer 
would get a fair price for supplying for four months in 
the winter, and if an independent inspector were 
appointed to see that the milk was good and pure. 


18721. Do you think it would be possible to make an 
arrangement with the dairy farmer to supply milk in 
his district if he had a fixed demand and a guarantee 
that milk would not be left on his hands? — I should 
say so. 

18722. Would he carry on winter dairying to such 
an extent as would enable him to have the milk in 
winter as well as in the summer? — Yes, and it would 
be a useful experiment. I would also give facilities to 
the poor to buy the millc; the Government should step 
in and give a few pence a gallon for the poor. 

18723. To cheapen the price?— Yes. 

18724. Mr. Campbell. — Do you really believe that is 
a good thing? — As an Irishman I hate talking about 
subsidies, but you know that there are such things as 
poor people who have, perhaps, not the price of a 
pennyworth of milk. 

18725. Mr. Wilson. — What do they buy? — They use 
stewed tea, which is heated and re-lieated. 

18726. They don’t live upon that, because it is not 
a food at all? — They generally live on bread and tea. 

18727. Do the people that you say are unable to buy 
realise that they are spending more money and getting 
less value in tea and bread than if they bought milk? — 
They know milk is the best. 

18728. Suppose a man has only got sixpence, and he 
is going into the town to buy food, docs any person 
in Tipperary or Limerick know that in purchasing milk 
he would be buying the cheapest food and getting the 
best value for his money? — They cannot buy, and they 
are accustomed to the bread and tea. 

18729. And it is more a question of habit and practice 
than of poverty? — If the milk was there they would 
buy it for the children at least. I agree that they 
require education. The very time milk is scarce labour 
is also scarce amongst the poor. There is little or no 
labour in the winter. 

18730. The Chairman. — If you had winter dairying 
going on you would have plenty of labour? — Yes, and I 
wish we had; it would give more employment. Tin- 
land is not suitable in our district. 

18781. You say you won’t experiment on winter 
dairying? — The land in our district is not suitable. 

18732. That is all by the way. These are all 
imaginary reasons. Why don't they practise winter 
dairying; is it because it is too much trouble? — They 
look into the labour. 

18733. In the next breath you say there is no employ- 
ment for the labourer. Where is the labourer to get 
employment if he does not get it on the land? One 
reason w-hy I am particularly anxious about winter 
dairying is because I think it would revolutionise the 
rystem that is in existence, and has been in existence 
for several years, and because I think it would be 
beneficial to every class in the community. It would 
give infinitely more labour than exists at the present 
time, and thereby help the poor; it would give a steady 
supply of first-class butter which would command a 
sale in any part of the world? — I agree with you. 

18734. And still the people who .are most interested 
in it won’t do it? — You cannot get them to do it in 
our neighbourhood. 

18785. Can you suggest anything that would induce 
them to do it? — Perhaps if they were educated. 

18736. Mr. Wilson. — What amount would be 

necessary to pay them to do it? — If an experiment 
was carried on by the Department, and the farmers 
saw how it would work, it might be an enlightenment 
to them. 

18737. And they won’t go and look at the experi- 
ments the Department are carrying on? — There is 
none in our neighbourhood. 

18738. They have not got far to go? — You would 
have to go some distance. 

18739. Mr. Campbell. — Are you near the Centenary 
creamery? — No. 

18740. You have three winter cal vers? — Yes, and 
four. 

18741. Do they pay you so very badly?— Not so very 
goodly. 

18742. What do they pay you? — I am also carrying 
on the shop business, and I sell milk both winter and 
summer, and I sell it in the summer to these poor 
people who have no goats. 

18743. But for the shop business you would not 
bother with these three or four cows?— Yes. That is 
right. 

’^ n ' S0N - — You have general stores?— Yes. 
1874o. Mr. Campbell. — Don't you find your winter 
calving cows yielding more milk than your summer 
calving cows? — No. 
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18746. Mr. Wilson.— Y ou have no record?— No, but 
I know they don’t pay well. 

18747. The Chairman.— Do you think that a cow 
calving in the month of March will yield as much milk 
in the twelve months as the cow calving in November 
or December?— If you buy these springers in the. 
month of November you will have to pay .£18 for a 
Midland springer; you will keep her on until the 5th 
April, and whatever feeding you give her she is very 


moderate. You cannot keep her in fair condition, and 
if you were to sell her after there would be a great 
drawback. 

18748. If that cow gives 150 gallons more milk in 
twelve months, would not that in some way meet the 
depreciation in the value?— Feeding stuffs have gone 
up twenty-five per cent., and you have also the labour 
of attending to them. 


Dr. G. Mitchell examined. 


18749. The Chairman. — You are a medical practi- 
tioner in Templomore, Doctor Mitchell? — Yes. 

18750. Do you hold any public appointment?— Yes, 
I am the dispensary medical officer of health. 

18751. Is there a scnrcity of milk for the poorer 
population in your district?— Yes, and always has been. 

18752. At all seasons of the year, or only in winter? 
—I may say at all seasons of the year. 

18753. That district is not devoted exclusively to 
dairying? — No; to dairying and tilling. I am speaking 
more of the town of Templemore. We have a popula- 
tion of about 2,000. My district altogether is about 
12,000 statute acres. The whole population of the 
district is about 3,000, and. 2,000 is made up of the 
town population. 

18754. Is the scarcity greater or less now than it was 
in your recollection ?— It is greater, I should say, now. 
Everywhere now we are surrounded by creameries, and 
the little farmers adjoining the town send their milk 
oft to the creameries. 

18755. Rather than send it to the town? — If they 
got- a proper milk depot in the town they would send 
it. There is no proper depot to sell it at. 

18756. Were they in the habit of distributing the 
milk around the houses? — Yes, in former years. 

18757. Has that practice been abandoned? — Yes, to 
a great extent. 

18758. Why is that? — They are certain of disposing 
of the milk at the. creameries, whereas in supplying 
the town some might be left on their hands. 

18759. So that the fitful demand which prevails 
amongst the. industrial population is in some degree 
responsible for the scarcity? — Yes. 

18760. Have you thought of any scheme that would 
meet that difficulty? — I can see no scheme except 
some public depot where milk would be regularly 
supplied at a certain price. 

18761. When you speak of a certain price, do you 
mean that the price should be below the purchase price? 
— Wbat they get from the creamery or a little less — the 
market value. 

18762. What is the creamery price in your district, 
do you happen to know? — I don't know. 

18763. You are not interested in agriculture yourself? 
—No. 

18764. Do the poor people realise the value of milk 
as a food ? — Yes, but in the town, owing to the scarcity 
and having no guarantee that it is pure, they only 
drink tea and coffee. 

16765. Lady Everaiid. — H ave you any branch of the 
Women’s National Health Association in Templemore? 
—No. 

18766. The Chairman. — How do the children fare? — 
Badly. They are not nourished ; that is evident. 

18767. And they are improperly fed? — Yes. 

18768. If a milk supply was available in that 
particular district, have you reason to believe that it 
would be availed of by the working classes? — I believe 
it would. I believe if there was one depot licensed 
nke a spirit shop, where the. people would know that 
mev could get the pure milk at a reasonable price, they 
would go there. 

18769. Has there ever been a milk depot in Temple- 
more?— No. 


as fourpence a gallon, and even below that to the 
creameries. You have not milk sold retail at that 
price? — No. I have never heard it being sold at less 
than threepence a quart in the winter and twopence in 
the summer. 

18772. The farmers prefer to send it to the 
creameries? — One man starts supplying the town. 
Some one else also starts, and there is competition, 
and both go out. 

18773. Do you think it would be possible to organise 
a demand in that way to ensure a stated consumption 
of a fixed quantity?— I do not think you will do it from 
private sources unless you subsidise the depot, or 
guarantee, it from some public funds. I do not 
you would have any private individual undertaking it. 

18774. When you speak of a depot, do you contem- 
plate a store under the local authority?— Yes. 

18775. Do you think that would be a good 
scheme? — Yes. I think it would be the only way of 
meeting the difficulty. 

18776. And you think it would be possible to secure 
a sufficient supply, even in the winter season, to keep 
such a store as that supplied?— Undoubtedly ; whatever 
public body would run that depot would pay the same 
price as the creamery, aud that, of course, would not 
have to be run at a profit. 

18777. You would contemplate running it to cover 
expenses, and for the good of the public? — Yes. 

18778. Is there a Union in Templemore? — No ; it is 
in the Thurles Union. 

18779. Has any effort been made by the Thurles 
Union to enforce the provisions of the Dairies and 
Cowsheds Order? — Yes. 

18780. Have they an inspector going around? — Yes. 
We have a veterinary inspector, Mr. Mahony. 

18781. He makes an inspection under the Dairies and 
Cowsheds Order?— Yes. We are an urban district in 
Templemore. 

18782. Is any effort made by the Urban District 
Council to enforce the provisions of the Order? — Mr. 
Mahony does it for them. 

18783. Has any complaint ever arisen as to the 
manner in which the cows are kept or the milk 
produced? — Yes. 

, 18784. Was that a well-founded complaint? — Yes. 
You know these things are not strictly done at present. 

18785. Have prosecutions ever been ordered for 
breaches of the Order? — No; I never remember a 
prosecution. 

18786. Would you be in favour of having the 
administration of the Order controlled by a central, 
rather than a local, authority? — I would, certainly. 

18787. You believe it would conduce to more 
thorough administration? — Yes. 

18788. And that it is undesirable to have an officer 
appointed to administer an Order of that kind amen- 
able to local influence? — Undoubtedly. 

18789. Have you ever had reason to believe that an 
outbreak of illness in your district was consequent on 
an unclean or impure milk supply? — Yes. It was 
traced more to the water used in the dairy. 

18790. When that happened what step's were taken 
to suspend the trade of the individual whose dairy 
was suspected? — The supply was stopped. 

18791. And what became of the milk?— Very often, 
I think, they made butter of it. 


18770. I am curious to know for what reason the 
custom was abandoned of delivering milk to the 
ouses? — I believe it is because the farmers are more 
and lu ^ ^eir milk being taken at the creamery, 
cu'to™ ere * B 111016 trou ^ e * n delivering it to private 


or. P r -' ce usually paid by the creamery is low, 

thp • en s< dd retail it is never sold at anything like 
price the creamery pay. It has been sold as low 


18792. Or would it have been sent to a creamery? — 
No; I don’t think so. They, are particular at the 
creameries about that. 

18793. Do the creameries ever retail milk to small 
consumers? — Not to my knowledge. 

18794. The practice does not obtain? — No. Temple- 
more is too far for poor people to go to the creamery. 

18795. "What would be the nearest creamery to 
Templemore? — About three statute miles. 


X 2 
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18796. As a matter of fact, you kuow of several 
who would be willing, aud have money to buy milk, 
and are unable to procure it?— -I am quite positive of 
it. Invariably I see people sitting down to tea without 
any milk whatever. 

18797. Have you any country district attached to 
your dispensary?— Yes. 

18798. What is the condition in the country 
districts?— The labourers there also complain of the 
scarcity of milk. 

18799. Do they keep goats? — Some do. Then there 
is a difficulty in that; the goats are very destructive 
animals, and the owner won’t get grass for them very 
often from the farmer. They may in some cases, and 
the grass of a cow, but it is not certain. 

.18800. Do any of the labourers keep cows oil their 
plots?— No. It is not big enough. 

18801. Would it be possible for a labourer to get the 
grazing of a cow from a neighbouring farmer?— Some- 
times it might, but I don’t think so. 

18802. That would be hardly a scheme that would 
deal with the necessities that exist? — Yes; if com- 
pulsory. 

18803. The difficulty would be to make such a 
scheme compulsory?— Yes. One man may be good 
enough to give the grazing and another man would 
not. 

18804. Do you think that the health of the rising 
generation is injuriously affected owing to the scarcity 
of milk?— Yes; they are growing up stunted, anaemic, 
and liable to disease. 

18805. Much more liable to disease than if they were 
properly fed? — Yes. A good deal of that might be due 
to the fact that they are not alive to the necessity of 
proper feeding. 

18806. Suppose it were made mandatory on the 
creameries to sell in small quantities, how far do you 
think that would meet the difficulty? — I think it 
would go a long way in the country districts, but that 
would not meet the necessity in the town. The depot 
is the only thing in the town. If you have competi- 
tion amongst cattle traders and they undersell each 
other, the supply will not be constant and adequate. 

18807. Can the working classes in Templemore afford 
to pay 2d. a quart the whole year round if a milk 
supply was available? — It would be better if they could 
get it cheaper, but they never get it for less thau 
that. They have to pay that every day in the sum- 
mer, and 3d. a quart in the winter. 

18808. There is also the difficulty, if one thought 
of cheapening the price below the cost price, that it 
might interfere with trade? — Yes, but if you had a 
depot and selL at the price which the creameries give, 
I don’t think that would be underselling. 

18809. If the local authority were at a small finan- 
cial loss owing to capital charges and the cost of dis- 
tribution, you think that that would be a proper ad- 
ministration of the rates? — Undoubtedly; I think it 
would be the best way that they could spend money, 
and ultimately it would be a gain to the public, because 
they would have a healthier race of people growing up 
able to do an honest day's work. 

18810. And they might avoid expense in connection 
with illness? — Yes. 

18811. Mr. Campbell. — "Who would be in charge of 
the depot? — The local authority, I should say. 

18812. 1011 would not trust philanthropic workers? 
— Not a bit. I don’t think that would work. It may 
for a while. 

18813. The Chaiuman. — The difficulty of philan- 
thropic effort is that it is evanescent? — Yes. 

18814. Mr. Campbell. — You would not ask your local 
authority to take up farming themselves?— No. Let 
them buy the milk from the farmer. If there was a 
place where people could get grazing for cows it would 
be a good thing. 

18815. A common pasturage? — Yea, that would help 
a good deal. 

18816. While this depot would meet the difficulty in 
Templemore, it would not help yon m the rural dis- 
trict?— No. I really think that, if in the rural district 
they could get milk at the creamery at the ordinary 
price there would not be much trouble. 

18817. Creameries are some distance off? — Yes, but 
in the country you could not have a depot for every- 
one, and the creameries are fairly central. 

_ 18818. The Chairman. — Would it be possible in your 
district for people to procure milk from creameries by 
walking two or three statute miles? — Yes; in the rural 
district they cam undoubtedly. Then again the people 


suffer from the want of skim milk. Separated milk is 
not so nutritious for the making of bread. 

18819. Do you not recognise that creameries have 
come to stay? — Undoubtedly, and if they sell the milk 
to the people at all times at a fixed reasonable price 
I think the difficulty would be met in the rural dis- 
trict. 

18820. Is there any sale for milk substitutes such 
as condensed milk, or dried milk, in your district? — 
No. 

18821. Is there any trade doue in separated milk?— 
The loeni dairymen might occasionally send in some 
separated mill: or skim milk — someone would who 
would be making butter at home. 

18822. Is there a large sale for that in Templemore? 

— There would be a good deal if it was constant, aud 
when it comes in I have often seen the carts besieged. 

If there was a constant supply there would be plenty 
of sale for it. 

18823. Even that would in some degree relieve the 
present condition of things? — Undoubtedly it would. 

It is very little good to feed a lot of children for half 
a year and in the cold season to half starve them. 

18824. Have you formed any opinion as to the value 
of separated milk as a food? — I have a poor opinion of 
it. 

18825. Mr. Campbell.— ^JV ould it not be a good 
food? — You have no fats. 

18826. But you have all the albuminoids? — Yes, and 
the carbo-hydrates. I don’t know whether you have 
the casein. 

18827. Yes: you have all the constituents of new 
milk except the fat. If you gave, separated milk 
to a growing hoy it would lie a first-class food? — It 
wouldi be all right, I suppose. 

18828. Calves have been reared most successfully on 
it when you add a little linseed meal? — Yes. 

18829. It is for want of knowledge that the people 
don't use it, and that knowledge eon only be got in 
the schools or through the Women’s National Health 
Association. There is a very great deul of ignorance 
about the composition of milk? — Yes. 

18830. Don’t you think that something might be 
done to instruct people as to its food value? — Yes, but 
we are terribly prejudiced against it. 

18831. The evil is they will give it to young chil- 
dren as a sole food, and it is not suitable lor them?— 
Yes. What would you add to it for the young children? 

18832. I don’t think it should he given to young 
children, but to adults and growing boys and girls? — 
And for the mothers. 

18833. Yes, if it is sweet and pure, but not to the 
young children? — Quite so. 

18834. Lady Everaud. — Do you know that there 
have been several depots started in Ireland by the 
Women's National Health Association? — Yes. 

18835. And that they are successful? — Yes. 

18836. Prof. Mettam. — Is tuberculosis common 
amongst the children in your neighbourhood? — Not to 
a very great extent. 

18837. What kinds of cases of tubercla do you have? 
— Of the glands and lungs. 

18838. The joints? — Occasionally, but not to a very 
marked extent. 

18839. Is there any connection between tills and the 
taking of contaminated cows’ milk? — I think it is from 
the want of milk that they get anaemic, and they are 
badly housed, and the sanitary arrangements are not 
very good. 

18840. That is to say that badly developed children 
are more susceptible to infection? — Yes. 

18841. Do you think that the infection is more from 
the human thun from the bovine? — Yes. 

18842. Do you think that the children get sufficient 
milk? — I am quite sure they don’t. 

18843. The difficulty in procuring milk is, I pre- 
sume, more in the winter season than in the summer. 
— Quite so. 

18844. Have you considered the question of labourers 
and others keeping goats? — Yes. 

18845. Are many goats kept in Templemore? — Very 
few. 

18846. Is there any reason why more of them should 
not be kept? — In the town there is no accommodation 
for them. 

18847. In Dublin, I see goats on the Northumber- 
land Road? — In Templemore they would be ° yer , ^ 
fence into somebody’s garden, and then there would be 
trouble. * 

18848. In Templemore is there a great difficulty 
on the part of the poor getting milk? — Yes. 
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18849. Is there a greater difficulty in getting it in 
the country than in the town?— They complain a good 
deal in the country, too, in the winter time. The 
supply is not in the country. 

18850. In the country they can -keen goats?— Yes, 
and they do, too, but a goat won’t give milk for the 
winter. 

18851. Would it not be possible for them to educate 
the goat to have a kid in the fall of the year? — If we 
came to that state it would be all right. 

18852. You can educate sheep to have their lambs 
before Christmas? — Yes. 

18853. And there is no reason why a female goat 
should not be educated on the same lines. Conse- 
quently if a labourer could liavo a goat that kidded in 

the fall of the year and another to kid in the spriug? 

If that were, done it would solve a good deal of the 
difficulty. 

18854. Do you think there is very much objection by 

the farmers to the labourers keeping these goats? 

Yes, on account of the trespass and damage to hedges. 
Unless you have a place of your own to keep the goat 
you cannot depend on others. You cannot depend on 
the charity of others. 

18855. Mr. Wilson.— I s Templcmorc a district in 
which there are creameries?— We are surrounded by 
creameries. 

18856. Do you happen to know whether these crea- 
meries arc in the. habit of selling milk?-- -That I don't 
know. I don’t know that the public can get milk at 
the creameries. 

18857. So far as you know it is not the custom to 
supply the people tlioro? — No. 

18858. Have you over heard of anyone being re- 
fused at the croamerieB?— No. I heard it mentioned 
a short time ago that it would not be sold there at all. 

18859. From what you know of your district would 
it tend to solve the problem in Tomplemore and 
neighbourhood if the creameries were obliged to sell 
milk? — It would solve it to a groat extent, especially 
in the rural district, but it would nob supply the want 
in the town. 

18860. What is the price, of milk in the town as a 
rule? — Threepence a quart in the winter and 2d. in the 
summer. 
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18861. That is not an unreasonable price for milk? 

—No, if it was constant, but 3d. a quart is too much 
for the poor. 

18862. In spite of its food value? — Yes 

18863. You think it is expensive as a food?— I think 
the poor ought to get it for less. I think they ought 
to get it at the same price as it is supplied to the 
creameries. 

18864. One would have to get a number of 
sma! demands made into a wholesale demand. 

\\ ould it be a possible plan in your district 
to form what have been called milk clubs— 
rather co-operative societies of the poorer people who 
bulk their orders and take from the farmer a certain 
number of gallons daily and divide it amongst the 
members in small quantities; would that be a work- 
able scheme?— I think .so, but I think if the depots 
were established by a public body it would be better. 

18865. You are impressed with the capacity of the 
public body in your district?— If the depots were pro- 
perly run and supervised, it would be very useful. 

18866. You are satisfied that your local authorities 
are capable of running a project like that on a com- 
mercial basis?— They have to run other things. 

18867. Do you think it could be done successfully in 
that way?— les, and if money was lost I think it would 
be very well lost. I think it would be for the general 
good. ^ 

18868. Have you a braucli of the Women’s National 
Health Association in your district? — No. We are 
badly situated at the present time in regard to getting 
people to take up work of that kind. 

18869. What do you find as to the relationship in 
your district between the labourer and the farmer?— 

Very good. 

18870. The relationship is not constrained in any 
way? — By no means. 

18871. Have the labourers got these Union cottages? 

— Yes. 

18872. As far as you know, the growing independence 
of the labourer who has got a Union cottage has not 
interfered with his supply of milk?— I don’t think so. 


Mr. T. D. Clifford examined. 


18873. The Chairman. — Are you resident, Mr. Clifford, 
in County Limerick or Tipperary? — In County 
Limerick. 

18874. In Kilmallock division? — Groom. 

18875. Is that a creamery district? — Indeed it is. 

18876. Is there a scarcity of milk there for the 
working population? — I don’t think so. 

18877. No complaints have reached you as to the 
scarcity of milk? — No. The farmers supply the 
labourers with milk a good deal, and they can get it at 
the creameries also. 

18878. Is it a universal practice with the creameries 
in your district to soil milk in small quantities? — It is. 

18879. 'And there is no order by the committee pro- 
hibiting the sale in that way? — I don’t know of any 
such order. 

18880. Tiiere are proprietary creameries? — Yes. 
Cleeve’s creameries supply milk all round. 

18881. Do the co-operative oreameries? — I don’t 
know that. There is only ono co-operative creamery, 
but I don’t know whether it supplies. There is grass 
land given for grazing. 

18882. The land has been divided there? — Yes. 

18883. So that there would not be any very acute 
scarcity in that district? — No. 

18884. Are you familiar with any district- in which 
there is a scarcity? — No. 

18885. Are you engaged in the production of milk 

yourself?— Yes. 

18888. Do you send to the oreameries? — Yes. 

18887. Have the Croom District Council appointed 
an mspector to enforce the provisions of the Dairies 
and Cowsheds Order? — Yes. 

18888. How long has he been appointed? — I think 
about two years, or two and a half years, or perhaps 
more. 

18889. Are you a member of the Croom Rural Dis- 
trict Council?— Yes. 

- 18890. Do you receive reports from your veterinary 
inspector? — Yes; Mr. Walsh is 'he veterinary inspec- 


18891. Supposing he reported that lie had discovered 
breaches of the Order in the course of his inspection, 
what action would the Council take? — A registered 
notice is sent to the cowkeeper and we hear no more 
about it. 

18892. Is any further report received to indicate 
whether or not the cause of complaint has been 
remedied? — In some oases there is. 

18893. And if your veterinary inspector reports that 
the complaint has not been remedied, what further 
action will be taken? — I have no recollection of any 
report stating that a person has refused to comply 
with tlie Order. 

18894. Have you ever proceeded to enforce the Order 
in the Petty Sessions Court? — No. 

18895. And your inspector has never recommended 
that? — No; not so far as I know. 

18896. So far as the provisions of the Order are 
concerned, are you yourself familiar with them? — Not 
very familiar, indeed. 

18897. Have your premises been inspected by the 
veterinary officer? — Yes. 

18898. Has he had reason to complain in regard to 
them? — No. He said the premises were all right, but 
to white-wash the cowhouse, and I white-wash it twice 
a year. 

18899. Have you ever been a member of a co- 
operative society governing a creamery? — No. 

18900. Do you think .that the eow of to-day is as 
good a dairy servant as the cow that you were familiar 
with twenty years ago? — I think it is not as good. 
I think the animals are getting delicate and are not 
as good as they were in the old days, and now with 
the premium bulls I don’t think they are doing so 
well as in former times. 

18901. Has the milk yield of the cow decreased? — I 
don’t think so. 

18902. Do you keep records? — No; only the result 
of the sale of the milk to the creamery. 

18903. Have you been sending to the creamery for 
some years? — Yes. 
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18904. I take it you have the same number of cows 
each year? — Not exactly, and cows will be bad one 
year more than another. 

18905. Any deduction that might be drawn from the 
financial result from the sale of the milk to the 
creamery might be misleading? — Yes, in a way. 

18906. You spoke of the cows being delicate. Do 
many of them suffer from tuberculosis? — No. When 
I say delicate, I mean they are not as hardy as the 
old cows. 

18907. How do you treat them in the winter 
months? — Plenty of hay, and when they calve I give 
them pulp mangolds and ground oats to keep them in 
good condition. 

18908. What time do you think your cows calve?— 
From the 1st March. 

18909. You don’t winter dairy?— No. 

18910. Is winter dairying carried on in your dis- 
trict at all? — No. 

18911. Why?— They think it won’t pay. 

18912. Have they tried? — There is no use in trying 
unless vou get a guarantee as to the price given for 
the miik. You have to get reliable people to mind 
and care and feed the animals properly, and that is 
not so easily done. 

18913. What price do you think it would take per 
gallon of milk to make winter dairying pay? — Nothing 
less than 8d. a gallon would do, and perhaps not that. 

18914. The creameries don’t work at all during the 
winter months in your district? — Yes. Cleeve’s col- 
lect at the creameries and bring the milk into the 
Lansdowne factory in Limerick. 

18915. So they are all proprietary creameries in your 
district? — Yes, belonging to the Lansdowne Company. 
These creameries were sold to Cleeve. The farmers 
themselves wanted to get the principal creamery, but 
it was sold to Cleeve, and they started a co-operative 
creamery close by. 

18916. Mr. Wilson. — The co-operative people did 
that? — Yes. 

18917. It looks as if the proprietary creamery would 
not last very long? — Cleeve's are very strong. 

18918. The Chairman. — Do you rear your own 
calves? — Yes. 

18919. Have they been healthy? — Yes. Very healthy 
this year. I have not lost one. I may say that I 
take precautions with the cows before they calve, and 
I UBed Professor Nocard’s remedy. 

18920. Have you known white scour to be cured? — 
Yes. I cure it regularly. 

18921. You cure it yourself? — Yem 
18922. Is it a treatment of your own? — I buy the 
treatment. It came from an English gentleman. 

18923. And you find it effective? — Yes, if given in 
time. 

18924. You give whole milk to your calves after 
being born? — I give them new milk for three weeks, 
not more. 

18925. Is not separated milk mixed through it? — 
Yes. 

18926. When you began to feed on separated milk 
did you give any other form of food? — Yes, it would 
. not be sufficient in itself. 

18927. What do you use? — Flax seed ground, mixed 
with flour, and boiled. 

18928. Separated milk is not sufficient? — Not of 
itself. 

18929. How do you treat the milk? — Make it into 
a paste and grind it. 

18930. Mr. Campbell. — Do you grind them together? 
— No; separately. 

18931. Are you sure that it is not linseed cake you 
are using? — No. 

18932. The Chairman. — Do you find a difficulty in 
procuring labour to attend to your dairy? — There is a 
scarcity of labour, but we get on. We live near a 
place , that had a great population at one time. There 
are a great many labourers in Sular bogs; in the 
divided lands of Caraane, we have twenty -three houses 
built on it. All over the other division there are forty 
or fifty houses, so that the people are all very com- 
fortable. 

18933. Where do the occupants of the Union cottages 
get their milk supply?— From farmers and at the 
creamery. 

18934. And you have heard of no complaints of any 
head of a house being desirous of procuring milk for 
children and being unable to get it?— No. I don’t 
think they use much milk. The- milk is principally 
used for colouring tea. They prefer tea. 


18935. And then the children don’t get milk?— I 
don’t think they get very much except when very 
young. They would rather have it in tea. 

18936. Lady Everard.— You would not think tea a 
good food for children? — No. It is not as good a food 
as milk. The poor people don’t care about having 
cows of their own. I am trustee over a ranch, and 
we have not a single cow on it. 

18937. The Chairman. — This is land that is reserved 
on the confines of an estate by the Estates Commis- 
sioners for the labourers' cows? — Yes, and those under 
a certain valuation. 

18938. How long is that scheme in operation? — This 
is the third or fourth year. 

18939. How is the land being used? — We have cn 
the thirty-two acres graziers some years. 

18940. It rather proved a white elephant? — Wc can 
rent it. 

18941. Mr. Wilson. — It iB useless for the purpose 
for which it was intended? — Some people have heifers 
on it. 

18942. The Chairman. — Do they rear them to cows? 
— In some cases at the end of the season. 

18943. Lady Everard. — Is this scheme managed 
by the Rural District Council? — No; by five trustees. 

18944. The Chairman. — And you have thirty-two 
acres of land? — Yes. 

18945. Is it good land? — Fairly good land. 

18946. Well able to feed a cow? — Yes. 

18947. And not a single labourer has claimed the 
right to graze a cow on it? — No. 

18948. Is it universally known in the district that 
the land is there and available for the purpose? — 
Yes. We put up notices every spring. 

18949. Ladv Everard. — Who aro the trustees? — I 
am one, and there are others. 

18950. How do you propose to work it— what would 
be the cost to the labourer? — We give the grass of the 
calves for 25s. for the half-year. We charge the out- 
side public 30s. 

18951. Mr. Campbell. — What would I be charged 
for an ordinary cow for the summer? — We did not 
come to that, but we would give it as cheap as possible, 
perhaps as cheap as for the calf. 

18952. Are you responsible for the rent of the land? 
— Yes; the trustees are. 

18953. What is the rent? — £37 6«. 2d. a year. 

18954. You have to pay it to the Land Commission? 
— Yes. I am paying £10 to the herd and £6 rates, 
and we buy about £20 worth of manure. 

18955. You are quite able to get the rent out of it? 
— Yes, and more. 

18956. Who proposed that this land should be kept 
for the purpose? — The Land Commission. 

18957. They themselves? — YeB. 

18958. Do they make a practice of that? — They do 
wherever they go. 

18959. Was it specified in your trusteeship that the 
land was for the labourers, or people with a small 
valuation? — For the labourers first—thoSe living in 
the labourers’ cottages; then for the people under £10 
valuation within a mile and a half of the ranch as the 
crow flies, and after that for tho outside public. 

18960. And the outside public always come in? — 
No, they are nearly all small people who are grazing 
the land. We have thirty calves at present on it. 
18961. There is no milch cow on it? — No. 

18962. Lady Everard. — We had evidence before ub 
of one district in the County Meath where eighteen 
acreB were reserved for nine labourers’ cows. They 
charged, I think, £1 9s. to tho labourers for the year 
per acre? — Yes. 

18963. The Chairman.— With regard to the hay you 
raised on this land, by whom was that bought — was it 
bought by labourers to feed their cows?— 03y two or 
three of the labourers. One man got two acres of it- 
18964. What did he use it for? — I don’t know. 
18965. Was it a speculation, or was he keeping a 
cow? — A speculation; he had no cow. He had thirteen 
calves in a piece of a gravel pit. I doubt if these be- 
longed to him. At the end oi the season we came to 
the conclusion to give the small men back £1 an acre 
off the price of the hay they bought. 

18966. Did you do that last year for the first time? 
— Yes. 

18967. How far did the privilege you accorded the 
labourers popularise your scheme — were there more 
labourers buying bay the following year? — That re- 
mains to he seen. 

18968. Mr. Campbell. — Are there labourers’ cot- 
tages near this ground? — Yes, all round. 
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18969. Where do they gee their milk from? — From 
the farmers. Some come to myself. 

18970. Are these men that you employ regularly 
throughout the year?— No. 

18971. Just as you want them? — Ye3. 

18972. When they are not working with you, do 
they come to you for milk? — They come to me, no 
matter for whom they work. They send to the crea- 
mery for milk also by some neighbour that is going 
there. I am told they get it that way. 

18973. The Chairman. — The fact that land is avail- 
able for grazing, and that no cows are put on it, bears 
out your own statement that there is no scarcity of milk 
in tiie neighbourhood? — Yes. 

18974. Are you living near Croom?-— T am living 
six miles to the east of Croom. 

18975. Is there any large village near this land? — 
No. 

18976. It is an open country? — Yes, but there are 
a number of houses. 

18977. You spoke a while ago of a bog district 
where there wore a number of people living; how far 
is that from this land? — Adjoining it. 

18978. And there have been no applications from 
any resident on the bog for the grazing of a cow or 
beast on the plot? — No. 

18979. Are they so poor that they are unable to buy 
an animal? — Indeed they are not. I know they are 
not so poor. 

18980. Mr. Wilson. — Do you find any difficulty in 
supplying labourers coming for milk without money? 
—No; they are very honest and good. If they do not 
pay to-day they would to-morrow. 

18981. Lady Everard.— W hat would they pay? — A 
penny a pint. 

18982. Mr. Campbell. — Do other farmers do as you 
do — supply the labourers at a penny a pint? — Yes. I 
don't know of anyone who would refuse a labourer 
milk. 

18983. Lady Everard. — With regard to the scheme 
I mentioned in the County Meath, the rent of the 
eighteen acres which were reserved when the ranch 
was broken up as grazing ground for the labourers, 
is £11 3s. and the taxes £1 17s. 4d.? — Is it good land? 

18984. It is?— Our land is dearer than that. "We 
pay £38 for thirty-two Irish acres. 

18985. The Chairman. — You are working at a profit 
still? — Yes. I should think it is the meedowing made 
the little profit. 

18986. You are keeping up the land by manuring it? 
— Yes. 

18987. Mr. Wilson. — What happens to the profits 
after the expenses are paid? — They are lodged in the 
National Bank. We must keep a teserve as we are 
responsible for the rent. If we got cows we would 
give the grazing of them very cheap, and we will 
manure the land as well as we can. It badly wanted 
manuring. 

18988. Are you bound to apply tiny profits to any 
particular' objeot if you have a sufficient reserve? — 
No. 

18989. You are free to do what you like with it? — 
Yes. 

18990. Mr. Campbell. — Do you know other places in 
the county where the Estates Commissioners have done 
the same thing? — Yes; in the next parish in Grange. 

18991. The Chairman. — What has happened there 
with regard to the use of the land? — I think there 
were cows put on some of it, and I heard the trustees 
stocked another portion of it. That I would not care 
to do at all. I would not sanction the trustees doing 
anything like that. I would not put a goat myself 
upon the land of which I am a trussee. 

18992. Mr. Wilson. — In point of fact, in other dis- 
tricts you know of, trustees put their own stock on 
the land?— Yes; I heard so, when they could not get 
graziers. 

. 18993. The Chairman. — You spoke of one plot hav- 
»ng been reserved in the next parish? — Yes. 

18994. Have you heard of this system being in 
operation in other parts of the county? — I think it was 
also proposed at Newcastle, but I don't know whether 
they could get trustees. 

18995. Was that on the Devon estate? — I think so. 
Imey proposed getting some property in Newcastle 
West, but whether it was carried into effect I don't 
know, but on the Dunraven estate in Croom the Dis- 
trict Council has about eleven acres. 
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18996. You have a portion of land uuder the control 
of the District Council in Croom? — Yes; we have it re- 
let. 

18997. But you find no demand for the use of the 
land for cows? — No. 

18998. Mr. Campbell. — Is this the same trusteeship 
as the other? — No. This is a District Council trus- 
teeship. 

18999. The Chairman. — The object for which the 
land is reserved is practically the saint? — I should 
think so. 

19000. Mr. Campbell. — How are the labourers doing 
with their acres? — I would rather that more of it 
would be tilled. I am afraid they are not tilling it. 

They don't seem to care about the tillage. 

19001. There has been talk of giving them a Kerry 
cow. Do you think you could manage a Kerry cow 
on the acre? — I don’t think so. 

19002. The Chairman. — You don’t think the acre 
would keep the Kerry cow? — It would not. 

19003. Lady Everard. — We have evidence of a 
labourer who, with his cow on his acre, produced over 
£19 at the creamery? — That is veiy good. 

19004. That was in West Limerick? — Tiiat was very 
good. I am sorry more of them are not doing as well 
as that. 

19005. Mr. Campbell. — Do the labourers graze their 
acre? — They graze a goat, and sometimes an ass on it. 

19006. Do you see many of them keeping cows 
themselves? — No. I know one" man who keeps a 
cow, but he grazes on the roadside. 

19007. But. of course, there would not be room on 
the roadside for them all? — No. 

19008. So that the general trend of your evidence 
is that there is no scarcity of milk except perhaps in 
the winter time? — Yes. 

19009. And you think there is not much chance for 
winter dairying? — No; the expense is great. You can- 
not feed cows on the crops you produce on your own 
land. You have to buy cotton cake, and that is so 
expensive that the price paid for the milk would not 
pay. You have to keep a special man or two for 
this sort of thing. If he turned his back on Sunday 
the cow would be in want. 

19010. You have studied the question very seriously, 

I am sure? — Yes. 

19011. You are not speaking without having given 
the matter consideration. There are a lot of people 
who say it would not pay them who never worked it 
out. Have you worked it out? — Yes, and I don’t think 
winter dairying would pay. 

19012. The Chairman. — Did you winter dairy pre- 
vious to the introduction of the creameries? — No. 

19013. There never has been to your recollection any 
winter dairying carried on in Limerick County? — No. 

19014. You remember the period previous to the 
introduction of creameries? — Yes. 

19015. Creameries have been blamed for the scarcity 
of milk in several districts. How far do you think 
that is a well-founded belief? I am not talking of 
your own district, because you told us there was no 
scarcity of milk, but in other districts, do you think 
the introduction of the creamery system has restricted 
the supply to the poor? — Yes. It is taking it away 
from the labourer. 

19016. Is there any estrangement between the la- 
bourer and the farmer consequent on the labourer 
living in the Union cottage? — No. I think the farmers 
recognise that the labourers have a right to get these 
cottages. In all Ireland there was not a worse place 
for houses than my district, and I am delighted to see 
the labourers getting houses, and so is every farmer. 

19017. Mr. Campbell. — Have you a branch of the 
Land and Labour Association in your district? — I don't 
know if there is a branch there. 

19018. They are not taking steps to get milk for the 
labourers as in other districts? — I don’t know. 

19019. Do the labourers work for the farmers, or on 
the roads? — In every place they work with the far- 
mers and on the roads. 

19020. Do you hire labourers from Kerry? — I get 
my own labourers at home, but around me people have 
Kerry labourers. 

19021. You find work for your labourers all the year 
round? — I have one constant man, and I get others 
occasionally. 

19022. The man that is working constantly for a 
farmer, does he get milk as part of his wages? — No. 

19023. That used to be the custom? — I never heard 
it. They used to get milk and they paid for it. 
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19024. In former times when the labourer lived in 
tlie farmer’s cottage it used to be the practice that 
he got so much in money and so much milk and other 
things. Do you remember that system? — No. 

19025. It was never in vogue in your district? — I 
don’t think so. . , . 

19026. You have never tried any premium bulls in 
vour district? — I did. 

19027. You don’t try them now?— I have a yearling 
out of a premium bull — about one of the smallest calves 
I have, and it is out of a very big cow. 

19028. Premium bulls have been used only to a 
small extent?— There is one in my district always. 
Mr. Fitzgerald has one. 

19029. Is he a black shorthorn? — No; roan. 

19030. Do the people like that class of stock? — I 
think they do. I sent a cow to that bull last year and 
the calf was as white as snow. 

19031. Do you often get complaints that the progeny 
won’t milk?— No. I think they are ns good as any; 
I had a calf out of a premium bull and got £32 for it. 

19032. The ordinary bulls that are used are just the 
progeny of the good shorthorn? — Yes. 

19033. Does every farmer try to keep a good bull? — 
Yes, and if he had one he did not want, he would send 
it to the slaughter. He would generally keep a year- 
ling. 


19034. You know Mr. Fitt’s sales? — Yes. 

19035. You know the bull they sell? — Yes. 

19036. The Fitt’s bull is taller and narrower below 
than the premium bull; does that bull get deep cows? 
— He won’t get them as deep as the shorthorn. 

19037. There are so few premium bulls in this 
county, and such an enormous number of the other 
class that the good dairy cows of Limerick must come 
from the bull of the Fitt’s type? — Yes. 

19038. And what I tried to get at is— whether that 
bull, which is taller and narrower than the premium 
bull, can be relied upon to get a cow that is deep? — I 
don’t know that they can. I never liked the long- 
legged bull, or cow either. 

19039. Because if you go to Denmark and look at 
their bulls, they are desperate specimens, but yet they 
seem to get nice little cows, and I was wondering 
whether these Limerick bulls would be regarded as 
a distinct type, and would get a class of eow a good 
deal better than themselves? — Some people here would 
not breed from the premium bulls. 

19040. Mr. Wilson. — You have no milk records? — 
No; I don’t think there are three farmers in the county 
keeping them. 


Lady Emly 

19041. Lady Emly. — As I have never given evidence 
before a Commission, I would like to read from some 
notes I have prepared, and you can question me after- 
wards or as I go along. I had tins winter between 
eighty and ninety winter cows. 1 sell milk all the 
year round, both in Limerick and to the labouring 
class in my own neighbourhood. I also rear a con- 
siderable number of calves. I have this year, between 
oats and green crops, up to fifty acres of tillage, in- 
cluding thirteen acres of fresh broken land. In Spring, 
Summer, and up to mid-Autumn, cataracts of milk 
flow into Limerick town, and are available for the 
people and at not unreasonable prices. In the country 
districts, however, with which I am acquainted, 
though there is plenty of milk during those months, 
it is not available to any great extent for the labour- 
ing class. The milk is sent tc the creamery. Of 
course, there are some farmers who are willing to sell 
milk to the labourers employed by them. 

19042. The Chairman. — Do you know if the 
creameries sell milk? — In my own district there is a 
eo-operative creamery that sells milk to labourers. 
They were selling it only to their principal customers; 
but to-day, I was told, they are selling it to anyone 
who wants it at eightpence a gallon. Undoubtedly 
there is a very great scarcity of milk, both in town 
and country in Limerick during the winter months. 
The want of milk has resulted in some localities in an 
actual dislike of milk by the children. It is perfectly 
extraordinary the small quantity of milk that a 
labourer, even with a fairly large family, will con- 
sume — a pint a day among five or six persons, and a 
pint and a half amongst a family of ten. These 
figures apply to labourers earning from 11s. to 
18s. a week. Colouring is what they term the milk. 
They only use it to colour their tea. Give a labourer, 
however, the chance of keeping a goat and he will 
keep a goat, and five goats. Only a few years ago 
there was a farm in my locality of about 600 acres, 
on which grazed forty or fifty goats. The farmer was 
a very kind man, and he usecl to let all his neighbours 
turn in their goats on his land, but he died, I am 
sorry to say. 

19043. These good people die? — Yes. The goats in 
my district are, as a rule, a played out breed. Since 
the introduction of motors they are being gradually 
evicted from their ranches, the public roads. The 
police are frightfully severe in some parts. 

19044. Mr. "Wilson. — Mv experience is that the goat 
is the one animal that can be relied on to get out of the 
way of the motor-car? — The police in some districts 
where the motors go are very severe, but in the 
mountainous roads they don’t interfere. I attribute 
the scarcity of milk to— (lj The want of winter dairying; 
(2) the rust that has so deeply bitten into the plough- 
share, to grass, grass, and nothing but grass; (3) the 
injudicious mating of cattle; (4) the Jack-of-all-trades 
eow; (5) selling suckie heifer calves and buying •in 


examined. 

calf heifers at prices that foreshadow the Bankruptcy 
Court; (6) the side lines on the County Committees of 
Agriculture ; the tethering of the County Committees 
of Agriculture by the Department as goats are 
tethered; (7) the want of instruction in even the most 
elementary veterinary knowledge; (8) the want of all 
agricultural education. 

19045. Mr. Campbell. — What is the Jack-of-all- 
trades-cow? — The cow which, if it fails in its milk, 
will do for the butcher. It would be superfluous for 
me, before this Commission, to point out the annual 
heavy loss entailed to Ireland by reason of the want 
of winter dairying. It is, however, beyond yea or 
nay, that there is amongst the great body of the 
farmers of County Limerick a deep-seated conviction 
that winter dairying does not pay. Sixpence a gallon 
for milk in the winter months, they will tell you, is 
not a paying price," and sixpence a gallon for milk is 
the winter creamery price. On the other hand, a 
factory in Limerick offered ninepence a gallon for 
three months, and sevenpence a gallon for two months, 
for winter milk. They advertised extensively, and in 
plenty of time, and i am told that they did not get 
the supply they expected. Perhaps the hand-separator 
might be availed of more extensively than is ' the 
custom. Tillage may, perhaps, be increasing in 
County Limerick. There cannot, however, be the 
shadow of a doubt that we include in tillage much 
that emphatically is not tillage — headlands, along which 
motor-cars, two abreast, might comfortably seek to 
break records, the land scratched and not ploguhed, 
plots gaudy with charlock and bristling with thistles. 
There is little manure and no elbow grease. The worst 
bit of land is always the bit to be broken; no wonder 
it returns the compliment and breaks the man who 
broke it. Referring to good land. “ It would be a sin 
to break such land, it has such a fine skin on it,” is 
a constant saying. Bad cloth bad coat, bad land bad 
tillage. It is, in some localities, difficult to get good 
ploughmen, impossible to get young ploughmen. At 
the ploughing matches, instituted by the County Com- 
mittee of Agriculture, it was with considerable difficulty 
that entries were engineered. It should be a condition 
in any compulsory transfer of land that a certain number 
of acres of the land so transferred should be annually 
tilled. Another cause of the scarcity of milk is the 
injudicious mating of cattle. Little, if any, attention 
is paid to obtaining milking strains. Any sire is a 
good sire when the calves are sold. The cow with the 
heavy shoulders is preferred to the wedge-shaped eow. 
An indifferent milker is prized if, ” should anything 
happen,” she will fatten well. ” To pull through the 
summer ” and 11 to pull through the winter ” is better 
understood than to feed and to manure for milk. If 
anything should happen to a cow it is at once kill, 
and but seldom cure. The ever well filled columns 
of veterinary queries in those papers devoted to the 
interests of agriculture are an eloquent argument in 
favour of imparting to farmers even the most elementary 
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instruction in veterinary knowledge. These are typical 
questions : “ flow to run a cow dry,” •• Calf with 
swollen knee," “ Cow with lumps." It should seem 
unnecessary to say so, though really it is not unneces- 
sary, that veterinary knowledge iB not acquired in one 
lecture, however eminent the lecturer may be. If the 
provisions of the Cowsheds and Dairies Order be really 
enforced in County Limerick, milk, dear enough at 
present, may, very conceivably, he twice as dear. The 
small farmers may not possibly comply with the 
structural- arrangements required. You may build a 
nursery without a permit from oven Mr. Lloyd George, 
but you may not, in Ireland, build a cowshed without 
an approval nod from the Department. I am afraid 
I am hard on the Department. 

19046. Mr. Camimiell. — It is the Local Government 
Board you should have there? — Correct that, please. I 
pity the cow-keeper who would venture to enact the 
role of Arbiter Diegan titmun to the blossoming Hebes 
of his cow-sheds. The choral symphony of the milkers 
should be embalmed in a phonograph record, to be fired 
off only in the presence, of men and militant suffragettes; 
women and children might ho excluded. Again, 
though the intention of the framers of the Dairies and 
Cowsheds Order is good, the vagaries of the Order would 
suggest that these gentlemen have not seen a largo 
herd of cows milked iu rain, in sloppy fields, and driven 
over saturated pastures through mud-bound gaps. 
Terrible. Quite so. I am dealing with the real, and 
uot- with the ideal. If nil this apron and soap legisla- 
tion be strictly enforced, then a circumnavigating 
laundry and millinery shop must accompany every 
large herd to the milking grounds. We fought this 
Order very bitterly in Limerick. I have referred to 
the tethering of the County Committee of Agriculture 
by the Department. Let me give just one example — I 
might give many — of the methods of the Department, 
and the result. This iH an extract from the Minutes 
of the Limoriek Suh-Committco for Live Stock, at the 
meeting held on the 20tli Fobruary, 1904 : — 

“ With reference to the Minute of the Sub-Committee 
for Live Stock, at their meeting held on the 13tli 
January, 190-4, directing the Chairman (Mr. John Ryan, 
Killenure), with the assistance of the Secretary, to 
draft a scheme for the formation of a Herd Book for 
County Limerick : the following scheme was submitted 
for approval : — 

“ The Department of Agriculture having signified its 
intention of assisting in the formation of a Herd Book 
for County Limerick, the County Sub-Committee for 
Live Stock would submit the following- scheme for 
approval : — That shows of Dairy Cows be held in the 


several rural districts of the County, in the early part 
of May of each year, and attended by three judges, 


one to be appointed by the Department, and two by 
the County Committee. That the same number, two 
hundred, of nominations be given each district as is 


given this year under the Horse Improvement Scheme, 
provided animals of sufficient merit are exhibited. That 


it be an instruction to the judges, when considering 
shapes, general for mat ion, etc., of the animals, to take 
millc-producing qualities into special account. That 
tko selected cows he put to a thoroughbred shorthorn 
bull of the milking strain approved of by the Depart- 
ment. That at subsequent annual shows the produce 
of previously selected cows and approved hulls ■ be 
eligible to compete, and on the judges considering them 
of sufficient merit, he entered in the Herd Book. That 
there bo no limitation to the valuation of farmers eoiu- 
priing at those shows." 

The Committee unanimously approved of the above 
scheme. This scheme was, on the proposition of Mr. 
Gubbins, present Chairman of the Limerick County 
Council, unanimously adopted at a meeting of the 
County Committee, held on the 20th of February, 1004. 
tins scheme was not approved of by the Department, 
if it be not irreverent to say so, " The stone which 
‘‘>e buildorH refused is become the headstone of the 
comer. ' Yes. The Limerick County Committee of 
Agriculture is a body of experts. They are a splendid 
body of farmers. 

19047. The. Chairman. — Have yon thought of any 
cueme whereby it would be possible to provide a milk 
upply f or the labouring classes in districts where milk 
1 l 10ff available? — Not unjess you had a depot, 
"' 0,,ld b<! ™ry 

A. depot may seem to suit the needs of a 
to l, 18 population, but it would bo hardly possible 
Doif 1 ? v de o p0ts * n c °uvonient centres to suit a scattered 
nolL* i?' — d saw an arrangement suggested in the 
y 8 “y which school children could bring back milk 
to their parents. 
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' 19049. That has been attempted in one district in 
tins county, and I believe it did not meet with the 
approval of the school manager. An attempt was made 
to supply children with milk?— Yes. It might make 
it unpleasant if they did not pay their accounts, bub 
in my district they are well supplied with milk, because 
we supply everyone _ ourselves ; no one is refused, 
i'jveryone can get milk winter and summer at eiekt- 
pence a gallon. ° 

,, 1 , 90 f’ 0 - Mr- Wilson.— Y ou are definitely of opinion 
that the labourers do nob buy enough milk?— They 
don’t care for it. J 

19051. They prefer tea? — Yes. 

19052 The Chairman.— I t is want of appreciation of 
the food valuo of milk on the part of those responsible 
for the bringing up of children ?— Yes. Milk has died 
out considerably as an article of diet. 

19058. Dr. Mookuead. — A re they buying more new 
n J • „ sin , oe , “ ie y learnt of the advantage of partaking 
ot it? — I don’t think so. We have nur dniw in 


t think so, We have our dairy in 
existence only for five years. Before we began, the 
poorer classes bought condensed milk; they only use 
nulls as a colouring for tea. I have a great difficulty 
in getting sick people, to buy milk. The children don’t 
seem to care for it. In my schools they throw away 
toa with colouring. 

19054. They are so used to tea without milk?— Yes. 

19055. Mr. Wilson. — That is a matter of education? 
— les. I don’t think they like the taste of milk. At 
the workhouse we have got a very nice hospital. I 
went there the. other day and talked to a number of 
people suffering from tuberculosis. There were twenty 
men, some of whom were iu a very advanced state of 
tuberculosis, and they all told me the same story, that 
it was from wot clothes and wet boots they got the 
tuberculosis, and, not from drinking milk. I think it 
is a satisfactory thing in a way to know that it is not 
milk alone that causes tuberculosis. They come into 
our hospitals and they say the disease is caused by 
wet clothes and wet boots. It is not amongst the 
rich that tuberculosis is so prevalent as amongst the 
poor. The. women who also suffer from tuberculosis 
in the hospital gave me the same reason ; so in the 
County Limerick I don’t think the milk is so bad. 

19056. The Chairman. — It is not suggested that the 
milk in Limerick is the means of disseminating the 
germ of tuberculosis, but at the same time would it 
not be desirable that the milk should be produced under 
the most cleanly conditions possible? — Certainly. 

19057. The Dairies and Cowsheds Order aims at the 
clean and healthy production of milk?— The Order will 
ruin the trade. If the cowshed is lower than the yard, 
how is the farmer to get his levels and then do the 
concreting? We have done concreting ourselves and 
it is frightfully expensive. Of course, it is splendid to 
try and insist upon cleanliness as much as possible. 

19058. Really the aim and object of the persons 
responsible for putting that Order into force was to 
provide for the production of milk under clean and 
healthy conditions ?-^-Of course, I agree that it is 
necessary to have milk as good as possible, but not to 
enforce too many hard conditions on the farmers. 

19059. Supposing eighty per cent, of persons sending 
milk to n creamery were treating it in a proper way, 
and that twenty per cent, were careless in toe handling 
of their milk, would not toe efforts of toe eighty per 
cent, be lost by the carelessness of the other twenty 
per cent. ? — Of course they would. 

19060. When the bulk supply is made up all the 
milk would be contaminated? — I believe they do return 
mills that is not clean at toe creameries. 

19061. The number of instances in which it is refused 
is very few. We have been told that if it is refused 
by one creamery it will be taken by another, so that 
it goes into human consumption not under hygienic 
conditions, and is a source of danger to toe public 
health? — Of course, it is. 


19062. Mr. Wilson. — There has been so far, where- 
cver we have been, only one or two people who have 
stated that the Order lias put anyone out of the 
business, and where such a result was reported it 
was admitted that the farmers who were put. out of 
trade should not be in toe dairy business, owing to toe 
condition in which they kept their byres and cattle? — 
You might very conceivably have prejudiced inspectors. 

19068. What follows from my remark is that the 
inspectors should enforce the rules with a reasonable 
amount of intelligence? — I don’t like even the possi- 
bility of having to suffer from harsh inspectors. 

19064. You don’t object to the principles of the 
Order? — No, but it is undoubtedly hard on the farmer 
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19066. The Chairman. — Numerous people engaged in 
the trade have given evidence before the Commission, 
and they have confessed that the Order does not impose 
unreasonable conditions, and that any man who is 
engaged in carrying out the trade intelligently has no 
reason to complain of the provisions of the Order? — 
That is very satisfactory. 

19066. "We have had that statement made time and 
again? — Yes. 

19067. Don’t you think that the keeping of the 
manure heap near the byre is an objectionable pro- 
ceeding? — Quite so. 

19068. And if the Order did no more than compel 
the cow-keeper to remove the manure to a reasonable 
distance it would have accomplished something that is 
useful? — Yes. 

19069. And would not impose, a hardship on the 
person who is compelled to do it? — No. 

19070. And unless they are compelled they won’t do 
it?— -I am certain it has done good, and will do good 
if it is not interpreted too literally. 

19071. One does not contemplate that hardship would 
be inflicted and that reasonable time would not be 
given to persons whose premises were not in a suitable 
condition to make the necessary alterations? — Yes. 

19072. Under these conditions you would not have 
any very great aversion to the provisions of the Order? 
— No, as regards the manure heap. Another thing 
seems hard — the washing of the cows. Again, water 
was dreadfully scarce last year. I think also the 


milkers would refuse to wash their hands after each 

19078. Mr. Campbell. — Have you ever seen their 
hands when they were milking? — I think it is better 
not to see any of these kind of things too closely. In 
India I was told not to go near the kitchen or I would 
not eat anything. Look at the fruit that is sold in 
the shops. Consider the microbes. 

19074. You really would not object to a regulation 
compelling the dairymaid to wash her hands?— I would 
expect they would refuse. There is a great difficulty- 
in getting dairymaids. They won’t wash their hands. 
They are very independent. A dairymaid has got 
about ten cows to milk, and is she to change her apron 
every time she milks a cow. 

19075. I don’t think that is in the Order? — I don't 
think you will get them to wash their hands. You 
have to get the dairymaids from Kerry. The farmers 
are at the mercy of their dairymaids completely. 

19076. The Chairman. — Is there any other view of 
the question, Lady Emly, you would like to present 
to us?— I don’t think so. I would not like you to think 
I am altogether opposed to the Order; not at all. I 
think there is a great deal of good in it if it is not too 
rigidly enforced. We have it in operation in Lime- 
rick, and the inspector comes to our dairy. 

19077. Do you keep milk records? — No, I have not 
done so. It is a big business. I know by the money 
how many gallons have been sold. 

19078. The money is the record? — Yes, for me. 


The Commission then adjourned to Killamey on the following day. 


THIRTY-FOURTH DAY.— SATURDAY, 27th APRIL, 1912. 

The Commissioners met in the Town Hall, Killamey, at 2.30 p.m. 

Present:— P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard ; Miss Margaret McNeill; 
George A. Moorhead, Esq., p.r.c.s.i. ; Alec. Wilson, Esq., j.p. ; John R. Camp- 
bell, Esq., b.sc. ; Professor A. E. Mettam, b.sc., p.r.c.v.s. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. J. Alec. Hewson, M.R.C.V.S., examined. 


19079. The Chairman. — I understand, Mr. Hewson, 
you are a member of the veterinary profession in the 
town of Killamey? — Yes, sir. 

19080. Do you hold any publie appointment? — Yes, 
I am Inspector under the local authority. I hold 
the position of Inspector under the Dairies and Cow- 
sheds Order under the Urban Council. 

19081. Has the Order been put into force by the 
Rural Council? — No. 

19082._ Would you kindly say what has been done 
by the Urban Council in order to enforce the provisions 
of the. Order? — We have been going round inspecting 
the dairies, and we have made a lot of improvements. 

19083. Reporting to the Council breaches of the 
Order? — Yes; once a month. 

19084. What co-operation have you received from the 
owners of the dairies in the matter of carrying out the 
improvements you require?— Well, as little as they 
possibly can, but we have got ample co-operation from 
the urban Council; in fact, they nave practically given 
me a free hand. 

19085. Have you gone the length of prosecuting 
people for breaches of the Order?— YeB. 


19086. With what result?— We get them fined and 
we get the necessary orders for the improvements, and 
I have seen that the improvements have been carried 
out, except in one case. 

19p. What happened in regard to that particular 
ease. The whole place was condemned; the owner 
kept two cows and he has given up keeping cattle. 

19088. Is registration enforced by the Urban Council? 
—Yes. 


19089. And there are no milk-sellers in Killamey 
who have not been registered?— Not to my knowledge. 


19090. Has anything been done in the rural district 
in regard to registration? — They are advertising for a 
veterinary inspector. They first started advertising for 
the position at a very low salary, and they are increasing 
it. There was no application' up to this, but I under- 
stand that about this day fortnight they will appoint 
a veterinary inspector. I think they wanted to get a 
veterinary inspector at £20 a year, and now they have 
gone up to jG45. 

19091. Is the milk supply of the town raised within 
the urban area? — Very little of it. 

19092. The greater part of it comes from the rural 
district? — Yes. 

19093. Has the milk supply ever been suspected of 
being the cause of an outbreak of infectious disease?— 
Yes. 

19094. And what action is taken under these circum- 
stances? — Well, there was a case here this year at the 
Asylum, where the milk supplied was suspected to have 
caused typhoid fever, and the contractor was warned 
off. I think the Resident Medical Superintendent re- 
fused to take his milk, and he supplied some of his 
private customers, and one of the children got typhoid 
fever. 

19095. The Commission would be more interested in 
knowing -what action the local authority took, rather 
than the Asylum authorities. What action was taken 
by the Urban authority in order to safeguard the 
health of the town? — Tliis happened to be outside the 
urban area. 

19096. Was milk sent in to Killamey by this 
particular dairy other than to the Asylum? — I cannot 
say that, but I heard from private sources it was. 

19097. Was any action taken to prevent the sale of 
milk from the suspected dairy by the local authority?— 
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The matter was brought up at a meeting of the local 
authority, but it was stated that there was no milk 
supplied in the town by this particular dairy. 

19098. "Were the Urban Council satisfied that no 
milk was supplied to the inhabitants in Killarney from 
this particular dairy?— They were unable to trace any 
supply- 

19099. And yet you stated that you thought the child 
of one customer had contracted typhoid fever? — Yes. 

19100. Did the Urban Council ever seek to make an 
inspection of the outside dairies in order to ascertain 
in what condition the milk was produced which 
supplied the people under their care? — Not to my 
knowledge. The Chairman of the Urban Council is 
here and may bo able to give you evidence on that 
point. 

19101. Do you think that would be a desirable power 
to have conferred on local authorities? — I do. 

19102. Would you be in favour of the general 
application of the Order over the entire country? — I 
would. 

19103. Would you have any objection to having the 
administration of tho Order controlled by some central 
authority, or would you prefer leaving it in the hands 
of the local authority?— I would prefer it to be under 
the local authority if they gave us a free hand like 
the Urban Council have given mo. 

19104. Do you think that would conduce to uniform 
administration, leaving each particular veterinary 
officer to fix his own standard? — Yes. 

19105. Would it not be likely that the different 
officers would have different ideas as to what would 
constitute a counsel of perfection? — Well, of course, it 
would in a way. We all have our own ideas. 

19100. I put it to you as a professional man, would 
it not lead to a more uniform administration of the 
Order if the local officers were either directly under 
the control of the central authority, or liable to 
inspection by an officer under the control of a central 
body? — Well, if he was only liable to inspection by an 
officer of a central body I would be in favour of it. 

19107. Has any suggestion been made at the Rural 
District Council meeting as to the enforcement of the 
provisions of the Order?— Yes; I have mentioned that 
they are about to appoint an officer. It is a question 
of salary, pure andsimplc, with them. I have offered 
to take up the position at £50 a year, and they have 
come up from £20 to £45. 

19108. There is a probability of a bargain being 
made? — Yes. 

19109. Has any pressure been put on the local 
authority to compel them to carry out the provisions 
of the Order? — Dr. McCormack tried to expostulate 
with them, but that is all he did. 

19110. No more drastic measures were enforced? — 
No. 

19111. You are not aware whether they have 
discussed the question of an appointment? — For nearly 
two years they have been discussing it. 

19il2. They cannot be accused of arriving at a hasty 
conclusion ? — No. 

19113. Would you be in favour of licensing dairy- 
keepers? — Yes. 

19114. And you would confer on the local authority 
the power to issue a licence, say, for twelve months, 
and if the person to whom the licence was granted 
failed to conform with the. regulations it could be with- 
held ?— Certainly . 

19115. Lady Everakd. — Is it your opinion that all 
the by-products of milk should be under the same 
provisions as now milk? — Yea. 

19116. Is there much separated milk used in 
Killarney? — Very little. The nearest creamery here is, 
1 suppose, about four miles away — Ballyliar. 

.19117. Is milk plentiful in Killarney? — If you call 
it milk, there is a fair supply, but good milk is very 
scarce. 

19118. Then I understand you to say that the 
killarney Rural District Council has not put the Order 
into force yet? — No; they are considering the matter 
a gain at a meeting they are. holding to-day. There is a 
meeting of the Board to-day, and the matter will be 
discussed. 

• Have you no Food and Drugs Acts Inspector 

m Killarney? — Yes; the police — Sergeant Fx-encli. 

19120. Has he taken samples of milk for analysis? — 
f 1 ® “ as > and there have been prosecutions, but I don't 
Know whether there have been any lately. 


Mr. 3. Alec. Hewson, M.R.C.V.S.— 27th April, 1912. 

19121. Do you know if the fines imposed were 
sufficient to deter people repeating the offence? — I am 
sure they were not sufficient. 

19122. Do you think that the children don 't get 
sufficient milk, owing to the fact that their parents 
don’t understand its full value?— Thev don’t get 
sufficient good milk. 

19123. Do the parents understand the food value of 
milk? — I don't think they do. 

19124. Prof. Mettam. — W hat do you mean by saying 
that milk of a certain quality comes into the town? — 

Some of the milk is the poorest you could get any- 
where. It is deficient in fat and adulterated. 

19125. You think it has been robbed of fat and that 
water has been added to it?— Yes. The farmers don’t 
feed their cattle properly. They can get 25s. a ton 
for turnips, and they would rather sell them than feed 
their cattle properly. 

19126. What is the general condition of the cattle 
producing milk— are they a good type of animal?— A 
poor type. 

19127. Is there much tuberculosis in cattle in your 
district? — A good deal. 

19128. Is there much tuberculosis, so far as you are 
aware, amongst children?— The Medical Officer of 
Health is here and will answer that question. 

19129. As regards the production of milk, is there a 
fair quantity of milk coming into the town in the 
winter time? — No. 

19130. Is it customary here for the cows to calve 
in the early spring? — Yes. 

19131. There is no winter dairying? — Very little. 

All the land around here is in the hands of a few 
people. There is a big demesne and the lakes on one 
side, and all the land on that side is practically in the 
hands of a few people, who keep it for dry stock. 

19182. Do the cottiers and labourers keep any goats? 

— A few of them keep goats in the country. 

19133. Not in the neighbourhood of the town? No. 

I don't think there are more than three or four goats 
that I see going through the town. 

19134. Consequently there is not much goat’s milk 
available? — No. 

19135. Do people go in for tea in lieu of milk? — 

They like plenty of tea, especially the lady kind. 

19136. Mr. Wilson. — W ith regard to tuberculosis 
amongst the cows, what happens when you discover 
a tuberculous animal? — At the present moment we do 
nothing. 

19137. You have not yet put into force the Tuber- 
culosis Prevention Act? — No. I saw a cow in an. 

advanced state of tuberculosis, and the owner is trying 
to keep her alive on the off-chance of the Act coming 
into operation and allowing him compensation. 

19138. Is there any security that milk from such a 
cow is not used in the public supply? — I always make 
them keep such cows separate, but they can "do very 
little, because they have only a limited accommodation 
for their cattle. 

19139. That, of course, is important, but I was also 
thinking of the supply of milk a cow of that kind would 
give. What have you got to satisfy yourself that that 
milk is not consumed? — I give them a draught to dry 
up the cow at once, and then they fatten her and sell 
her to someone else. 

19140. Would you agree that that is highly unsatis- 
factory? — Yes, but what can they do. 

19141. And also a serious risk to the public health? — 

Yes; certainly. 

19142. What objection is there in the Council to 
enforce the provisions with regard to compensation for 
animals of that type; is it lack of knowledge? — It is a 
thing that has never been properly put before the Board, 
because they have not adopted the Act in the Rural 
District. 

19143. Have you ever reported emphatically in 
favour of not only using the Act in general terms, but 
giving specific instances of danger arising from tuber- 
culous auimals? — Yes ; and in Rathmore I have given a 
certificate to a farmer that his animal was dying, and 
I said, “ You cau take that into the Board* and see 
what you can do about it,” but he had not the pull 
with the Board, and there you. are. 

19144. One of the suggestions that has been made 
before this Commission about getting rid of such 
animals was this ; that in the event of an animal such 
as you spoke of being discovered by the veterinary 
surgeon in the course of his rounds, it should be de- 
stroyed at the cost of the owner. On the other hand. 
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if any cow-keeper had reason to suspect an animal 
of being ill, if he called in veterinary assistance, and 
if the vet., having received warning from the fanner, 
discovered the animal to be tuberculous, the farmer 
should get full compensation? — It would be a great 
inducement to them to get rid of their diseased cattle. 

19145. Is there any better plan that you can suggest? 
— It is the only way of getting rid of these cattle. 

19146. You say that neither creameries nor winter 
dairying are of any importance in the immediate 
neighbourhood ? — N o. 

19147. What happens to the milk that is not con- 
sumed in the town? — There is plenty of demand for 
the milk that is coming into the town. 

19148. I suppose the tourist invasion accounts for a 
large consumption of milk? — Yes. 

19149. What is the price? — About eightpence a 
gallon. 

19150. The increased demand caused by the tourists 
has not put the price above the ordinary penny a 
pint? — No. 

19151. Mr. Campbell. — Have you many labourers’ 
cottages in Killamey district? — In the rural district 
there would be about six hundred cottages. 

19152. What are the occupants of these cottages 
doing to get a supply of milk? — Some of them keep a 
goat, and I think a good many of them working with 
a farmer get milk from him, and it is deducted oS 
their wages. 

19153. You only think that? — I know it in a good 
many instances. 

19154. That is the custom? — Yes, in a good many 
instances. 

19155. Even where the labourer does not work con- 
tinuously with the farmer? — A good many of them buy 
milk from a neighbour, and a good many of them take 
milk, and give work in the springtime for it. 

19156. That is to say, a labourer may be in the 
employment of a farmer for a few months, but he may 
supply milk to the labourer all the year round? — Yes. 

19157. Are you sure of that? — Yes. 

19158. That is a practice in this countryside? — Yes. 

19159. A well-established practice? — Yes. 

19160. Do any of the labourers keep Kerry cows? — 
They cannot on an acre of land. 

19161. Because there is a proposal in Limerick to 
give the labourers a Kerry cow? — Yes; but you must 
give them an extra acre of land. The labourer cannot 
keep a cow on the acre of land. 

19162. Not on a good acre in Limerick? — They might 
do it on a good acre in Limerick. 

19163. But you don’t think it would be possible 
here? — No; the land is not good enough. 

19164. What is the price of a Kerry cow coming into 
milk here? — I would refer you to Sir. Neill — a great 
Kerry breeder — who will answer the question for you. 
About .£8 10s., I think, would be the price. 

19165. A stripper? — Yes. 

19166. With her second or third calf? — Yes, £8 or 
£8 10s. 

19167. You said that the milk was adulterated? I 

say that some of the milk is very poor. 

19168. That must be due to adulteration, because I 
don’t believe the cows in Kerry, of whatever breed, 
are one bit worse than other cows? — I should say they 
are a great deal better than otber cows. 

19169. Is not the milk of the Kerry cow richer than 
the ordinary? — Yes, and better. 

19170. And yet you say it is adulterated and poor? — 
They are not all Kerry cows. I say the milk is 
wretchedly poor, and I stick to my statement. 

19171.' What evidence have you that it is poor? 

Prosecutions in the Courthouse, and I hear the com- 
plaints of the people. 

19172. How do you get milk for vourself? — I live in 
a hotel. 

19178. How do they get their milk — is the bad mill 
supplied to you? — No. 

19174. Because I don’t believe there is so much 
adulteration as all that?— Well, it is very poor milk. 

19175. If it is really poor, and if you can positively 
prove to me that it is poor, it is adulterated, because 
I don't believe your cows give poor milk? — You were 
talking of Kerry cows. 

19176. I am talking of any cows in Kerry. Your 

land is such that you could not get poor milk? 

Farmers will get 25s. a ton for turnips, and they prefer 
to sell them at that price than feed their cows properly. 


19177. If I got 25s. a ton for turnips I would sell 
them too, and buy something else?— Yes. 

19178. You talked about one man’s place that you 
closed up. What is your standard of perfection in a 

cow-byre; who sets up the standard for you? 

The gentleman who prosecuted iu that case — Mr. 
Moriarty, solicitor— is here and will be examined. It 
was proved that the shed was almost down on the 
cow’s back, and if the cow walked out she could almost 
bring the cabin with her. There was also no drainage 
and the floors were bad. 

19179. Do you insist on a concrete floor? — Yes. 
19180. How many of the people sending milk to 
Killamey have concrete fiooi-B in their byres? — All in 
the urban district have concrete floors. 

19181. All of them? — Yes. That is the first thing I 
lay down. 

19182. You don’t insist on the. full cubic space laid 
down by the Order? — I do. 

19183. What is the cubic space area?— I like to lay 
down 1,200 cubic feet— to give them plenty of space. 

19184. You would not be. satisfied with 500?— You 
might as well give them 1,200. 

19185. The Order provides for 500? — If you go for 
1,200 they will split the difference ; 1,200 feet in a 
closed yard is not very much more than 500 feet in 
an open space. 

19186. You are talking of byres in the town?— Yes; 
I have nothing to say to the regulations in the country. 

19187. There must he. some farmers within the urban 
area? — There are only four cowsheds within the urban 
area. 

19188. Let us suppose that the Rural Council carry 
out the Order, what would your standard be? — I would 
like to have 600 cubic feet. 

19189. And will you insist upon a concrete floor? — 
Yes; and a channel. The concrete floor is not much 
good unless you have a channel. 

19190. Would not cobbles do in some cases? — No. 
19191. You will insist on concrete? — I will. It is 
better for the farmer in the end, and it is more satis- 
factory. 

_ 19192. Prof. Mettam. — Are you permitted to go out- 
side the urban area into the rural district? — No. 

19193. Supposing you were not appointed veterinary 
inspector to the. Rural District Council, would you be 
permitted to go into the rural district to make 
inspections of premises belonging to persons who are 
bringing milk into the town? — That I cannot say. I 
don’t know whether the owner of the cattle would 
permit me to go into his byre. 

19194. If you have not the power, don’t you think 
it would be a valuable, implement for you to have the 
right to go to the outside area and inspect milk that 
was being supplied to the town? — Yes. 

19195. Do you think you should have the power to 
follow up the milk to the fountain-head? — Yes. 

19196. Mr. Campbell. — But suppose the Rural 

Council appoint another gentleman as veterinary 
inspector? — I suppose the best horse must jump the 
ditch then. 

. 19197. The unfortunate, farmer would have two 
inspectors to deal with then?— Wc would not clash. 
.That is not likely to occur so far as Killamey is con- 
cerned. 

1^198- There is no uniformity in the administration 
°* ‘ke Order? — There, are regulations laid down. 

19199. Yes; but don’t you tell me you would like 
t0 1 ooT^i cubic feet of air space?— Yes. 

19-00. You are. asking for double what the law allows? 
looivi “ P leufc y °* space. 

19-01. Lady Everard. — A witness that was examined 
vT ij us * n Dublin suggested that veterinary inspectors 
should be furnished with a definite list of questions in 
connection with their examination of byres under 
me Order. Do you think that would be advisable?— 


19202. I think you had one or two outbreaks of 
disease directly traceable to milk? — There was one this 
l +v. Killarne y a “d one last summer in Killorglin, 
■Ji,. mere was a very strong representation from 
rwi ° ! 'S, ln to the Killarney Rural Council to adopt the 
aer > because the farmers in Killorglin lost a lot by it. 
19203. The Chairman. — Killorglin is in the Killarney 
district?- -Yes. There, was an outbreak in Cromane, 
na it was conclusively proved that it was due to the 


,, Lady Everard. — Owing to not having adopted 

,, provisions of the Order they were unable to inspect 
me dairies?— I don’t know. 
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19205. The Chairman. — You are a medical practi- 
tioner, Doctor O’Sullivan, in Killarney? — Yes. 

19206. Do you hold any public appointments? — I 
am Medical Dispensary Officer and Medical Officer of 
Health, Killarney Dispensary District, and Medical 
Officer for the Infirmary. 

19207. Is there any scarcity of milk for the working- 
class population in your district? — Up to this year there 
was a great scarcity in the Killarney Urban District, 
but I think the Women's National Health Association, 
with the co-operation of Mrs. Hamlyn-Borrer, got rid 
of that difficulty, and unless certain precautions are 
taken that scarcity may recur. 

19208. What steps were taken to obviate the diffi- 
culty? — We had a mooting of the Women’s National 
Healtli Association, and wo decided to approach a 
largo dairyman living outside the town who had a herd 
of Kerry cattle, and ask him would he be prepared to 
supply milk. Ho told us he would, and then wo made 
arrangements to get a house in the town; we put a 
woman in charge of it and gave her 5s. a week out of 
the funds of the society. The women on the com- 
mittee saw that the place where the milk was sold was 
kept clean. 

19209. What sort of co-operation did that schema 
meet with amongst the working classes? — Very good, 
indeed, during the winter when milk was scarce. I 
may say that wo got the milk in sealed cans. The 
cans were locked at Mr. Neill's place — lie is the farmer 
supplying the milk — and the woman in charge of the 
depot had a key for the cans. 

19210. Is it proposed to continue that arrangement 
during the summer months as well? — During the sum- 
mer milk is plentiful in the country, and other people 
besides regular suppliers bring in eanB of milk now and 
then and sell it in the town at a lower price than we 
get for it. Mr. Neill gave it to us at lOd. a gallon. 
If this kind of thing is permitted, Mr. Neill cannot 
•continue to supply us. 

19211. That is just the difficulty that confronts one 
everywhere — the inconstancy of the demand? — The de- 
mand is constant, but the supply is inconstant. The 
demand is pretty constant; it would be quite constant 
enough to ensure Mr. Neill to continue his supply if 
the extra supplies did not come in. 

Mr. Wilson. — A witness in Belfast referred to these 
men coming in with their supplies as ** cuckoo dairy- 

19212. The Chairman. — We were informed in other 
places that when the exchequer is depleted in the 
workingman’s homo towards the. end of tho week, milk 
is the first thing to be economised on, and that 
the demand on the first four days of the week may be 
constant enough. Coming to the end of the week there 
is no money to buy? — Our women in the National 
Health Association take a great personal interest in 
this milk question, and if any such cause as you have 
mentioned occurs, wo aro prepared to give credit. 

19213. That will obviate the difficulty? — Yes. 

19214. But I was looking at it from a purely com- 
mercial point, of view, knowing that milk is such a 
perishable article and that the person selling would ex- 
pect a regular and constant demand? — Wo want to 
get a regular and constant demand for Mr. Neill. 

19215. Is milk appreciated ns a food by the working 
classes? — More or less. We have been pointing out 
to them the value of it and its absolute necessity for 
growing children, but in many cases our words fall 
uiilk ^ GtUB ' ^^ IQn ou fd'k fed principally on 

You recognise that unless tho light is spread 
ae ordinary head of a workingman's family does not 
recognise the. value of milk as a food for the children ? 
milk ° n * tl,Q y realise the absolute necessity of 


fnn? 21 - 7 ' The y somct iino8 make investments in other 
loons just as expensive as milk and got worse results? 
•I don t know that. 

19218. They sometimes use condensed milk? — No; it 
13 vcl ".v rarely used here. 


19219. They give tea to children ?— Yes. 

TOn^bad ,V0U Relieve that is a good food? — It i 

three montlis hnve been hrougli 
i IT* kave seen it myself. They get accus 
to the taste of it as a man gets accustomed' t 


tho taste of alcohol; it is a poison. The tea also is 
very badly made. It is not an infusion; it is a decoc- 
tion. It is kept over the hob all day. 

19222. That is the worst form in which the fluid 
could be administered? — A dangerous form. 

19223. Have you ever heard the working classes 
complain that they cannot get milk to buy? — Yes. 

19224. In the ‘urban and rural districts?— Yes; 
wherever there is a creamery there is a great scarcity 
of. milk. That is one case ; in other places the farmer 
might have about ten cows, and he wants to complete 
a firkin of butter, and love or money would not get the 
milk from him. 

19225. Mr. Wilson. — You are not referring now to 
the creamery district?— No; to the home butter maker. 
He wants to complete his firkin for the Cork butter 
market, and he won’t sell a pint of milk. I have seen 
in the country children taking black tea, and I think 
that is an appalling state of affairs. 

19226. What have you to blame but the greediness 
of the farmer? — Yes. 

19227. Is there anything else? — No. I think the 
farmer ought to be compelled to give milk by some 
means or other. 

19228. The Chairman. — If the creameries were all 
obliged to sell milk, bow far do you think that would 
go to relieve the difficulty in the rural district?— Not 
very much, because the poor people cannot afford to 
go any great distance. 

19229. But would it be helpful? — Yes, in a small 
measure. 

19230. You know how many creameries would be 
working in the Killarney rural district? — I am only 
medical officer of the Killarney dispensary district. 

19231. What distance would it be necessary for the 
child of a working man to walk in order to secure a 
milk supply? — I think they ought to get it within a 
radius of half a mile. 

19232. What would be the longest distance they 
would go in case creameries were compelled to supply; 
would they be able to procure it by travelling two 
miles? — Some would have to travel six miles. 

19233. Of course, that would render the creameries 
useless so far as people having to travel six miles would 
be. concerned? — I think the creamery distribution in 
this part of the country is more or less useless. 

19234. "Where the creameries are scattered over a 
large area the distance between them would be too 
great for the working-classes to travel? — Yes, but I 
believe it would be helpful to some extent. 

19235. It would serve a certain radius? — Yes. 

19236. Do you think that different relations prevail 
to-day between the working population and the em- 
ployer compared with those which existed twenty 
years ago? — Yes, I think there is a great difference. 

19287. To what do you attribute that? — I was 
brought up in the country, and in my young days a 
great number, of labourers would be employed on the 
farm and their wives worked in the house" and went 
home with a can of milk in the evening. Milk was 
then very plentiful in the farmer’s house. Such a 
thing does not exist now. The labourer's wife in- 
variably went home in the evening with a can of skim 
milk. 

19238. Are there a great many cottages in the Kil- 
larney district? — Yes. 

19239. It has been suggested to 'us that the inde- 
pendence which the labourer has secured, by having 
won a home not under the control of the farmer, has 
altered the relations between the farmer and the 
labourer. Does that obtain in this district? — In 
some cases it docs. The labourer has a great deal of 
independence and he asserts it. On the other hand, 
he had a very bad house and he has got a fairly com- 
fortable house now. 

19240. He is, of course, entitled to that? — Yes. 

19241. But do you think that the altered relations 
have in some degree gone to aggravate the condition 
of things to-day? — "Well, I don’t know. It may in a 
small way. 

19242. At all events, it is not a leading factor? — 
No. 

19243. I am rather glad to hear that. Have you 
ever ordered a milk diet for any of your patients and 
been informed that they were unable to carry it out, 
owing to the difficulty in obtaining milk? — Yes. 

19244. In the Urban and Rural districts? — Yes, both. 
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19245. And that would nob arise from inability to 
buy? — It would nob arise from poverty. 

i9246. It was simply because they could nob pro- 
cure it?— Yes. That difficulty does not exist in. the 
town now, as I have explained to you, owing to the 
work of the Women's National Healtli Association. 

19247. Would you be in favour of the universal ap- 
plication of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order to all 
districts? — Yes. 

19248. And having it uniformly administered every- 
where? — Yes. 

19249. What do you think of administration from a 
central Authority? — I would approve of it. Then we 
would - know where we were. Each individual should 
not have his own fad. 

19250. The rules should be carefullv thought out, 
in the first instance, and when they were adopted 
there should be universal application of them?— Yes. 

19251. Do you think that the universal application 
of the Order would tend to the reduction of the milk 
supply, by driving people out of the trade? — There 
are lots of people in the trade that would be better 
out of it. If they were driven out you would have a 
better class coming in. 

19252. Have you ever suspected milk as being the 
cause of an infectious disease? — Yes; at Ratlimore 
there was an outbreak of enteric fever traced to milk. 
Infected milk got to the creamery, and all taking milk 
from the creamery got this fever. 

19253. What steps were taken by the Rural Au- 
thority in reference to the outbreak? — Tbe creamery 
was closed down. 

19254. What became of the milk? — The people whose 
milk was suspected had to keep it at home. They 
did not send it to the creamery anyvav. I am speak- 
ing of ten years ago. 

19255. It does not matter of what period you are 
speaking. The illustration is quite as good. The 
creamery was actually closed down for the time? — 
Yes. 

19256. Was the disease traceable to the illness of a 
person who was in charge of the creamery, or of a 
person who was supplying? — lb was traceable to a 
supplier to the creamery. 

19257. And, of course, the danger of dealing with a 
factory in which milk is taken in and mixed with 
other milk is unfortunately greater than where tbe 
milk of only one or two suppliers is dealt with? — Yes. 
I think myself that the Order should be enforced 
against every cowkeeper, whether he supplies milk or 
not. I think the cow ought to be looked after. 

19258. Mr. Wilson. — Is the creamery of which you 
spoke in operation at the present time? — It think it is. 

19259. Do you happen to know what improvement 
was made in the management of it, or in the handling 
of the milk?— No. 


19260. You don’t know if a pasteurising plant was 
put in?— No. 

19261. The Chairman. — Are you in favour of pas- 
teurisation of milk? — If necessary, but I think we 
ought to have the necessary safeguards for the pro- 
curing of good fresh milk. 

19262. You would aim at providing a clean and 
healthy supply without subjecting it to the process of 
pasteurisation? — I would. 


19263. Is there any objection to the use of pas- 
teurised milk in your experience? — There is an objec- 
*'° n ; First of all, you cannot get the people to do it 
efficiently. Very few people know how to pasteurise, 
and there are very few still who take the trouble to 
do it, and then it changes the milk. 

19264. It alters the taste? — Yes. 

19265. Have you formed any opinion as to the value 
of separated milk as a food?— I think it is bad. First 
of all, it is not desirable when it is deprived of its fat, 
and the process it undergoes does not make it as palat- 
nble. It is not as good a food as the ordinary skim 


19266. Of course, the aim and object of creamery 
management is to extract all the fat from the milk? 


1926/. And it is heated for the purpose of maki: 
the separation more complete?— I think something el 
happens, too. The animal fed on creamery separat 
milk is known as the creamery calf and ‘its skin 
sticking to its bone. 


19268. You think the creamery calf is hardly a 
specimen that is likely to improve tbe breed of dairy 
stock in the country? — I think it would have the oddo- 
site effect. 

19269. Has there been any deterioration in the dairy 
stock of tbe county? — I am not a farmer exactly. I 
don’t know that there is. I think that the stock are 
as good as ever they were. 

19270. Mr. "Wilson. — Except the creamery calf? 

There are not so many creameries here, and I am giad 
they are dying out. People are getting hand separa- 
tors. 

19271. The creameries are losing ground? — Yes. 
19272. Proprietary or co-operative or both? — Both. 
19273. Mr. Campbell— D oes your remark against 
separated milk apply to the separated milk in the far- 
mers own premises? — No, that is not so bad as the 
milk separated in the creamery. 

19274. Is that because it is not so thoroughly de- 
prived of its fab?— Yes. And it has not been sub- 
jected to the same high temperature. 

19275. You believe that the ordinary separated milk 
undergoes some process which changes it when going 
througli the machinery? — Yes. I have tasted the milk. 
It has a peculiar oily taste. I don’t know- what it is 
due to, but I would not drink creamery milk. 

19276. Its composition is all right? — They tell me 
it. is. Its composition is the same as the ‘ separated 
milk that comes from the farmer’s own separator. 

19277. And the farmers should, of course, get food 
to supply the fat that is extracted? — You have to sup- 
ply the fat. 

19278. That gives good calves then? — It ought; for 
human food it is not so valuable, and fat is a most 
important factor, especially for the children. 

19279. Do children get separated milk? — I think so, 
in some places. 

19280. Even tbe babies? — No: the mothers feed the 
babies in the country. I have seen a baby in a back 
lane three months old taking sweetened water out of 
a bottle. 

19281. That kind of diet would not be likely to pro- 
duce a vigorous constitution? — It produces what you 
would naturally expect — tuberculosis. 

19282. Is tuberculosis prevalent in your district? — 
Yes ; a good deal of it is due to bad housing. 

19283. That cause is diminishing owing to the opera- 
tions of the Labourers Acts? — That Act does not apply 
to tbe town. 

19284. You have artisans dwellings? — Yes; the 
Urban Council built dwellings which are let at a rent 
of 5s. or 6s. a week. No person living in a back lane 
can afford to pay that rent. You must supply them 
with houses at Is. 6d. or 2s. a week. Any money that 
is obtained for building dwellings for the poor is ob- 
tained under false pretences if you build a house that 
costs more than 2s. a week, because the poor cannot 
afford to pay a higher rent. 

19285. Obviously it is ridiculous to expect that a 
labourer can afford to pay 5s. or 6s. a week for a 
house? — It is absurd. I gave evidence at the inquiry 
into the scheme on artisans dwellings, and I described 
the condition of the people in the back lanes, and I 
suppose that had something to do in getting the loan. 

19286. Were any of the houses in the lanes de- 
molished in consequence of the erection of the new 
ones? — No. 

19287. So far as the occupants of the old habitations 
are concerned, the new houses might as well never 
have been built? — That is so. We had a discussion at 
the Council a number of years ago and .they said that 
there were better-class houses in the lanes and that 
the people from these would migrate to the new houses 
built by the Council and that the people from tbe 
worse houses would go into the better ones, but that 
did not happen. 

19288. What became of the. houses in which the 
people who are now residing in the artisans’ dwellings 
lived? — They are inhabited by people who came into 
the town — ex-policemen and other people. I con- 
demned a number of houses occupied by the poorer 
people, but there is no place to bouse the people living 
in them if the present insanitary dwellings were de- 
molished. 

19289. Dr. Moorhead . — If you had houses built, 
would not they have a prior claim? — You cannot get 
people paying 9d. a w r eek rent for a room into a 5s. 
house. You have to shift them into the Workhouse, 
and I have a great objection to that. 
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19290. Lady Eveiiaud. — Do you approve of goats? — 
y e s. I drank some goats’ milk in my young days 
and I am not a bad specimen. 

19291. Arc there any sheep used about here for 
milk? — No. 

19292. What is the price of milk in the Urban dis- 
trict?— 10d. a gallon in the winter and 8d. in the 


summer. 

19293. In the • depot that the Women’s National 
Health Association started, do they retail it at the 
same price as the ordinary milk vendor?; — Yes. In 

fact, I think we wore instrumental in getting the 
price lowered a bit. It was more than 10d., and I 
may say that we always supplied it at the same price 
we got it, and we pay for the distribution. 

19294. How is it managed — have you got a fund? — 
Mrs. Hamlyn-Borrer, I think, is the fund. 

19293. You consider that the Urban Council ought 
to have power to go into the rural district to inspect 
the supply of milk coming into the Urban district? — 
Yes. I think the officer appointed by the Urban dis- 
trict should have power to examine the premises from 
which all the milk coming into the Urban district 
comes. The most of the milk in the Urban district is 
raised in the Rural district, and I think the officer for 
the Urban Council should have power to see that the 
byres and cows are in proper condition. 

19296. Mr. Wilson. — Would you approve of the 
Medical Officer of London coming to Tipperary? — I 
think that is absurd. 

19297. Milk from Tipperary is consumed in London. 
I am putting an extreme ease? — In that case I don’t 
see why lie should not; moreover, if there was any 
infection due to the milk and that lie, considered that 
it was owing to the Tipperary milk. 

19298. I entirely agree. — Yes. 

19299. Mr. Campbell. — Or to Prance, for example? 
— Yes, or to America. 

19300. Lady Eveuahd.— You think the veterinary 
surgeon should have, power to go into the Rural Dis- 
trict? — Yes; since most of the milk consumed in the 
Urban district is raised in the Rural district. 

19301. As far as I understand, the. Killamey Rural 
Council has not put the Order into operation?— It has 
put the Order into operation, hut it has not appointed 
an Inspector. 

19302. Then I think the Order will be of very little 
use? — They will appoint an Inspector. 

19303. Do yon think that a list of questions ought 
to_ be drawn up for veterinary inspectors in connection 
with their examinations of byres?— I should say that 
there should be uniformity. I don’t care where the 
cow is so long ns there is sufficient air and cleanliness. 
Cubic space is absurd. There, is no use in having 1,200 
feet if there is not a circulation of fresh air. It is 
fresh air you want, not cubic space. 

19304. Do you consider that all the by-products of 
milk should be. under the same rules and regulations 
as new milk? — I think so. I think it is quite as ne- 
cessary to look after butter as after milk. I have seen 
in the rural district milk kept in a bedroom. I have 
seen it under the bed, and T have seen a cow tied 
m the kitchen. 


19305. That shows how. important it is to have the 
Order in operation in the rural district? — Yes. It is 
more necessary than in the urban district. 

19306. You have a man, the father of a family, who 
Keeps a cow and he sells the surplus milk? — That does 
not obtain here, because, a man cannot get grazing for 
a cow; the land being in the hands of Lord Kenmare — 
it is n deer-park and demesne land. 


10 ? 07 : retailor of milk keep a sufficient 

supp'y for his own family?— Yes; that is the primary 
]oct of getting the cow, and he sells the surplus. 
19308. We had evidence in a great many places 
wat a labourer who kept a cow sent all his milk to a 
weamery, and one man made .£19 out of the produce 
iat one cow and kept none for his family? — That 
is wrong. 


19309. Mr. Wilson. — It seems to fit in accurately 
your statement about the farmer who sends it to 
rnl„ C1 ' Cnn ? ery or rankea butter at home?— It fits in 
himself' PSS " ^* le * ftrmpr will rotnin a quantity for 


- bad stated that many farmers will 

-n °Y" f , amily in order send ns much milk 
possible to the creamery, and we were told that 
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the labourer who made this .£19 out of his cow had 
his children ill for want of milk, and it was explained 
to him that he was killing his own family, with .the 
result that this year he is retaining enough for them. 

He did it in ignorance? — I cannot understand why 
a “Jf» e should keep his own family hungry. 

19311. This labourer fed them on tea and bread?— 

I hat was due to ignorance. The child in many cases 
develops a Craving for tea. 

19312. Prof. Mettam. — Have you come across other 
milk-borne diseases than typhoid?— I cannot call to 
mind. 

19313. No cases of scarlet fever?— No. Tvphoid is 
a kind of disease which may exist for some time before 
it is discovered, but scarlet fever is discovered almost 
at once. 

19314. Have you known of a case of a person who 
is peeling milking a cow, and is it not likely that in 
such a case the scales might fall into the milk?— A 
person after peeling would scarcely have sufficient 
strength. Practically all our scarlet fever is sent into 
the hospital. 

19315. As regards the typhoid fever, was the actual 
patient run to earth in the outbreak to which vou have 
referred? — Yes: it was traceable to the house.' 

19316. Have you come across tvphoid carriers? — 

No. 


19317. Do you know the Widal test? — I do. 

19318. Do you think that it would be valuable if 
you were able to apply the Widal test to those about 
the dairy if you had suspicion that the disease was 
from that dairy? — The Widal test is more for diag- 
nosis; but the absence of the reaction does not mean 
that there is no enteric fever. 

19819. I think you may take it that if you got the 
Widal re-aetion you have got the infectious' individual? 
— -Yes, bub you can have the infectious individual 
without the reaction. 

19320. Perhaps it would only occur once in a thou- 
sand times. Do you think it would be wise for the 
medical officer to have power to go into the dairy 
where he suspects disease and apply the Widal test?— 
I think he could do it all right. I don’t think the 
people would raise any objection. 

19321. I don’t think' you could apply the test with- 
out the permission of the person? — I don’t think he 
would refuse me. I don’t believe that a person would 
object. 

19822. No, but supposing he did, do you think you 
should have power to apply the test? — I should 'say 

19323. You know that typhoid carriers exist? — Yes. 

19324. And that these are capable of carrying dis- 
ease and infecting the milk they are handling? — Yes, 
just ns the woman in the North of Ireland did. 

19325. And don’t you think that power should be 
given to you to go into the place in examine these 
persons if you had reason to suspect that the disease 
was in these premises? — Yes; I think the medical 
officer of health should have power to do what he 
thinks best within his own discretion to discover the 
cause of the disease. 

19326. As regards tuberculosis, have you had any 
children affected? — Quite a good number. 

19327. Do you think that tuberculosis comes from 
the human or bovine source? — I should say from ths 
human source. 

19328. Is it bone or joint tubercle? — All kinds; it 
ends in pulmonary tuberculosis. Sometimes it be- 
gins with pulmonary tuberculosis, but I should say 
that bone disease would be the commonest form of 
tuberculosis. 

19329. Have you any milk shops in this town where 
people can buy a pennyworth? — I think we have one 
now. It is in its infancy. 

19380. I suppose you have power to go into that 
shop? — The sub-sanitary officer has, and I can go 
myself. 

19331. Do you insist on milk and only certain articles 
being sold in a milk shop, or can they sell all kinds 
of things? — Various things. Mr. Neill would establish 
a depot for milk and its by-products. 

19332. You would not have coal and other things in 
the shop? — No. 

19333. You stated that you knew of a ease where 
tuberculosis had arisen from sugared water? — No; I 
said that I saw a child fed on that. 

19334. And tuberculosis developed? — Yes ; it was in 
the family. 
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19335. It was not the sugared water -that did it? — 
No. Of course, the sugared water would he a pre- 
disposing factor if the animal economy is not strong 
enough to resist the infection. 

19336. As regards pasteurised milk, what do you 
mean by pasteurisation? — Subjecting milk to a tem- 
perature of 167 degrees Fahrenheit for a period of 
thirty minutes and then cooling it suddenly. 

19337. Do they heat the milk to such a temperature 
that its taste is altered? — Yes; the taste is altered. 
19338. That is more than pasteurisation? — Yes._ 
19339. You told us that the taste is changed? — Yes. 
19340. My contention is that if the milk is pas- 
teurised, the taste is unaltered. If the taste has altered 
something more has been done to the milk than pas- 
teurising it? — In the attempt to pasteurise milk it is 
often sterilised, that is heated to 212 degrees F. 
Pasteurisation makes less change in the character of 
the milk content and, consequently, there _ is less in- 
terference with its nutritive value. Sterilised milk, 
besides being disagreeable in taste, loses certain nutri- 
tive properties, which we don't understand: the result 
of which may be scurvy, rickets, constipation, etc. 

19341. What is the temperature of the centre of the 
milk? — I don’t know. From my own observation I 
think that the cows which the farmers are keeping are 
too old, and that as a consequence the milk is rather 
poor. 

19342. The Chairman. — To what age are the cows 
kept? — I cannot tell you; I think they keep them to a 
very old age. 

19343. Do they beep them to twenty years? — I think 
they do. The cows are desperately old looking. 

19344. Dr. Moorhead. — You say tuberculosis is very- 
prevalent? — Yes. 

19345. Would you say it is increasing? — No; I think 
it is decreasing. The people now are taught the value 
of fresh air. Ten years ago the people thought night 
air was bad. We are pointing out to them in the 
Women's National Health Association that it is more 
necessary to have good night ventilation than day 
ventilation. All the women of the Association take a 
great interest in this matter and visit the houses of 
the people. 

19346. The Chairman. — That is very much to your 
credit?— Yes. 

19347. Dr. Moorhead. — You put bone diseases first? 
— Yes: abdominal lesions second; and pulmonary dis- 
ease third. 

19348. Do you suspect milk is the cause? — No. I 
think the housing of the people is responsible. 

19349. Bad air would start the pulmonary trouble 
first? — Yes. 

19350. What comes first in the ease of children? — 
Abdominal trouble is first in children. 

19351. Prof. Mettam. — You think that is due to 
their feeding? — It does not at all follow. 

19852. By ingestion? — By inhalation. 

19353. Dr. Moorhead. — The scarcity of milk is not 
now so great as formerly in the town?— No; but it will 
be if the measures we have taken for providing the 
milk are not carried on. 

19854. You said that condensed milk was not much 
used ? — It is not. 

19355. Is oatmeal used as a diet amongst the poor? — 
W© advocate that very mueh and they are getting to 
use it more and more. They won’t cook it, I think, 
sufficiently. 

19356. Of course, it is with milk thev would use it? 
— Yes. 

19357. Would you advocate that as the best form 
of diet?— Yes: that is the way I diet mv own chil- 
dren. 

19358. Mr. Wilson. — I am interested in what you 
said about the work of your branch of the Women’s 
National Health Association. Apparently your depot 
is not exactly on a paying footing? — It is not on a 
commercial basis. 

19359. For example, in Naas and Carlow, the local 
branches of the Women's National Health Association 
started depots, buying the milk at wholesale prices 
and selling it at the local price, which did not inter- 
fere with the private dairymen, but rather encouraged 
him; and leaving a margin to pay for expenses? — I 
think our scheme is better than that. Primarilv, we 
want to supply the poor. Anyone can get the ‘milk, 
but the poor have the first claim and we' supply it as 
low as we can — at the price which we ourselves pay 
for it. 


19360. Is that uot hard on private enterprise? 
What one hopes fur is that schemes of this kind will 
improve the whole condition of the trade? — Our in- 
tention was to improve the condition of the poor. I 
think we supply about twenty gallons a day. 

19361. You sell it below the current price?— No; we 
sell it at the current price. 

19362. In Lady Mayo’s scheme at Naas they charge 
Is. a gallon for the milk, and they pay lOd. for it? — 
We cannot do that. 

19363. What do you pay for it?— lOd. a gallon in 
the winter. . 

19364. You pay the same price as Lady Mayo pays 
in Naas? — Yes. 

19365. You get 10(1. a gallon for it and she gets Is.? 

\y e cannot get Is. a gallon for it here. We tried. 

There was a big purveyor of milk in the town who 
happens to live next door to our depot, and when we 
charged Is. a gallon, he came down in price. 

19366. You supply milk out of your own funds? — 
Yes. 

19367. Do you think your funds will enable you to 
increase the supply in order to meet an increased de- 
mand?— I think Mr. Neill is going to have a shop of 
his own. 

19368. On commercial lines? — Yes. 

19369. And that will allow your branch to retire 
from business? — Yes, and I may say that Mr. Neill’s 
cattle have been tested with the tuberculin test. 

19370. With regard to these summer dairymen — 
the cuckoo dairymen — the licensing of dairymen and 
dairy premises would put these men out of business and 
tend to raise the standard of the trade?— -Yes. I 

would like if these men were put out of service. 

19371. T am glad to find that North and South have 
got these views in common? — Yes, the Boyne is 
bridged. 

19372. Your veterinary surgeon stated that there 
were a number of recognisable tubercular cattle in the 
district? — Yes. 

19373. You yourself have, told us that there is 
a considerable amount of tuberculosis amongst chil- 
dren? — Yes. 

19374. Is one justified in connecting the facts to- 
gether? — Yes. I don’t think it should go abroad that 
milk is the great cause of tuberculosis, because it may 
frighten people. 

19375. I am talking of the animals that the veteri- 
nary officer is prepared to certify tubercular? — It 
would depend on whether the cow’s udder is tuber- 
cular. 

19376. Mr. Hewson told us that he had seen animals 
of that kind. 

Prof. Mettam. — Do you know that it is a fact that 
a cow suffering from tuberculosis of the lungs may give 
tubercle bacilli in the milk? — I think I heard you say 
that in a lecture, but I do not believe it. 

19377. Mr. Wilson.— A cow such as your veterinary 
inspector described might be responsible for an amount 
of the tuberculosis? — I would not say to a large extent. 
I say that a cow with a tuberculous udder is a dan- 
gerous animal, but I don’t think that milk is the great 
cause of what tuberculosis there is. 

19378. But that the milk of that particular cow 
would be the cause of trouble to children who drink 
it? — Yes: of course, if the child was a good healthy 
child it would hardly get tuberculosis from drinking 
tubercular milk. 

19379. Prof. Mettam. — If a child was fed on milk 
that was tubercular it would be an experiment with a 
positive result? — When the constitution of the child 
became lowered it will become infected. 

19380. Mr. Wilson.— Y ou think that the shortage 
of milk is more dangerous? — Yes, and I think speaking 
too much about tubercular cows will frighten the 
people off taking milk altogether. I should have mils 
as pure and good as possible. 

19381. You would have no positive objection to 
these cows in the town which the veterinary surgeon 
stated were tubercular being destroyed? — I would like 
to see them destroyed. I object to their existence^ be- 
cause it is a danger, but I don’t believe that it is as 
pprave a danger as people want to make out, but that 
it is a danger there is no doubt. 

198R2. And as far as these cows that are dangerous 
are concerned, they ought to be got rid of? A es ’ 
moreover the cow with a tuberculous udder. 
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19388. Mr. Campbell.— tI don’t believe you were 
really serious when you stated that the extent of air- 
space in the cow -by re was all nonsense? — If we take 
this room and closed the doors and windows, any per- 
son may say it is good enough, but I say it is not good 
enough if the doors are closed. It depends on the 
circulation of air in the place and on the number of 
times the air is changed. 

19384. You think if you put the cow into a little 
place, and as long as there is open air, it is enough? 
My idea is to have it covered from the air. 

19385. What space do you think the cow occupies in 
a byre? — I don’t know. 

19386. She must have floor space to lie down on? — 
Yes. 

19387. And if there is a cow at the other side of the 
byre, there must be some space between them if you 
are going to keep the place clean? — Yes. 

19388. Your byre must be. ten feet high, taking the 
slope of the roof — ten feet is not very much? — No. 

19389. In order that people may get round that cow 
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and keep her clean you would require fifty square 
feet of floor? — I dou't know exactly how much you 
would require. 

19390. So that you see it is a mistake to imagine 
that the space that is laid down for a cow is altogether 
for ventilation. It is also a question of keeping her 
clean and milking her cleanly? — Yes. I would have 
the cow as I have my own cow. on a raised platform. 

19391. My point is this — that it is not wise for you 
to state that to provide plenty of air-space is nonsense? 

— Of course, you know I qualify that. A cow must 
have space to move in. 

19392. And space to get round her to keep yourself 
clean and your milker clean? — Yes. What I meant 
was that cubic space exactly, say, 500 feet or 1,200 
feet, is not sufficient iu itself. 

19393. You cannot go below 500 feet?— Yes. 

19394. Then very high places are not necessary? — 

No; so long as there is plenty cf ventilation. The 
ventilation is what I look to first. 

The Chairman. — Thank you, Dr. O’Sullivan. We 
are much obliged to you for your evidence. 


Mr. D. M. Moriartj examined. 

19395. The Chairman.— You are Chairman of the eentre of population by the milk supply under the 
Kerry County Council, Mr. Moriarty?— Yes. control of an outside authority?— Theoretically it 

19396. And, of course, you are familiar with the ad- would be a good thing to do, but in practice would 
ministration of the local governing bodies throughout not there be some difficulties as regards a conflict be- 
the county?— Yes. _ _ tween the two authorities? 

19397. How many rural districts are there in Kerry? 19407. A conflict in my opinion would not be very 
— Six. likely to arise, because the body preserving the public 

19398. Do you know how many of those Rural Dis- health in a district ought to have a light to take suck 
trict Councils have put into operation the provisions precautions as seem good to themselves in order to 
of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — No; I would not secure that result. In view of the fact that they 
know that. are expending large sums of money on improve- 

19399. You know nothing about their administration ments to safeguard the public health, it seems un- 
under the Public Health Act? — I know nothing about reasonable to deprive them of the power of carrying 
the administration of any Rural Council except Kil- out whatever other provisions seem right to themselves 
larney and Iienmare. to safeguard the public health? — There is a good deal 

19400. We have had a history of how the matter in that, though I am very strongly in favour of local 
stands in Killarney; will you be good enough to tell self-government for all purposes, especially since I 
us the condition in Kenmare? — The same. They have found out that local government bodies can do 
have not put the Order into force.* their business so well. Still, on this question of a 

19401. Has any attempt been made to put it into contaminated milk supply, I would prefer central eon- 
force? — I don’t think so. I think it is a thing that trol. I find that there is a difficulty in getting local 
needs working up, and I don't think there would be bodies to prosecute influential people in a district who 
quite the apathy or indifference to adopt the Order if are giving contaminated milk, and it is a difficulty I 

someone made it his business to get the Public Board fancy that would be found as regards local bodies all 

to do so. the world over. 

19402. Have not the Boards been circularised by 19408. And there is also a difficulty in the officer 
the Local Government Board and has not an effort administering the Order who would be obliged to take 
been made by. that Body to induce the local authorities proceedings against possibly his best clients?— Yes. 

to put the Order into operation? — I daresay. You, as 19409. If he had at his back this argument to use, 

Chairman of a Board, know what happens to circulars that a Government Authority having Statutory control 
of the Local Government Board. Sheaves of them was sending down an inspector to supervise his work 
come down, and at the end of the meeting the clerk to and that if he did not discharge his duties in a proper 
the council says : " Gentlemen, there are a lot of letters manner he would lose his appointment, he would 
here from the Local Government Board,” and the have greater confidence in carrying out the pro- 

Councillors say : ” All right, Mr. Clerk,” and that ends visions of the Order? — That is a question of central 

the matter. control against central administration. 1 would first 

19403. Has any effort ever been made by the visiting be iu favour of central control, and if it did not work 
medical inspector to induce the local authority to put I would be in favour of central administration, because 
the Order into operation?— I understand there has. I I believe the procuring of pure milk is very vital, 

think if a local effort was made to bring the matter 19410. You would have a knowledge, of the stock of 

before the Council that some results would follow. the country generally. It has been lepresented to us 
19404. If an individual member of the Board took that there is a deterioration in the milk-producing 
an interest in the question, that would lead to a dis- qualities of the cows in various districts. Does that 
cussion which would probably lead to the adoption of obtain here? — I don’t think so. I don’t think there is 
the Order?--Yes. any deterioration in the stock in Kerry. I think 

19405. Do you think it would be proper to that since land purchase was extended people are 
endow a local authority with power to go out into taking a more intelligent interest in these matters, 
the rural district, from which it was receiving its milk They listen now to lectures by people from the Depart- 
supply, for the purpose of ascertaining the conditions ment that they would not listen to before. They are 
under which the milk was produced?— Well, my reading the Department’s leaflets, and on this question 
opinion is this : if a Rural District Council will not of milk there has been a leaflet by Mr. Gordon which 
adopt the Order, then by all means get power for the has interested the farmers very much. They are 
Urban Council to send out their inspector. But if the taking an intelligent interest in farming, and they 
Rural District Council adopt the Order we must as- are trying to improve their stock, which they were 
suine that their inspector is as efficient as the Urban extremely careless about. 

Council’s inspector. There would be no reason for as- 19411. They are doing their work in a more mtel- 

suming otherwise. ligent fashion than they did generations ago? — There 

19406. I am afraid that would be a large assumption, is no doubt about it. 

because we have had it in evidence in another district, 19412. Are they taking any steps to co-operate with 

that undoubtedly the local supervision was inefficient the Department in the establishment ot a milking 
and that disease had been disseminated in a large breed in Ireland? — I don’t know_ about that, but I 
‘Note— Since Mr. Moriarty gave hie evidence, he has written to eay that the Killarney Rural Council have put into 
operation the provisions of the Dairies and CowBlieds Order. 

z 
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know that in several instances all throughout Kerry 
they are co-operating with the Department of Agri- 
culture as regards testing for butter fat. 

19418. And for the milk yield as well? — Yes, and 
that, of course, leads to the selection of the fittest. 

19414. And in all probability it will lead ultimately 
to a more plentiful supply of buttermilk? — Yes. 

19415. And that would be helpful in relieving what- 
ever need there is to provide a healthy milk supply for 
the working classes? — That is another question. It 
would be helpful as regards quality and quantity, but 
not helpful in any way as regards contamination or 
adulteration. 

19416. I don’t suggest it would. My idea is that if 
the bad milkers were eliminated from the herds, more 
milk would be produced and a larger supply would be 
available? — It would be more plentiful. 

19417. And the working classes would get more of 
it? — I don't take the view that there is any great 
scarcity of milk in the district we are in. I take it 
there is a scarcity of good milk, and that, people arc 
rather frightened off getting milk. 

19418. What effort is being made by the Urban 
Council to secure the freedom of the milk from the 
point of view of adulteration? — I think it is the police 
that generally take up these prosecutions now. 

19419. But the appointment is made with the 
co-operation of the local authority? — The County Coun- 
cil appoint Inspectors under the Food and Drugs Act. 

19420. Have prosecutions taken place in this county 
for milk adulteration? — Any number of them. 

19421. And were convictions secured? — Yes. By 

these police inspectors that have been appointed by 
the County Council. 

19422. The Council appoints an officer who is Food 
and Drugs Inspector? — Yes. 

19428. In conjunction with the Constabulary autho- 
rities? — Yes. 


19424. And he takes samples, which are sent to the 
County Analyst, and, if certified to be adulterated with 
water, a prosecution ensues? — Yes. 

19425.. We were told in another district that the magis- 
terial bench did not seem to regard the gravity of the 
offence of adulterating milk, and imposed what were 
believed to be very inadequate fines. What is your 
experience from that point of view?— It is always hard 
to get the .magistrates to give large fines in cases of 
adulteration with water. 

19426. What fines are imposed? — Fines up to £1. I 
cannot say that there could be any complaint as regards 
the Killarney bench. I am thinking more of benches in 
other parts of the county. 

tu 1942 !’ We were taking the county as a whole?— 
There have been some districts where we find it hard 
to get convictions, and the County Council had to take 
the magistrates to the King's Bench. 

19428. That- would shot, that you are disohareui. 
your duties?— -I should make a correction. It was in 
the case of adulteration of butter with water that the 
magistrates were brought to the King’s Bench, and in 
that ease the magistrates held their own views as to 
the percentage. 

wa f i uab fo !; f he moment dealing with the 
adulteration of milk. It was represented to the Cora- 
™ afc ln , °ne large centre of population the 
ma 8 istGri al bench seemed 
tini If “if* 'H° y dld not believe bh at the adultern- 
i V th Wate , r - was a serioua offence? — We 
hrnnti ! , thafc - 8 ? In Kerr J'- The eases where we 
brought the magistrates to the King’s Bench are buttei 
case,. I croot that I can ceaember ?o.v 
case of prosecution for mat adulteratioo where thi 
Bench in Kerry refused to do their dutv. 

-From iKS™ imP °" d ' “ Jl “ “ 

19431. Did you ever have a ease in which the same 

KL of S-“s -rUTlro’ H 1? UU 

the £10 fines. what brou S hfc about 

19432. That was a substantial punishment?— Yes. 

19433. Mr. Campbell. — Where are ", 

that the looal authorities were taking samples in the 


rural districts? — They have been takeu when going to 
the creamery. 

19434. That is very remarkable, because I thought 
the creameries paid by quality? — No matter. The 
police have intercepted the carts and taken samples, 
and not only that, but the creameries had been com- 
plaining about the supply and asking for assistance, 
and the County Council sent their own solicitor to 
take a prosecution in that case — the Milltown Creamery. 

19435. The Chairman. — Do you think that creameries 
themselves should be subjected to inspection? — I 
decidedly think so. There could be no possible objec- 
tion. 

19436. Is there a scarcity of milk in the rural dis- 
tricts? — I am, of course, living in the urban district, 
and I am not so very well qualified to give an opiniou 
with regard to the rural district, but I find here no com- 
plaints, at all events. 

19437. It has been suggested that for such a centre 
of population, say, as Killarney, that the local autho- 
rity should be vested with power to establish a milk 
depot in the town, and to procure land compulsorily for 
the purpose of enabling them to keep cows to supply 
the town with milk. What would be your view on a 
proposition of that kind? — Do you mean that there 
should be a sort of municipal trading? 

19438. Yes. — I think it would be the last resort, but 
if no other way could be found for getting pure milk, 
it might be done, but I would prefer private enter- 
prise. I would prefer to have it done from private 
sources, like the Women's National Health Association 
is doing it. 

19439. Is not there always a danger that such a 
philanthropic effort ns that might at times fail to secure 
the interest which would keep it in an efficient condi- 
tion? — I hardly think so. I think interest of that kind 
— what you might call public-spirited interest — is 
growing very much in this country. It is on the 
increase. 

19440. That is a distinctly optimistic view to take? 
— There is uo doubt about the spirit I mention being 
very much in evidence in these days, as distinguished 
from tie past. 

19441. More interest is now being taken in the wel- 
fare of the working classes than was manifested a little 
time ago? — Very much more. 

19442. That is a very gratifying change? — We all 
welcome it, of course. 

19443. Lady FjVERAhd. — Do you think it would be 
advisable that the veterinary inspector should be fur- 
nished with a definite list of questions to be answered, 
so as to ensure uniformity? — I think that there should 
be a uniform system. 

19444. This suggestion was made to us by rather a 
high professional man in Dublin. He said that there 
was not sufficient uniformity — that one officer might 
be keen and another not so keen? — I suppose you mean 
a uniform system of rules and regulations? 

19445. Yes. — I would be in favour of having a uni- 
form system of rules for the urban district and a 
uniform system of rules for the rural system. For 
instance, Professor Campbell was asking a witness 
about the concrete floor. I entirely agree about the 
concrete floor for an urban district, because you have 
Hie cows not in a fine open space like Stephen's Green. 
You have cows obviously in the slum districts amidst 
most insanitary surroundings, and, therefore, you can- 
not be too particular as regards the immediate sur- 
roundings of that cow. You cannot have too much 
space, ventilation and cleanliness, and all these things 
that go to produce cleanliness. Then, in the country 
in the open air, you can do without a lot of things that 
are necessary in the town. I believe concrete floors are 
a good thing everywhere. We are dealing with a very 
conservative people in the Irish farming class, and I 
want to take them quietly. 

19446. We had interesting evidence in Limerick 
from an instructor, who said he found the farmers 
most anxious to put the Order into operation, and he 
had given them a good deal of educational assistance? 
— lou are talking of Limerick? 

19447. Yes. — You come from a very rich country 
with rich farmers, in the comparative sense of the 
word, to a poor country and poor farmers. 

19448. Miss McNeill. — It was to the small farmers 
this witness's remarks referred? — I know a good deal 
of Limerick, and the small farmer in Limerick would 
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be a very big farmer in Kerry. What we would call 
a small farmer m Kerry they would call a very poor 
labourer in Limerick. 

19449. What would be the size of the farmer in 
Kerry?— What we call an ordinary small farmer would 
have about four or five pounds valuation. My consti- 
tuency is simply full of them. 

19450. Lady Everaed. — D o - 
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19450. Lady EvEiunD — Do you consider that all the 
by-products of milk should be under the same rules and 
regulations as new milk? — Yes. 

19451. Mr. Campbell. — That tho homo butter-maker 
would be under the same regulations as the creamery 
in regard to cleanliness. You understand the Order 
does not apply to persons who make their butter at 
home?— Yes. 

1 , 94 ^ 2, 1,0 comca to u creamery he conies under the 

Order? — Yes. 

10453. Would you put them nil under the Order?— 
I think it is equally important, not only for tho 
sake of public health, but for the sake ol the national 
industry of butter, that they should. 

!9454. Lady Evebard.— B ecause, we have cvidenco 
that the bacilli of tuberculosis wore to bo found in 
butter?— Yes; it is of enormous importance from the 
point of view of the butter industry that there should 
be the same provision applying to home production, 
because very often wo find butter coming into this town 
“« r - r f" cl ^- an i if investigation is made you 
will find in the dairy the conditions as regards cleanli- 
ness are not what they should be. 

194SJ WonU you bring under the Order condensed 
milk factories and chocolate factories?— Yes 

19456. The Chairman.— What would bo 'your view 
on the question of giving, if necessary, a subsidy from 
oca rates m order to secure a delivery of pure milk 
to the working c assos-do you think that would be a 
judicious expenditure of public funds? — I would be 
very slow about oxponding the public funds in that 
direction unless I was absolutely driven to it. I think 
r, Ca, l g °’ m, e ht t0 try and educate tho 
P' A b ’j‘; ? r ? lan . d > and improve the self-respect of the 
on I t k v d try 60 get th ? work donc by private efforts, 
ff vnn FIT ' ve T tho wfly to d ° that; but 

RS 1 t0w ’] sln P s t0 6° f° r municipal 
“ L t? expenditure of money in the way that the 
“ ment 18 ex P? ndl “g money on all sorts of 
. emociatm ideas, you would get into tho greatest diffi- 
^ land - Take a little township like Kil. 
larney with its small urban area. A penny in the £ 

XertlsiZ hnS Ck U ” d f th °, Acfc of lament for 
™ h f, ay r f Bort8 > produced ,£30. With 

done in I!”??- and peopI ? 80 poor - the less that > a 

, 0 e expending money the better. 

sent f 6 0th01 ' ha J nd ' P ubIie bodies at the pre- 

Publie Cl h a'J , ex P? ndlng P» b 'ie funds under the 
Sn of the f0r *i e Purpose of making an inspec- 

tion of the homes of the poor, endeavouring to keep 


them in a sanitary condition and to improve 
them in various ways in regard to light and ventilation, 
ihey also contribute to public hospitals in order to cure 
disease, and employ medical officers of health to make 
inspections and report. If all these expenses are 
legitimate, surely an expenditure which would go, in a 
large measure, to render other charges on the public 
funds less oppressive than they are, would be legitimate 
tbere a elear distinction? In the one case 
it is official and administrative expenses for the pur- 
pose of employing officers for the prevention and stamp- 
,°* °* f d v ea8e ,' In the other case y° u SO further 
than that. You have stamped out disease, and then 
you say we will start municipal trading. I think that 
is going a little further. 

19458. What I suggest is that a small contribution 
V 10 V '- ay t I x a 7 e mdlcated would, in all human proba- 
bility— m fact to a certainty— produce a more healthy 
population and one that was less likely to be a burthen 
on public funds in future than if this expenditure was 
not undertaken ?-That would apply to any beneficial 
expenditure. It would apply to buying a cow, or 
getting your butter. ’ 

19459. I admit that in a certain sense, but when the 
medical profession is now elear that milk is an essential 
food m order to raise a healthy population by providing 
children with suitable nourishment, is not that a most 
conclusive proof that it would be desirable to procure 

2 funds’— 1 would be against any expenditure of 
public funds in a district like this where even for the 
ordinary purposes of administration— working it as 
economical y as the Urban Council is doing it-the 
rate is still high on the people. I think there would 
be no knowing where we might end if we expended 
public funds on purely benevolent purposes like that. 

I would prefer instead of that to make every possible 
effort to get pure milk for the people by private sources 
—to get a good supply for the people, and to get good 
dwelhngs. The Urban Council are trying to do 8 that. 

• Tbl B . Chairman.— I have got your view, and I don’t 
wish to be argumentative. 

19460. Dr. Moorhead.— I s there much milk pro- 
Ittenot the dlStnet: is 5t a mi^-producing area?— 
f ™ 46 i; And tho mn k su ly of the town is taken 
from the rural district ?-There is some, of course, 
supplied by the district itself, but most of it is taken 
from the immediate rural district; but, in my opinion, 
il* e r ural district to supply the town. 
We find on the Asylum Board that we always get 

want* 8 f ° r ° Ver tW ° OT three timG ® m0re milk than ™ 
19462. Still there is a scarcity amongst the people? 
Ibis is rather a thorny question. I don’t think 
there is a scarcity of milk, but I am afraid I must say 
there is a scarcity of good and pure milk. 


Mrs. Hamlyn-Borrer examined. 


Sr* He *“ h <» En«»».vS- ThS 


incretttnr^nlri 1 ' 011 h , avo . bcca ?„ taking an active part in 
in this town?LS ,ly ° f “ f ° r tho poorpr clas8cs 

opiate ' Sr y ° U f0u i ld that th6 -V •» willing to co- 
P e Wlth ' ou - and anxious to try and secure 


rp , r-i— rural UlSirieL is SUpplie 
Ihey get milk practically anywhere they can. it 
depends entirely whether it is a creamery district. In 
creamery districts it is difficult to get the milk. 

1 ? 4 P , i a the ereanier y district the difficulty is more 
acute ? — Yes. 

19472. Where home-made butter making is still 
carried on, it is possible for the poorer people to secure 
a sunnlv there? — All flio 


Proper milk food for tLirch nd 8 ron°9_T y i , ,, 1 Tw!* Carriod , 011 \ ib is n P ossibIe for the P°oi.. . OCUU r C 

greatest support from Mr Neill who snnnhV R !,! J+f P * Up , ply tb? re ?— All the creameries will sell the milk, 
,k " bo? .iou. from poor pLt PP ^ ^ * 6° it- 

p “ m " ^ ' k ”°' vn “ "“ merj to re,use 
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that prevails in « bftt ^’"ontablo state of ignorance 
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gallons in P ntl U i b ? st . Proof. We sell about thirty 
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19475. Mr. Wilson.— You were saying that in the 
--cry district there was a difficulty in getting milk? 

19476. And you also stated that the creameries will 
supply? — Yes. 

19477. Then the difficulty is of the people’s own 
making?— Yes. 

19478 .' Tbe . Chairman.— And that would be further 


„„ * , tujeiuu me value Ol 

19469. Do thev . „ , , milk as a food for their children? — Yes. 
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—Yes. We are particular about the vessels they bring. 

19480. And some ol them are not very clean? — Some 
are absolutely filthy. 

19481. You have no reason to complain of the manner 
in which the milk is delivered at your depot? — No. 
We are very careful about the manner in which we 
receive the milk. We receive no milk at our depot 
except from cows which have been tuberculin-tested. 
The certificate from the Veterinary Surgeon is given 
to me; it is framed and hanging in our shop. 

19482. Is it from a native Kerry herd the milk is 
supplied? — From a Dexter herd. 

19483. Have you heard any complaints that the 
inhabitants of tlie labourers’ cottages, for example, in 
the rural districts, have failed to secure a milk supply? 
-Yes. 

19484. Have you thought of any scheme whereby pro- 
vision might be made for securing a milk supply in the 
rural districts similar or. analogous to that which you 
supply in the town? — It is a question of distance. 

19485. And you find some people living in remote 
districts where it would be extremely difficult to deliver 
a supply to them? — Yes. 

19486. And where also it would be a severe privation 
on their part to be obliged to send for it? — Yes. 

19487. Are goats kept at all? — To a certain extent, 
but not very much. 

19488. Have any of the new breeds been introduced 
into the district? — No. 

19489. Is it the common Irish goat that they use? — 
Yes. 

19490. The great difficulty with them is that their 
lactation period is so short, and that it is usually at 
the time when milk is most plentiful? — -Yes. 


19491. There is, of course, a greater scarcity of milk 
in the winter than in the summer season? — Yes. 

19492. Does much difficulty exist at all in the 
summer season? — Practically none, and with the pro- 
vision we are making now I hope there will be 
absolutely none. 

19493. Dr. Moorhead.— Are you able to dispose of 
all your milk in the summer? — This is the first summer 
we are going to try supplying milk ; we are now in the 
transition stage. We shall have a shop I hope before 
very long. 

19494. Mr. Wilson. — How long is your depot estab- 
lished? — Since the third week in September of last 
year. 

19495. Mr. Campbell. — Have you had the milk 
tested for butter fat? — The police are requested to 
make very constant visits, and the reports regarding 
the milk have been very satisfactory. ° 

19490. I was interested to kuow whether your milk 
would be richer coming from the Dexter cattle than 
from the ordinary cattle of the country, and therefore 
might be worth more money? — It is worth more money. 

19497. You don't know the exact test? — No. 

19498. Lady Everahd. — Do you think the people 
appreciate the depot?— Yes, I think so. There was a 
great deal of prejudice at first. 

19499. Do you think the mothers realise the value of 
good milk? — A certain number of them are taking it. 
Children of the poorer people have been taking black 

19500. The Chaihman.— T hat is a vitiated taste?— 


Mr. Eugene 0 'Sullivan, 

19501. The Chairman. — Y'ou are, I understand, Mr. 
O'Sullivan, Chairman of tho Urban Council in 
liillarney? — Yes. 

19502. And we have heard from another witness what 
steps have been taken by your Council in order to 
enforce the' provisions of the Dairies and Cowsheds 
Order. Would you think it reasonable that if your 
Medical Officer of Health in the Killarney Urban 
District suspected that illness which arose in your 
area was traceable to milk supplied from outside, 
he should have power to go into the rural district for 
the purpose of ascertainiug the conditions under which 
the milk was produced? — Yes; he ought to have power 
to trace the illness to its source. 

19503. And that is a power that you would confer on 
him? — Certainly. There might be a difficulty unless 
the conditions were standardised, if the rural district 
had the Order in force, and if the officer was allowed 
to have a standard of his own, and the standard differed 
from that of our officer, there might be friction, but 
I see no possibility ol friction once you standardise the 
conditions. 

19504. Would you be in favour of central control? — 
Yes. 

19505. Do you think that the Order would be more 
efficiently administered if there was central control? — 
Yes. 

19506. And that there would be more uniformity in 
the administration?— Yes. It would be administered 
with less regard to local influences of any kind. 

19507. That is always a difficulty with local adminis- 
tration? — Yes. 

19508. M'e have heard something about the housing 
accommodation in Killarney. An effort has been made 
to improve it, I understand? — Yes, so far as it is pos- 
sible for the Urban Council, considering the state of the 
law as it now stands. You have heard it stated that the 
cottages which have been built are not available for 
the people who most require them — the people in the 
lanes. That is so, and the inference was left that it 
was the fault of the Urban Council. That is not bo. 
This condition of things is due to the fact that the 
Council have not been able to obtain land and money 
at such a price as will enable them to let the houses at 
a low rent without imposing a burden on the rate- 
payers. Here in Killarney the land is a monopoly. It 
is all in the possession of Lord Kenmare, and when I 
tell you that for an acre and a quarter of land, on 
which these cottages have been built, the urban 
authorities paid the, colossal sum of £950, you will 
quite understand how absolutely impossible it is for 
the Urban Council Vo build houses which they could 
let at a low rent. 


J.P., examined. 

19509. It is not at all difficult to understand that 
they could not let them at prices which would enable 
the working class population to avail of them? — It is 
not. 

19510. Prof. Mettam. — Where was this land? — In 
the neighbourhood of the town.' 

19511. It was not fancy laud? — No; it was land 
known as “ muds field,” and it was the dumping 
ground for all sorts of rubbish. 

19512. It was not land that you would choose your- 
self?— No. 

19518. The Chairman. — How was the price fixed? — 
By arbitration. Of course, the Urban Council had no 
alternative site. 

19514. Prof. Mettam. — It was Hobson’s choice?— 
Yes. The Council had to accept it. 

19515. What was the cost of the buildings that you 
erected? — They were erected before my connection 
with the Council; but I think some of the houses cost 
£160, £200, and £230. 

19516. The Chairman. — The whole scheme was 
handicapped by the cost of the land? — Yes, 
and by the cost of the money. For the purpose 
of the erection of labourers' cottages iu rural districts 
provision has been made for advances to tbe local 
authority at 8£ per cent, iuterest. We cannot get 
money at less than 44 and 5 per cent., and in some 
oases 5£. In other words, as the law stands at the 
present time — with the price of money and the restricted 
power given to urban authorities for the acquisition of 
land for building purposes — they are absolutely power- 
less to relieve slumdom, and until the law is changed, 
and Urban Councils are enabled to get land at a cheaper 
price and money at a cheaper rate, it will be impossible 
to build houses which can be let at a rent within the 
reach of the poorer classes. 

19517. The Chairman. — There has been a scarcity of 
milk in Killarney up to a recent period? — It has not 
been so great-. I don't agree that it has been so great 
as represented. 

19518. Do you think that the. working population can 
always get milk if they can afford to buy it? — Not 
always. They can always obtain a fair supply. 

19519. Is it conceivable that a woman with a sick 
child might be unable to procure milk to nourish it, 
even though she had money to buy? — I don't- think so. 

19520. That is not a condition of things that would 
be likely to arise? — No. 

19521. Are you familiar with the difficulty in the 
rural district? — I am familiar with the absence of 
difficulty. 

19522. You think there is a sufficient supply of milk? 
— Yes. There is a difficulty that the farmer himself- 
has to meet with owing to the want of winter dairying. 
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19523. Is winter dairying followed in this county?— 
Not to any extent. 

19524. Do the farmers make provision for having a 
milk supply for their families in the winter season? — 
Some of the cattle come in early in the spring, and 
others come in late. 

19525. So that they always have milk for their own 
families? — I have known cases where they were with- 
out milk. 

19526. Is there any trade in separated milk? — No. 

19627. Or condensed milk? — No. 

19528. None of the poorer classes are obliged to 
resort to condensed milk as a condiment with tea? — 
Not to my knowledge. 

19529. So far as your knowledge enables you to state, 
you don’t believe that the working class population 
have much difficulty in procuring a milk supply all 
the year round? — There is a difficulty undoubtedly in 
the winter, but that difficulty is experienced even by 
the farmers themselves. 

19530. Have you any knowledge of the quality of the 
stock in the county as compared with, say, 10 or 15 
years ago? — I have. 

19531. Is it better or worse? — It is in or about the 
same, and if it has deteriorated at all in the matter of 
milk producing qualities I am disposed to ascribe that 
to the introduction of the premium bull. 

19532. Are premium bulls common in this county? 
—Yes. 

19533. What breeds' are approved of? — The Aberdeen 
and Polled Angus. 

19534. Would there be much infusion of the Aberdeen 
blood into the county? — No. 

19535. Has the cross of the Aberdeen and the Kerry 
proved a good milk-producer? — A better fat-producer. 

19536. Would you say it has decreased the yield of 
milk? — Yes, so far. 

19587. Would you be in favour of establishing a 
milking strain of bulls to which premiums might be 
given? — Yes. 
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19538. Would you prefer them to either of the pure- 
bred types? — Yes. I think to the rank and file of the 
farmer it would be very much more beneficial. 

19589. Are any milk records kept in this county? — 

Not to my knowledge. 

19540. Would you approve of its being done? — Yes, 
for this reason — at present the average farmer, once 
he becomes possessed of a cow, she remains in his 
possession for all time. 

19541. Whether she is a good dairy servant or not? — 

Yes. Of course, if the cow is very inferior in the 
quantity of milk she gives, he might be disposed to 
part with her, but as to the quality of the milk he 
never inquires. 

19542. Regarding the milk that is supplied to the 
town, do you think it is of a good quality? — I think on 
the whole it is of a fairly good quality, and where it 
is other wise I believe it is due not so much to adultera- 
tion as to the practice of setting the milk and removing 
some of the butter fat. I don't believe that the 
practice of adulteration is very general. 

19543. Mr. Wilson. — I gather from you that you 
don’t look on the Order as a hardship upon the trade 
at all?— No. 

19544. That it should be enforced all round? — Yes. 

19545. Your Council has adopted the Order? — Yes. 

19540. Have you had any case yet where your 
veterinary inspector reported' a tuberculous cow that 
he recommended to be slaughtered? — No. 

19547. Mr. Campbell. — You are not a member of the 
County Committee of Agriculture? — No. 

19548. Because you were telling us about the 
premium bulls. You could not tell us what demand 
there is for them? — I am aware there is a good de- 
mand. 

19549. Is that because they improve the beef- 
producing qualities? — The calves are better. 

19550. And the popular idea is that they are inimical 
to milk production? — Yes. 


Mr. John Neill examined. 


19551. The Chairman. — You are interested in the 
dairy industry, Mr. Neill? — Yes; I am a farmer, living 
near the town of Killarney. 

19552. What class of stock do you keep? — Kerry 
cows. 

19553. Do you keep any milk records? — No. 

19554. What would you think would be the average 
milk yield of a good Kerry cow in twelve mouths? — I 
have heard several breeders at the Show saying about 
800 gallons. At Cork Show we had a milk test, and 
the Kerry cow beat the shorthorn by half a pound of 
milk. One Kerry cow milked 30 lbs., another 29 lbs., 
and the next 271 lbs., and the shorthorn milked only 
29$ lbs. 

19555. What is the period of lactation of the Kerry 
cow; is there any difference between the Kerry and 
the ordinary cow in that respect? — I think she yields 
milk longer. She would milk for ten months. 

19556. With regard to ' the butter fat, how does it 
compare with the milk of other breeds? — With the 
exception of the. first month after calving, she. gives 
4$ per cent. For the first month it is thin. 

19557. But even then, would it come up to the legal 
standard of 3 per cent? — Yes. 

19558. Above it always? — Yes. It is next to the 
Jersey’s milk in quality. 

19559. Is there a deficiency of milk for the poorer 
population in this county? — In winter there is. 

19560. Due to the absence of winter dairying? — Yes. 
The farmer does not believe, that winter dairying would 
pay. 

19561. Has he made any experiments in order to 
ascertain whether it would or not? — Yes; he has tried 
several times, but does not think he could make it pay. 

19562. Has any experiment been carried out in this 
county for the purpose of winter catch-cropping in 
order to supply green food for milk production? — Such 
as rape and rye? 

19563. Yes. — Not very much; a little rape. 

19564. The County Agricultural Instructor has not 
carried out any experiments in this county for the 
purpose of demonstrating what a valuable crop can be 
raised at home for the production of milk? — It is only 
iu the very worst districts that the Instructor goes 


all. "We don't know anything about him. I heard 
there was one in the county for two years, and I never 
saw him until a few months ago. 

19565. Have you yourself tried wiuter dairying? — 
Yes; last winter to produce milk for the depot in 
Killarney. 

19566. With what result? — That I found it very hard 
to keep up the flow of milk. The cow must be kept 
very warm and fed with warm food. 

19567. What sort of food did you give to your cows 
in order to secure a milk supply last winter? — Turnips 
and crushed oats and bran, and a little cotton-cake. 

19568. We heard iu Limerick from the Instructor 
there that he had proved to demonstration that the 
production of crops which might be regarded as catch- 
crops, in view of the fact that they were raised after 
the ordinary crop had been taken from the land, had 
been the means of giving a supply of milk equal to 
the June grass. Would that surprise you? — Yes; and 
I don’t see how he could get the crop after taking the 
other crop off. I tried it. 

19569. What did you try? — After lea oats it is hard 
to get any crop off. 

19570. He told us that after oats he raised crops of 
twenty tons of roots to the acre? — Yes, in some of the 
best laud in Ireland, but this is poor laud in Kerry. 

19571. But it must be possible to improve the poor 
land by scientific treatment? — Yes. 

19572. To what purpose is the manure devoted in 
this county? — Principally for potatoes, mangolds and 
turnips. 

19573. Is it never applied as top-dressing for the 
pasture? — Very little. It all goes into the crop. 

19574. What price would you think a dairy farmer 
should get for his milk in the winter season in order 
to make it pay? — Not less than Is. a gallon. Then 
there is the difficulty of milkers. 

19575. Is that a live difficulty in this county? — It is 
very hard to get good milkers. 

19576. It is a question of the quality of the labour? — 
Yes. 

19577. Rather than not being able to obtain any 
labour? — Yes. 

19578. We heard in Limerick of servants going into 
the county from Kerry? — Yes; from the Killorglin 
district. 
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19579. That would not apply to this district? — No; 
not very much in the immediate district of Killarney. 

19580. Have you yourself any difficulty in obtaining 
labour to carry on your dairy work? — No. 

19581. How many cows do you milk? — Twenty -five 
to thirty. 

19582. Do you rear your own heifers? — I do, and I 
rear some prize-winning Kerries. 

19583. Do you believe in the law of heredity in regard 
to milk production? — I do very much. 

19584. Do you think that a heifer, the offspring of a 
dam which was a deep milker, is more likely to be a 
good dairy servant than one raised from an indifferent 
dam ? — Yes. 

19585. You have proved that? — Yes; and the forma- 
tion of the udder is very important. 

19586. You think that, too, is hereditary? — Yes, and 
I know it. 

19587. In selecting the heifers you keep for breeding 
purposes, do you invariably keep those that are the 
produce of cows that are deep milkers? — Unfortunately, 
I have to sell them when I am offered a good price. 

19588. The monetary temptation sometimes induces 
you to part with them? — Yes. 

19589. But at the same time you are deriving 
financial profit from the enhanced price given to you ? — 
Yes, I am. I got £50 for a Kerry bull in Dublin this 
Show. I may say that I always try to keep a bull 
from the best milking cow. I think the bull is just 
as important as the heifer ; I say even more important. 

19590. Is that practice universal in its application? 
— No, except in the case of a person breeding pedigree 
stock. 

19591. Is not that rather an unintelligent manage- 
ment of a dairy herd when such a practice does not 
prevail? — They will keep the good heifer until she is a 
fully-grown cow, and they would like to get one from 
a good cow. 

19592. Are they careful in the selection of the bull? 
—No; that is the worst of this county. It is the curse 
of the county. 

19593. I am afraid it has crossed such natural barriers 
as rivers and mountains? — Yes. 

19394. As a rule, are farmers anxious to supply milk 
to towns? — Not very anxious. 

19595. Why? — There is a great difficulty in sending 
in the milk and in getting a trustworthy person to 
deliver it. 

19596. Does any of the objection lie with the 
purchaser— is the demand sometimes fitful and the 
price uncertain? — Yes, and if they give any credit it 
is very hard to collect the money. 

19597. And, of course, the sum, in the first instance, 
would appear to be small, but the aggregation of small 
sums makes a large amount in the end?— Quite so. 

19598. Have you any experience of any other milker 
than the pure-bred Kerry cow? You don’t keep cross- 
bred cows?— I have tried a few Ayrshires and the cross 
of the Jersey. 

19599. With what result? — Thev have not come to 
maturity. 

^BOO. Are you pleased with the prospect?— Yes. 

19601. Is home butter-making carried on in the 
county?— Yes, it is all in this district. There is no 
creamery within four miles. 

19602. Have you had any experience of creameries? 

No, I never sent milk to the creamery. 

19603. You went in for home butter-making?— Yes, 
1 have my own separator. 

i960 4 . Can you get as good a financial result from 
the home butter as from sending milk to the creamery? 
—I should think so. J 

19605. And you have an opportunity of rearing better 
calves?— Yes. Separated milk from our own separator 
is better than separated milk from the creamery, 
there are no sour pipes where the milk passes through. 
We give the milk quite hot to the calves immediately 
it is separated. J 

19606. Has it an unpleasant taste to the palate?— Not 
when we separate it ourselves. 

19607. The creamery separated milk has an 
unpleasant taste, I am told?— I never tasted it. 

— !Tould Mr ‘ CaMPBELI ‘— : D ° y° u re e ard it as poison? 

19609. The Chairman -When you arc feeding 
separated milk to the calves do you supply the butter 
Yes, I give crushed linseed cake scalded with 
hot water and mixed into the milk, and cotton-cake 
when they begin to eat the grass. 


19010. They would then be four months old?— Yes. 

19611. Have you considered whether or not a cow 
that would calve in November or December is likelv 
to give a better yield than a cow that would calve in 
March or April? — Certainly. 

19612. You believe that? — I do. 

19613. And is not that a strong point in faveur of 
winter dairying?— Yes; but the trouble to the farmers 
is to keep her up in the flow of milk. 

19614. I am contemplating the extension of the 
catch-cropping system, in which, I am sorry, you have 
not a lively faith?— No; I prefer the mangolds and 
turnips in the winter. 

19615. A contrary view was expressed yesterday by 
a gentleman who had an opportunity of seeing both 
tested, and he said turnips and mangolds were 
expensive food, and that the catch-crops gave cheaper 
and more satisfactory results? — I wonder how he could 
get catch-crops if he got snow in November. 

19616. Ho told us that he had a severe frost in the 
month of February, and that it had no effect on the 
cateh-crops. It seared the leaves, but when the frost 
disappeared they were fresh again?— I grew seven Irish 
acres of rape, and it grew so rich that it was about a 
foot and a half high in November, and we got a heavy 
fall of snow and it never recovered, and I put the sheep 
on to it. y 

19617. Mr. Wilson. — You did not give it a chance to 
recover? — It was for sheep I wanted it. 

19618. Lady Everaiid. — H ave you tried any ensilage? 
—Yes; but it tastes the milk badly at the end. I 
read in the paper about the evidence before the Com- 
mission given by Mr. Hussey de Burgh with regard to 
ensilage. He is gone mad on it. 

19619. We make hundreds of tons, and it does not 
taste, the milk if it is properly fed to the animals, and 
it increases the flow enormously, and for cattle iu the 
sheds it is wonderful stuff?— I would prefer saved hay 
if we got a fine year. 

19620. Prof. Mettam.— You had your herd tested 
with tuberculin? — Yes. 

19621. Can you tell us the result of the test?— Not 
one reacted. I was interested in a herd that was sent 
to America a short time ago, and only five out of one 
hundred and fifty reacted. 

19622. How are these animals treated — wliat is the 
general treatment they receive?— They are just nearly 
left out of doors altogether. 

19623. They are not brought into contact with the 
other cattle? — No; so far as my herd is concerned. 
In the mountains they are always roaming amongst 
the cows and other animals. 

19624. What is the average price for a Kerry cow; 
I don’t mean an extraordinarily good one, but a Kerry 
that would be likely to be useful to a labourer or to 
anyone who wants a family cow?— About £8 or £8 10s. 

19625. Are they economical feeders? — Very. 

19626. How old would the cow be that you would get 
for £8?— In her second or third calving. 

19627. Dr. Moorhead. — A re Kerry cows very largely 
kept?— Yes. J J .6 J 

19628. They require a small amount of food ?— Three 
Kerry cows could be kept for two ordinary half-bred 
shorthorns. 

,^®29. They would be very economical to produce 
milk? — Yes; and in the County Limerick many of the 
farmers keep Kerries to improve the quality of their 
milk. 

19630. The majority are deep milkers? — Yes. They 
are good milkers for their size. 

19631. They are phenomenal milkers for their size? 
— Yes. 

19632. Mr. Wilson. — With regard to the general 
question of tuberculosis amongst cows, your test was 
a very favourable one, but from your experience, is 
disease prevalent amongst the cattle in the county?— 
Not so much as in Limerick, because they are not 
8ame y a y as the Limerick cows. 

19633. How long is it since you saw a piner?— I 
should say I had a piner a short time ago, but it was 
a young one, and I got it cured. 

19634. You don’t look upon the disease as one you 
expect to suffer largely from?— No. 

19635. The Kerry breed is being kept pure bred ?■ — 
No, except by a few breeders. The farmers mix the 
Kerry up with every kind of bull, and the Department 
have sent some Aberdeen Angus into the Kerry dis- 
trict. 

19636. You would not approve of that? — No; it is a 
very bad cross. 
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19637. You think the Kerry type is capable of being 
developed into a fane dairy breed?— Yes. 

19638. And so far as they are putting any Aberdeen 
iuto the Kerry they should be ruled out?— Yes- and 
if the Kerry got attention she would rule the shorthorn 
out, because she can bo bred to any size. 

19639. You can breed her up in size as well as in 
other respects? — Yes. 

19640. I have been told that Kerry cows are liable 
to malformations?— No, that is the Dexter. The 
Kerry can be bred as any other breed of cattle is bred 

19641. Dr. Moorhead.— Have you bred them up»- 
Yes. 

19642. With what cross?— From different herds. 

19643. Only Kerries?— Yes. I have started with the 
Ayrshire, which is most like the Kerry. 

19644. You have the Ayrshire on the Kerry? Yes 

19645. Mr. Wilson.— Is not that doing what you 
think should not be done?— I am testing. I would 
like better udders on the Kerry. 

19646. Mr. Campbell.— Were these Aberdeen Angus 
running amongst the Kerries?— They have mostly done 
away with them. The Department send them down 
about Cahircivecn. 

19647. Did they come from the Department or from 
the County Committee? — I thought they were all the 
one crowd. 

19648. If you want a bull here, you apply to the 
County Committoe? — The Congested Districts Board 
sometimes send ft bull around the districts. That is 
what I am mixing up. 

19649. Where do you sell your young bulls? — Mostly 
in England. 

19650. You have no demand for them here? — Yes; for 
a few. 

19651. Are there no premiums given to Kerry bulls? 
—There are. I moan they are not inspected for pre- 
miums in the Shows like the other bulls. 

19652. Is not there a scheme amongst Kerry men for 
keeping a register of Kerry cows?— Yes; but I bought 
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several cows with a ring in their horn, and I inquired 
tne reason, and found that they were under that 
scheme. 

19653. I remember going down when the Royal Dub- 
lin Society were forming their book, and we were 
selecting cattle for the Kerry herd book, and we were 
followed by a number of gentlemen from Belfast and 
they bought the cattle? — Yes. 

19654. For the last five or six years the Department, 

I know, have been getting a lot of farmers to keep 
records of their own Kerry cows. What is going to 
happen to the Kerry cow eventually?— She is becoming 
coarser. = 

19655. Can you suggest how to preserve her?— To 
have Shows in the different Kerry districts where the 
Kerries are kept, and to select the best bull, and to 
give a man £2 or £3 or £4 to keep the bull for 
another year. 

19656. You would have Shows of bulls? — Yes; and 
offer a man an inducement to keep that bull for 
another year, and if he was going on the following year, 
keep him on again. 

19657. Instead of a £10 premium you would give a 
premiuni of £4? — Yes; I suggested that to Mr. Gordon 
of the Department. If half the trouble was taken 
about the Kerry as there is taken about the shorthorn, 
we would have more satisfactory results. 

19658. You are not on the County Committee?— No. 

19659. You don’t know what demand there is for 
premium bulls here?— No. I know the present short- 
horn bull is more a beef bull than a dairy bull. . 

19660. Are you interested in Dexters? — Yes. 


19662. Have you Dexters? — Yes. 

19663. Do you breed from them? — Yes. 
19664. Not with a Dexter bull? — Yes. 
19665. And is it a success? — Sometimes. 
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19666. The Chairman. — Are you interested in agri- 
culture, Mr. McKay? — It is the way I have of living. 
19667. Are you a cow-keeper? — Yes. 

19668. Do you keep Kerries or cross-breds? — Kerries. 
19669. To what purpose is your milk supply devoted? 
—To making butter at home. 

19670. You don’t send your milk to a creamery? — 
No. 

19671. Are there any creameries in your district? — 
Not now. There was one on my farm, but it got 
burst up. 

19672. For want of support, is it? — Yes. 

19673. Were the farmers dissatisfied with the price 
they got? — Yes. 

19674. And they believed they could obtain better 
financial results by making butter at home? — Yes. A 
lot of the calves died from the creamery milk. 

19675. Have the calves been healthy since the home- 
dairying has boon re-established? — Very much so. 

19670. Is pure milk given to the calves for any 
time? — Yes; up to throe weeks or a month. 

19677. And they get the skim milk? — Yes. 

19678. Do you use the hand-separator? — Yes. 

19679. Do you find any difficulty in getting that 

worked?— No. 

19680. Because wo hoard in some places that com- 
plaints wore made by the labouring population about 
working the hand-separator? — Not here. They are not 
y ery heavy. 

. Is the price of butter steady? — No; it goes 

urn 9d ‘ *° 1M - n P° und - 

19682. Do you sell butter to a butter merchant or 
Really? — I sell it in the town. 
lOftoj 1)0 you 8e " an .Y milk at home? — No. 
iafa84. Have you ever been asked to sell at home? — 
Tnn»r' V Q t * K' ve to ray own workmen. 
iJoBj. Have any working men not in your employ- 
ent asked you to supply them?— Only very rarely, 

t “ > 1 »rt time: 

hJTi h ”hero would they get the supply? — From the 

19M7 T? nr0 WOrkin 8 ior - 

, a man was working on the road or in a 
snm y ’- W , lere wou ^ he get his milk supply? — From 
le oeigbbouring farm, but it is bard to get it under 
ese tireumatances. 


19688. Is there a widespread objection on the part 
of the farmers to sell milk in small quantities? — Yes. 

19689. Why? — Because it is hardly worth bothering 
about. 

19690. The demand is so small and the quantity 
bought would be so limited that it is not worth the 
trouble it would give? — No. 

19691. Do the labourers keep goat3 on their own 
plots? — They do. 

19692. Do any of them keep cows? — Yes. 

19693. Are they able to support them all the year 
round on their acre plots? — They buy hay for them, 
and turnips and things. In my district there are 
labourers that have two or three sons, and they have ail 
plots, and they feed the cows on them. The labourers' 
cottages are not yet built, but the plots are being used. 
That has been going on for five or six or seven years — 
grazing cows on the plots and the houses not built. 

19694. That rather surprises me? — There are plots 
marked out for five years, and not a stone drawn. 

19695. Why is that? — You must ask the Rural Dis- 
trict Councillors that question. 

19696. Dr. Moorhead. — What rent is paid for these 
plots? — 17s. 4d. a year for the acre. 

19697. The Chairman. — Is there a demand for these 
houses? — Yes, and the men are going in as a deputa- 
tion to the Council to ask them to build them, and a 
good many are very anxious to get into the houses, or 
they must go out of the country. 

Dr. William O’Sullivan. — £120 is allowed for the 
building of the cottage, and the contractors don’t con- 
sider it sufficient, and things are at a deadlock between 
the Council and the contractors. A lot of the Coun- 
cillors, I think, are nob anxious about building them, 
but pretend to be, coming on to the elections. 

19698. The Chairman (to Witness). — Have you 
many tuberculous animals amongst your herd, Mr. 
McKay?— No. 

19699. Is tuberculosis common in Kerry? — I would 
not say it is. 

19700. Is abortion prevalent in Kerry? — Not in this 
side of the county. 

19701. Are Kerries as liable to it as other breeds? — 
I don't think so. 
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19702. Are they also healthier (ban the ordinary 
cross-bred cows? — I never heard of Kerries having 
abortion to my recollection. 

19703. Have you ever known abortion in a Kerry 
•herd? — I cannot say that I have. 

19704. Have you heard of it in other cross-bred 
herds? — I have. I don’t say that it does not happen, 
but I have not heard of it in Kerries. 

19705. The amount of abortion that prevails is not a 
serious loss to the cow-keeper? — No. 

19706. It is so rare? — Yes. Of course, the very 

smallest cow is a loss to the cow-keeper. 

19707. But abortion is so rare that it does not con- 
stitute any serious financial loss? — I don't think it 
does. 

19708. Is there white scour amongst the Kerry 
calves? — I never saw any of it. 

19709. What sort of bull do you use? — A Kerry bull. 
I used to keep an Aberdeen Angus. 

19710. Why did you give up the Aberdeen Angus? 
— Because they did not pay me. 

19711. Do you ever keep the produce of the. cross 
to test whether they are good milkers? — Yes; and they 
are not very good milkers. 

19712. Do you keep milk records? — I don’t — not 
very accurate ones, anyhow. 

19713. What do you think would be a reasonable 
yield of milk from a Kerry cow? — I would say 700 
gallons in the year. 

19714. That would be a very good average? — It 
would. 

19715. Do you winter dairy? — Not very much. 

19716. Have you a prejudice against it? — I have not. 

19717. Do you think it can be made to pay? — It 
could, I suppose. It entails a great amount of extra 
labour. 

19718. And an extra amount of expense? — Yes. 

19719. But would not the enhanced price cover the 
extra cost? — Yes; down here, anyway. 

19720. Is the labour question at all a matter of diffi- 
culty with you? — Not so much. I keep the men all 
the year round, and I have no difficulty with them. 

19721. Do you use male or female labour for milk- 
ing? — Both. 

19722. Profess ort Mettam. — You have no reason to 
believe that Kerry cows are exempt from infection? — 
No. 

19723. It is quite possible that they may be infected 
as well as any other breed? — Certainly, but it is a great 
deal harder to infect them than other breeds. 

19724. They are pretty hardy? — Yes. 

19725. Dr. Moorhead. — What would you consider a 
paying price to sell milk at?— I would not like to sell 
it at less than lOd. or lid. a gallon— lOd. all the year 
round. 

19726. That would give you a fair profit?— It ought 
to if everything went right. There is a lot of risks 
about milk. 


19727. Mr. Campbell.— Y ou don’t get that price 
when you make it into butter?— No; but I have the 


. 1^728. You are talking about butter at 9d. a lb.?— I 
is what people get down here for most of the year. 

19729. Dr. Moorhead. — How much milk woul 
make a pound of butter?— About 2» gallons. 

19730-1. Mr. Campbell.— T hat would be very littl 
for your milk. I find it very hard to understand ho\ 
you need lOd. to Is. a gallon for your milk, and yet yoi 
make butter at a low price?— If you have to sen. 
milk for six or seven miles a day you have to kee- 
two tankards on the road, and if you send it in ani 
don t sell it, what will you do? 

19732 That you must make into butter?— It is no 
easy to be doing the two things. 

• 1 u 73 ?‘-.n t i is Ver > y hard understand , how it is ths 

milk at lOd. won t pay better than butter?— I am no 
saying it will not pay, but the distance you have t 
send the milk has a lot to do with it. 


19734. Mr. Wilson. — Do you ever send milk to a 
creamery? — No. There was a creamery built on my 

farm, but it did not last. 

19735. Can you tell us whether that creamery was 
proprietary or co-operative? — Proprietary. 

19736. And it broke down by reason of the fact that 
the farmers did not like the separated milk that was 
sent back? — Yes. 

19737. You personally have no knowledge of the 
creamery? — I have the greatest possible objection to 
creameries. They aro making idlers of the girls and 
boys of the country, and, generally speaking, there is 
a “ pub.” attached to the creamery, and they are 
making drunkards of them. 

19738. About the difficulty of labourers getting milk, 
it is because farmers find it troublesome to sell it to 
them in small quantities? — Yes. 

19739. How do the labourers get their supply then? 
— The labourer would got it where he was working, and 
if he was not working anywhere he would have to 
depend on his chance of getting it. 

19740. That might bo a small chance? — Yes. 

19741. A man has a wife and family, and it is neces- 
sary that he should get milk; what solution would you 
suggest? — No solution but the three acres and a cow. 

19742. The eow, of course, would be dry occasion- 
ally? — Yes., He could not have a relay of them, but 
he could have a goat with her, I suppose. The eow 
should calve in October or November, so that she would 
be milking in the winter, and it would be easy enough 
to get milk in the summer. It is not easy to solve all 
these problems. 

19748. One of the suggestions made to us was that 
the labourors in any given district should, instead of 
going one by one to the individual farmer for milk, 
be persuaded either by the Women’s National Health 
Association or a co-operative society of some sort, to 
form themselves into wliat has been called "Milk 
Clubs,” and to bulk their orders, and go to the fanner 
not for a halfpenny worth, hut for so many gallons?— 
It would bo a very good idea if the women did not 
fight about dividing the milk. 

19744. The Chairman.— T he women in Kerry would 
not fight? — They don’t know how. 

19745. Mr. Campbell. — You say you would give 
them three acres? — No; but that is what I heard. 

The Chairman. — We would rather have your own 
opinion than what you heard from other people. 

19746. Mr. Campbell. — You know something about 
Kerry cows? — Yes. 

19747. Do you think you could keep a Kerry eow on 
a Kerry acre? — No. 

19748. Could you keep a eow on an acre of Lime- 
rick land — good land? — You could, I suppose. 

19749. You think you could do it? — I think you 
could. You might have to buy a little hay. You 
know Limerick land would manure our land in Kerry. 

19750. Do you have labourers constantly employed 
on your farm? — Yes; seven or eight all the year round. 

19751. Do they get milk as portion of their wages? — 
They pay for it. 

19752. Has the practice of getting it as part of their 
wages gone out? — Yes. 

19758. And that used to bo more common than it is 
now? — I think so. 

19754. There was a time when the labourer remained 
more with the farmer than ho does now ; he is more 
independent now? — Yes. 

19755. He does not work for the farmer necessarily? 
— He has to work for the farmer, 

_ 19756. In a great many eases the labourer in the 
Union cottage sticks to one farmer? — Not necessarily, 
unless he finds him as good as ho can get. 

19757. In many cases there are occupants of Union 
cottages who work all the year round for the farmer? 
—Yea. 

19758. In that ease does not the labourer get milk as 
part of his wages? — No, he buys it. 

19759. He is paid regular wages, and he must buy 
what milk he wants out of that? — Yes. 


The Commission odjonmsd at e.80 p.m. till the following Monday morning to Trains. 
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The Commissioners met in the Council Chamber, County Hall, Tralee, at 11.30 a.m. 

Present:— P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman) ; Lady Everard ; Miss Margaret McNeill, 
G-eorge A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s.i. ; Alec. Wilson, Esq., j.p. ; John R. Camp- 
bell, Esq., b.sc. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


Dr. Brian MacM. 

19760. The Chairman.— You are Medical Officer of 
Health in Tralee? — Yes. 

19761. Do you hold any other public appointment? — 
Yes, I am Dispensary Doctor. 

19762. Consequently you are familiar with the manner 
in which the children of the poor are fed? — Yes. 

19763. Do they get an adequate supply of milk in 
your opinion? — No. I see some of them drinking 
black tea in the winter time. 

19764. Is that due to inability to get milk, or the 
fact that mothers do not appreciate its food value? — 
Inability to procure the milk. 

19765. Ib it inability to buy or inability to procure? 
—In the town it is certainly inability to buy, because 
they can procure it, but in the rural district they 
cannot procure it. 

19766. Even when they have money to buy? — Yes. 
They have to walk miles in some cases for milk. 

19767. Are there any milk-shops in the town? — Yes. 

19768. Is the difficulty of procuring milk an 
increasing one? — Yes. 

19769. Have you formed any opinion as to the 
causes? — Yes. In the rural district it is undoubtedly 
due to the development of the creamery system. 

19770. You think that has diminished the supply in 
the rural districts? — I do. 

19771. Was it the custom to sell milk in small 
quantities by producers to householders previous to 
the introduction of the creamery system? — Yes. Now 
they send it to the creamery, and don’t keep it for 
themselves. 

19772. They don’t keep even a sufficient quantity 
for the nourishment of their own children? — No. 

19773. Then one can quite understand that the 
children of the labourer must be in an infinitely worse 
position? — Of course they must. I made extensive 
inquiries amongst poor people, and they told me they 
could not get milk. Out of the five hundred inquiries, 

I learned that only about six labourers kept cows. 

19774. To what purpose - was the surplus milk 
devoted; was it given in small quantities to labourers 
in the district? — No, because they don’t live so near. 

19775. Do the creameries sell milk retail? — They do 
in the town, but not in the country. Out of thirty 
creameries in the Tralee Union there is only one selling 
milk by retail in the rural district. 

19776 . Are the creameries managed under the co- 
operative or proprietary system? — Under both systems. 

19777. Is there any difference in the management of 
the one and other with regard to the sale of milk?— 
No. 

19778. The one bright example of which you spoke 
was it a co-operative creamery? — No; it was a pro- 
pnetary creamery, but that sale is not extensive. 

1®779. They don’t refuse milk to anyone making an 
application for it?— That I cannot tell you. 

19780. If it were made imperative on all creameries 

sell milk in small quantities to persons applying for 
■t. how far would that go to relieve the difficulty in 
procuring milk? — It would relieve it to this extent — 
supplies in the villages would then be easily obtained, 
out not in the scattered rural population, which would 
not be relieved very much. 

19781. Are the creameries so numerous in this 
qistrict as they seem to be in another adjoining county, 
are they three or four miles apart? — We have 
rurty creameries; two in the town and about twenty- 
six or twenty-eight iu the country. 

^ wou ^ render ib possible for the occupants 

cottages and other labourers to procure milk within 
e reasonable distance if all the creameries were obliged 
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to sell retail. Of course, it would not bring the milk 
supply to their doors or anything of that kind, but it 
Would considerably relieve the difficulty? — Yes. 

19783. What arrangements are made by the Tralee 
Council for the enforcement of the provisions of the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — In the rural district it 
is, practically speaking, not in force at all. 

19784. No Veterinary inspector has been appointed? 
— Yes, bub that is all. There are only seven cow 
owners registered in the Tralee Rural District. 

19785. Registration has not been enforced? — No. 

19786. Has it been discussed by the Council?— Yes. 

19787. Is the Council in favour of enforcing it? * 
— No. They enforced it as far as they were compelled, 
but it ended there. 

19788. Do you happen to know what branch of the 
work the veterinary inspector undertakes ?— I don’t. 
In some cases the inspector recommended the destruc- 
tion of tuberculous cows, but it was not done, as that 
portion of the Act was not carried out on the ground 
of expense. 

19789. At all events, the officer himself realises the . 
duties of his office, and the blame, if any, does not 
lie with him? — No. 

19790. You travel a good deal through the country? 
— Yes. 

19791. Do you see many cows that you would suspect 
of being unsound? — I cannot say. 

19792. You are not interested in agriculture in any 
way? — No. 

19793. Is there a period of the year in which the 
inhabitants, even of the urban district of Tralee, find 
ib difficult to procure milk? — In the winter time ft is 
very dear— a shilling a gallon. 

19794. Is that considered an excessive price?— Yes, 
by the poor. It is that, price in the rural districts in 
the winter time. ' 

19795. And that would seem to be considerably 
above the price paid by the creameries?^ — Yes. 

19796. Is winter dairying carried on to any extent in 
this district? — I do not think so. 

19797. Are the creameries getting a sufficient 
quantity of milk to keep them going? — I know they 
are doing something, but I don't know to what extent 
they are working. 

19798. As Medical Officer of Health have you ever, 
been called on to inspect the creameries? — Only as 
regards sanitation, for tbe purpose of ascertaining 
whether or not they were kept in a proper condition. 

19799. Don’t you think it desirable that some officer 
should have the right to inspect creameries to ensure 
a supply of clean and wholesome food? — Yes, but the 
system has not reached that standard. 

19800. We hope to reach an increased standard of 
efficiency in the near future, and I wanted to know 
what your view would be? — I would be in favour of it. 

19801. Are you familiar with the provisions of the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — Yes. 

19802. Do you think that they are severe or drastic- 
in their provisions? — If carried out as they are, I think 
they would be. 

19803. Which of the provisions do you suggest iar 
the most drastic? — If the Order was carried out strictly 
almost every cow-house would have to be pulled down. 

19804. Is* it not desirable, in the interests. of the 
public health, that radical changes should take place 
in regard to the housing of the cows in the county ? — 
It is. 

19805. The carrying out .of all reforms must of 
necessity impose a certain amount of hardship on some 
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section of the community, but when the question of 
the public health comes in, it is not unreasonable 
that the people engaged in the trade which is suspected 
to affect the public health adversely should be called 
upon to make the necessary changes? — They should 
be called upon, but I think it is because the District 
Council considered the expense so great that they 
practically refused to carry out the Order. 

19806. Had you ever reason to suspect that an out- 
break of infectious disease was attributable to the 
milk supply? — Recently in Tralee there was an out- 
break of enteric fever that was attributed to it. 

19807. Was it absolutely established that the outbreak 
was due to the milk? — No, it was not absolutely estab- 
lished. 

19808. We would be glad to know what was done 
in that particular case? — I cannot tell you, because it 
was not in my district. There are two Medical Officers 
of Health in Tralee, and the outbreak was not in my 
district. 

19809. Was the distribution of the suspected milk 
suspended? — I think it was for a time. 

19810. Would the mothers of the working-class 
children be willing to use milk as food for their children 
if they could procure it; do they appreciate its food 
value? — Yes, but perhaps not sufficiently. 

19811. Have you thought of any means whereby a 
knowledge of the food value of milk could be more 
widely disseminated? — No. 

19812. Of course, you, as a medical man, recognise 
•that milk is the best food possible for children? — 
Certainly. 

19818. And I suppose you are also of opinion that 
if children are improperly nourished in early life, in 
all probability their constitution may be impaired? — 
Yes. 

19814. And they may become ready victims to 
disease or infection of any kind with which they may 
come in contact? — Yes. 

19815. Have you had tuberculosis in this district? — 
We have. I think the death-rate in Tralee was twenty- 
five a year from consumption alone for the past five 
years. 

19816. What percentage of the population was that? 
— 2.5 per thousand of the gross population. 

19817. Is it as prevalent in the rural district as in 
the urban? — I don’t think it is. The statistics don't 
show the death-rate from consumption alone; All 
forms of tuberculosis are taken into account. 

19818. Would you think that the food on which these 
people were brought up as children would have any 
effect in predisposing them to this malady? — I would. 
They are largely brought up on tea and bread, and that 
is not a nourishing diet. 

19819. And the tea is often black tea? — Sometimes, 
not always, of course. 

19820. Regarding the milk-shops in the town, are 
they inspected? — Yes, by the veterinary inspector. 

19821. Have reports ever been made to the Council 
as to the condition in which these shops are kept? — 
Yes. 

19822. You have never been called in to decide 
whether certain premises in which milk is sold are 
suitable? — No, but I have been taken to premises where 
milk is sold because of unsanitary conditions. 

19828. And have the recommendations you made 
been carried out? — Yes. 

19824. Have they been enforced by the Urban 
Council? — Yes. 

19825. Have prosecutions ever been undertaken to 
enforce your recommendations? — Yes. 

19826. With what result? — The parties have been 
fined. There is a case before the Court to-day. 

19827. Does the magisterial bench seem to recognise 
the importance of this question? — The fines, as a rule, 
are small. 

19828. You think them inadequate? — I do. 

19829. And not likely to prove deterrent?— I would 
not think so. The fines are too low. 

19830. Do you know what the fines would be? A 

man for selling milk in his kitchen was fined Is. aud 
5s. costs. 

19831. Are these milk-shops registered? — Yes. Milk 
is sold sometimes in grocers’ shops. 

19832. Is condensed milk used? — Very little. 

19833. Is separated milk sold in the town? — I don’t 
know. 

19834. Have you formed any opinion as to the value 
of separated milk as a food? — It is very poor. 


19835. But not entirely valueless?— Not entirely 
valueless. 3 

19886. But, of course, a very inferior substitute for 
whole milk, especially so far as children are concerned? 
--Yes. 

19887. Have you ever discovered an instance where 
you have ordered a milk diet for patients in which you 
were told that milk was not procurable?— I have to 
this extent— in the country I recommended milk for 
a sick child, and the mother told me she had to walk 
to Tralee, a distance of six miles, to get it. 

19838. That seems a very acute case? — Yes. 

19839. I am rather inclined to think that that is one 
of the worst complaints we have heard of. That was 
a bona fide statement on her part? — Yes. I questioned 
her as to whether she could not get it from the farmers 
around and she said she could not. I heard also of 
other cases, but the people had not to walk so far. 
They had to walk three or four miles. 

19840. Would you regard the provision' in the Dairies 
and Cowsheds Order dealing with byres as one of the 
most drastic and difficult to carry out? — Yes. 

19841. Would you think that a rigid enforcement of 
the Order would lead to a decrease in the milk supply 
available to the poor? — I would not. 

19842. Would you think that the farmers and those 
engaged in the production of milk would be in a 
financial position to carry out the provisions of the 
Order if they were made imperative? — Some may and 
some may not. 

19843. How far would it go to mitigate your 
opposition to the Order if some provision was made 

whereby loans could be granted for such a purpose? I 

think it would meet it entirely. 

19844. That would entirely obviate your hostility to 
that provision? — I would not describe it as hostility. 

19845. I should not have said hostility. You think 
the difficulty might be overcome by granting the loaus 
I have indicated? — It might be. 

19846. Have you thought out any scheme whereby 
milk might be brought within the reach of the working- 
class population; do you suggest the establishment of 
milk depots? — Yes, and the creameries should be 
required to sell in small quantities. 

19847. Would you suggest that these depots should 
be under the control of the local authority, or would 
you suggest that they should be under the control of 
a person running it for personal profit? — I would 
prefer _ to see them under the control of the local 
authority. 

19848. You think they would be more effective in 
dealing with the needs of the population if they were 
under the control of the local authority?— Yes, but I 
am afraid that the local authority would not impose 
the provisions of the Order. 

19849. But if there was some authority behind them 
to compel them to carry out the provisions? — I would 
approve of that. 

19850. Would you think it desirable that the ad- 
ministration of this Order should be under the control 
of a central authority? — Yes. 

19851. You believe it would lead to a more efficient 
administration ? — Y es . 

19852. And that local influence would not operate 
on the officers appointed? — Not to the same extant as 
if they were under the local authority. 

19853. Lady Ever aud. — Are there many goats kept 
in this district? — Not in this district. 

19854. Would you advise that they be kept? — I think 
it would be a very good idea for the labourers to keep 
goats. 

19855. They don't, so far as you know, keep them 
now? — Very few. 

19856. Are there many labourers in Union cottages 
in your district? — There are three hundred and seventy 
in actual occupation, and about two hundred and thirty 
cottages are being built. 

19857. Do any of the labourers keep cows at all? — 
Very few. 

19858. As far as you know, are the milk suppliers to 
the creameries registered — I mean the farmers who are 
supplying milk to the creameries? — They are not re- 
gistered. There are only seven registered. 

19859. And, therefore, the milk delivered to the 
creamery is not liable to inspection? — No. 

19860. Do you know if they pasteurise milk at the 
various creameries in this district? — I don't know 
that, but I think they don’t; some may. 
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19861. Because we have had evidence that the 
separated milk from some creameries was perfectly 
unusable after two hours. Is that your own ex- 
perience? — I cannot say that. 

19862. Are hand separators used by any farmers in 
this district? — I don't know. 

19863. Is there a branch of the Women’s National 
Health Association in Tralee? — Yes. 

19864. Have they done anything for the supplying 
of milk— have they established a milk depot?— No 
19865. Do yon think that that would be an advisable 
thing to do? — Yes. 


Dr. Brian MacM. Coffey, — 29 th April, 1912. 
quoting other evidence we have received in districts 
where the creamery system does not exist at all. In 
those districts we heard the same complaint about the 
muk supply — farmers not retaining enough, and 
labourers not being aHa to r,»t. rV. 


iabourers not being able to get it. In view of this you 
still consider that the shortage can be blamed to any 
large extent on the creamery system?— I would, but, of 
course, in the winter time milt- : • 


course, in the winter time milk is very scarce in my 
case. It is not there in quantitv. 

198 AS. -Mot m “L , ... 


- 1 uuuu WOU1U OG, ! 

thing to do? — Yes. 

19866. Because we have had evidence 


o t x 8 a i £ l j , i.ar t% ™” sl ‘ 10 


t i j x « , , evideu ce in several 

places m Ireland that they had established a milk depot 
for selling the milk to the poor. Do you think that 
such a depot should be managed on business lines, and 
not run as a charity? — I do. 

19867. As far as you know, is the milk fairly un- 
adulterated in Tralee? — I cannot answer you. 

19868. Is it what you would call good milk?— Yes 

19869. Rich milk?— Fairly rich. 

19870. And the poor don’t get an inferior quality? 
— hxcept as regards water, I don’t think it is inferior 
in any other way. 

19871. Would you consider it advisable that the in- 
spector in the urbau district should have power to go 
into a rural district, if there was an outbreak of fever 
to inspect the dairy from which it was suspected the 
milk causing the outbreak came?— Certainly. 

19872. He has not got that power at present, of 
course. Do you think the mothers in the district 
realise the value of milk as a food for their children ?- 
Alley do. 

19873. Do they realise that if they spent the same 
money on mi k as they do on tea, it would be much 
more advisable?— Yes, but milk is so difficult to pro- 
cure, and tea so easy. * 

l 9 ? 7 . 4 -.^ *’1°/ would even use separated milk and 
put fat into it? — They don’t like it. 

19875. Separated milk has all the constituents of 
whole new mi k except that the fat is extracted. Of 
“" rse > for “ you would have to put the fat in?— 

19876. Mr. Wilson.— W ith regard to the earlier part 
of your evidence, you look upon the whole difficulty 

19878. How does that tally with your own statement 
‘ „® w , mo “ eilt ? late f> that the farmers do not keep 
enough millt for themselves?— Before the creamery 
e ® tabll9h « d 1 the y bad milk at home and 
“f“ e ,, the “utter, and kept enough for themselves, and 
n °w they send more to the creamery. 

Jo 9 ™' 1 d ° n ’t kn °w why the establishment of the 
creameries should make the farmer refuse to keep 
enough milk at home for his own family?— He wants 
to make money of it. 

Jf 8 ?;- X r °t her . word ®.' if your opinion be correct 

, a . the farmer is sending milk to the creamery in 

J^% t0 Tl nflkp ' T n f y ’„ it becom,?8 a “we matter of 
greeci t — it amounts to that. 


vaKf •V t ^° U ?u ?°” T nion is that they realise the 
volue of it for their children ?— Yes. 


Y °u. are quite distinctly of that opinion?— I 
at hom^ satlsfied that they don't keep enough milk 


hniTfl f’-? f °° urB ®. don’t know this neighbourhood, 
" , * hud it extremely hard to believe that there are 
den J nS1< L < t rab K num ^ Gr °f people who are consciously 
pnving their families of an article of diet that they 
3™ it bQ e8S6¥lfcial? — Ifc is possible they don’t 


D° you mean that if the creameries were 
abolished to-morrow there would not be enough milk 
to supply the countryside?— In the winter time there 
is very little milk. 

19887. What about the summer— is there an available 
8l ffio m T th S Eum “ er for fhe poorer people?— Yes. 

19888. Is there plenty of milk available for the 
labourers? — There is in some places. 

19889. In spite of the creameries? — Yes. They will 
get it from the farmers. J 

. 19 8 90 - Consequently when there is plenty of milk 
m the country the creameries do not prevent the 
chiidren and labourers from getting milk, but you do 
think they do prevent it in the winter?— The farmers 
wm sell it when there is plenty of it. 

19891. But when there is very little of it, you think 
then the creamery system is to be blamed?— No. I 
think there was a great deal more milk available before 
the creamery system was established. 

19892. Is that because the cows are giving less milk? 
— Because it is all sent to the creamery. 

19893. But you have already told ub that in the 
summer tame, when there is plenty of milk, that 
there 13 milk available, but when the cows are dry it 
is not available?— It is difficult to get at any time. 

19894. You said it was dear in price ?— Eightpence a 
gallon m summer. 

19895. Is there any difference between that price 
and what is charged anywhere else in Ireland?— I 
don t know. 

19896. Because that is the usual penny a pint, and 
so far as our evidence has gone yet, that is practically 
the standard price over the whole country, North and 
South, so that there seems to be no diSerence between 
this neighbourhood and others?— I don’t know. 

19897. And that the price does not vary according 
to the existence or non-existence of creameries. It is 
a penny a pint where there are creameries, and a penny 
a pint where there are none ?— The farmer only gets 
fourpence or fivepence a gallon in the creamery, and 
he charges the labourers eightpence, and the labourers 
complain. 

19898. Can you suggest to us in what way it would be 
possible for that particular complaint to be got over?— 
If the fanner sold it at the same price, or a little 
more than he gets from the creamery. 

19899. That is a business proposition. Could it be 
run on business lines— would it pay?— I expect it 
would. 

19900. Is the labourer always ready to put down his 
cash?— I assume that the farmer will get it out of 
him in some way — in cash or work. 

19901. That is to say, that he will pay in rnilV f or 
the work done? — Yes, that is often done. 

19902. Is the habit of the farmer paying his labourer 
in milk disappearing? — I don't know. 

19908. Do you know of any creamery of any de- 
scription that has refused to sell milk when it was 
asked? — I have been told so in several eases. 

19904. Have you known of definite eases? — Yes. 


T,-™ 88 - 4 ; will quote an instance which we heard in 
whn w the 0ther day - when WQ learned of a labourer 
eniivo 6pt ? cow on , bis Pie*. and last year he sent the 
onlv ,,l jrod " ce of that cow to the creamery. He had 
cotJiQf OUe i.i COW ' .„ He ke Pt her on liis acre, and he 
erpAmov *° r j b S mi ^' A H the milk was sent to the 
and tbe result naturally was that the family 
out tn iL V ii y j P? or state of health. It was pointed 
that he was injuring his own children in 
r, r to make mnnw 


order + , at Jle was injuring his own children in 
the “a.; money, and he saw the point 

is nrvw QI ? enfc - lfc was ex plained to him, and he 
. ? ow keeping enough mi IV 


is l. • was ex Piained to him, and he 
of his t enough milk to supply the needs 

It Kfie™= ai ? l y ’ a ?, d tbe do °tor is no longer required, 
'vho **1 me * b at the farmer of whom you spoke, 
not -Hm' i!fv apE ’ , r ®taining too little milk, and who is 
it iu i 8 neighbours an opportunity of purchasing 
’ m ply ignorant. I will emphasise that by 


19905. That a demand has been made to a creamery 
to sell milk and that it was refused? — Yes, in several 
oases — milk in small quantities — pints and quarts. 

19906. That is what I mean. So far as you know 
has there ever been an organised demand made? Let 
us suppose that a labourers’ union or society is called 
into existence, and that the labourers of a given dis- 
trict or village bulked their demand, put it upon a 
business footing, go to the creamery and say, 
“ we will take three or ten gallons of milk per day 
and we will pay you something more than you will 
get for the butter fat, and we will arrange to have 
it distributed over this neighbourhood.” Has that ever 
been done? — No. 


19907. Do you think it would be practicable? — It is 
possible, but I don't think the creameries would sell. 

19908. But suppose we made it a recommendation 
in our Report that they must sell if the demand 
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exists — would the existence of that demand and the 
obligation to sell, solve the difficulty? — Where the 
creameries exist I think it would. 

19909. There is no milk depot, or any other attempt 
to solve the question in Tralee? — No. ■ 

; 19910.' Miss McNeill.— Can you tell us something 

about the health' conditions of infants and 'young 
children— is there much artificial feeding of children 
in the neighbourhood? — Yes. 

19911. How soon would it- begin in working-class 
houses? — -Very often they start immediately after birth 
— a couple of weeks. They try to nurse the babies be- 
cause they cannot get milk very often. 

• 19912. What do they use as a substitute for milk; 
what is it that they feed the children on first?— Milk. 

19913. Tea? — They don’t start on tea. 

19914. Do you know how much milk would a baby 
get in a day in a workingman’s house? — That would 
depend on the size of the family, and whether the 
man was at work. 

19915. Apparently they don't get sufficient milk 
often? — No. 

19916. A good many of them? — Yes. 

19917. Can you give us any idea as to the health 
conditions of the children that are starved in that 
way. Have they got much consumption by debility? 
— Yes. 

19918. A good deal of consumption resulting from 
run down constitutions? — Yes. 

19919. Is it -glandular? — Yes, and bone trouble. 

19920. Are there any other diseases consequent on 
insufficient feeding — rickets? — Very little, not much 
in Tralee. 

19921. Is there any separated milk sold in the town? 
— I don’t know. 

19922. It is not used at all for the growing children? 
— I think not in Tralee town. 

19923. Do you think it would be a useful thing 
to organise a sale of separated milk and to add the fats 
for children? — Yes; it would be useful if the fats 
were added. 

19924. Do you think it would be rather an ad- 
vantage for people who are very poor to get separated 
milk to use, say, with porridge or to drink? — Yes. 

19925. Is there anything done to provide meals for 
school children? — The convent schools supply the 
very poor. 

19926. What is given do you know? — I don’t know. 


19927. You don’t know whether it is bread and 
milk or bread and cocoa they get? — No. 

19928. Dr. Moorhead. — Do you consider 2.5 per 
thousand mortality very high?— -Yes. 

19929. In what class of the population is the in- 
cidence of mortality highest? — The working classes. 

19930. The very poor? — Yes. 

19931. Would you tell us what is the most prevalent 
form of tuberculosis that you meet with? — Consump- 
tion. 

19932. Pulmonary consumption? — Yes. 

19933. Would you place that first in the ratio? — 
Yes. 

19934. Would you put the bone form, or the glan- 
dular next? — The glandular, I think. 

19935. Would that be principally abdominal? — Yes, 
mainly. 

19936. Will the proportion of deaths be larger 
amongst children than amongst adults? — Not from 
consumption. 

19937. I am taking the three? — I would say the 
mortality would be highest amongBt the children. 

19938. Is breast feeding of children commonly prac- 
tised amongst the women? — Yes. 

19939. And with regard to the housing of the people 
in which the mortality is highest, is the housing very 
defective? — Yes. 

19940. Is there much overcrowding in tenements in 
Tralee? — Yes. The Council' are building dwellings. 

19941; Would you say that your tuberculosis is 
increasing? — X am inclined to think so. 

19942. Of course, you attribute that to the bad 
housing and to the inferior feeding? — Yes, and con- 
tact with consumptive cases. 

19948. To the want of milk food for young chil- 
dren? — Yes. 

19944. What price can separated milk be bought 
at in the town? — I don’t know. 

19945. With regard to the provisions of the Order 
for the housing of animals, don't you think the im- 
proved conditions under which they suggest that an 
animal ought to be put would pay a man in the in- 
creased health of his animal? — Probably it would. 

19946. Then it is only the very poorest that can- 
not afford to do that — are there a very poor class of 
people in the milk trade? — In parts of the district 
there are people with only a few cows — three or four. 


Mr. G-. Watson, j.p., examined. 


19947. The Chatrman. — I understand, Mr, Watson, 
you are interested in the management and owner- 
ship of creameries? — Yes. If you permit me, I have 
drawn up a little sketch of what my evidence would 
be like, and if you like I will read it for you and you 
can question me on it. 

19948. Mr. 'Campbell. — You are a creamery pro- 
prietor? — Yes ; living in Tralee. 


19949. How many creameries do you own alto- 
gether?— Ten — six main creameries and four 

auxiliaries. _ This inquiry is to ascertain the causes of 
deficiency in the milk supply. As a creamery pro- 
prietor I do not find it so in Kerry, as farmers, small 
and large, are going in for dairying and giving up 
tillage. _ The main reason for giving up the latter kind 
of farming is the scarcity of labour, but winter dairy - 
ing is getting less every year, and I have seventeen 
years’ experience in Tralee alone. The Irish farmer 
will not get up in the morning to feed his cows at four 
o clock, as the Danes do, and they expect that if they 
give extra feeding to the cow in milk during the sum- 
mer they should have an immediate return, whereas 
the i oow that is well fed in winter will give a better return 
nght through the season. It is also well known that the 
cow calving in the early part of winter will give a 
greater quantity of milk during the lactation period 
than a cow calving in April or May. Creameries are 
blamed for the scarcity of milk, I think without good 
reason— as milk sold as milk for consumption -will 
fetch a higher price than if sent to a creamery to be 
turned into butter. Last year was an exception on 
account of the dry summer; there was an exceptional 
scarcity of milk, and prices went up from lOd. per 
gallon to 1s. retail, or 3d. a quart, instead of 24d the 
usual winter price, retail. Creameries cannot, 'With- 
out losing a good deal of money, pay Is. a gallon for 
milk and make butter of it. All milk suppliers to 
creameries, so far as I know, keep a pan of new milk 


at home for the family and do not drink the re- 
turned separated milk, but it is far cleaner delivered 
from the creamery than it is received as new milk. 
Farmers or milk suppliers should be prosecuted and 
given a week in jail for supplying dirty milk to 
creameries. Threatening them has no effect, as if it 
is refused to be accepted, they will go off to the next 
nearest creamery to them, where it will be taken. 
The itinerant Dairy Instructors have done a good 
deal in getting a cleaner supply, but until they get 
power to prosecute, there will be still some suppliers 
who bring in dirty milk and dirty vessels. They are 
under the impression that as the milk passes through 
two strainers in the creameries before it goes into the 
separator there is no need for straining it, but when 
anything unclean is in contact with the milk before it 
reaches the creamery, it contaminates all the milk in 
the vessel, and has a bad effect on clean milk when 
mixed with it, as it nearly always is in the main 
tank in the creamery. The same applies more or less 
to the milk supplied for consumption round the 
town. The question might be asked why creamery 
managers do not refuse to accept unclean milk. This 
would be the proper thing to do, and the quality 
of the butter would be improved, but there is a spirit 
of grabbing customers from one creamery to another 
that are in competition — that if the milk of a supplier 
is refused at one creamery its opponent will take it. 
The manager of a co-operative creamery is even in a 
more difficult position — as some of his committee are 

•n wors ^ offenders; and if the manager sent their 
milk home for being dirty, the committee man would 
have it up his sleeve for him when something 
cropped up — as regards the working of the creamery 
or bad results. 

19950. The Chairman. — They state that the reason 
why the development of dairying is not going for- 
ward is because of the scarcity of labour to cairy 
out tillage? — So the farmers tell me. 
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19951. Is it not a fact that the Limerick dairies 
are largely supplied with labour from this County of 
Kerry? — Yes ; from the very poor districts of Glencar 
and Cahirciveen. 

19962. And that labour is not available in the more 
arable parts of the country? — During March young 
men and young women leave these districts. 

19958. They get higher wages in Limerick than 
they would get in their own native county? — Yes. 

19954. And that is > an inducement to their going 
farther afield? — I think so. 

19956. I should like to know whether you, as pro- 
prietor of a creamery, think they ought to be under 
Stato inspection? — Practically they are at the present 
time. "Wo have the itinerant instructors from the 
Department visiting tlio creamery and inspecting it. 

19960. Yes; but lio has no statutory right to insist 
on carrying out that duty? — No. 

19957. And he only docs it by grace of the pro- 
prietor or manager? — The proprietors arc very pleased 
to have them for this reason. If he is inspecting an 
outside creamery of mine, he leaves a report at the 
creamery, and if there is anything wrong in his report, I 
can ask the manager the reason why. 

19958. Would you have any objection to having that 
inspection made statutory, and to having it applied to 
•all creameries, whether proprietary or co-operative? — I 
would havo no objection. I would be very pleased. 

19969. Do you think it would load to the more effi- 
cient discharge of the duties of managers, and more 
care in the making of butter? — Yes, and it has done 
so up to the present, oven without the legal power. 

199G0. Of course, if it wore a statutory duty im- 
posed on the officer appointed for the purpose, his 
report would bo regarded much more seriously than it 
is at the present time? — Yes; but it is taken seriously 
at the present time, heoauso you don’t get your crea- 
morios registered unless you carry out the require- 
ments. 

19961. Is there any trndo in the sale of separated 
milk? — In any of our outside creamerios we don't 'sell 
it. In Tralee wo do soil it. 

19902. Is there much demand for it? — Yes, amongst 
the pooror people. 

19908. What price is it sold at? — One penny a gal- 
lon. 

19904. Mr. Wilson. — Why not sell it in the outside 
creameries? — We would have no check on the managers. 
Then, most of the farmers don’t leave their separated 
milk. They want it for pigs and calves. 

19966. The Chairman. — Have you any experience of 
the feeding of calves on separated milk? — They must 
give them something in addition to the separated 
milk. 

. 19966. Do the farmers realise that? — Yes. They 

give linseed meal or cake, or Indian meal, boiled. 

19967. You spoke of dirty milk being supplied to 
creamerios — is that improving? — Yes; a lot, since the 
itinerant instructors have boon going round and writ- 
ing on the suppliers’ pasB-books, " dirty milk ” or 
“ dirty vessels," and anyone can see it. 

19968. Do you think the inspection at the present 
time is sufficient to warrant tho belief that the condi- 
tions that one would liltq to see are carried out? — It 
might bo inoro continuous, but it is the dairyman’s 
interest to seo that the rocommcndations of the In- 
spector aro carried out, or tho manager cannot turn 
■out good butter. 

19969. If one of your managers were to refuse a 
supply of milk, by reason of its boiug unclean, there 
would be no difficulty on tho part of the supplier in 
obtaining n market? — No, at another creamery. 

19970. Would it not ho advisable to devise some 
provision whereby that would bo impossible? — There 
has boon a resolution brought up amongst the eo- 
•operative creameries to do so, but I don't know 
whether it lias ever been acted on. 

19971. But don’t you think it should be made a 
penal offonco for a creamery manager to receive dirty 
milk mto tho creamery? — It is certainly very objec- 
tionable, but wlmt can he do. You may get one 
supplier in fifty or sixty that is constantly dirty. 

19972. And they persistently send dirty milk to the 
creamery ?— They will stop it a bit after they get 
S’®. ’ * >u * 1 they relapse again. You wili find 
that their housos and persons and everything about 
them is dirty. 

,^9973. Are you familiar with the Dairies and Cow- 
sheds Order? — I don’t know very much about it. 
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19974. How far do you think the provisions and the 
enforcement of the Order would tend to influence the 
supply? — I have read in “ The Homestead ” that in 
districts where the Order was carried out, the farmers 
have stopped supplying milk to creameries. 

19975. Rather than carry on a trade with the pro- 
visions of the Order in operation? — Yes. They keep 
the milk at home. 

19976. That might be met by applying the pro- 
visions of the Order to those engaged in the home 
butter-making? — It could be, but it is not. 

19977. It is not, but we are looking everywhere to 
a better state of things in the future. Don’t you 
think that it would be a wholesome corrective if the 
provisions of the Order were applied to all persons 
who are engaged in the milk industry, whether sup- 
plying whole milk or sending to a creamery, or manu- 
faoturing butter in their own homes? — It would be, 
but I doubt if the inspection would be carried out 
rigidly. They won’t go to the farmers' houses re- 
gularly. 

19978. There again, I would like to point out to 
you that what we aim at is the creation of a state 
of things that would make all these provisions impera- 
tive? — It would be a very good thing. 

1G979. Is there much winter dairying carried on in 
this county? — Not much. 

19980. Why? — I don’t think it pays. 

19981. Have the farmers experimented on winter 
dairying? — They won’t try it. 

19982. Then I say their opinion is not of much value 
because they have not tried it? — They will tell you 
that what was good enough for their father and grand- 
father is good enough for themselves. 

10988. Have any experiments been made with the 
production of catch-crops to supply winter-feeding? — 

Very little, I think, except rape. 

19084. I saw in some of the districts that we were 
looking over yesterday, even the very mountainous dis- 
tricts where a very small proportion of the land is arable, 
that some experiments were made and catch-erops 
are grown? — You will find it more there than in large 
farms. . 

19986, Don’t you think that the development of that 
idea would tend, in some measure, to dispel the far- 
mers’ opinion that winter dairying could not be made to 
pay? — It might, but the Kerry farmer is a very stub- 
born man to argue with. 

19986. I don't know that the Kerry people are very 
much worse than other people, but at the same time 
we have found in other places that they are ready to 
experiment, and that when the results are successful 
others are being converted from the error of their 
ways? — Wc havo large farmers with twenty or thirty 
cows having no milk even in the winter. They go to 
the creamery for gallons of milk for making bread. 

19987. A witness told tire Commission that he was 
satisfied that if entrusted with the management of a 
farm he could produce milk as cheaply in the winter as 
in the summer. He made that statement in good faith, 
and believed it to be true? — Yes. 

19988. Mr. Wilson. — Do you think it possible to 
keep a thousand-gallon shorthorn cow on one acre of 
land? — No. 

19989. It seems to have been done. You think it is 
impossible? — Yes. There are some remarkable returns 
from single cows. 

10990. The Chairman. — Are milk records kept in the 
county? — Not that I know of. 

19991. Over what period does your knowledge of 
creamery work extend? — Twenty-three years. 

19992. I would like to know from you whether or 
not the milk-producing qualities of the cow of the 
present-day are better or worse than twenty years 
ago? — They are better, I think. My father 
farmed about 800 Irish aejes, and I was also a crea- 
mery manager and steward to the Smith-Barry dairy. 

There were records kept there. It was properly car- 
ried out, and winter dairying did not pay. We grew 
vetches and rye and rape, and we had plenty of green 
crops in the winter time. 

19998. That was practically the same food that was 
suggested to us? — Everything was chopped for the 
eows. The thing was very well carried out, but it 
did not pay. ... 

19994. What purpose was the milk devoted to? — It 
was made into butter. 
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19995. Was ifc paid for at the same rate _ that the 
ordinary supplier to a creamery would receive?— For 
the same quality he got the same price. 

19996. You do think that there is no deterioration 
in the milk yield of the .cows of the present time? — I 
don't think there is. 

19997. What breed of cows is kept now in the dis- 
tricts from which you draw your milk supply? — Half- 
bred shorthorns. 

19998. No pure-bred Kerries? — There are some. In 
fact, the best milkers for quantity and quality are 
from Dingle, though they are not Kerries. The far- 
mers will pay a higher price for them in that dis- 
trict than for cows they get elsewhere. 

19999. Because they believe they will give a better 
milk yield? — Yes; it is a poor district. 

20000. Have you any information as to the average 
milk yield of the ordinary commercial cow? — Five 
hundred gallons. 

20001. Would that be an average?— Four hundred 
and fifty gallons would be an average. 

20002. I see that you have committed yourself to 
the statement which has been put before us by other 
witnesses that the winter calving cow is more likely 
to give a larger milk yield than the cow which calves 
in March or. April? — Yes; and she has a healthier calf, 
too, and you have less deaths. 

20003. Is there much tuberculosis amongst the 
dairy-herds of this county? — There is a good deal. 

20004. Is it sufficient to cause a serious financial 
loss to the owners? — Yes. A lot of farmers don’t know 
what it is. They say a cow picked up a pin or a nail 
in her feeding. 

20005. Is the light spreading with regard to that 
particular malady ; are the formers realising more 
clearly now what it is? — They try to dispose of the 
affected cattle. 

20006. And pass the difficulty on to someone else? 
— Yes. 

20007. To what purpose would they then be devoted 
— robbing the other man? — There are always law cases 
at the Quarter Sessions. The man will be sued for 
selling an unsound cow. 

20008. Would they be sold for beef, or for the milk 
supply? — They run very thin when they have tuber- 
culosis. 

20009. Can you form any opinion as to the number 
of animals that might be affected that way ? — I would 
say one in twenty. 

20010. Has the disease increased or diminished, in 
your experience? — I think it is very contagious, be- 
cause if a cow gets in among a herd, and they are 
generally tied up in twos, it is nearly certain the next 
cow will get it. 

20011. From your experience, it is increasing? — I 
cannot tell you, I am out of farming so long. 

20012. One occupying your position would hear what 
was happening in the homes? — I don’t hear it. They 


. scourge in this county? — Not 


was 1 

won’t tell that. 

20013. Is abortion i 
so much. 

20014. The number of cases that occur don’t cause 
a serious financial loss? — No. 

20015. It is more prevalent in other counties than 
here? — Yes. 

20016. What class of bull is used in the dairy herds? 
—There used to be a pure-bred shorthorn, but now 
go!n " in more for the Aberdeen Angus. 

20017. Is that a good cross for milk? — I don’t think 
out the young cattle will sell better in the fair. 

20018. But where are they to recruit their dairy 
co ™l ' » “'ey use the Aberdeen Angus?— Buy them. 

20019. Has it ever been the practice of the Kerry 
l ° "" 1* own cow.!— Ie,, a rule. 

20020. They have been doing that? — Yes. 

^20021. Is that custom going out of fashion now? — 

20022. Would it be desirable that they should alter 
gett ‘°g the cross-bred Aberdeen Angus 
into the dairy cattle?— The Red Polled is a better 
milter. 

20023. I was under the impression that the Red 
rolled was not a good milker?— Tlie half Red Polled 
is a better milker than the half-bred Aberdeen. 

20024. In selecting heifers to rear to cows, is any 
regard paid to the milk yield of the dam?— I doubt 
ZJZ t he f° eraI run °f farmers, but in Tipperary 
f™? a * r ® co . td number, which is put on her 
wards ** ^ CaM “ brought into th e herd after- 


20025. You are evidently a believer in the law of 
heredity in regard to the milk supply? — Yes. 

20026. Would you carry it to the bull as well as to- 
the hoifer? — In fact, it has been proved to be more so. 

20027., Have you made any experiments yourself 
that would enable you to determine it? — No. 

20028. When you spoke of dirty milk being brought 
into the creamery, would that dirty milk be the result 
of carelessness in handling, or consequent on the cow 
not being properly cared? — Carelessness in handling. 
They don't strain the milk immediately, and they 
don't wash the cows' udders. You cannot get them 
to wash the udders. 

20029. Is it male or female labour that is used in the 
dairy herds? — Female, principally. 

20030. In the butter-making, is it male or female 
labour that is employed? — We used to utilise the 
female labour, but under the Factory Acts if females 
worked on Sunday we were prosecuted, and we had to 
go in for male labour. 

20031. Do you ever retail milk? — Yes, every day. 
20032. Do you never refuse people applying for it? 
— No; we get a special supply for sale. It is not the 
ordinary run of milk coming into the creamery that 
we sell. 

20033. Is that special supply more carefully handled 
even than the creamery milk? — Yes; and we pay a. 
special price for it. 

20034. Do you yourself determine what milk shall be 
devoted to this purpose? — -We take the supply from 
farmers that are careful handlers, and have good cows. 

20085. Does that prevail in every creamery over 
which you have control? — No, only in the town. 

20036. You would have no objection to extending it 
to the country? — No. The difficulty is that we would 
have no check on our managers. 

20037. Is not that a question rather of administra- 
tion and control of the dairy, and if the public interest 
demanded that it should be done, would it not be 
reasonable that the proprietor of the creamery should 
look after his own interest? — I don't think that in any 
of the districts in which' I have creameries there would 
be any great shortage. There might be a few labourers 
who wanted milk, and if they wanted it, they could 
get it. They could not get it every day, as we work 
only three or four days in the week in the winter time. 

20038. So that the extension of the principle of the- 
creamery selling milk would not completely meet the 
demand in the winter season? — No; because the- 
creameries don't work every day in winter. 

20089. What quantity of separated milk would be 
sold retail in a town like Tralee? — Maybe forty or fifty 
gallons a day. They come for it. 

20040. You don’t distribute it? — No. 

20041. Has the difficulty considerably increased since 
the creamery system was introduced? — The shortage of 
milk? 

20042. The difficulty of procuring it for the working 
classes? — It might be in the country, but there can 
be plenty of it got in the town of Tralee. Taking the 
whole country’, in my opinion, eight-tenths of the far- 
mers are greedy and selfish. The labourer has become 
more or less independent of them. He has got his 
cottage and acre, and he is getting a higher rate of 
wages than he used to do, and the farmer does not 
look on him in the same light as in previous years, 
when the labourer was dependent on him. 

20043. That view was put before us already, and in 
other cases it was stated that it had absolutely no 
effect on the supply to the labourer; but as regards 
Kerry, you do think it is a factor? — Yes. 

20044. And that the farmer takes less interest in 
the labourer and his family than he did when the 
labourer was resident on his land? — Yes; the labourer 
is more independent. 

20045. One recognises that, but it is rather hard that 
he should be victimised because ho has secured a cer- 
tain amount of independence? — The labourer has, on 
the whole, been getting constant employment from the 
farmers; yet there are seasons in the year when the 
farmers won’t employ them at all. 

20046. Has that system in any way been altered 
or controlled or affected by the introduction of the 
nni eo ^ a S e ? — To a certain extent, I think so- 
20047. You think that when the labourer was work- 
ing on a farm and when he was resident on it, he got 
more milk than at the present day? — The labourer 
at that time was only a white slave. 

20048. It seems rather a hardship that if his lot has 
improved from one point of view, he should have 
a corresponding disadvantage on the other? — A good 
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• deal of labourers have a cow or a goat. The disad- 
vantage of having a goat is that they give no milk 
from November to April — the very scarcest time of 
the year. 

20049. Do any of the labourers Bend their surplus 
milk to your creameries?— I have heard so. I know 
by a man’s supply of milk that he has only one cow. 

20050. So that the possession of a cow by a certain 
labourer docs not in any degree solve the milk diffi- 
culty in his own district save and except as far as 
his. own family is concerned?— That is so. I have 
heard a discussion here as- to children not getting 
enough milk. Children will take tea in preference 
to milk. It is the case with my own children. 

20051. That is quite true, but at the same time if 
they had not been accustomed to the taste of tea, and 
had been brought up on milk, they would not have 
such a craving for tea?— They always have somehow. 

20052. You think it is inherent?— Yes. I have seen 
children going with jugs to the creamery for milk 
-and drink half of it before they got home. 

20053. Would not that show that they did not fail 
to appreciate it?— No; but the child would take tea 
for preference. 

20054. Lady Everabd. — -W hat guarantee have you 
that the milk supply to you is not from cows suSering 
from tuberculosis? — None. 

20055. Then you would approve of the Dairies' and 
•Cowsheds Order being put into operation? — Yes. 

20056. Would you also approve of the by-products 
of milk being placed under the same rules and regu- 
lations as new milk— butter, skim milk, separated 
mult, cheese? It would ensure your having a proper 
supply of pure milk to your creamery, and it would 
give your butter a value in the market as being the 
product of absolutely healthy cows?— I would approve 
•of that. 

20057. You say that there is a good deal of separated 
milk sold in the town? — Yes. 

20058. You don't allow it to be sold in the country? 

20059. Wliat do you do with your separated milk? 

take il n11 back for C!llf and pig feeding. 

20060. Are there any goats kept in the district 
around your creamery? — A good many. 

20061. I think you said that the goats don’t milk 
m the winter season? — That is so. 

20062 Have they introduced the Toggenburg or the 
Anglo-Nubian into your district?— No. 

20063. You think it would be a distinct advantage 
t ‘onn« h . e ft° ats would m . ilk n11 the year round?— Y ob. 
y ou pasteurise the milk in your creamery? 

20065. Do you think it is advisable to pasteurise 
separated milk? — I don’t think you can pasteurise in 
iverry, because you get last night’s milk and this 
morning s brought in together. 

20066. Mr. Campbell.— D o you think that the crea- 
mencs since they became pretty general, have in- 
creased tho price of milk for the farmers— have 
rotu ™ 3 fc ° the farmer?— Certainly. 

S' m 5 ai8ed fche Price?— Yes. 

. j “S’ J ‘° fclat extent tire creameries have inter- 
Zuld JnTT*’ Wi V he . I , n ? ilk 6U PPly ? — The farmers 
-to rim tke 8ecoad milkings— they are so anxious 
to run „ p their monthly account, and they think any- 
g is good enough to send to the creamery. 

20069. Is that duo to the fact that they are getting 
with price at &e creamery, or that they cannot deal 
the small quantities at home?— They are getting 
W what the y manufacture at 

it * h ® creamery realises for this butter, 

is about 20s. in the cwt. difference. 

ii opinion that the cre.merie. ha™ ' 

‘KSa?rhZ'.a. m ' P * ! “ Th “ e h lM “ ,k “ b0 ”‘ 

20011. Because ? — They send it to the creamery. 
Yes. 072 ’ ^ nd because f’irey get a better price there? — 

a ?e?L5?A be / aus ‘5 th °y can 6 efc the same price for 
Yes. qua ts aa for ft iarge quantity at the creamery?— 

meriesAiAa iH* "' ould Y ou sa Y that the crea- 

a temn+o^ 6 dl . stu , 1 i bed tiie home milk supply and put 

He keens / d ? as not keep so much at t°me. 

laboured ° ugh for hls own family, but not. for his 
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20075. On that point, do you think that the 
labourers, if they were working regularly for the far- 
mer would be more likely to get a supply regularly as 
a part of their wages? — I know in my father’s time the 
labourers’ wives came to milk the cows, and they 
would get as much milk going home every evening for 
nothing as would do their families. It would be a 
kind of part of their wages. 

20076. That is not done now?— I don’t think so, be- 
cause the labourers won’t use the separated milk. 

20077. But if the labourer's wife comes and milks a 
c . ow - can she not get some of the whole milk?— I 
don t think the farmer would give it. They are too 
greedy. 

20078. Formerly he would give her?— Sour milk. 

200(9. 1- ormerly they did not get sweet milk?— No, 
only skim-milk. 

20080. So that in that respect the creameries have 
not changed the situation?— They never got new milk 
to my knowledge. 

20081. You stated that tillage was going out, and 
dairying was coming in? — The production of milk has 
lnc / n easad - and “gc is being reduced by the farmer. 

2008-. Those who used to till, did they use the pro- 
duce of their crop for milk production?— In some cases 
they did not. 

20083. Tillage and dairying don’t go hand-in-hand?— 

No, and did not. 

20084. Have you any idea of what wages labourers 
get m tins county?— I don’t know now, but at one 
time they got 8/- a week, and free house, quarter of on 
acre of potatoes, and his wife got some milk for her 
services in milking the cow. I believe the wages in 
the country would be 12s. a week. Whether he has 
the same perquisites as he had I don’t know, because 
1 am not living on a farm. 

20080. We heard in several places that the separated 
milk returned to the farmer’s home from the creamery 
is absolute poison. Of course, I don’t believe anything 
of the kind myself, but there must be some grain of 
foundation for the evil reputation of the separated 
milk from the creamery?— It is prejudice, because there 
18 mof g T teken oufc of tbe “Hk except the butter fat. 

20086. It is alleged that the process to which it is 
subjected reduces its value as a food in some way or 
other, and that it tastes differently from the separated 
milk which the farmer produces from the hand-sepa- 
rator at home? — It should not be so. There is this dif- 
ference, that the farmer at home separates the milk 
immediately it comes from the cow. In the creameries 
they will get last night’s milk and the morning’s milk 
brought in together, and they are all mixed. It is 
heated up to from 120 to 140 degrees in the separator. 

Last night s milk will not stand that heat. It gets 
acid, and it will not taste so nice. 8 

20087 Mr. 1Vn..o».— Sou .aid it should not be 
so, and then you explained that it must necessarily be 
so l 1 must have misunderstood the question. 

20088. You say that there is no difference, and that 
there should be no difference between the hand-sepa- 
rated milk m the farmer’s house and the creamery 
separated milk?-There would be a difference, because 
the hand-separated milk would be separated direct from 
the cow. 

20089 Is not there a very great difference between 
the condition of the new milk in the home and the 
milk in the creamery, which may be two days old?— 

Ihe milk from the hand-separator would be" nicer to 
the taste than the milk got from the creamery, but as 
far as nourishment is concerned, there should be no 
difference, because I have tested creamery milk from 
hand-separators, and they skim closer than the Power 
machine, because they get the milk fresh. 

20090. The chemical contents of the milk are not 
altered? — No. 

20Q9i. Mr. Campbell.— H ave you drunk the sepa- 
rated milk that comes from your creamery? — I would 
drink it without fear, because it is cleaner than the new 
milk. 

20092. Have you noticed it has a peculiar taste? 

It is acid. 

20093. In the winter time, when it is not likely to 
be acid, there is no peculiar flavour? — No. 

20094. There is no foreign flavour then beyond what 
you would expect milk to have? — No. 

20095. So you think it is really a matter of prejudice? 

—A good deal of it. I say that the milk separated with 
the hand-separator iB the best. 
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20096. To the calf you think it would make no 
difference? — No, no difference. We fed separated milk 
to the calves and the result was that in a week we 
had a dozen of them dead. 

20097. What is the winter price of milk in the 
creameries? — We paid as high as sixpence-halfpenny a 
gallon and returned the skim milk. At times, of 
course, it will be a penny a gallon less. 

20098. You don’t think that price, together with the 
greater productiveness of the cow when she calves in 
winter, and the greater value of the calf, which is 
quite misunderstood, and the cheaper way in which 
the calf is reared, will not make winter dairying pay? 
— I don’t say, but you cannot get the farmers to do it. 

20099. You have no suggestion to make as to how 
you would proceed in order to try and introduce 
winter dairying? — I have read everything on it in the 
County Limerick, and how the farmers say it pays 
them. 

20100. You are not able to give us any idea as to 
how you would proceed to get an increase in winter 
dairying? — I cannot. First of all, you have so many 
things to take into account. One winter you would 
have cheap butter, and the following winter you would 
have it scarce and dear, and it would pay the farmer, 
but when he gets nipped the first year he won’t try it 
again. 

20101. You said that you thought the Dairy Inspector 
should have power to go into the creamery, and even 
go to the length of instituting prosecutions? — I think 
they should have the power. At the present time 
they won’t attend a creamery except by invitation. 
You have to apply to the Department. They should 
have the power when they find the milk supplier 
constantly supplying dirty milk to prosecute that 
person. 

20102. Would you let the creamery inspector follow 
up the milk to the farmer’s home? — Yes. 

20103. Mr. Wilson. — Is the creamery proprietor to 
prosecute the farmer? — The Government. It takes the 
onus off the creameries if the Government takes the 
matter up. 

20104. Mr. Campbell. — Have the owners of pro- 
proprietary creameries ever met to consider the 
question? — I don’t think they have. There is too much 
jealousy between them. 

20105. You don’t think it would be possible to get 
that done? — You might do that, but you would be more 
or less in the hands of your managers. If the farmer 
is a big supplier the manager will be slow to send his 
milk away. 

20106. You think the Department Inspectors should 
follow the milk to the farmer's home?— Yes. 

20107. Would you say that the Department should 
prosecute the creameries? — Either one or the other, 
and if the farmer knew that the creamery proprietor 
was going to suffer by it he would have no one to 
blame for refusing his milk. 

20108. If you were prosecuted for taking some person's 
dirty milk, your manager would be afraid to take it 
It'i s l8 the qUaIiiy ° f milk here speedy good?— 


. 20109. What is the test of the milk here? — We have 
it as high as five per cent. 
f““- and four per cent. 

.20111. Where does the richest milk come from— do 
you get good milk off the mountain land?— Yes 
20112. The best milk? — Yes. 

20113. Are the Kerry cows sufficiently numerous to 
* he quality of your milk?— I don’t think so. 
20114. Do you ready think if you could make it 
compulsory, you would compel farmers to wash the 
udders of the cows. Would that really be necessary?- 
if they rubbed them or brushed them over. 

20115. What sort of washing did you do in Tipperarv? 
-A man went with a bucket and he brushed on the 
-. 0 i, a c ° w ,' with 8 brush you would use for a horse, 
“ j j”" 0 he sot ‘ pail of mterind 
Tid d ’#“*■ dairymaid Ji.d to must, 1,, 
hands after milking each cow. 

20116. You consider that necessary?— Yes. I do it 
you want to have the thing really properly done. ’ 
20117. Do you really think that if the* creameries 
were compelled to sell milk to labourers and oS 
m the country you would meet the scarcity that wav?_ 
if they were compelled to do it it would*. 


201 18 How far would the labourer have to go fo 


20119. Would it not be a very foolish thing for a. 
labourer’s wife to milk the farmer’s cows and then 
send her child off to the creamery to get milk?— It 
is not always the labourer’s wife that milks the cows. 

20120. Do you know anything about the goats in 
Dingle? — Yes. 

20121. There are mountain goats there? — Yes, any 
number of them. I have seen as many as two hundred 
or three hundred. 

20122. To whom do they belong? — It would be very- 
hard to tell. The people don’t know. They organise- 
a hunt and bring them to the village and sort them 
out. They kill the yearling goat. 

20123. What is the value of it? — I know a gentleman 
who bought forty of them at 5s. He killed them. They 
were eaten as food I have seen goats in the Cuuary 
Islands. 

20124. You don’t suggest that these mountain goats- 
are a valuable • breed for milk? — They are no use. 

20125. You consider that it is the tea habit, rather 
than the scarcity of milk, that is the cause of the want 
of milk as a diet? — I would not go so far as that. The 
people have got into the habit of going in for tea. 

2012G. So that it becomes a question of education? — 
Yes; and the parents should insist on the children 
drinking milk. People get too much into the habit of 
drinking tea altogether. 

20127. Mr. Wilson. — I was interested in what you 
said on the matter of the hand-separator as compared 
with the creamery separation of milk. Would this 
assist in the problem— that encouragement should be 
given to the farmer to use the hand-separator at home, 
and not to send his milk to the creamery, and not to 
receive back the creamery separated product? — I don’t 
see any advantage in that whatever, because the 
labourer that is wanting milk will get no more milk 
from the farmer _ with the hand-separator than if the 
farmers send their milk to the creamery. 

20128. Would not there be this advantage, that the 
separated milk that is separated on the farm is sweet 
and fresh, and unpasEeurised, or mixed up with other 
milk? — Yes ; but I don’t think the labourer would get 
it. 8 

20129. Then , with regard to the spreading of disease, 
would not that tend more or less to the spread of the 
disease-contaminated separated milk? — Yes, if separated 
milk was drunk, but I don’t believe it is. 

20130. W e have had it in evidence from a Local 
Government Board witness that there have been serious 
outbreaks of disease through separated milk from 
creameries?— There are lots of instances. 

20131. And there is no protection against other 
instances occurring as long as the existing system is 
maintained? — No. 

20132. For instance, take the question of tuber- 
culosis ; there is nothing to prevent the milk of a 
tuberculous cow getting ‘ into the creamery and con- 
taminating the separated milk?— No. 

20133. Consequently, from that point of view alone, 
the hand-separator on the farm would be an improve- 
ment upon the present arrangement?— It would limit 
the quantity, supposing that a farmer had twenty cows 
and made his butter at home. 


20134.. He would kill his own family and no one else? 
— ±te might have a tuberculous cow. The disease is 
there and it is concentrated. 


20135. It would not, however, be handed over to . 
other people? — No, it would revert on himself. 


jjLuufox view oi managing 

a creamery, would that alteration make any serious 
aitference to the butter trade in Ireland?— Not so far 
as my experience goes. 

20137. You can handle your business quite sb well 
if you get enough of the cream?— Yes. 


20138. The cream is all you want?— Yes; 
the cream. 


pay for 


be provided with milk in the creamery supply area 
uring the winter? — I cannot, until you change the 
spirit of the farmer or milk suppliers. 

20140. Is it Christianity that is wanted?— Yes, that, 
is what is wanted. 

instance, here is an experiment that was 
undertaken during last week in connection with the 
40 labourers in a district where there is no 
'° perative creamery, and only one proprietary 
mery, and where that creamery trouble does not 
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arise. A certain lady went round to labourers in the 
district, and found that every labourer's family wanted 
two or three pints of milk a day, and she attempted 
to organise a demand, and bring the labourers together, 
in order to send a boy with a hand-cart to the different 
houses. In that area there was a shortage, and the 
labourers were prepared to pay for the milk, but could 
not get it. In this case it was because of the Dairies 
and Cowsheds Order. The farmers would not run the 
risk of inspection, and they would not sell the milk. 
Here wo have got two separate sets of answers to the 
same question. There is a scarcity of milk in your 
area where there are creameries and no Order in 
operation. In another district, where there is only 
one. creamery, the scarcity of milk is blamed on the 
Order. Wo have to get farther afield in order to 
discover what lies at the root of this question. Suppose 
in the area with which you are familiar that the 
labourers were induced to form themselves into a 
society— -what are called milk clubs — and the men or 
their wives were to go to you with a bulk order for 
so many gallons of milk a day, and were prepared to 
pay for it, and deliver it to the houses themselves, 
would you consider that on business terms? — There 
are times when the creameries cannot get sufficient 
milk. 

20142. That is a question of winter dairying? — Yes. 

20143. Would you take bulk orders from such a 
society? — Yes. 

20144. You see no business objection to it? — No. 

20145. About the keeping of the cows clean, is there 
any better way than clipping their hindquarters during 
the winter months? — No, and plenty of bedding. 

20146. And you would like to recommend that? — 
Yes; some, cows will jnoKs themselves no matter what 
you do. 

20147. If you have their flanks and hindquarters not 
cut short it would be more difficult to keep them 
clean? — Yes. 

20148. You refer to winter dairying. You, I suppose, 
are up against the problem of every other butter manu- 
facturer in Ireland, that you have to buy your wny 
into the market in spring?— Yes. 

20140. Bribe your way into it, as one man put it 
the other day? — Yes. 

20150. In other words, unless the winter dairying 
can be made to pay the Irish dairy trade may be shut 
np?— It is losing ground every yenr. You have to 
undersell or force orders on the English customers. 
You have practically to make a new set of customers 
every year. 

20151. And that from the business point of view is 
highly unsatisfactory? — It is. 

20152. If any means could be devised by which 
winter dairying could be established, would you 
consider that to be an essential for the future of the 
Irish dairy trade? — It would be, but I am afraid 
yon have got to change the Irish farmer, to start with. 

20158. You have, got to catch him young; you will 
not change the old man? — No. They won’t get up in 
the morning or feed their cows or take the trouble. 

20154. The whole thing is on tho down-grade, and 
your view is that it null go, unless winter dairying is 
established? — Yes. It would he. better that we shut the 
creameries in December and did not work until April. 

20155. You take rather a black view of tho outlook 
of the butter trade in this part of the country? — I 
don’t know. 

20156. You are expressing rather a blaek prophecy 
for the future? — There will bo no winter export of 
butter, because tho farmers are having less winter 
dairying than they used to have. 

2dl57. And you cannot run the business on a 
seasonal trade only in competition with the rest of the 
world?— No. 

20158. The Chairman. — The creamery proprietors' 
question is the farmers' question as well? — It ought 
to be. 

20169. And where the proprietor of the creamery has 
a difficulty, in obtaining a good price for his butter 
that necessarily re-acts on the persons who are 
supplying? — Yes. So far as I know, in the co-operative 
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creameries, where the suppliers are shareholders, and 
where it would be to their interest to get up a winter 
supply, they are just as badly off as in tbe proprietary 
creameries. 

20160. So that co-operation has not solved the 
question from that point of view? — Not so far as 
Kerry goes. 

20161. Miss McNeill. — Can you tell us whether 
there has been any increased local demand for butter 
within the last few years? — Yes; people are living 
better as far as butter goes. The standard of living 
has got higher. Farmers and the working-classes use 
more butter. 

20162. So that there is a bigger home market? — Yes. 

20163. Does the home market suffer from the 
shortage in winter? — No; there is sufficient for the 
home market. 

20164. Has the local demand for butter gradually 
increased? — Yes. 

20165. Mr. Wilson. — Can you give us figures as to 
the increased quantity of butter sold locally? — I cannot. 

I know that on the whole there is more butter sold at 
home than there used to be. 

20166. The labourer or the fanner that you are 
personally acquainted with, that bought very little or 
no butter five or six years ago, would he buy butter 
now? — Yes. 

20167. And how much; would he have increased his 
demand by fifty per cent.? — Yes. 

20168. Dr. Moorhead. — Is the home production able 
to meet that demand? — Yes. 

20169. It is not supplemented by any foreign pro- 
duction? — No, not in Kerry. 

20170. Do you export any raw milk? — No, neither 
milk nor cream. 

20171. How much milk do you handle in the year?— 

I cannot tell you. Some of my creameries in the full 
flow of milk would have two thousand gallons, and 
some fifteen hundred gallons, and some of the auxiliaries 
from five hundred to seven hundred gallons a day. 

20172. You get through three thousand or four 
thousand gallons of milk every day at least? — Yes. 

20178. Is it all converted into butter? — Yes; except 
what is sold as new milk in Tralee. 

20174. Miss McNeill. — Do you sell cream? — Iu 
Tralee only, aud if anyone wanted it at the creameries 
they could get it. 

20175. It is not a part of your trade? — No. 

20176. Dr. Moorhead. — Is your butter always 
uniform in taste and quality? — Unfortunately it is not. 

20177. To what do you attribute that? — Carelessness 
iu handling, in some cases. Some of the milk is stale 
before we get it. 

20178. It might be due to impure bacterial cultures 
that come in?— Yes. The small supplier will only 

come iu twice a week. You would want to pasteurise 
before you use the cultures. 

20179. Yon need not pasteurise the milk to use the 
cultures for butter? — It has not as good an effect. 

20180. You don’t get as good butter? — No. We 
pasteurise our oream in the winter. 

20181. Mr. Wilson. — If the farmer sent you in 
cream instead of his milk? — He would send the half 
of it milk. 

20182. You would only pay for the cream part? — You 
would have to pay him on the butter fat. If you were 
to buy cream from him you would have to pay him 
on tho butter fat, not on the quantity. 

20183. If you got the cream and not the milk from 
the farmer would you not get more uniformity in the 
butter? — You would want a blending factory. You 
oan do so, but you would have to go in very largely. 

20184. Lady Everard. — How many gallons of milk 
go to make a pound of butter in the summer and in 
tlie winter? — For the creameries from 2.33 to 2.55 
gallons. 

20185. The Chairman. — Are there many fanners 
making butter in their own homes in Kerry? — Not in 
what you would call the substantial districts — the goal 
land — but in the mountain districts there are. 

Their quantity of milk is so small that it would hardly 
pay them to bring it to a creamery. 


Mrs. Bibiana Foran, P.L.G., U.D.C., examined. 

20186. The Chairman. — You are interested, I under- 20187. Is there much difficulty in the poorer classes 
^knd, Mrs. Foran, in the work of the Women's procuring milk in your district? — Yes; especially in 
National Health Association in Listowel? — Yes. the poorer districts. 

2 B 
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20188. Are you resident in the urban district? — Yes. 

20189. Are you familial 1 with the conditions pre- 
vailing in the districts around? — Yes. 

20190. Has the Association been able to do anything 
towards procuring a supply of milk for the poorer 
people? — No; that has nob been undertaken. 

20191. Have you thought of any scheme whereby it 
might be possible to make milk available for the 
working-classes? — I was very much interested in the 
meals for school children. The scarcity of milk is not 
so much in the town as in the country, and in going 
through the country I find that the baby was the only 
one that could get any at all. The children went to 
school with black tea, if they brought anything at all. 

20192. Do you think that the mothers realise the 
value of milk as a food for their children if they had 
an opportunity of getting it? — I am sure they do. 

20198. So that you would be of opinion that if milk 
were available the child population would get a much 
larger quantity of it? — Yes. 

20194. Have you any knowledge that would enable 
you to state whether or not the altered conditions under 
which the labourers live at the present time has in any 
■degree aggravated that difficulty; does the occupant 
of the labourer’s cottage find it more difficult to obtain 
a milk supply than tne person living in the farmer's 
house? — I don’t know that. I should say that the 
scarcity is more marked for the last few years. 

20195. Have you formed any opinion as to what 
caused that? — I think it is the creameries. I think 
the farmers try to send all the milk they can to the 
creameries, sometimes not keeping sufficient for their 
own household. 

20196. Miss McNeill. — D o you think the people are 
beginning to realise the value of milk? — Yes. I think 
it would be of the greatest benefit if the people realised 
its food value more than they do. 

20197. The Chairman. — Is the child population in 
your district delicate? — Yes. 

20198. Would one see in the homes of the humbler 
classes wasted children nob properly nourished? — Yes. 
There are some little children going to school two, or 
two and a half, miles on a breakfast of black tea and 
bread made with water, and that is not very conducive 
to the development of a healthy constitution. 

20199. Would invalids be able to procure a proper 
milk supply? — No. 

20200. Is there much tuberculosis in your district? — 
Yes. 

20201. Even amongst children? — Not so much 
amongst children. 

20202. And you might find t-bat in some instances 
like that, where milk would be a most useful food for 
the patient, it might be difficult to procure ?— Milk is 
very difficult to procure in the country district, 
especially in the winter time. 

20203. Is there any difficulty in the summer? — Not 
so much. In Clandouglas some children travel two or 
three miles to school on a breakfast of black tea. The 
school teacher told me that you would not think that 
the bread which the children brought for luncheon 
could be eaten. In Lyrecrompane there iB also a great 
scarcity of milk, and also in Duagh. I was asking 
S011 i j peop ' e to £0 ve me as much information as they 
could about the milk supply in their district, in view 
of the sitting of this Commission, and almost everyone 
stated that there was a difficulty in getting milk. The 
farmers sometimes would give the milk to the poor 
people, , but they complained that if they did there 
would be too many coming round their place. 

20204. Miss McNeill.— S urely that would be common 
also before the creameries started?— I don’t think it 
would be quite so common. When a farmer had one 


labourer on his land ho felt the. obligation of giving 
him milk. Now, sometimes there will be a labourer 
on the land about whom the, farmer does not care, and 
he will feel less responsibility for him. From Duagh 
I was told there was a difficulty amongst people in 
getting milk even in the summer time. We have had 
at the Board of Guardians, of which I am a member, 
very many complaints about the milk supply, so much 
so that one of the Guardians proposed that the Depart- 
ment be asked to give a Kerry cow to each labourer. 

20205. Mr. Campbell. — Was he a man of sound 
judgment? — He was. He is one of our best Guardians. 

20206. The Chairman. — With regard to the Dairies 
and Cowsheds Order, has it ever been put into opera- 
tion in tlie Listowel district? — Yes, Mr. Crowley is our 
officer. 

20207. Is be a veterinary inspector? — Yes. 

20208. Is he to give, e.videnee before tlie Commission V 
— I think so. 

20209. Then I need not go into that matter with you ? 
No. 


jjouy .* v uiiaiui, — nii vi- ^uu n uisi-riev nurse 
in your locality — a Jubilee nurse? — Yes. 

20211. And what is her report about the milk supply? 
— She has not been very long with us. 

20212. If she wants to get milk for her patients can 
she procure it in every case?— Yes, I should say she 
can. One of the members of the committee of our 
branch of the. association usually supplies the milk. 

20213. Have you made any 'effort to start a milk 
depot in Listowel? — No. We. are thinking about it. 

20214. It seems to have been a great advantage 
wherever it has been started? — In Limerick they are 
very successful, I understand, with their milk depot. 

20215. Yes, and in Carlow, and Naas, nnd other 
places? — Yes. 

20216. Miss McNeill. — I-I nvc you, in connection with 
your branch of the Association, any lectures dealing 
with the food vnlue of milk?— Yes. We had Miss 
Manderson and Miss Fitzgerald giving lectures about 
the district. 

20217. Do you think that since tlieir lectures have 
been delivered there has been an increase in the 
use of milk? — I do. I think tlieir lectures have borne 
very good fruit. 

20218. Do you think that would lead to some local 
effort to have the milk supply further increased?— Yes, 
and I think it was due to that that this gentleman at 
tlie Listowel Council proposed that the labourers should 
eetaKerry cow to provide them with milk. 

ooooo T ^ a very scattered area?— Yes. 

20220. Is Listowel well supplied with milk?— Yes, 
lairly well. In the summer time you can get it easily 
if you arrange to have it delivered in the morning and 
evening, but m the middle of the day it is very difficult 
to procure it. You would find a scarcity if you wanted 

* 00001° c Upp y clurin " tlle dav. 

20221. So that the starting of a milk depot by the 
Association is not very necessary there?— I think it 
, ba n .f essar .V- Our Association would be anxious 
to start it if we could. 


, - , ' "ioohhead. — nave your labourers suffi 

eient accommodation to keep a cow?— No. They wouk 
have an acre of land. They might keep a Kerry ecu 
on it with some food stuffs. 

coS?— No* 16 CnAIRMAN — Do many of them keei 
I »° «- i» 

lRbo°S Would there be an] 

the milt- n A °0 ler places, having a cow and sellinj 
homeT T keeping a sufficient quantity n 

Home?— I cannot tell you that. 


Mrs. Flavin examined. 


Via®™'- Chairman.— You are interested, Mrs. 

Flavin, in the work of the Women's National Health 
Association m Tralee? Yes. 

20227. Is there much difficulty in the working- 
classes procuring milk for their children ?— There is 
not a very bad scarcity, but I think the milk ia very 
poor. We were dealing with one person for twenty- 
rive or thirty years. Circumstances compelled a change 
to another dealer in milk, and we. found that this milk 
bad 811 riSbt t0 °° k at ’ but after a few bours ifc went 

20228. Had you any reason to think it was 


adulterated?— No, but we found that the person, wiu 
ever ins own supply ran short, would take it from a 

tb ® women realise the value of milk at 
food for their children?— I don’t think the poorer olasi 

Has the work of your Association been use 
a fnia 9 m wr atl L g 8 kn °wledge of the value of milk 
W ® have , not ba d very many lectures on ( 
ani * W6 ba 7 e no babies’ clubs, so wc ho 
me very much into touch with the mothers. 
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20231. Have you any idea how you are going to get 
that knowledge disseminated? — Through the schools 
and by lectures. 

20232. Have you a Jubilee nurse?— Yes. She is 

trying to make people understand that contact with 
consumptives is most injurious. I think that is all she 
has been able to do. 

20233. Do you know if any samples of milk were 
ever taken by an inspector and sent for analysis?— 
There was a case- last year where the police took them, 
and the man went out of the trade. 

20234. Hnvo you any idea what fines were imposed 
by the magistrates?— No, but I believe the cow had 
been confiscated. 

20285. This was an unsound cow? — Yes. 

20236. Did it belong to a poor person?— Yes. 

20237. Have you any knowledge of the rural district 
or of the difficulty in procuring a milk supply there?— 
Yes. We live in Fonit for two or three months in 
the year, and if wo don’t tell the people the evening 
before what milk we require we can get no milk. 

20238. Where you would have some difficulty, it is 
not unreasonable to assume that the poorer people would 
have, a greater difficulty?— Yes ; I know that they use 
black cocoa or black tea within seven or eight vards of 
the farmer’s house. 


Mrs. Flavin. — 29th . 

20239. What do you think the farmer's objection is 
to sell milk to the labourers? — The labourers might nob 
have money, and they don't get a constant supply. 
The farmers keep barely enough to use in tea, but not 
to drink. 

20240. Their own children would not have a generous 
supply? — No. 

20241. Lady Everard. — I think you said you had a 
Jubilee district nurse? — Yes. 

20242. Has she so far succeeded in making the 
women realise the importance of milk? — I don’t think 
she has touched the milk question. 

20243. If she is nursing tuberculous patients milk 
is the principal diet? — She tries to make them under- 
stand that milk is very necessary, and when they come 
from the sanatorium she is specially in charge of them. 

20244. Has she. ever told the. committee that she 
could not get milk? — No. 

20245. Has the W omen’s National Health Association 
established a milk depot in Tralee?— No. 

20246. Such depots have been of great use in other 
places? — So I believe. 

20247. You have a creamery that sells milk in the 
town? — Yes. 

20248. The scarcity is in the country?— Yes, and in 
the town, because the people don't care for the 
creamery milk, as it does not hold. 


Mr. Joseph E. Slattery examined. 


20249. The Chairman. — Have you any knowledge of 
the administration of the Urban District Council of 
Tralee?— Yes. I am an Urban District Councillor. 

20250. What action has been taken by that body in 
order to put the Dairies aud Cowsheds Order into 
operation?— It is part of the doctors ’ duties in the. 
urban area to inspect all the premises reported for 
nuisance. . The premises are examined, aud if it comes 
under their notice that cows arc kept in the premises, 
and that the premises are in any way insanitary, the 
matter is brought before the Town Council. 

20251. Have you ever ordered prosecutions? — Yes. 
20252. With what result? — The parties were cautioned 
or fined. 

20253. Have you over had reason to complain of the 
magisterial bench failing to assist you in carrying out 
the provisions of the Order?— I would not say so. Of 
course, the fines are light where the public health is 
in danger. 

20254. That is a complaint that has been made to us, 
that the fines are inadequate, so the tendency is rather 
in that direction here? — Yes, but it is coming more 
towards the infliction of heavier fines. 

20255. Do you think creameries should be inspected? 
~? e . Sl •*- think there should be inspection from tho 
milking of the cows down to the end. 

20256. Would you have that inspection by a central 
authority? — Yes. 

20257. It would conduce to uniform aud more 
effeoti ve- administration ? — Y es. 

20258. Aud you suggest milk iu every process of 
manufacture should be under tho control of a central 
authority? — Yes, under the most rigid inspection. 

20259. You have not much knowledge of creameries 
yourself? — I have. W T n have a lot of creameries of our 
own. 

20260. With regard to the. condition in which milk is 
into your creamery, would you let us have some 
little information? — 25 per cent', is sent in in dirty 
vessels or in a dirty unstrained state. 

20261. Do you find yourself powerless to enforce such 
cleanliness as will enable you to handle milk in the 
nest condition? — Yes. If we refuse milk the supplier 
can take it to the nearest creamery and get it taken. 

20202. Then you would suggest that all the 
creameries should be under a uniform rule as to the 
condition in which they carry on their trade? — Yes. 
J-ne creameries are so numerous, and the supply so 
™cted, that any customer leaving a creamery makes 
a difference. 

20263. Is the milk supply decreasing or increasing 
m : rough the creameries? — I think it is about stationary 
or the last five or ten years. There is more butter 
emg used at home, and a bigger cream trade out of 
ne country. That accounts for the falling o£E in the 
outter export. 

2 : 


20264. To what extent do you think the home con- 
sumption has increased? — I think there is double as 
muon butter consumed in the home as ten years ago. 

20265. There is a higher standard of living iu the 
homes of the working-classes? — Yes. 

20266. Mr. Wilson. — Would that be approximately 
from the beginuing of land purchase?: — Yes. The con- 
ditions of living are better for the last five years, and 
are getting better every year. 

20267. The Chairman. — Do you sell milk retail at 
every creamery? — No. We only buy the fat, and we 
give back the skim milk and the buttermilk. 

20268. Would you think if it was made imperative 
on all creamery owners to sell whole milk retail that it 
would interfere to any considerable extent with the 
management of the trade? — None whatever. A man 
cau go into a publichouse and with 2<Jd. demand a pint- 
of porter, and if he goes to a creamery for milk he 
cannot get it, and I think a man should be empowered 
to go to a farmer and demand milk at a proper price. 
Not enough use is made of the milk. 

20269. Even in the houses of the farmers themselves? 
—No. 

20270. Has the condition iu which milk is brought 
to your creamery improved? — Yes. Since we have got 
the assistance of the Department there has been a 
noticeable improvement. 

20271. Don’t you think a rigid application of the 
provisions of the Order would help you in securing a 
clean milk supply?— Yes, and the ‘application could 
not be. rigid enough. 

20272. You are familiar with the provisions of the 
Order? — I have a general idea of them, but not in 
detail. 

20273. You don't think they are too exacting in their 
provisions in regard to the' production of milk?— I 
think nothing could be too exacting in the case of milk. 

20274. Is there any trade iu separated milk?— Not 
in our creamery, or in any of the country creameries 
in Kerry. 

20275. In the town creameries there is some sale? 
— Yes. 

20276. Is there a prejudice against separated milk? 
— For a person in consumption, yes. 

20277. Is it a well-founded prejudice? — Creamery 
separated milk is not fit for use. In fact, I would not 
give it unadulterated to pigs. 

20278. Is it that it has much less food qualities? — 
The milk is not subject to inspection enough from 
start to finish, and the separted milk inherits all tin- 
properties of the whole milk. 

20279. With regard to the milk yield of the eow. 
has it increased or diminished? — It is about stationary. 

20280. And you don’t entertain the view that has been 
put before us in other places, that the milk yield from 
the uumber of cows kept has considerably decreased 
in recent years? — I would not say that it has very 
much changed iu Kerry for ten years. 
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20281. Has the number of the Kerry breeds 
increased?— I don't think so. Though the milk is 
rich, they don’t give enough milk to pay the farmer. 

20282.' What do you think would be- a reasonable 
supply for twelve mouths from a Kerry cow? — Three 
hundred and three, hundred and fifty gallons. 

20283. Do you -think a good Kerry cow could bo 
kept on an acre of land? — I think so. They could 
thrive on less than other cows. 

20284. Have you any experience to enable you to 
say that if they were given a more generous treatment 
as regards feeding their milk yield would be increased ? 
— They can change the yield, hut I think the Kerry cow 
is indigenous. 

20285. Would she develop? — Yes, and she may develop 
disease. They are a hardy mountain breed, and the 
milk is very rich in butter fat, but there is not enough 
of it from the farmer’s point of view. 

20286. Do you get any supply from a -pure-bred 
Kerry herd? — Not so for ns I know. 

20287. There are not so many of these kept in the 
county?— Not in herds; they are sent to England. 

20288. Lady Everard. — You have, no guarantee that 
the milk supplied to your creamery is in every case 
free from tuberculosis? — None whatever. 

20289. Is it not rather an important thing that all 
the milk going to the creamery should be guaranteed 
milk? — Most important. It is the most important of 
all. 

20290. Of course, you know that by the Dairies and 
Cowsheds Order all milk suppliers to the creameries 
must be registered? — Yes. 

20291. I take it that you consider that it would be 
an advantage to a creamery that all the. by-products 
of milk should be placed under the same conditions as 
new milk? — Yes. I think that no inspection in regard 
to a creamery can be half strict enough. 

20292. There are many goats kept in the mountains? 

- -Yes. 

20293. Do you get any goat’s milk at your 
creameries? — No. It would be disastrous if we did. 

20294. Do you pasteurise your milk? — No, but we 
are putting up a pasteurising plant for the cream. 

20295. Do you think that the reason that the farmers 
object to sell the milk in small quantities is that they 
object to the small accounts? — He does not care about 
pennies; he wants the big cheque. The pennies go. 

20296. We had evidence that one. labourer with a 
cow which he fed on an acre of land, produced J19 
in one year at the creamery? — It must have been an 
exceptional acre and an exceptional cow. 

20297. He starved his children that year? — I don’t 
think an intelligent labourer would, if the effect was 
pointed out to him. 

20298. It was pointed out to him, and he is now 
keeping a sufficient quantity of milk at home to feed 
them. Do you consider that the officer of the urban 
authority ought to have power to go into districts and 
examine the dairy from which the suspected milk 
comes? — Yes; it is important that they Bhould have 
that power. 

20299. Mr. Campbell. — Do you agree that both in 
town and country the children arc not getting sufficient 
milk?— That is so. 

20300. Do you blame the creameries? — Yes; the 
creamery system. 

20301. How is that? — In the old days when the milk 
was skimmed there was lots of skim milk in the 
farmer’s house, and the skim milk was a perfect food, 
or the sour milk. They have nothing now to replace it. 

20302. The creameries have raised the price of the 
milk?— The creameries take more fat out of the milk. 

20303. Are you satisfied that the creameries have 
raised the value of milk? — Yes. 

20304. And to that extent the farmer, of course, is 
keener on selling the milk to the creamery?— The 
price of butter is going up every day. 

20305. The farmer who makes butler at home is 
as reluctant to sell to the labourer as the man sending 
liis milk to the creamery?— In some cases. It is easier 
to get milk from the farmer making his own butter 
than from the man sending his milk to the creamery. 

20806. Why?— The skim milk of the farmer who 
makes butter at home is good enough for any one. 

20307. In that ease the farmer is not making the 
most of his milk?— That is questionable, because he 
would have better calves and less tea to buy. 


20808. What is the. remedy for it? — My remedy is 
past applying. I believe in the Norman and Breton 
system of the farmers making butter in their own 
houses and sending it out. 

20309. The farmer gets less for the home-made butter 
than for the creamery butter? — A halfpenny a pound 
less than the creamery butter. In some eases it would 
be a penny a pound less. The present price of 
farmer’s butter is, I think, elevenpence, a pound, and 
wo are paying at the co-operative creameries 102/- per 
cwt. In many districts in Kerry farmers would not 
give their milk to a creamery if they got sixpence a 
gallon for it all the year round. They have told me so. 

20810. The CnAiitMAN. — Why — because they dis- 
approve of the system? — It is not economical they say. 

I know farmers who make butter themselves instead 
of sending the milk to tho creamery. 

20811. Mr. Campbell. — In your opinion, are they 
doing better that way? — Yes. 

20312. At any rate, your remedy would be to go 
back to the old home-made butter system? — Yes, but 
on an improved way. I have always been in favour 
of the. French system as against the Danish system. 

20318. Lady Eveuard. — Supposing the farmers got 
hand-separators and sent their cream into the creamery, 
would you approve of that? — Yes, and if lie had a 
diseased cow he would not have her milk in the 
separated milk. 

20314. Mr. Wilson. — Taking the first question about 
the supply of dirty milk to tho creamery, if you got a 
dirty milk supply; that dirty milk reduces the quality 
of the butter that cun he produced in that creamery, 
and reduces the price at which butter can be sold and 
the price you can afford to pay to the fanner? — Yes. 

20815. Or in the case of tho co-operative society, the 
dividend that the society distributes? — Yes. 

20316. As a purely business proposition, and quite 
apart, from any considerations of health, is it not in 
the direct interest of the creameries, proprietary and 
co-operative, to make n point of refusing the dirty 
milk, and to let their rivals take it if they are stupid 
enough? — Yes. 

20317. Why don’t they do it? — There is the Celtic 
jealousy. No man can afford to reject all the dirty 
milk wholesale. The quantity of milk going to any 
creamery is limited. Some of the managers will tell 
you that they will refuse it, and other creameries will 
tell you the same, but they accept it and state that 
it is quite clean. 

20818. Would you suggest any plan for the rejection 
of dirty milk? — I would give statutory powers to tho 
officers of the Department to prosecute anyone with 
dirty milk, or wilfully receiving it. 

20819. Mr. Campbell. — Farmers and creamery pro- 
prietors? — Everyone from top to bottom; the man who 
had it, and the man who took it. If the milk is 
refused r.ow, the farmer would say that there was a 
combine amongst the creameries; they would say that 
they were all combined to mb him. 

20320. They could not say that of tho co-operative 
creamery? — They would blame it on the committee. 

20321. By skim milk one means the old skim milk 
as obtained in the farmer’s house? — Yes. 

20322. Would that have a larger percentage of 
butter fat than the separated milk at the creamery, or 
hand-separated milk? — Yes. 

20323. Tho difference between that skim milk and 
the separated milk at the creamery is that there might 
be 1 per cent, of butter fat in skim milk and -1 per 
cent, of butter fat in separated milk? — Yes. 

20324. There is no other difference between the 
milk from that point of view? — No, but in actual 
practice there is. 

20325. You say there is a difference between skim 
milk and modern separated milk as a food, because 
one has all the fat taken out of it and the other has 
some of the fat loft? — Yes. 

20326. In actual figures there is one-tentli of the 
butter fat in separated milk as compared with skim 
milk; would you agree with that? — I would. 

20327. And you thiuk that because there is one per 
cent, of butter fat left in the old skim milk, it leaves 
it a perfect food for children? — Yes. Whole milk 

is too strong for some children. If you give the 
separated milk to calves they would die, and on the 
skim milk they will thrive. 
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20328. Mr. Wilson. — From the creamery point of 
view, would it be a serious difficulty if the farmers 
sent you small cans of cream instead of large cans of 
milk? — If they all did it, it would be a benefit to us. 

20329. You are distinctly of opinion that it would 
be an improvement from the point of view of the 
creamery manager, if the farmer would send in cream, 
not millc? — I would not say improvement. 

20330. It would be no drawback? — No. The real 
improvement must come -from the beginning of the 
milk. 

20331. You consider that it would not be a positive 
■disadvantage to the creameries if the system of sending 
in cream instead of milk were adopted? — Under recent 
laws that would be a factory, not a creamery; and 
you could not call it pure creamery butter. I don’t 
know whether I am right. 

20332. Would the creamery manager bitterly resent 
being sent cream instead of milk? — No. It would be 
a matter of indifference to him. 

20333. Under that system the farmer himself would 
do the separating in his own house? — Yes. 

20334. And he would therefore have separated milk 
straight from the cow, with the cow's heat in it, for 
his calves? — Yes. 

20335. Or for food to any person in the house, or 
labourers or grown children? — Yes. 

20336. That separated milk you would not consider 
dangerous? — No, but I would not consider it very much 
good . 

20337. By reason of the 1 per cent, of fat? — Yes; by 
reason that it is the machine-separated milk. 

20388. The physical reuson is because it has not 
got all its butter fat? — There is more than that. The 
farmer who keeps his skim milk at home, has to feed 
calves and pigs, and the result of feeding calves on 
separated milk is not satisfactory unless it is 
strengthened. 

20339. The creamery separated milk goes through a 
series of processes, one of which is heating? — Yes. 

20840. You pass it through machinery, including 
pipes and channels, and these are never bacterially 
clean? — No. 

20341. They are not always physically clean? — No. 

20342. And you send the milk back to the farmers 
mixed with other people’s milk, some of which might 
be dirty? — Yes. 

20343. It seems that the present system of taking 
the whole milk, passing it through dirty machinery 
and sending it back in bulk, is rather putting a 
premium on men not keeping their milk clean? — That 

20344. Whereas if you got back to the hand-separator 
in the home each man would be responsible. Which 
system would you recommend? — I would prefer the 
farmer separating his own milk and sending it to the 
creamery. 

20345. I am glad to get that opinion. I was afraid 
the creamery manager would have an objection to it. 
I consider myself it would be an improvement? — The 
creamery manager and the proprietary come after the 
interests of the poor. 

20346. You have definitely given your opinion that it 
would be an improvement on your present system if 
the farmer would separate his milk at home? — If every 
farmer stated honestly and conscientiously, “ I will 
give my cream to the creamery,” you would have 
a better creamery system. 

20347. Without doing any harm to the creameries? — 
They can do iio harm. 

20348. Mr. Campbell. — What do you mean by con- 
scientiously? — To keep a diseased cow from being 
milked and to keep the water-tap from running into 
the cream vat. 

20849. How would you pay on this cream? — By the 
amount of butter fat. 

20350. Would your machines test the cream 
accurately? — Yes. We are trying in this country, in 
a limited way, to follow the Danish system, which is 
wrong from start to finish as applied to Ireland. 

20351. It is not doing so very badly? — No. 

20352. We must get on Btep by step, you know. 

Dr. Moorhead. — Do you export any raw milk? — No. 

20353. You spoke of very dirty vessels in which the 
milk comes to you? — Yes. 

20354. Did you take any steps in regard to them? — 
We steamed the dirt out of them. 


Mr. Joseph E. Slatthrt.— 2Bth April, 1912. 

20355. About how much milk do you get through? — 

In the summer about 15,000 or 16,000 gallons a day. 

20356. And iu the v’inter time? — One-tenth of that. 

20357. What is the general price? — From 3Jd. to 
6£d. or 7d. for the butter fat of a gallon of milk. 

20358. Do you have a uniform quality in your butter? 

— Not always; some of the dairies are uniform and others 
are not. A lot would depend on the class of land anil 
the water supply. 

20350. You have some butter that is not very 
palatable; what do you attribute that to? — To the 
food, or milk in beastings, and from cows after calving. 

20360. Probably dirty milk? — I would nob say so. 

20361. If yon get twenty -five per cent, of dirty milk 
in dirty vessels, would not that have some effect? — 

The milk goes through a straiuer. 

20362. It does not strain the dirt out of it? — The 
heating does. 

20363. If you had manure in the milk would you 
not get it in the butter afterwards? — Yes. 

20364. The Chaiuman. — Is it- really a difficult matter 
to keep all the machinery and pipes in connection with 
the creamery perfectly clean? — No. Some creameries 
are models of cleanliness, and in others you could 
not geb the manager up to the mark. 

20365. It is a question of supervision rather than an 
inherent difficulty iu the manipulation of the milk? — 

There is no difficulty in keeping every pipe perfectly 
and reasonably clean. 

20366. Mr. Wilson. — There is a great- difference 
between “perfectly” and "reasonably” clean. In 
actual practice, if you run sterilised water through the 
pipes of a creamery system immediately after the dairy 
cleansing was over, you would get a considerable 
bacterial content in the water? — That is so. 

20367. The Chairman . — It has been represented to us 
in some cases that the relations between the farmer 
and the labourer are different in recent years 
from those that subsisted eighteen or twenty years 
ago; is that so? — Yes. I think the farm labourer has 
become more or less Americanised; that is, he does 
not care a straw about his boss, with whom he would 
formerly be a sort of personal friend. 

20368. So you think that if any estrangement has 
been effected', the labourer himself is in some degree 
responsible? — I cannot say that exactly. I remember 
when the labourers were getting 6s. or 7s. a week, 
and you could not expect any man to be satisfied with 
that. 

20369. That would be with food? — Yes, food of a 
sort. 

20370. Is there any difficulty in getting labour? — 

Farmers complain because they have to pay for it. I 
find no difficulty in getting labour. 

20371. Is it not accurate to say that labour has to 
be paid better than formerly? — A man comes to Tralee 
to work in our factory four or five miles away. Some 
men have come six miles to work for us in the town 
as ordinary labourers. 

20372. They would get special wages? — Yes, but I 
don't know about the other conditions. 

20373. It has been represented to the Commission 
that the independence which the labourer has secured, 
by reason of liis being the master of bis own house, 
has alienated the sympathy which the farmer formerly 
entertained towards him? — I think the farmer is more 
or less afraid of the labourer. Where the labourer has 
a plot, there is also a bit of friction between himself 
and the farmer. I think the fanner is afraid the 
labourer will have the farm eventually. 

20374. Is there any increase in winter dairying? — 

No. The production of milk seems steady in my 
experience. 

20375. For what reason? — I think the farmer prefers 
to take his turn with the Australian and Canadian as 
a season man. He does the farming on toe old system 
— what was good enough for my grandfather is good 
enough for me. "We have to fight for our butter 
markets in the spring. 

20376. Is not that very injurious to the butter 
trade? — Yes, and to the country. 

20377. If the creamery is obliged to undersell to 
carry on a method of business, that is not sound 
commercially, it must necessarily re-act on the farmer? 

—Yes. 

20378. And if winter dairying were carried on 
constantly, and if you could supply milk for twelve 
months instead of eight or nine, you would establish 
your trade on a better foundation? — Yes. 
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Mr. Jonra E. Blatters. — 30</» April, 1918. 

20379. Mr. Campbell. — A nd pay more for the milk? 

Yes, and get better prices than the Danish butter 

commands. 

20880. The Chairman. — And there is the fact that 
the winter-calving cow is a better dairy servant than 
the cow calving in April or May? — Yes, and the calf 
is healthy. 

20381. There are so many things consequent on 
winter dairying that one cannot understand the 
' prejudice against carrying it out? — Yes. 

20382. Is it the trouble the farmers object to? — Yes. 

20383. If the farmers will allow these things to stand 
in opposition to their interest they will have only them- 
selves to blame? — Some years winter dairying might 
not pay the farmer. 

20384. That is quite true, but every trade is subject 
to vicissitudes? — The farmer thinks every year must 
be good. 

20885. The wonder is why some intelligent farmer 
won't give a demonstration and show people that they 


are absolutely wrong in not taking up winter dairying? 
— It must be done by groups of farmers. 

20386. Have you got agricultural classes of any kind 
in the county under the County Committee of Agri- 
culture? — I cannot tell you. 

20387. The Chairman. — We have heard they have been 
most useful — that boys who attended winter classes 
have been much more easily convinced that certain 
things are worth a trial, and they are more inclined to- 
carry out experiments? — It is a fact that there are 
some farmers in this country who are apt to take as 
gospel everything that is stated by the I.A.O.S., and 
I think shop-keeping is giving the farmer more trouble 
than winter dairying. It is the way the Irish farmer 
is being taught. Sir Horace Plunkett was there before 
the present Board of Agriculture, and that is the result 
of one of his teachings. The Irish farmer takes a lot 
from the I.A.O.S. which is not true. They fancy shop- 
keeping rather than farming. 

The Chairman. — Thnnlc you, Mr. Slattery, we arc- 
much interested in yonr views. 


Mr. T. J. O ’Connor examined. 


20388. The Chairman. — Yon are engaged as a 
creamery manager in this county, Mr. O'Connor? — Yes. 

20389. And you have charge of two creameries? — 
Yes; one at Beale’s Bridge and another at Headley’s 
Bridge. 

20390. Have you any reason to complain of the way 
in which milk is sent into your creamery? — Yes; in 
some cases. 

20391. Want of cleanliness? — Yes. We have the 

services of an Inspector from the Department, and we 
draw attention to the offending suppliers. 

20392. Do you find your own remonstrances are not 
effective? — They are not- so effective as those of the 
Inspector. 

20393. Have you any objection to the inspeotion of 
creameries ? — No. 

20394. You think it would be useful? — Yes. 

20395. How long have you been connected with 
creamery management? — Fourteen years. 

20396. Are the conditions better or worse than they 
were when you began? — They are vastly improved. 

20397. Are you familiar with the provisions of the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — Fairly familiar. 

20398. What Rural District is your creamery iu? — 
It is on the borders of three districts. I draw my 
supply from West Limerick, North Kerry, and Tralee. 

20399. We know something about the way in which 
the Ordev is carried out in the Tralee Union. Is it 
complied with in the Listowel Union?— I don’t hear 
very much about it. 

20400. They have an officer appointed? — I have heard 
they had. I know they have one in Newcastle West 
district. 

20401, I am just anxious to know whether iu Kerry 
any vigorous action has been taken for the purpose of 
enforcing the Order, and apparentlv that has not been 
done?— In the Tralee Union I saw a notice to milk- 
suppliers to have their places registered about a year 
and a half ago. 

20402. Do you know if cow-keepers are registered at 
all m the Listowel Union? — I am not certain. 

20403. Do you sell milk at your creameries? — No. 

20404. You never had any occasion? — No. 

Sj? - T °!’ refuse an .V° ne who asked you?— No. 

20400. why — have you not been asked? — I have not 
any objection to sell milk. 

it?— No Ther ° 53 n0tbing to P revenfc from selling 

Into 8 ’ Are ? our 9 rea meries eo-operative? — Y’es. 

20409. And there is no order by your Committee for- 
bidding you from selling milk?— No; they lenvo the 
matter i" 1 — - 1 - 


20410 From what radius do you draw your supply? 
—About six miles. ' 

■ 20411 Is there a difficulty among the working- 
classes to procure milk m that orea?— No difficult v 
wbatever. I have not yet heard n complaint from a 
P°°r person with regard to the milk supply. 

20412. Have you put yourself in the way of hearing 
complaints of that kind? — Yes, because since this Com- 
mission was started I made inquiries. 

d ,°.n the L workin g-classes procure their 
have goats ° f the “ baVe a cow or two - and some 


20414. Do you moan that the ordinary labourer has a 
cow or two? — Yes, even the labourers in the Union 
cottages have cows. 

20415. What do they do with the surplus milk? — 
Send it to the creamery. 

20416. And they don't supply their neighbours with 
milk when they have a surplus? — No. 

20417. Where will the man working on the road get 
liis milk supply? — He keeps a cow. 

20418. That cow in certain periods of the year would 
not be in profit. What happens then; he does with- 
out it? — I suppose so. 

20419. Do you think that the children get enough 
milk? — I am afraid they don't. 

20420. Is it want of appreciation on the part of 
their parents? — Yes. 

20421. They, don't realise the value of milk ns a 
food? — They don’t. They seem to attach no import- 

ance to it. 

20422. If it were made imperative on your 
creameries to sell milk retail, would you consider it a 
hardship? — -None whatever. 

20423. And you would not object? — No. 

20424. And you don’t think other creamery mana- 
gers would object? — I have the views of over a hundred 
managers, and they are all prepared to sell. 

20425. Would it entail any additional labour on the 
creamery to sell retail? — No. 

20426. Do you draw your supply from six miles 
around? — Yes. 

20427. Some people in need of milk would have to 
go a distance of six miles? — I should say three miles 
would be the very limit. 

20428. Supposing for a moment a labourer was in 
need of a milk supply three miles from a creamery, 
would there be any difficulty in sending milk back to 
him iu a supplier's cart? — It would be no difficulty to- 
the creamery, but I don't know whether it would be a 
satisfactory arrangement. 

20429. I don’t suggest that the supplier’s cart should 
go off the main road, but if a cart was passing from 
the farmer’s house to the creamery, and the labourer 
would meet it on the road and say, “ I want a quart 
of milk; will you bring it back? " would that interfere 
with the creamery very much?— No. 

20430. What is the objection from the farmer's point 
of view? — The objection is not from the farmer, but 
from the parties bringing the farmer’s milk to the 
creameries, who might not care to bring back to half-a- 
dozen labourers a pint of milk each. 

20431. Mr. Campbell. — They would be willing to 
drop a gallon at a village? — Yes; you would get a man 
to take a 20-gallon tankard of milk quicker than half-a- 
dozen pints of milk. 

20432. There would be delay in handing out the 
small quantities? — -Yes. 

20433. The Chairman. — The labourers' demand for 
milk might not be constant. That always gives 
trouble ? — Y es. 

20434. Lady Everard. — I take it you think it would 
be an advantage to your creamery if all the milk was 
inspected? — Yea. 

20435. And that all the bv-produets of milk were 
brought under the Order?— Yes. 
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20486. As far as I can understand, the Order does 
not seem to bo in active operation in your district? — 
No; not very active. 

20487. You cannot depend on all the milk sent to 
your creamery being inspected? — No. The creamery 
managers are opposed to the Order. 

20438. Why? — In this way : that the farmers, in- 
stead of incurring the expense of making the improve- 
ments required under the Order, would make butter at 
home and not send the milk to the creamery. That 
was my difficulty in Newcastle West Union. I went 
near losing a quantity of milk owing to that reason, 
but I got the local inspector to meet the suppliers at 
the creameries one day and to point out to them that it 
was not absolutely necessary to tumble down their 
byres. 

20439. Mr. Wilson. — Your main objection is that 
the Order docs not apply to everybody? — Yes. 

20440. If it applied to all connected with the dairy 
trade, there would be no objection? — No; quite the 
contrary, we would welcome it. 

2044i. Lady Eveuaud. — It would be a groat advan- 
tage to you to have the milk pure and clean? — Yes. 

20442. How much dirty milk have you to deal with? 
—About twenty per cent. That makes it very difficult 
for us to turn out a first-class article. 

20448. Mr. Wilson.— You were in the room when I 
was asking the last witness if it was possible to have 
the hand-separator on the farm, and to send the cream 
to the creamery instead of the milk. Have you any 
objection to that?— No. As the last witness ' said, it 
would be immaterial to the creameries. It would save 


627 

Mr. T. J. O’Connor — 20th April, ioi?. 

a tremendous amount of labour and expense to the 
creamery, but the difficulty is to get the farmer to have 
it properly done. It is absolutely necessary to cool the 
cream at home, as well as at the creamery. If you 
get the cream in from the farmer’s house it is separated 
at rather a high temperature — 80 to 100 degrees. The 
danger is that the cream is exposed to the heat of the 
sun, and when it reaches the creamery it is at a very 
high temperature. That is one of the objections I see 
to that arrangement. 

20444. Is not there the same objection to sending the 
whole milk under similar conditions? — The tempera- 
ture of the milk won’t be so high. 

2044a. Why? — The milk is allowed to rest for a time. 

If the arrangement could be carried out, I would sug- 
gest that the farmers would get little coolers in con- 
junction with the hand-separator. 

. 20446. Under the present system there is no 
inducement to the farmer to keep his milt- clean?— 

At the present time, creameries have the assistance of 
the Department, which, I must admit, is exceptionally 
good, and we appreciate it. If that inspection was 
carried to the fanner’s house, and the farmer was com- 
pelled to keep the cattle and milk under more cleanly 
conditions, and if the creamery pasteurised the separated 
milk, it would be a great improvement. 

1^20447.^011 believe in pasteurising the separated 

20448. Dr. Moorhead. — What pasteurising plant have, 
you? — None at all. 

20449. How much milk do you deal with at your 
creamery? — Three thousand gallons daily in the sum- 
mer time. 


Mrs. Robert Fitzgerald examined. 


20450. The Chairman. — I understand, Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald, you are interested in the work of the Women’s 
National Health Association in Tralee? — Yes; I am 
president of the branch. 

20451. You have a Jubilee nurse in this district? — 
Yes. 

20452. You are resident in Tralee? — Yes. 

20453. Has the nurse reported from time to time 
what supply of milk is available? — Yes; she says she 
can always get it; she says she has no difficiilty in 
getting it. 

20454. Has she complained of the quality of the 
milk? — No, but if a woman lives at one end of the town 
she would like to have the milk brought near her. 

20455. Have you any experience of the rural districts 
surrounding the town? — No, except that I have always 
heard that milk was scarce. 

20456. Has your nurse reported that she has found 
milk scarce in the country districts? — She does not go 
outside the town. 

20457. But there is a supply available of a somewhat 
inferior quality outside the urban district? — I am not 
aware. 

20458. Do the mothers of children appreciate the 
value of milk as a food? — The nurse seems to think 
they do. 

20459. Her influence lias been educational? — Yes. 


20460. How long have you bad her?— About three 
years, 

20461. In all probability she has altered the views 
of these people? — Yes. 

20^2. Have you got any milk depot in Tralee?— No. 

iOabo. Has the nurse ever informed you that she 
found a difficulty in procuring the milk for invalids 
under her care? — No. 

20464. Is there any other view that you would like 
to put before the Commission? — When you talked 
about cows calving in November, I would like to point 
out that there is no grass. 

20465. Happily, a new method of cultivation has 
been discovered that will provide green fodder during 
the winter? — We have not it here. 

20466. I have seen it in parts of this county where 
the land is not very arable. 

Mr. Wilson. — Would there be auv chance of netting 
the poorer people to form milk clubs?— How are thev 
formed? 

20467-8. It has only been suggested. I don’t think 
any one is in full operation. The idea is to get the 
labourers to form, as it were, a society and bulk their 
orders, so that instead of buying individually in small 
quantities they would buy three or four gallons daily 
and divide it amongst the members? — I don’t think it 
would work. 


Mr. C. J. Me 

20469. The Chairman. — You are an Inspector, I un- 
derstand, Mr. McCarthy, under the Department of 
Agriculture? — Yes. 

20470. And you are familiar with the live stock 
scheme carried out in this county? — Yes; and in Lime- 
i'ick and Cork also. 

20471. With regard to the bulls, is there a demand 
for premium bulls in this county? — There is a greater 
demand than can be supplied. 

20472. What class of bull do the people prefer? — The 
Aberdeen Angus, the Shorthorn, and the Kerry in the 
•berry breeding districts. 

20473. Is there a disposition to exclude from the 
berry breeding districts the bulls of any other breed? — 
fche County Committee. 

9 fU 7 r‘ Is °' )S01 ' ve ^2 — Yes, and strictly carried out. 

20475. Do you think the Aberdeen Angus is a good 
cross on the Kerry breed? — No; it is not allowed into 
t l ® berry breeding districts at all. 
f a bblk-producing animal is the offspring 

•it at k- v P e successful? — Generally they are light 
milkers. I can give you an individual instance of a 


Iarthy examined. 

pure-bred Aberdeen Angus, kept by a gentleman I 
know, as being a very good dairy cow. 

20477. One does meet individual eases, but you 
would not yourself regard the use of the Aberdeen 
Angus bull ns likely to produce a good milk-yielding 
breed of cattle? — No. 

20478. Why are they used here — is it because of the 
enhanced value of the progeny?— Certainly. I know 

instances where buyers come before the fairs are held 
and buy around the country in order to pick up these 
animals. I know of one instance, ten miles from 
where we stand, where a man had twelve cross-bred 
bullocks. Eleven were got by an Aberdeen Angus 
premium bull and the twelfth by a non-premium bull, 
and the buyer discarded the latter through not knowing 
how it was bred. 

20479. They do pay a very much enhanced price for 
them? — Yes. 

20480. At what age are they bought?— From six 
months upwards. As soon as they are placed on the 
market they command about £1 or 80s. more per head 
on an average than Shorthorn crosses. 
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20481. Are they able to resist diseases that cause 
tremendous mortality amongst calves? — Yes. That is 
one of the reasons why they are favourites in Kerry at 
present. 

20482. Is there much tuberculosis amongst cattle in 
the county? — -"Where Kerries are kept it is practically 
unknown. 

20483. But not in the eross-bred Shorthorn? — I don’t 
think it exists to any very serious extent. 

20484. Not to such an extent as would cause serious 
financial loss to the owners? — No. 

20485. Is there much trouble from abortion amongst 
cows? — Yes; but it was more prevalent than it is at 
present. The methods of disinfection which are now 
generally carried out hove considerably improved the 
condition of affairs. 

20486. Have you much knowledge of the condition 
iu which the cow-byres are kept? — l r es. 

20487. Is there room for improvement? — Yes. As 

regards the flooring it is very poor. It is generally 
made of material that absorbs liquid. 

20488. Is the manure heap kept in such close 
proximity to the door of the byre that you find a diffi- 
culty in getting in? — Yes, in rare instances, but in 
all enses it is rather too near. 

20480. It would not be a serious infliction to compel 
tlie farmer to remove the manure heap away from the 
door two or three times a year? — No. 

20490. Do they breed many of their cows in this 
county? — Yes. 

20491. Do they show much intelligence in the selec- 
tion of the heifers they keep for that purpose? — Yes, 
especially in Ardfert and Cnstlegregory. You have 
sonic of the blood introduced by the late Mr. Crosbie 
years ago, that has filtered through, and you can see 
its traces to-day. You have a type of cow in Ardfert 
something similar .to what you have in Co. Kilkenny. 

20402. Is the laud poor in that region? — No, it is 
about the best in Kerry, generally speaking. 

20498. Is there any effort made to induce fanners to 
take up winter dairying? — No special effort. 

20494. There seems to be a great lack of disposition 
to take it up? — I believe the scarcity of labour in some 
districts has something to say to it. 

20495. How far is that a genuine source of com- 
plaint — is it because labour costs a little more that 
they say it is scarce, or is it because it is not procur- 
able? — It is not procurable sometimes when you want 
it. 

20496. Is that owing to want of continuous occupa- 
tion? — That is hardly the reason. 

20497. Manifestly, a labourer cannot afford to sup- 
port himself in a district where he only gets four 
months’ work?— That is so, but you have a large 
number of men and girls, the sons and daughters of 
small farmers, coming into this district from the 
poorer localities, such as Glencar and Killorglin. There 
is a hiring market in Tralee on Sunday. The labourers 
are hired at the chapel gate. 

20498. "Would these be men who would be boarded 
m the homes of the farmer? — Yes. 

20499. Especially small farmers from Glencar and 
Killorglin, to be fed in the houses of the farmer? — Yes. 

20500. Would they have these men long in their em- 
ployment? — Nine months, sometimes six months, and 
sometimes in the harvest they hire for the week only. 

Pi 0 . 1 : What distance would the labourers come to 
tins hiring market? — Some of them walk seventeen or 
twenty miles over the mountain ranges. I have seen 
some of them come bare-footed. 

20502. They are not lazy? — No. 

20503. Lady Evehaud.— A re they never lured for the 
whole year? — Occasionally. 

20504. The Chaikman.— From what districts do the 
dairy servants that go to Limerick come?— From tlie 
same districts principally. 

20505 Are they the sons of labourers or of small 
farmers?— Sons of small farmers. They are nearly all 
small farmers, but the conditions of living are so hard 

“? ney 1S , s ° f, carce tbat th ey have to hire them- 
selves for part of the year. 

20506. The younger members of the family will 
carry on the work on the farms when the y other 


members are away ?_Ye 8 , and sometimes they puTit 
Puck air bargain that the ? musfc ™it Killorglin for 

20507. What is the attraction?— The greatest 
attraction is the social side. g D 


20508. Is it a matrimonial market as well as a. 
cattle fair? — I believe it is. I cannot say for certain. 

20509. Lady Evehaud. — Surely if a fanner was 
willing to employ a labourer all the year round he 
could get labour easily. Is not this professed scarcity 
of labour imaginary; are not the labourers to be got? 
— Labour is not as plentiful as it used to be, but there 
are these people coming to Tralee, every Sunday to be 
hired. 

20510. If they got employment for the year it would 
he better? — There, is more demand for iabour locally 
than can be supplied by the. Tralee labour market. J 
20511. Mr. Campbell. — It is rather a class of people 

who would uot care to be hired all the year? Yes. 

^ 20512. And the Limerick system would suit them?— 

20513. Lady Evebard.— Is there much catch-croppiur. 
carried on?— Yes. The Department have special 

schemes operating in the congested districts for the last 
two or three years worked by overseers. We have over- 
seers in different centres— Dingle , Killorglin, Kenmare 
Caherciveen, Castlctown-Bere, Schull, Brosna, aiul 
Glengariff, with a head overseer iu charge of all. In 
the autumn of 1911 there were 151 eateh-crop plots 
laid down ns follows In Dingle 17, Killorglin 6 
Caherciveen 29, Kenmare 25, Castletown-Bere 19 ' 
Schull 20, Brosna 17, and Glengariff 18. The plots 
consist of rye, rye. grass, rape, and vetches and rve. 
Along the seaboard rape and vetches won't do as a 
catch-crop during the winter time, as the spray from 
the ocean kills them, and along the sea-board we plant 
rye instead. We induce them to spread liquid mauure 
on these catch-crops, and when that cannot be obtained 
we apply n little nitrate of soda to stimulate the crops, 
in the south-west the climate is most suitable As a 
result of our demonstration plots, we find that in all 
the small towns they are now stocking seeds for catch- 
crops. 

20514. Is that system of demonstration plots being 
followed outside the congested area?— Yes it is an 
important part of the Department’s work. All Kerry 
is congested, and four western rural districts of Cork 
are also taken m. 

? 0513 - Campbell — Are there ,fat e ,. 

ou -— there are winter classes carried on under 
n iom ii' V °J Agriculture. They were held 

m 1910-11 at BaUylongford and Castleisland , aud they 
u ere very successful. Even married men attended them 
m Castleisland, and for the past winter there were 
‘hassesm Abbeydomey and Killarney. 

i,o" WlLao £.— Are you aware whether these 
classes have been followed up by farmers making 
experiments?— Yes. The County Instructor, who is 
tL P h t J beSe T n a11 the winter - selects 

H « eS - fc ° f i'hem. and lays down experiments with 
terf poJ ; lr °u a laU f • That s .T st «« is followed with 
ivlJt ^ results. It IS a practical continuation of 
classes™ 6 " 5 ’ learmn g theoretically at the winter 

Th - e Chairman. — A nd each becomes an 

+ L in 1UJ own neighbourhood ? — Yes, and 
although the progress is slow, good work is being done. 
1 can see a great change for the better iu Kerry in six 
?u ars ;„ I . wlU ? ow giye you an idea of the increase in 
S?®, mimbop of premium bulls iu. Kerry. In 1909 
them were 46 premium bulls; in 1910, 50; and in 1911, 
onaifl' A hlS year 1 calculate we will have 74 or 75. 

A rifriic 9 ' re y°'' . s till bringing iu many Aberdeen 
o g n, J " St a fair auaiber. 

Wiivfi 0 ’ T1 } ere J s , a demand for them still?— Yes. 
With regard to the live stock schemes in Kerry, owing 
lasl vpn? " M 1 P0Vel '£ V n °J the County, the Department 
nnv o,,i a c -? ai i 0Vp r £ 600 for premiums, independent of 
a " y ! U ’ f . dy fro , m t be Cmmty Council, and this year the 
grant will be about .£600. 

Ml '" , CAMi,B ELL.— You appear to have a bigger 
demand here for premium bulls than you can supply?— 

county?^--Yes th e east as well as the west of the 
20522. You go into Limerick?— Yes. 

-.0523. How is it that the demand stops at Limerick?' 
I have not come to that conclusion. 

20524. Does it stop just at the borders of Kerrv?— 
It does not; the. demand for bulls extends into' the 
tountj Limerick, Mountcollins district, for instance, 
P, ,s /. ei 'y ?° or Comparison to other parts of the 
« Lim enclc. The people are more industrious 
eie than the farmers in more prosperous districts. 
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There is not a great demand for premium bulls in 
Limerick, but since the introduction of the dairying 
bulls there is an increased demand for them, and I 
inspect and buy all these personally and place them 
personally. 

20525. The Chairman. — Is it under the County 
Committee in Limerick? — Yes, under the County 
Committee’s scheme. 

20526. Lady Everard. — How many premium bulls 
are there in Limerick? — Only nine were inspected and 
passed at the last annual inspection in December, 1911. 
This year we have six dairy bulls, and will probably 
have fourteen or fifteen of a total, including shorthorns 
and dairy bulls. 

20527. Mr. Campbell.— 'W hat are the dairy bulls 
like?— Some of them arc almost typical shorthorns. In 
our inspections wc endeavour to get a dairy bull as 
close to the shorthorn type as possible. With regard 
to the Kerry breed, the Irish herd book is closed to 
the non-pedigree. Kerry; the English herd book is open. 
As a result, there was a great drain of the best heifers 
and cows, and Mr. Gordon thought it would lie well 
to check that drain. 

20528. The Chairman. — There was migration amongst 
the Kerry cattle as amongst the Kerry people? — 
Exactly. Four years ago we started this scheme. 
We fix on certain centres throughout the Kerry 
breeding districts, and hold inspections there. 

20529. What happened to the approved animals? — 
The approved animals are retained and their milk 
records are kept. These provisionally selected cows 
are served by premium Kerry bulls. The progeny may 
also bo put on the Department’s register. 

20530. The scheme is not long enough in existence 
to determine what the result will be? — It is just 
bearing fruit; we have fifty-two on the Department’s 
register already. A record is kept of the quantity of 
milk and of the percentage of butter fat, which varies 
from 3.50 to 6.55, and some of the cows have given 
as much as 700 gallons in thirty-five, weeks. 

20531. Mr. Wilson. — Are these cows not snapped up 
by buyers, they are so valuable? — They are generally 
kept. The owner realises how valuable they are. One 
cow gave 750 gallons in 49 weeks, and another cow 
gave 700 gallons in 44 weeks. 

20532. Mr. Wilson. — How many farmers are now 
keeping these records? — I think about fifty or sixty. 

20533. The Chairman. — And the butter fat is 6 per 
nent.? — There is one cow that gives 7 per cent, of 
butter fat in one test. 

20534. The average, would be about 4.60 per cent. ? — 
Yes. 

20535. So that the Kerry cow is not an animal to 
be despised? — No. 

20536. I am glad that something is being done to 
develop the breed? — We have a special scheme for 
placing the Kerry bulls. We buy the bulls, and they 
generally cost from £18 to £20, and we place that at 
^6, payable in three years. 

20537. Mr. Wilson. — The particulars of this scheme 
are very interesting. Will you put them in evidence? 
— Yes. Hero is a list of Kerry cows registered by the 
Department of Agriculture, with the milk yield and 
percentage of butter fat of each cow. 
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Black 

Cawbancli 

Kerry 

Colleen Dhaa IV. 
Montoraitig VII. 
Mantugullone III. 
lisaree III. 

Aileen n. 

Blackic 

Kerry 

Black 

March 

Peggy 

Ilean 

Granuaile 

Dororeen 

Pianna 

Friakey 

Curley 

Kilmorna 

Waterville III. 

Waterville I. 

Ellengrane XVI. 

Zulu 

Nigger 

Daly 

Kilmorna VII. 
Kilmorna II. 
Moma VI. 

Moma V. 

Madge 

Black 

Gort Sloe 

Gort Lovely 

Gort Countess III. 


Keg. No. Milk yield. Percentage of 


Weeks. 
4,492 lbs. In 41 
4,812 in 49 
4,455 in 38 


4,501 in 49 


5,572 in 40 
7,625 in 49 
4,760 in 38 
5,131 in 34 
4,826 in 38 
5,190 in 37 
4,641 in 32 
0,067 in 39 


5,551 in 46 


5,481 in 43 
7,007 in 87 
4,592 in 39 


3-50 

50 to 4-25 
30 to 4-40 
10 to 3-65 
20 to 4-25 
00 to 4-60 
35 to 3-80 
20 to 3-35 

■•so 


45 


20538. Mr. Campbell.— What kind of cattle have 
they in Dingle? — I have more premium bulls in the 
Dingle district than in any other part of Kerry for 
the same area. 


“2053Q. That is in favour of the premium bull? — There 
is a type of cow there, a native cow, a tidy animal, 
generally red in colour. They seem to be a very old 
breed. They are very sound, useful cows. One of 
the reasons why the Dingle cow has a good name is 
that the farmers winter feed their cattle. They grow 
roots and feed them to the young cattle, and when 
they go to the rich land they are able to thrive right 
away. It is chiefly owing to the good wintering which 
their animals get that the name of the Dingle cattle 
has spread far and wide as good thrivers when removed 
to other districts. 

20540. Mr. Wilson. — There is nothing to prevent a 
progressive farmer to do the same same thing in any 
other part of the county? — No. 

20541. The Chairman. — Is there any other view, 
Mr. McCarthy, you would like to bring under the 
notice of the Commission? Have you been confronted 
with complaints in any part of the county of the 
difficulties of labourers procuring milk? — Yes. I 

have made inquiries through the overseers, and what 
I have found is that, generally speaking, there is no 
lack except where the labourer lives in a Union cottage, 
and there undoubtedly the difficulty has increased. In 
some Kerry districts you have very few of these 
cottages. In Caherciveen only one has been erected 
so far, and I believe that, generally speaking, the evil 
does not exist very acutely in Kerry. 

20542. That is the scarcity of the milk? — Yes. 


TJio Commission adjourned at 6.20 p.m. 


THIRTY-SIXTH DAY.— FRIDAY, 17th MAY, 1912. 

The Commission met at No. 6, Upper Castle Yard, Dublin, to consider the desirability of making an Interim 
Report, and decided in the negative. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH DAY.— FRIDAY, 14th JUNE, 1912. 

The Commissioners met at the County Buildings, Galway, at 11 a.m. 


Present:— P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard; Miss Margaret McNeill; 
Sir Stewart Woodhouse, m.d. ; George A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s.i. ; Dermod ’OBrien, 
Esq. ; and Alec. Wilson, Esq. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary . 


Mr. H. M. A. Murphy examined. 


20543. The Chairman.— I understand, Mr. Murphy, 
you are Vice-Chairman o£ the Galway Urban Council? 
— Yes, sir. 

20544. And that body is the public health authority 
looking after the well-being and health of Galway City? 
— That is so. 

20545. Can you tell us what steps have been taken by 
your Council for putting into force the provisions of the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order?— There have been two 
inspectors appointed — one a dairy inspector and the 
other a veterinary surgeon. They make monthly re- 
ports after an inspection of the premises within the 
urban area. 

20546. Is the milk supply for the City of Galway 
raised inside the urban area or outside? — The most of 
it, I would say, would be raised within the area. 

20547. How long is it since your Council has put 
into force the provisions of the Order?: — I should say 
about three years. 

20548. And a lay inspector and a veterinary inspector 
have been appointed for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the Order? — Quite so. 

20549. They report monthly? — Yes. 

20550. Have they ever reported that they found ani- 
mals in the dairy herds that were suspected to be 
suffering from tuberculous affection? — I think only in 
one case. 

20551. What happened in regard to that report? — 
The animal was removed. 

20552. Sold out of the herd? — Yes. 

20553. Have they ever recommended the Council to 
slaughter an animal? — Not since the Order was 
adopted. 

20554. With regard to the conditions in which the 
eows are kept, do the reports deal with that question? 
— They do. 

20555. And the inspectors have made complaints as 
to the conditions in which the cows are housed or the 
manner in which the milk is handled? — Yes. 

20556.. Have you ever been obliged to resort to pro- 
secutions to enforce the provisions of the Order? — Yes, 
in the case of want of cleanliness, and in regard to the 
surroundings and sewerage from the cowsheds. 

20557. How did local Justices seem to regat'd these 
prosecutions; were they helpful to you by the manner 
in which they dealt with them? — Yes, most helpful. 

20558. And you have no reason to complain of want 
of co-operation on the part of the magisterial bench? — 
No. 

20559. The magistrates recognise the danger to the 
public health by reason of the failure to carry out the 
provisions of the Order? — Quite so. 

20560. Have the inspectors ever been obliged to ask 
for an order closing the premises of people engaged in 
receiving or purveying milk owing to their unsuita- 
bility? — Yes. 

20561. And have, these orders been made? — They 
have asked for an order and an order was given, allow- 
ing a certain time to have the conditions complained of 
improved, and the next step would be a summons 
before the Petty Sessions Court if the improvements 
were not effected. I think the magistrates are then 
inclined on some occasions, where they see reasonable 
steps being taken, to give the defendants perhaps a 
little time. The orders that were made for closing 
under these circumstances were afterwards withdrawn, 
as the improvements did take place within a reasonable 
time. 

20562. Wo would like to know whether the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the Order has limited the 


supply of milk in any way— whether it put people en- 
gaged in the trade out of it? — I don’t think it has in 
this nroa. 

20563. That has been your experience? — Yes. 

20564. And from your knowledge of the provisions 
of the Order, I take it you do not believo that they are 
too exacting on those engaged in the. trade? — No, they 
are not. I should say that it would be very advisable 
if they were more so. 

20565. Is registration uniformly enforced in Galway 
— are all the purveyors of milk registered?— They are. 

20566. Would you be in favour of going a step 
further and licensing them, just as spirit merchants are 
licensed, so that their premises might be inspected 
and tile character of the applicant tulcon into account, 
the licence being issued for a limited period and capable 
of being withdrawn? — Most decidedly, if the duty was 
small. 

20567. Wliat I contemplate would not bo tho exac- 
tion of licensing duty, but a means to enable local 
bodies to determine what class of people should bo 
allowed to carry on this trade? — It would be very 
advisable. 

20568. And you think licensing would be helpful to a 
local authority in carrying out tho provisions of the 
Order, and to. ensure a clean and hygienic milk supply? 

I do. 

20569. Is there much scarcity of milk in Galway 
amongst the poorer classes? — I don't think there is at 
the present, and the reason of that is, to a certain 
extent, that a large dairy has been opened within the 
last few years, which supplies a very large number of 
people. 

20570. Is that in the urban or in the outside area? — 
In the urban area. 

20571. Is this dairy run as a commercial undertak- 
ing? — Yes, by a private individual as a commercial 
undertaking. It is within a mile of the town, aud 
worked on very hygienic principles, aud is very satis- 
factory. 

20572. Is tho milk sent out from this dairy distri- 
buted round the town? — Yes, in carts. 

20673. Do they go into tho poorer parts of the town? 
— I don’t think so. 

20574. What price is charged for the milk? — Four- 
pence a quart, I understand. 

20575. Is that the summer or tho winter price? — I 
think it is tho average price all through the year. 
They really don’t make much change. 

20576. In tho wiuter season is this proprietor able 
to supply tho demands just ns he is in the summer 
season — does he keep a sufficient number of cows? — 
Yes. I should say he does not drop a customer the 
whole year round. 

20577. But ho does hot apparently cater for the 
poorer classes of tho district? — I don't think so. 

20578. From what source do they derive their 
supply? — From two sources — first from the small dairy 
keepers in the outskirts of the town with from two to 
six cows. That would be one of the sources. Some of 
them sell it direct to the people; others sell it to the 
shopkeepers, who vend it again; and then there is the 
other source, namely, the country people from Barna 
Cnhirbrown district, or from some areas close to the 
urban area but outside it, who come to sell the milk in 
the streets. They stand at the corners and sell it — a 
practice of which I don’t approve — and I have sug- 
gested to tho Urban Council that these people should 
have some place to go to to sell the milk, as they can, 
of course, entirely evade tho supervision of the authori- 
ties who have charge of the Food and Drugs Act. 
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There are prosecutions mostly ior the milk being re- 
duced by the application of water, which is easy to 
get in this town. That does not apply so much to those 
who raise the milk within the urban area. 

20579. Milk sold in the street is exposed to con- 
tamination by reason of the dust being wafted into it? 
—Yes; there is no protection. 

20580. I take it that the vessels are not always 
covered and that there is a possibility of particles 
floating in the air lodging in the milk? — Yes, they are 
not careful, I should think. 

20581. Would you be in favour of the local authori- 
ties being empowered to go into the outside areas to 
uscertain the conditions in which the milk supply in 
their districts is raised?— Yes, but it would increase 
our expenses considerably. 

20582. I think it would hardly be a very serious tax 
ou Galway City, because you have already officers 
appointed to deal with the milk supply within the area, 
and if it was suspected that the milk supply was the 
cause of illness in any particular locality it would not 
be expensive for your officer to go into that district for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether or not the cows 
are properly kept and looked after, and whether the 
ventilation was perfect and the nnimals kept in a 
cleanly condition? — It would be very advisable, but 
really the country people have more facilities for keep- 
ing their cows properly than townspeople. 

20583. It is quite true, but unfortunately they don't 
always avail themselves of the advantages they have? 
—That is so. 

20584. You think it would be distinctly advantageous 
if the urban authorities wore vested with the power to 
go into the outside distriots? — I do. 

20585. Are the shops in which milk is sold retail in 
the town inspected by your officers?— I don’t think so. 

20586. And no registration is enforced in regard to 
that? — No; it only refers to the dairies — the cow- 
keepers. I have never known an instance where they 
did inspect the shops. 

20587. And some of these shops might sell a variety 
of articles that would have an unfavourable effect on 
the flavour of the milk, strong-smelling compounds that 
are sometimes for sale in these small huxters’ shops? 
—It is possible, but it does not occur in the urban 
area. The shops in which milk is sold confine their 
trade to articles which would not affect the milk. 

20588. Can the poorer classes in your area procure 
milk at all times if they have money to buy it — winter 
aud summer? — I think they can. Of course, there is a 
little extra tax on the supply if we have a good season 
m Salthill. 

20589. If you have a large number of visitors? — 
Yes, but then an extra supply comes into the city. 

20590. Is Salthill in the urban area? — Yes; it ex- 
tends nearly a mile beyond Salthill. 

20591. Do the poor realise the value of milk as a 
food? — I think since the establishment of the Women’s 
National Health Association they have to a greater 
extent. 


20592. And you think it is more largely used as a 
food for children than it was ten or twelve years ago? 
--Yes, greatly owing to the action of the Women’s 
National Health Association since then. 

20598. Has any complaint been made by your Medi- 
cal Officer of Health that he was unable to procure 
milk for invalids or delicate children? — No. 


20594. Would you bo in favour of grouting loans to 
(hose engaged in the dairy industry if it should be 
necessary for them to effect substantial improvements 
ana alterations in thoir premises? — It is absolutely 
necessary in a district like Galway, because the dairies 
“e in the outskirts of the town in very small houses, 
where they have little or no accommodation, and cows 
nave to go from the streets in very many instances 
(“rough their dwellinghouses to get to the back. The 
® not often connected with the public sewerage, 
think that a grant that would enable them to put 
U P proper sheds and proper storage would be an 
advantage, because very often the morning’s milk 
might not be sold, and they have no place to keep it 
except in the dwellingbouse. 

20595. It is very often stored in unsuitable surround- 
88“-Ye8. A storo would be of great advantage, and 
oula enable them to keep up to the necessary require- 
ments, sanitary and otherwise. 


20590, If the provisions of the Order were rigidlv 
oreea in regard to some of these small cowkeepers, 


Mr. H, M. A. MnnPBY.— 34th June, 1915. 


and if it did become necessary to make alterations, you 
think their financial position would not enable them to 
do so? — Yes. 

20597. And it would be advisable to give them loans 
at a reasonable rate of interest? — Yes. 

20598. And if that provision were not made, in all 
probability if the provisions of the Order were enforced, 
some of these would be driven out of the trade? — 
Yes. 

20599. And the result would be 'to limit the milk 
supply ? — It would limit the milk supply, undoubtedly. 

20600. Have you ever known of a ease of infectious 
disease to be traced to the milk supply in Galway? — 
Yes. 


20601. Do you happen to know what action was 
taken under these circumstances by the Public Health 
Authority? — There was an order made by the Public 
Health Authority to compel the dairy-keeper to dis- 
continue selling milk and that order was enforced for 
seven or eight weeks. It, of course, was a great loss 
to the dairy-keeper. A certificate was not given to 
him by the Medical Officer until all traces of iufection 
were gone. 

20602. Your Authority regarded the protection of the 
public health as their first consideration? — Yes. 

20603. And although it entailed a loss on an indi- 
vidual they felt constrained to take these precautions 
of closing the dairy rather than permit the spread of 
disease? — Yes; they did that, and it caused a loss to 
the dairy -keeper, to whom the Council had no power 
to give compensation, though in eases of losses of 
clothes and bedding we have power to give compeusa- 


20604. Would you be in favour of making provision 
t-o give compensation of that kind?— Yes, because I 
think the people would be more inclined to give infor- 
mation when a sick person was in their house if they 
got compensation. 

20605. And it would lead to a more uniform adminis- 
tration of the Order if the Local Authorities knew that 
no financial loss would ensue in consequence of what- 
ever order they might be inclined to make?— Yes; 
they would be more strict, I think. In the case I have 
mentioned the Council were divided as to the length 
of time the house should be closed, but still we obeyed 
the recommendation of our Medical Officer to the 
letter. 

20606. Was that an extensive outbreak of disease? — 
It was. There were at least six or seven cases traced 
to a particular dairy and others indirectly. 

20607. It was a ease in which the infection was con- 
veyed through illness that had arisen in the family en- 
gaged in the milk trade? — Yes, through the illness of 
one of the members of the family. 

20608. Lady Everard.— Have your Council put Part 
I. of the Tuberculosis Act into force?— I don’t know 
the Act. 


20609. Is consumption a notifiable disease?— No; the 
matter has been discussed, and they referred it to their 
Medical Officer of Health. We have been asked by the 
Women’s National Health Association to adopt it, but 
so far it has not been done. 

20610. Have the Women’s National Health Associa- 
tion got a depot in Galway? — No. 

20611. Would you approve of the by-products of milk 
being placed under the same Rules and Regulations as 
new milk— butter, skim milk, cheese, &c. ? — We have no 
such thing as the manufacture of cheese here. 

20612. You have butter?— Yes. A good deal of our 
butter supply comes from the country outside the 
urban area. 

20613. We have had it in evidence that in some eases 
the bacilli of tuberculosis have been found in the but- 
ter, so you see it is important that the by-products of 
the dairy should be under the same Rules and Regula- 
tions as new milk? — Yes. 

20614. Mr. Wilson. — I would like to go iuto that 
proposition about the station for milk. Your idea is 
that a municipal authority should put up one or more 
special places to which country farmers who come in to 
Galway could go and sell milk, and to make it illegal 
to sell milk outside? — Yes. 

20615. That has been proposed to your Authority?— 
Yes. 

20616. Aud are they likely to take action along these 
lines?— I think when they find a suitable place they 
will. Of course, it would facilitate the inspectors 

under the Foods and Drugs Act if that were done 

they would know where the people were selling the 
milk. 
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20617. It happens to be an idea that I have been 
preaching for some time past, and I know no other 
Authority where it was proposed? — We have proposed 
it. It is very applicable to a place like Galway, be- 
cause we have such a number of country people com- 
ing in and selling milk. 

20618. You don't have milk coming by train? — No. 
20610. So that the railway station is not the place 
where you propose erecting this shed? — No. 

20620. Have you ever made any bacterial test o! 
milk in Galway for the presence of tuberculosis or any 
other bacilli? — I am not aware. 

20621. What about butter made in the neighbour- 
hood — is there much made locally? — Not within the 
urban area. It is made by the country people outside 
the urban area. It is brought into the town for sale by 
them, as well as a large quantity from the dairy mer- 
chants in the South of Ireland. 

20622. From the creamery districts? — Yes. 

20623. Have you happened to notice if, amongst the 
poor people, a larger quantity of butter is being used? 
— I cannot say. 

20624. You referred to a grant for enabling the far- 
mers to erect proper slieds and make other alterations : 
do you mean a grant or a loan? — A loan at a small rate 
of interest, payable in a number of years. 

20625. Up to £10 or even less. At the present time 
the Board of Works have a minimum of £35. That, of 
course, would be too much for the alterations you 
refer to? — I would say in or about £20, because these 
people don’t live in a district where the sewerage is 
perfect, and i-t would require something extra to put 
that all right. 

20626. Have you an nbattoir in Galway?— Yes, but 
there are private slaughter-houses ns well. 

20627. I suppose you attempt to supervise them? — 
They are all examined by the inspector. 

20628. Do you know if the enforcement of the Dairies 
and Cowsheds Order has actually driven any person out 
of the milk trade? — I don't think so in this district, so 
far as I know. 

20629. Sir Stewart Woodhocse. — Have you any 
creameries in Galway? — No, none. 

20630. Who inspocts the milk — is it the Constabu- 
lary? — Yes, the inspector under the Food and Drugs 
Act. 

20681. Have you any reports of water being added to 
milk? — Yes, and prosecutions. The police take a 
sample and send it to our analyst, Sir Charles Cameron, 
and on his certificate a prosecution is instituted. 

20632. You hove had several prosecutions? — Yes. 
20683. And fines were inflicted? — Yes, heavy fines. 
20684. About what would be the amount of the fines? 
— For a first offence they generally fine up to 10s. or 
£1, but there is always, in addition to that, a fee of 
12 b. 6d. to Sir Charles Cameron. That fee has to be 
paid by the defendant in addition to the fine and other 
costs at Petty Sessions. 

20635. A person who had been convicted a few times 
would be fined a larger sum? — Yes, and the 12s. 6d. 
would be imposed in each case. There are more counts 


in the summons tlmn the adulteration. Very often 
it is traced to giving animals too much root feuding. 

20636. Miss McNutt, r.. — Dili the closing of the distil- 
lery in Galway make much difference to the. cow- 
keepers? — Yes;" they supplied wash nn<l grains at a 
low price for cows, which increased the quantity of milk 
considerably, and they were used by all the dairy- 
keepers in the urban area. 

20687. Have you lmd many prosecutions for a de- 
ficient amount of fat in milk— would you have a dozen 
in the year? — Yes, I would say more. 

20638. What was the nature of llio disease that led 
to the closing of the dairy to which you lmvo referred? 
— Typhoid fever. Thorn is one other matter I would 
like to refer to, and that is as regards compulsion on 
dairykoepers to intimate disease in their houses, even 
though it might not ho tuberculosis ; that is in certain 
housos whore they have to keep the animals oloso to 
them and where members of the family handle the 
milk, because those pooplo might have a sink porson in 
the house for a long time and they may think the ill- 
ness not Rorious, though it may burn out to bo serious. 

20039. The Chairman. — What would you suggest in 
regard to that — what moans would you suggest for 
minimising the possibility of the contingency to which 
you refer happening? — The inspectors should bo in a 
position to know iu each case blio people who have to 
handle this milk anil use it that they might make 
inquiries frequently. Sometimes there may he illness 
in a family for weeks, and it is only when the oitso has 
gone too far, perhaps, that tho doctor is culled in. 

20640. You have a Medical Officer of Health in tho 
urban area? — Yob, an oxe.ollent one. 

20641. Would ho nob lmvo authority under tho Visit- 
ing Rules to investigate auoh a ease ns you rofor to? — 
He could, of course, hut to do that lie is not paid a high 
fee. 

20642. Lady FiVKUARD. — You know under tho Dnirios 
and Cowsheds Order it is absolutely within tho power 
of the Medical Officer of Health to bnko action in the 
case of milk suppliers whore tuberculosis is found to 
exist in the premises, or in tho case of any person in 
contact with tho milk? — I am aware of that, but that 
is all based on the knowledge of the poraou that an 
infectious disease exists. Bub infectious disease may 
exist in the house for a week or a fortnight before the 
people discovered it was infectious or serious. 

20643. Would nob the compulsory notification of 
tuberculosis help you very muoh?r- Y ob. 

20644. Mr. O'Brien.— W hat district does Aran come 
into? — lb is a separate district. 

20645. I thought it was joined to Gulway?— No. It 
comes within the jurisdiction of the (’minty Council 
area, bub has nothing to do with tho urban area. 

20646. Is thoro nnyono who nan tell us how the 
people are suppliod with milk in Arun? — I don’t know. 
Probably the Clerk of tho Union may know of the 
complaints that have been made. 

20647. Tho Chairman. — Is thoro any other view, Mr. 
Murphy, that you would like to put' before tho Com- 
mission? — No. 


Dr. Michael McDonough examined. 


20648. The Chairman. — You are Medical Officer of 
Health, Dr. MoDonough, for the urban urea of Galway? 
— -For one of the divisions — No. 2. 

20649. There are two divisions? — Yes, Nos. 1 and 2. 

20650. Are you responsible for the discharge of the 
duties in No. 2 district? — Yes. 

20651. Does that comprise a working-class popula- 
tion? — It does. 

20652. In regard to their milk supply, where is it 
derived from? — Probably from the country within a 
radius of three or four miles of Galway. 

20653. It is sent into town by cart?— Some by cart 
and some carriod by the people in their hands in tin 
cans, and some brought in in tankards. 

20654. Is milk exposed for sale in the public streets 
and liable to contamination? — Some have regular cus- 
tomers, and others stand at a certain position in the 
street corners and sell it there. 

20655. Is there a continual supply available for the 
working class population, in your judgment? — Some- 
times it is scarce in the winter and spring. 

20656. Do you find that the poorer classes are unable 
to procure it at such seasons, though having the money 
to buy?— I cannot say, bub it is dearer. 


20657. Do the poorer classes realiso tho value of 
milk as a food for children? — They do. A good many 
of them feed their children on bottles. 

20658. Is tho milk suppliod them, so fur as you can 
ascertain, properly liandlod, and is it in a cleanly and 
healthy condition? — I am afruid I cannot say it is very 
cleanly, because tho majority in my district havo no 
dairy outside their houso, and tho milk is principally 
kept in the living room. 

20659. They have no moans of storing it? — None, 
except a few. 

20660. You find the milk stored iu close proximity 
to other articles that might be better kept apart? — 
Yes. 

20061. Has the local authority ever sought to im- 
prove the conditions under which milk is stored, and 
did they ever undertake proBeoutions against thoso 
vending it, to keep it soparato from other objectionable 
commodities? — The only prosecution I have seen was 
for the dirty condition of their oowsheds. I don’t think 
there was a prosecution, so far as I know, for keeping 
milk in the houses apart from the diary. 

20662. Have you ever been called upon as Medical 
Officer of Health, by the other officers connected with 
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the administration of the Order, to express an opinion 
as to the suitability of premises for the production of 
milk, or the storage of milk? — Some time ago there 
was a prosecution where the veterinary inspector and 
myself had to give evidence. 

20663. And you acted in conjunction with the other 
officer on that occasion? — Yes. 

20664. What order was made in regard to that. In 
the first instance, what was the offence? — Keeping 
manure in too close proximity to the outhouse, and 
keeping his sheds in an improper condition, and his 
house in a dirty condition. 

20665. What order was made by the Magistrates in 
that case? — I think the man was fined 10s. 6d. and 
10s. 6d. costs. 

20666. Was that in addition to an order requiring 
him to put his premises in proper condition? — Yes. 

20667. Was a subsequent inspection made by the 
officer to ascertain whether the order had been carried 
out?— The man was supplying milk to the Union, 
and, ns Medical Officer to the Union, I have power 
to stop the supply until I am satisfied the premises 
are put in proper condition, and I did not let him 
supply until he satisfied me that the premises were all 
right. He was keeping pigs, and he had to get rid of 
them. 


20668. He did eventually conform with the regula- 
tions laid down? — Yes. 

20669. Have you ever known vendors of milk to be 
put out of the trade by the enforcement of the pro- 
visions of the Order? — I don't know of anyone. They 
might be put out temporarily. 

20670. Hava you ever had any reason to suspect the 
milk being a source of infection to the people con- 
suming it? — Yes, in two cases. 

20671. Are you familiar with the details of the ease 
to which Mr. Murphy referred, in which an outbreak 
of typhoid fever was traced to the milk supply? — Yes. 

20672. Will you give us the details of that case? — 
This was a ease, I think, that occurred about last 
October. There was a person sick in the house, and 
a doctor said that she was not suffering from fever. 
The Widal test was applied, and Professor McWeeney 
certified that there was a positive reaction. 

20673. Although the case was not certified to be a 
case of typhoid fever? — Yes. There were twelve or 
fourteen cases sent into the Fever Hospital. 

20674. After you hud the Widal test applied, and 
Professor McWeeney 's report that there was reason to 
believe that this person was suffering from typhoid 
fever, did the local officers in charge make any further 
diagnosis — in other words, did he admit that the patient 
was suffering from typhoid fever? — I am not sure in 
the matter, but I. dont think he did. 

20675. At all events, you, as medical officer of health, 
on Professor McWeeney’s report had power to order 
the suspension of the milk supply? — It was not in my 
district. It was in Dr. T. McDonough's district. 

20676. You and lie had no doubt that the milk was 
the source of infection, from which the other cases 
developed?— Yes, because we questioned these people 
who came into the hospital from time to time, and we 
traced all the cases practically to that source. 

20677. How long did you suspend the supply of milk 
from this place — until the risk of infection had passed? 
—I think it was several weeks. 


20678. Miss McNeua. — W as there only one test 
made? — Only one. 

20679. And was the subsidence of the outbreak the 
only guarantee that the infection had passed away? 
kiven supposing the patient had absolutely recovered, 
there might still be danger? — Considerable danger. 

.^680. The Chaiuman. — Was the patient oonnected 
with the milk supply a hospital patient? — No, she 
was treated privately. 

20681. She was never in hospital? — No. 

20682. And, as far as you know, it was never re- 
ported as a case of infectious disease? — No. 

20683. Had you any difficulty in securing her con- 
difficult} ^ test applied? — There was no 


20684. No question was raised? — No. 

" A 8 . re S ards the quality of milk supplied, do 
on- Jio “L 1<! is up to the standard of perfection re- 
4 u. Yes, provided they don’t put water into it. 


Dr. M, MoDoNOt/aa — Uth June, 1912. 

20686. Are there many prosecutions instituted by the 
Food and. Drugs Inspector with regard to the adultera- 
tion of milk? — There are from time to time. 

20687. What sort of penalties are imposed? — It de- 
pends on the humour the magistrates are in. Some- 
times the penalties are light and sometimes heavy. 

20688. Judging by the penalties they impose, do the 
magistrates appear to realise the gravity of the offence? 

— I think in some cases they have not. I know a 
case where One person was several times convicted, 
and still only small fines were imposed. 

20689. I think that is pretty conclusive and positive 
proof that the magistrates did not realise the gravity 
of the offence? — They don't realise it. 

20690. I am putting the question to you because the 
same complaint was made elsewhere, and we want to 
know whether it was more widespread than it should 
be? — In some of these cases they canvass the magis- 
trates. 

20691. That is a new aspect of the question, I must 
say. With regard to cleanliness, do you think that 
those engaged in the handling of milk are sufficiently 
careful to preserve it from contamination? — I don’t 
think so. 

20692. Have the officers appointed by the Urban 
Council ever reported that those engaged "in the milk- 
ing of cows are unclean in their person or habits? — I 
think all they report on is the insanitary condition of 
the premises. 

20693. They have not gone so far as to ascertain 
whether the milkers wash their hands, or keep the 
udders of the cows in a proper condition? — No. 

20694. Don't you think that would be desirable? — 

Yes, very desirable. 

20695. Have you any reason to suspect that the 
milk sent in from the country districts is not carefully 
handled? — I don't think it is. 

20696. Do you think the Urban Authority should 
have a right, if they suspected the milk supply raised 
outside their own area, to send out their officers to 
ascertain the condition under which it was produced? — 

I think so, but the Buval Council, when they were 
asked to appoint an Inspector, refused to do so. 

20697. I am looking at the matter from the public 
health point of view, and also outside the purview of 
the local authorities. What I want to know is, would 
it be a desirable power to confer on urban authorities 
to go outside into the country to ascertain the condi- 
tions under which the milk supplied to the urban 
inhabitants is produced? — I think it would be very 
desirable. 

20698. You think it imposes no unreasonable con- 
dition on the people who are connected with the 
trade? — I don’t think so. 

20699. Would you be in favour of licensing cow- 
keepers ?— Yes. 

20700. Do you think it would be helpful to the Pub- 
lic Health Authority enforcing the provisions of the 
Order and ensuring the supply of milk in a hygienic 
condition? — Yes. 

20701. With regard to tuberculosis, have you much 
of it in Galway? — There is a fair amount of it. • 

20702. There is nothing abnormal? — I would not say 
it was abnormal. 

20703. Do you find tuberculosis amongst children? — 

Not very much. Not amongst the very infants, but 
amongst some of the children up to eight or ten years. 

There are tuberculous joints, bone trouble, and glan- 
dular trouble. 

20704. Is that common? — It is not uncommon. 

20705. Would you in any way attribute that to im- 
proper nourishment of the children in their early de- 
velopment? — Sometimes it is due to improper nourish- 
ment, because they are not cared. 

20706. And would you think the fact of milk not 
being availed of has a detrimental effect in the develop- 
ment of a sound and healthy constitution? — I don't 
think that even when they get the milk the majority 
boil or do anything with it. 

20707. Do they use it at all as a food? — They do. 

20708. You have no experience of seeing children — 
infants from three to six months old — getting tea? — No. 

I have experience of infants from three to four months 
getting bread. 

20709. And why would they be given bread; it is 
because the milk was not available? — They think the 
children are not satisfied, so they give them bread. 

They think it is a good food for them. 

20710. That is a lack of knowledge? — Yea. 
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20711. What I was more curious to know was 
whether these people would give their children milk 
if it was more plentiful than it is? — I think they give 
them a fair amount of milk. Some, of course, feed the 
children on the breast, and a good many on the bottle. 

20712. Do those who bottle-feed take reasonable pre- 
cautions to see that the milk they give their_ children 
is of good quality, and is kept in proper condition? — 1 
think the majority buy it at the nearest place they can 
get it. 

20713. Regardless of quality aud condition? — Yes. 
20714. Apparently they don’t realise what dangers 
they may incur if they get an impure milk supply? — I 
don't think they do. 

2071/5. Can you suggest any means whereby they 
could be enlightened on that particular point? — If they 
had inspectors going round or nurses teaching them. 

I know the Jubilee nurse in my district does a lot in 
that way. 

20716. You have a Jubilee nurse in your district? — 
Yes. 

20717. And she disseminates knowledge amongst the 
working classes in their homes? — Yes. Some are cleanly 
and careful in their habits, and especially about the 
children. It is very hard to get them out of giving 
milk to the children from the old feeding bottle with 
the long tube. 

20718. Do you think an improvement would be 
brought about from that point of view by the know- 
ledge disseminated by the nurse? — Yes, I think she is 
bringing an improvement about. 

20719. Have you a branch of the Women’s National 
Healtli Association in Galway? — Yes. 

20720. Have lectures been delivered on hygiene and 
subjects like that? — I am not aware. 

20721. Would that be useful in the dissemination of 
knowledge of that particular kind, or would the 
working-class people be willing to attend such lectures? 
— Some would, and some would be careless about 
attending. 

20722. And some would listen to what was said, and 
not put it into practice? — Yes. 

20723. Lady Everard. — Are the long-tube feeding 
bottles largely used? — Yes, the majority use them. 

20724. Are you of opinion that these should be pro- 
hibited by law as in France? — I think they should not 
be allowed. 

20726. Have you a Babies’ Club in Galway ?■ — I 
don’t think so. 

20726. Is your Jubilee nurse run by the Women’s 
National Health Association? — No, by a committee. 

20727. Do the inspectors go into the shop where the 
milk is retailed and see that it is kept in a cleanly 
condition? — I think so. 

20728. Do they see that the milk is kept covered to 
prevent flies or dust getting in? — I don’t know. 

20729. The milk is not allowed to be kept in a living 
roonS? — It is kept in the living room, in the majority 
of eases. 

20730. I am referring to the milk that is purveyed 
in the shop? — It is kept in the dwellinghouse. It is 
kept in one of the rooms. 

20731. The Chairman. — Lady Everard is dealing with 
the milk that is retailed in the shop; where is that 
stored previous to being sold? — In the dwellinghouse, 
in the majority of eases. There would not be more 
than five or six dairies in Galway altogether. I think 
the only up-to-date dairy is the Ballybawn dairy kept 
by Mr. Lynch. 

20732. Do you know how many cows he keeps? — 
About forty. 

20733. Lady Everard. — Have, the Rural District 
Council adopted the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — 
No; they refused. 

20734. And they have got no inspector? — No. I 
think they have an inspector for the rural district of 
Galway Union and for Aran, but that is only a recent 
appointment — since last December. 

20735. People send milk into Galway and their 
dairies are not registered? — People sending in milk are 
registered, I think. 

20736. They must have put the Order into operation 
then? — There is no power of inspection, I think. 
These people sell milk in the town, and live in the 
rural district. 

20737. And you have no idea how that milk is kept? 
— I have a fair idea. 

20738. You have no power to go out and see if these 
cows are kept in a sanitary condition, or are healthy? 
— No. The only people I have control over are those 


supplying milk directly to the Union. When I see 
them keeping their premises in an insanitary condition 
I report to the Master of the Union to stop the supply 
until the premises are put into proper condition. The 
Local Government Board have given me that power. 

20739. Have you found any cows suffering from 
tuberculosis of the udder in this district? — I have not 
seen any. 

20740. Mr. Wilson. — About this dairy that was 
closed up; I understand it cost the trader, the pro- 
prietor, a very considerable sum of money. Mr. 
Murphy states in his summary of evidence that the 
loss sustained by the trader was .£85? — I don’t know’ 
the loss. 

20741. Evidently a dairy shut up would be a loss to 
the owner? — Yes. There was another outbreak of dis- 
ease before that, where there were twenty-one cases. In 
that case the man took action against the Urban Coun- 
cil for compensation for closing his dairy. 

20742. What happened?-— The action was dismissed, 

I believe. The people, I believe, were selling milk 
although it was prohibited. 

20743. Supposing you want to induce the ordinary 
eow-keeper or shop proprietor to come out aud notify 
disease in the family, surely it is unreasonable to ex”- 
poet him to do that if he knows the result will be 
that he will lose a considerable sum of money?— I 
think they should be compensated, but even then some 
would try to sell it. 

20744. Without compensation, it is impossible to ex- 
pect these people to notify disease? — Yes. 

20745. It is against nature? — Yes. 

20746. Have you any figures to submit to us as re- 
gards mortality amongst young children V — I have not. 

20747. From your knowledge of the people you are 
working amongst, do you think the poorer people of 
this neighbourhood are eating more butter now than 
they did some years ago — do you notice any change? 
—No. 

20748. Within the Inst five or six years? — I think a 
lot of the poorer classes get margarine instead of 
butter. 

20749. You don’t see any change in the standard oi 
living in that respect? — No. When the distilleries were 
going there used to be a bigger supply of milk because 
the cowkeepers used to get the grains. If the people 
adopted hand-feeding during the winter they would get 
a larger supply of milk. The milk is very cheap. 

20750. The Chairman. — What is the price iu Gal- 
way? — Twopence-halfpenny and threepence a quart. 

20751. Mr. O’Brien. — You said something that led 
me to suppose that the mothers here don’t nurse their 
children on the breast? — A good many do. 

20752. Is it a general rule amongst the people? — 
Half and half. 

20753. Why don’t they ull do it? — I don't know. 
20754. Is it because they are insufficiently nourished 
themselves, or is it because there is a prejudice against 
it. There are few mothers working in the factories? 
— There are very few mothers outworkers. 

20755. It is not because they want to go to the fac- 
tory and cannot take the infant with them? — The ma- 
jority, when they marry, give up the factory work. 

20756. You have no idea why thoy don’t nurse their 
children? — Some are unable. 

20757. Would you say that was because they are 
improperly fed? — Some are poorly fed. 

20758. Or is it that they don’t realise the necessity 
of it? — In the winter time, especially in the Claddagh, 
some of the people are starving. 

20759. What do these people for the most part do — 
those who are so poor that they are ill -nourished? — 
They live on fishing in the small boats. They cannot 
go out in the rough weather. 

20760. Are they a migrant class of labourer? — No. 
20761. Do they go to England? — No; they are mostly 
fishermen and labourers. 

20762. Mr. Wilson. — Is the Claddagh in your dis- 
trict? — Yes. 

20763. Is there any attempt made to educate the 
Claddagh about these matters? — We arc trying to do 
so gradually. It will take some time. 

20764. Mr. O’Brien. — Are the women of the poorer 
class here very ignorant about domestic affairs, and 
how to look after themselves and their children and 
their houses? You talk about the case of infants get- 
ting bread to eat. Are the mothers very ignorant gener- 
ally about the management of their, children? — A good 
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many of them are. Even in the ease of vaccination, 
when you put a pad on the children's arm, they don’t 
see the use of it and take it off and leave the arm 
bare. 

20705. Mr. Wilson.— Aro they all Irish speakers?— 
The majority of them are. 

20760. Do you get at them through Irish? — I don't. 

20767. Does anyone try to get at them that way? — 
The priests do. They speak Irish. There are very" few 
of the people that don’t know English. 

20768. Sir Stewart Woodiiouse. — If I understand you 
aright, the milk that is brought into the town is under 
no kind of inspection, so far as the dairies outside are 
concerned? — No. 

20769. The dairy may be in any condition, and the 
milk may he sold in the urban district? — That is so. 

20770. Of course, you think that an objectionable 
system? — The only thing, of course, is that when I 
inspect I try to put them in as good a condition as I 
can. 

20771. There is a considerable want of employment, 
I take it, in Galway, which results in the difficulty of 
feeding mothors properly? — Yes, especially in the win- 
ter time. These fishermen only live on what they can 
get. 

20772. The Chairman. — Has anything been done to 
improve the condition of these fishermen in the Clad- 
dagh by providing them with better boats? — The Con- 
gested Districts Board have bought a motor boat, and 
are trying to get them to buy it. They pay for the 
boat by instalments. 

20773. Sir Stewart Woodiiouse. — Is there any at- 
tempt made at curing fish? — They barrel herrings. 

20774. Mr. Wilson. — What lias happened to the 
Marble Works in Galway? — They are going on: 

20775. Aro they giving much employment? — Yes, but 
not so much ns they used to give. 

20776. The Woollen Mills have been giving employ- 
ment? — Yes. In connection with the Marble Quarries, 
there is a contract to supply the Midland Railway Co. 
with 30,000 tons of stone, each year for ten years. 

20777. The Chairman. — Is this the first effort made 
by the Congested Districts Board to improve the condi- 
tion of the Claddagh? — I think they offered boats be- 
fore, but they would not take them. 

20778. They had a prejudice against new methods? — : 
Yes. 

20779. If it was possible for them to go to sea the 
whole year round, would they be safe from the dire 
poverty that prevails in the winter time? — If they 
had proper boats, they could make a fair livelihood. 
In the summer timo their boats are moderately safe. 

20780. At that timo are they able to make a decent 
livelihood? — A fair livelihood. 

20781. At all evonts, they are safe from the pangs 
of hunger? — Yos. 

20782. Is there any other aspect of the question you 
would like to direct the attention of the Commission 
to? — I don’t think cowsheds are properly ventilated — 
the majority of thorn. 

20783. Aro you familiar with the provisions of the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — I read it. 

20784. Do you suggest that if the provisions laid 
down in the Order were enforced, the sheds would 
not be sufficiently ventilated? — They would. 
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-?, 0785 - 1 ® if> J' our opinion that the Order is not enforced 
r f, stnnge , ac [ ? “ No1 in the rural district. 

zu , the rural district, apparently, no one is 
responsible for the inspection? — I prevent any one sup- 
plying milk to the Union if their premises are not hi 
a proper condition. 

onvfo T hat is quite a limited number?— Yes. 

wM ' ““ °“ mbet 01 P 80 " 1 ' 

20789. Those who send milk into the city of Gal wav 
are under no supervision whatever?— No. 

20790. And the cows may be kept under the most 
unhealthy conditions? — Yes. 

20791. And you have no power to go outside to see 
“ raised?— There is no one to inspect. 

Yes 9-4. That is surely a most undesirable thing? — 

20798. Would you be in favour of placing the ad- . 
ministration of this Order under a Central Authority, 
and nob leaving it to the will or whim of the local 
authority, whether or not they would put it iuto force? 

sll0ulcl be compulsory to put it in force. 

, , ' v ° uld be in favour of having the Order 
controlled by a Central Authority, rather than leaving 
it to the will of the local authority?— I think it 
should be controlled by a Central Authority, so that 
it could be enforced. 

20795. And that would lead to uniform administra- 
tion ? — Yes. 

20796. And one local authority would not set up a 
standard of perfection which would be 95 per cent, 
below the ideal? — Yes. 

20797. Miss McNeill.— W ith reference to the case 
of typhoid fever you spoke of, in which there had beeu 
ono Widal test made, do you think that in that case 
there ought not to be a subsequent test to see whether 
the patient had remained a carrier?— That would keep 
the milk supply out a long time. 

20798. The Chairman. — Would not the application of 
the test determine whether or not the person was out 
of danger? — Yes. 

20799. Mr. McNeill.— D on’t you think it desirable 
that there should be a second test before the person 
was allowed to handle the milk? — Yes. It was only 
made as a diagnosis to locate the disease. 

20800. Having located it, don’t you think it would be 
desirable to have a subsequent test? — I think so. 

20801. And nothing of that sort was done?— No. 

20802. The Chairman.— D on’t you think it would be 
desirable in that particular instance that the patient 
should have been examined by some other independent 
medical authority, after the result of the Widal test 
had been ascertained, to see whether the diagnosis 
made was accurate?— I thought that the Widal test 
was fairly accurate. There were three people tested, 
and two of them did not react. 

20803. Lady Everard. — Was the patient who reacted 
ever laid up, or was she going about?— I cannot say. 

20804. No Widal test was made a second time? — No; 
only once, as a diagnosis. 

20805. The Chairman.— Is there any other view, Dr. 

McDonough, to which you would wish to direct the 
attention of the Commission?— I don’t think there is 
anything else I have to say. 


The Right Hon. Lord 

20806. The Chairman. — Lord Ashtown, you are a 
large landowner in the province of Connaught, and are 
resident in the County of Galway? — Yes, in Galway 
and Waterford. 

20807. And you kcop a good deal of land in your 
own hands? — Yos. 

20808. You aro familiar with the handling of store 
stock and tho production of beef? — Yes. 

20809. Havo you noticed any change within recent 
years in the class and character of the store stock 
that are available for tho ranches of Galway? — I notice 
it in this way — I don’t deal much in store cattle — I 
raise cattle myself, but for the last fifteen or seventeen 
years up to three years ago, I got all my cattle in the 
oouth, and I can say this, that tho cows are greatly 

deteriorating. 

ono 10- You buy dows? — Yes. 

20811. To supplement your dairy herd? — No; I will 
explain my system to you. I havo some HSrefords, 
and I buy some strippers, and I bull these and put the 
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calves to the Herefords to nurse. I simply buy the 
strippers. These strippers I want calves from, and I 
sell them as new milkers. As I have milkers — I don’t 
deal in milk at all — the calves are nursed on the cows. 

20812. And you feed these on to maturity? — Until 
about a year old. I clear out all the calves every 
year. 

20813. Lady Everard. — Which breed of cows do vou 
consider the best nurses? — The Herefords. 

20814. The Chairman. — You buy strippers in what 
county? — Now, I prefer to get them as far from a crea- 
mery district as I can. 

20816. Do you think the introduction of the creamery 
system has deteriorated the stock available for your pur- 
pose? — I think it has deteriorated the stock in the 
South altogether, for three reasons : the people are 
so anxious to get their monthly cheque from the Crea- 
mery that they don’t give the new-born calves milk 
long enough; secondly, they have to depend oh skim- 
milk whibh is not given fresh, and a lot of the calves die,' 
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and the farmers gave up rearing altogether ; and, thirdly, 
they don’t care what sort of bull they use. 

20816. One must be careful not to attribute conse- 
quences to certain organisations for which they would 
not be liable. The question of the bull is not a ques- 
tion that is in any degree influenced by the creamery 
system? — I am afraid it is in this way, that the people 
care more about the milk than store stock. 

•20817. Has the creamery system altered the class of 
bull in use in Limerick? — It has certainly done so in 
Waterford. I cannot say if it is so in regard to 
Limerick. I know to my certain knowledge that people 
use their worst calf as a bull, and sell him off as a 
yearling. They don’t care. 

20818. Do you suggest that the system has been 
completely revolutionised by the introduction of the 
creamery system? — I say that cattle have deteriorated 
most distinctly, especially the cows. They have wasted 
frames and bad constitutions. I say that very strongly. 

20819. I am quite with you with regard to the use 
of the “ scrub ” bull. I think that is a most per- 
nicious system, and ought to be stamped out by Act 
of Parliament, if necessary, but I don't want to have 
the creameries held responsible for more than their 
actual share? — I don’t want to, either, but the crea- 
meries have this effect — the people prefer milk to the 
cattle; they have a larger monthly cheque from the 
creamery than from stores. 

20820. Your view is that the deterioration is brought 
about in the young stock because they are improperly 
fed by the fanner, who sends all his milk to the crea- 
mery, rather than nourish his calves properly? — Yes, 
and they don’t nourish their children properly either. 

20821. Dp you think that the Limerick dairy farmer, 
or the South of Ireland dairy farmer, is more careless 
about the way in which his calves are fed than he was 
previous to the introduction of the creamery system? 
— He is, most distinctly. Certainly lie is — the bulk 
of them are. 

20822. And why should that be so, because he does 
not get such a very fancy prieo from the creameries 
for his milk. In all probability, lie gets, perhaps, a 
little less than he might realise if he went in for the 
manufacture of butter at home, but, of course, one 
knows that the home butter manufacture has largely 
disappeared. But what I want to know is, where is 
the financial advantage that suggests to him to follow 
the course that you think, and perhaps rightly — I am 
not traversing any of your statements — where is the 
financial advantage that induces him to adopt a sys- 
tem which has an injurious effect on the stock of the 
country? — In the old days they used to sell their cattle 
once a year, and now the cheque from the creamery 
comes once a month. 

• 20823. The effects are more immediate? — Yes. 

20824. The famous fairs of Emly and Knocklong 
don’t give the same prices for calves; do you think 
that is in consequence of the creamery system? — Yes. 
You would not pick out six good cows now in a fair. 
The Limerick dairy cows, and especially around Charle- 
ville, used to be fine. The best fair for cattle in the 
South is Tipperary town. 

20826. There are creameries there? — Yes, but you 
will not get one good cow in ten. There are splendid 
cows, but not so many good ones as there used to be 
years ago. 

20826. I take it that the deterioration of the cows 
must of necessity, in your opinion, have led to the 
diminution in the supply of milk? — I would not say 
that. The Limerick cows will milk well, but the calves 
I breed from them are bad. I never used to buy cattle 
in Clare until a couple of years ago. They breed 
superior calves. The South of Ireland cows have lost 
their constitution. 

20827. You attribute that to the improper nourish- 
ment they receive in the early stages of their growth ? 
— Yes, and bad bulls. 

20828. Are you still of opinion that the introduction 
of the creamery system has led to the extended use of 
bad bulls, as compared with the time previous to the 
introduction of the creamery?— Yes, because in the old 
days they depended more on the store cattle, and were 
more particular about the bull. 

20829. You think they are working for the production 
of milk, and careless of the class of calves their cows 
breed? — They are not so keen on the calf. They like 
the milk better. 

20830. Your view is that the heifer calves that are 
reared round to supplement the dairy herd when they 


come to be sold to you as strippers are inferior to tne 
class of animals you were getting twenty years ago? — 
I would say so. They are very much inferior to what 
we were getting fifteen years ago. 

20881. Do you think that the deterioration is con- 
tinuous? — It is getting worse. 

20832. So it is going from bad to worse? — Yes. 

20833. Is that your view — that the cattle are going 
from bad to worse? — Yes. 

20884. Have you bought tbo dairy cows from other 
counties whore the creamery system is not in opera- 
tion? — Yes, Clare — North and West Clare. 

20835. And do you find that tlio stock there are up 
to the standard that you were accustomed to? — I used 
to prefer the Southern cows, but now I get the Clare 
cows. They have better constitution and bone, and 
their calves are better. The people there are more 
particular about their bulls. 

20836. It is rather a new aspect of the question to 
suggest that the creamery system has been responsible 
for the more widespread use of the “ scrub ” bull? — I 
Iinvo seen it in my own property. 

20837. I would like to give you an opportunity of 
demonstrating that view to the ‘fullest possible extent, 
because it is a view that has not been put before the 
Commission up to the present? — I can only give you 
my experience, and what I was told by other people 
was the regular practice. 

20838. I don’t for a moment question that the use 
of the “ scrub ” bull is a most pernicious practice, and 
should bo stamped out, but I want to get your view as 
to how far the creamery system in this respect is cul- 
pable? — I think it is culpable in this way, that the 
people prefer the milk to the calf. The rule is, they 
bull the cow to got the milk. I have very good ex- 
perience, seeing that going on. 

20839. Naturally, you have an experience extending 
over somo years, and you are familiar with the results 
you achieved from cows previous to the introduction of 
the creamery' system, and you can compare tho two 
periods? — I spoke of this to Sir Horace Plunkett five 
years ago, and ho would not listen to me. I told him 
that I would show him Clare and Limerick cattle, but 
he would not come down to my place. 

20840. Have you got these cows in your home farm 
for the purpose of demonstrating that possibility? — 
The Clare cattle are there. 

20841. And the Limerick cattle? — They are quite 
different in conformation. The cattle in the South 
have less bone and constitution. The great majority 
of the farmers don’t use good bulls. Some of these 
farmers buy m-cnlf heifers at the sales, and I have 
heard complaints about the heifers. The milk supply 
is all right. 

20842. You don’t think there has been any diminu- 
tion in tbo milk yield? — I would not say that. 

20843. Of course, when cows nurse calves, one has 
not the same facilities for measuring the possibility of 
tho milk yield? — No. The Hereford cows rear the 
calves. 

20844. Can you give us any ■ figures to show the re- 
sult of the sale of cattle five or seven years ago, and 
the prices that are now current for cuttle in the same 
condition? — I am giving £2 more for Clare cows than 
I was giving for Limerick cows. 

20846. That would only prove, the superiority of the 
Clare cows over the Limerick, but it won’t prove de- 
terioration in the quality of the Limerick cow of to- 
day ns compared with eight or ten years ago? — I 
cannot test that. I can only tell you of my experience 
in buying. It is harder to get a good cow now than it 
was years ago. You cannot get animals with the same 
frames. 

20846. You have no figures to show that there has 
been an actual reduction in the price of the cow you 
wore in the habit of buying eight or ten years ago as 
compared with the price of animals reared in similar 
conditions at tho present time? — I would say yearlings 
were 30s. or £2 worse. 

20847. And in buying cows in Clare, do you make it a 
condition of their "being bom in the districts where 
there are no creameries? — The creameries in Clare are 
in the south of the county. 

20848. You prefer buying them in districts where the 
creameries are not in operation? — Yes, and they are 
far sounder cows. There are more piners in the South, 
and they say it is tuberculosis. 
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20849. Do you think tko cows you buy now are leas 
healthy and sound than the cows you purchased eight 
or ten years ago? — There is no question about it in the 
South of Ireland. There are far more piners. 

20850. Piners, ns they are usually called, are what 
might be described as reasonable suspects of tuber- 
culosis? — Yes. That is one of the reasons I gave up the 
cows in the South, because I got so many piners. - The 
cows in West Limerick and portions of Cork are hardier 
cows and they have a strain back of the Kerry. 

20851. They arc not so well bred? — No. They have 
got the constitution, but have deteriorated in shape. 
20852. And they are lacking in size? — Yes. 

20858. Can you tell us what percentage of the 
animals you bought, were found to be suffering from 
what were to be regarded as tuberculous affections? — I 
never kept an account. There are far more from 
Limerick and Cork than from Clare. I hardly ever 
get a piner from Clare. 

20854. The land in Claro is not nearly so rich as the 
land in Limerick? — No. 

20855. It is limestone laird and likely to breed healthy 
cows? — Yes. 

20856. Mr. O ’Brien. — T he cattle you talked of before 
are not from the limestone land of Clare? — In Ennis- 
tymon you get them. I would sooner not go to Kilkee 
and Miltown-Malbay. 

20857. Some of the best cows I saw when in Ennis 
came from the West? — If they come straight from the 
West, they get murrain, but if acclimatised they are 
all right. 

20858. Tlic Chairman. — W ith regard to the milk 
• supply in your immediate neighbourhood, you are not, 

I take it, very familiar with it. You make provision 
for supplying your own poople with milk? — Yes. 

20859. Is that custom general with many land- 
owners? — The most of the people around me are small 
farmers. They have got a cow or two themselves. 

20860. Do you think they get a continual supply oi 
milk? — The people in the labourers’ cottages don’t get 
sufficient milk, I think. They belong to no farmer, 
and no farmer supplies them. 

20861. You think they have more difficulty in pro- 
curing a milk supply than the other labourers? — Yes. 
If they were continually employed by the farmer they 
would get milk. 

20862. Have you ever heard any complaint with re- 
gard to people being able to procure milk for children 
or invalids? — No; most of the people have goats. 

20868. Are goats used very much in that district? — 
A good deal. 

20864. Has any attempt been made to improve the 
breed? — No. 

20865. Are you familiar with the. habits of the Conti- 
nental goats? — They are not introduced into our district. 

20866. The great drawback with regard to tlm yield 
from the goat is that the milk is not available in the 
winter season ? — Some have goats milking in the winter. 

20867. Can they manage that?— They manage it 
somehow. Down in the South they are in milk in the 
early spring. 

20868. Will you tell us of the conditions prevailing 
on your Waterford property? — It is exactly the same iu 
Waterford about the cattlo. 

20869. Do you follow tlic same system in Waterford 
as in Galway? — I don't farm in Waterford. I used to 
buy strippers, but you cannot get good ones now. 

20870. Has the price of the stripper cow gone down 
in proportion to the deterioration? — A good cow is as 
dear as over. There are strippers very cheap in the 
autumn. 

20871. Is there any other view to which you would 
like to direct tlic attention of the Commission? — I 
would like to say something about what Mr. Murphy 
said — about inspection of the outside areas. In Bal- 
linasloe there aro no dairies. I think it would be rather 
hard to have a rigid inspection. The people don’t keep 
the. cowhouses so badly. They don’t sell in the town, 
I hear, and I don’t think their houses are too bad. 

20872. If their houses are in proper condition, in- 
spection would be no hardship to them? — No. He says 
that people take the cattle through the dwellinghouses, 
and I should think £20 would be no good to them to 
make the alterations. 

20873. Mr. Murphy was talking of the urban area of 
Galway? — Yes. In Ballinasloe the milk is deficient in 
fat. This frequently happens when the flush • of new 
grass comes on, when the cows are yielding a very heavy 
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supply, and I think then it is a hardship that- prosecu- 
tion should be taken in that. case. 

20874. Of course, it is conceivable that a hardship 
is sometimes imposed on people, but, taking it as a 
whole, I think if a man has a good reputation, as a 
person carrying on a legitimate trade, and if a sample 
should happen to be taken at a period such as you 
refer to, this circumstance would be taken into con- 
sideration? — The magistrates don’t always do that. 

20875. I quite agree that it is an extreme hardship 
that a man selling milk as it came from the cow 
should have his character aspersed as carrying on a 
dishonest trade? — Yes. 

20876. The greatest danger arises in the ease of a 
person supplying the milk of one or two cows, because 
if you had a large herd you would have milk of different 
standards mixed, and the bulk quantity would not be 
below the legal standard? — Yes. 

20877. Of course, it is quite possible that a ease of 
hardship may sometimes arise? — Yes. There is another 
question about compensation when there is an infectious 
disease, that I would like to refer to. I would not be 
in favour of compensation in that case. Why should 
the ratepayers pay? 'A man ought to be fined if he did 
not report. 

20878. In order to protect the public health? — But 
the man ought to bo prosecuted if he does not report. 

20879. There should bo no penalty on a man because 
his stock is ill? — If he does not report there should be. 

20880. But if ho docs report, it might bo necessary 
to suspend the milk supply in order to safeguard the 
public health? — I agree with that. 

20881. If I report the fact that there is an illness 
in the family, and if the milk supply becomes useless, 
wliat would you do in that case? — I would compensate 
the man. 

20882. Mr. Wilson. — That was the point? — I agree 
with that. 

20883. The Chairman. — You would compensate him 
for the loss of the milk? — Yes. I thought you were 
going to compensate him for having a sick child. I 
think that is all I have to say. 

20884. Mr. Wilson. — I take it that your evidence is 
really concentrated on the problem ns to whether it is 
more desirable to encourage dairying or beef production? 

— Yes. I think the two should be encouraged together. 

I would like to see some farmers co-operating to raise 
beef and others co-operating for dairying purposes. 

20885. So far as I understand the drift of your evi- 
dence, the dairying development has injured the store 
trade? — Yes. 

20886. Of course, it is not in our purview to make up 
our minds as to whether the policy should be to go for 
stores in preference to milk, or milk in preference to 
stores, and, therefore, in a way, a large part of your 
evidence has been — if I may say so — a little irrelevant, 
because we are noE strictly concerned with the de- 
terioration of store stock. I would like to ask your 
opinion on certain points with regard to the creameries. 

The cattlo are sold off, as you say, once a year, 
and in the case of milk the cheque comes to the farmer 
from the creamery once a month? — Yes. 

20887. Have you formed any opinion as to whether 
the present system brings any more to the farmer than 
the old system?— I would say he makes less by the 
creamery. He is not paid enough. 

20888" Do they only get 34d. a gallon at the crea- 
mevy ? — About 4£d. 

20889. You think the farmer is getting less money 
for his milk than he was ten years ago?— I think he 
is making less -profit on his whole turnover. 

20890. Is that an opinion in which you have facts to 
back you? — I go on the price of milk and the price of 
cattle. 

20891. A very small matter in the price per gallon 
makes up for a large decrease for the price of one calf? 

— You don’t want to kill the cattle out of the country. 

I would like to see both going on together. I think 
farmers now are in favour of getting their money once 
a month. 

20892. With regard to the criticism of the creamery 
system, we have come across three distinct types of 
complaipts in our travels through Ireland about the 
shortage of milk in the country districts. We have 
had evidence that a shortage of milk is common in 
County Clare, and that it is due to the fact that the 
farmers make butter at home and do not keep enough 
milk for tlieir childreu and also for their stock?—' They 
do. 

D 
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20898. This statement was given in evidence by Mr. 
Marcus Keane? — The people keep skim milk, but it is 
separated. 

20894. This is a district where they have the hand- 
separators?— I say that milk is good if you drink it 
fresh. They say they put chemicals into the creamery 
milk. 

20895. Might not the milk be dirty when it comes in? 
—They don't get the morning's milk until evening. 
The separated milk out of the separator is fairly good 
for the calves. 

20896. Mr. O’Brien. — Raising the temperature to 140 
degrees, as they do when separating, destroys the lactic 
acid germs, and, therefore, it putrefies more rapidly? — 
Yes. 

20897. Most of the co-operative creameries give back 
the separated milk within half an hour of the delivery 
of fresh milk? — My creamery is not a co-operative crea- 
mery. 

. 20898. Mr. Wilson. — When you use the word 
" chemicals ” in connection with creamery milk, you 
don’t make the statement on direct knowledge? — No, 

I heard it. 

20899. 1 have given you the first type of opinion — 
that the farmers keep the milk to make butter at home. 
The next opinion is that the farmers scud their milk 
into the town to sell, and the third is that the scarcity 
is due to the creamery system. Hero we have three 
distinct reasons given for the scarcity of milk. 
Would you agree with this : that this problem really is 
a matter, so far as the milk supply is concerned, of the 
wholesaler and retailer — that the manufacturer likes to 
sell wholesale if he can? — Yes. 

20900. And if he can he will avoid going into retail 
business? — Yes. 

20901. So really it is the same problem that you come 
across in business everywhere, that the man who pro- 
duces the article prefers to dispose of it wholesale? — 
Yes. 

20902. For instance, you must have been in many 
fishing districts where you can get no fish because they 
are disposed of wholesale to London? — Yes. 

20903. It seems to me that we are blaming what we 
call the creamery system for what has nothing to do 
with the creamery system? — I am blaming it for the 
deterioration of stock. 

20904. The deterioration of stock, so far as you are 
concerned, turns chiefly upon the farmer wanting to 
make too much money out of the milk and starving the 
calves? — Yes. They are not particular about the bulls. 

20905. You are not able to suggest to us whether 
the creamery system in Clare has had any effect on the 
cattle? — No, I never used to buy cattle there. 

20906. Can you tell us how much the price of cows 
has decreased? — Good cows arc as dear as ever. 

20907. Would it be possible for you to let us have 
the price of the cattle you were buying eight or ten 
years ago from the two areas, Clare and Cork? — I did 
not buy much from Clare until five years ago. Clare 
cattle used to be inferior. Now they are superior. 

20908. Can you prove the point by figures? — It would 
be hard for this reason— I still buy the best cattle. 

20909. Bub if the best are decreasing in number, they 
ought to be increasing in price? — Not much. I buy in 
the autumn. 


20910. If you were able to submit the figures I have 
asked, we would be glad? — Where you could buy twenty 
splendid strippers years ago you cannot buy six now. 

20911. Have you made yourself familiar with the 
Cow-testing Associations under the Department? — No. 
20912. You are not keeping milk records? — No. 
20913. You keep no records? — No; I want to make 
beef. 

20914. Mr. O'Brien. — Is. it possible that the dairy 
owners in the creamery districts now keep the best 
cows they have bred to supply their own cattle ba.wn, 
instead of selling the best? — No. 

20915. You know that tho milk records show that 
they have got quite a high record for milk production, 
so that the cattle have not deteriorated in point of 
milk? — I don't think they have. 

20916. We had some evidence given by a witness in 
Limerick that dairy farmers — people sanding milk to 
the creameries — prefer to have throe small lighter cows 
than two heavier cows that used to exist in all that dis- 
trict around Kilmallock? — I am perfectly certain of 
that, because the lighter cows aro not so hard on the 
laud. It is milk these people are looking for. They 
think more of the milk than of the store. 

20917. In so far as that is so, I suppose that would 
have a very decided effect on the quality of the storo 
cattle that are produced, but I should not say that it 
went so far as to prove that they were using inferior 
bulls? — A lot of them aro. 

20918. There are a largo number of premium bulls 
in use? — I am in favour of that altogether. The small 
people don’t use the premium bulls in Waterford now. 
The premium bulls are tho finest things that we have, 
except the people say they aro too beefy. 

20919. If there are so many of these premium bulls 
as there are about the country, one would say that the 
general stamp of bull was rather higher than it used to 
be? — No; I am afraid they prefer the “ scrubby ” 
bull. 

20920. Mr. Wilson. — Mr. Mullins, who is a crea- 
mery manager iu Ballingarry, said that tcu or fifteen 
years ago the farmers sold the host of their cattle and 
kept tlic rubbish, but now they keep the best. Would 
that account for finding less good cows in the market? 
— No; not strippers. I say that the strippers are not 
what they were. These would be cows they would 
keep. 

20921. If they found that such-and-such a cow was 
giving a heavy yield of milk they would keep it for a 
length of time? — If that cow has a good frame I don't 
care how old she is. 

20922. You don't happen to know, of your own know- 
ledge, whether that particular thing is going on, which 
Mr. Mullins says?^-No. 

20923. Mr. O’Brien. — In my district of Limerick, if 
there was a good stripper cow, they would keep her be- 
cause they know how valuable she would be in the 
dairy herd? — I know they do that, but in the end they 
come to me. I don't say the. milk yield is decreas- 
ing. 

20924. The Chairman.— Is there any other point. 
Lord Ash town, you would like to lay before tho Com- 
mission? — No. 

Thank you. We are very much obliged. 


Mr. P. J. Holland, 

20925. The Chairman.— Would you be good enough 
to tell us, Mr. Holland, what your position is, and how 
you are interested in this question into which we are 
inquiring? — I am a farmer and shopkeeper. 

20926. You are interested in the production of milk? 
—Yes. 

20927. How is Atkenry supplied?— It gets some milk 
from the Department of Agriculture Station, and some 
from the people around town. 

20928. Are there many cows kept in the town?— Yes 

20920. Is milk always available for purchase?— Nob 
always. 

20930. At what period is it scarce?— Spring is the 
scarce time. What I would like to speak about is the 
complaints that the breed of cattle that give milk are 
not so good as they used to be. 

20931. From your own knowledge, do you think this 
is a well-founded complaint?— Yes, and 1 have spoken 
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to a good number of farmers and they told me that 
the cows are not so good for giving milk ns they were 
some years ago. 

20932. I want to know whether you can say if that 
is a well-founded belief or not?— 1 think it is.‘ 

20933. You are nob yet fifty years old, but you 'can 
speak for a period of ten or fifteen years?— Yes, for 
twenty years. 

20934. Do you think tho oow of to-day is an in- 
ferior milk producer to the cow of twenty years ago? — 
Yes, and it is more difficult to get a good milking cow 
now than it was. 

20985. Do you keep milk records yourself? — No. 

20936. Do you sell milk yourself?— A little. 

20937. In the town of Atkenry? — Yes. 

20938. At what price? — Eightpence and lOcl. a gal- 
lon. 

20989. Is that the ordinary commercial price? — Yes, 
so far as the town is concerned. 
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20940. Have you a working-class population in 

Athenry?— Yes. 

20941. Where do they got their milk supply from— 
shopkeepers or producers? — Producers. 

20942. Are there any shops in the town where milk 
is sold retail? — Not that I know of. I have a shop, 
and keep a cow for my own use, aud sell what I have 
to spare. 

20943. You are not a regular milk retailer? — No. 
20944. There arc no milk shops in Athenry? — No. 
20945. Most of the milk is bought direct from the 
producer? — Yes. 

20946. You said you wanted to go into the question 
of the inferiority of the present breed o£ cows com- 
pared with a generation ago. Will you toll us what 
your own experience is, and then the feeling that pre- 
vails in the neighbourhood? — If yon want to buy a 
cow it is much more difficult to get a really good milk- 
ing eow than it was. 

20947. Have you made up your mind as to what 
causes produced that result? — No. 

20948. What is the feeling in the locality? — There is 
a good deal of brooding going on and experiments, and 
the right strain of cattle is not got for the purpose. 
They are mixing up certain breeds of cattle with the 
good old cows. 

20949. I suppose the belief is that the premium bull 
is in some degree responsible? — Yes. 

20950. From your own knowledge, do you think that 
is a well-founded belief? — Yes. 

20951. Have you used a premium bull for your own 
cows? — I have. 

20952. And had you a good calf as the result? — I 
did not keep the calf. 

■ 20953. Tlum you cannot speak with any authority as 
to what it did? — Yes; I kept the eow for milk, but I did 
not keep the calf. 

20954. When you are speaking of that feeling that 
prevails, you don't speak of the feeling outside the 
town of Athenry : I take it you reflect the opinion of 
the people in Athenry? — Of course, there are a number 
of people coming into Athenry from a very wide area. 
It is in a very central position, and you get into touch 
with people from a wide area. 

20955. What is the breed of premium bull that in 
your opinion is most inimical to the milk-producing 
qualities of the eow? — I cannot say. 

20956. Is it the shorthorn, or the Aberdeen Angus, 
or the Hereford? — I don’t think they know exactly' 
what breed it is. 

20957. Is there any period of the y'ear in which 
the poorer population of Athenry cannot get a supply 
of milk? — There is, in the springtime. 

20958. January? — Yes, and to the 1st May. 

20959. And at that period of the year, if the wife 
of a labouring man with a baby wanted milk she 
would find gront difficulty in getting it? — Yes. If she. 
is a regular customer she may be all right, but then 
there are many others who come for milk ns they want 
it, and are not regular customers, aud when the scar- 
city comes they are left out. 

20960. They nro not regular customers, and their de- 
mand is fitful? — Yes. 

20961. Have you thought of any scheme whereby 
milk could be made more easily available in a place 
like Athenry? — I think if there were some means of 
providing these poor people with facilities for keeping 
a cow. 

20962. Whore, would the town resident labourer find 
the grass for a cow? — There are many bits of land 
about, but he would have to pay' pretty heavily. 

20963. What would bo the charge for the grazing 
of a cow? — I think it is .£4 for the grass. 

20964. For six months? — For twelvo months .£4 or 
•£4 10s. would be the price, I think. 

20965. Is there land whereon they could keep a eow? 
—There is plonty of land by the Department of Agri- 
culture if they gave it. There are lots of people who 
have patches’ of bind where peoplo would give the 
grass of a cow. 

20966. Does the Department of Agriculture sell milk 
at their station? — I understand they do. 

20967. They refuse no one that goes for milk? — I 
cannot answer that. 

20968. What distance is the dairy from the town of 
Athenry? — About half a mile. 

20969. It is not very exacting to send a child that 
distance for a milk supply? — No. 
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20970. I think tho question of scarcity is certainly 
not so acute in Athenry as it is in other districts? — 

I cannot speak for any other district but my own. 

'20971. Have you any knowledge of the district out- 
side the purview of the area served by the Department 
of Agriculture? Where would the inhabitants of 
labourers’ cottages get milk — three or four miles away 
from Athenry? — There is none sold in the country. I 
never heard anyone making a trade of selling it in the 
country ns they do in the town. Of course, if a 

labourer is living in the country and has a labourer's 
cottage, he lias to depend on the generosity of the 
fanner. 

20972. Do you know of any of these occupants of 
labourers’ cottages who are unable to get milk owing 
to circumstances they themselves cannot control? — la 
the town? 

20973. No, in the outside area? — No. I know they 
cannot get milk because they cannot keep a cow. 

20974. You don’t know of your own knowledge 
whether these people with money to buj- are unable 
to get milk? — No. 

20975. I am not restricting you to your own or any 
particular area. I want your opinion about any dis- 
trict you can speak of? — I can only speak with 
authority of the tow, but I hear these things outside. 

A labourer in the country four or five miles out might 
keep a cow or a goat on his plot. He might not be 
able to get a eow, as he has not the money. 

20976. I)o many occupants of labourers' cottages 
keep cows? — There are some, but there are a lot of 
people in labourers' cottages who are not labourers. 

20977. Do many of the occupants of labourers’ cot- 
tages keep cows? — Yes. 

20978. What proportion of them? — I have not an 
idea. There may be two or three in the parish. 

20979. Wherever the occupant of a labourer’s cot- 
tage would have n cow, would the surplus of that milk 
be sold to his neighbours? — No. 

20980. So that the cow in reality would relieve only 
the circumstances of the person who owned it? — Yes. 

20981. Mr. Wilson. — what would happen to the 
surplus milk? — It would be used for pigs and calves. 

20982. It is all consumed on the place? — Yes. 

20983. Not made into butter? — Sometimes. 

20984. Not for tho market? — No, for their own use. 

20985. The Chairman. — Would one in ten occupants 
of labourers’ cottages keep a cow? — If you leave out 
the labourers’ cottages in the town, yes. 

20986. I am talking of the country district? — Yes, 
one in ten of the country districts would have cows — 
occupants of cottages. 

20987. That is exactly what I want to get at. You 
told me that the possession of the eow benefits the 
individual family alone who are the owners of it? — 

Yes. 

20988. And there is no retailing of milk to neigh- 
bours who may be in want of a supply? — No; there 
is no retailing. 

20989. Dr. Moorhead. — How much land is there 
attached to the cottages in your district? — An English 
acre now. 

20990. There is no accommodation put up . in con- 
nection with the cottage for a cow? — No. 

20991. So that a labourer would have to put up 
accommodation for himself? — Yes. 

20992. Are not the premises rather small for such 
accommodation? — They get up a wooden structure. 

20998. They put that outside in the yard?— Yes.' In 
the labourers’ cottages there is a sort of turf-house, 
and they sometimes convert that into a cowhouse by 
extending it. 

20994. Would not that come to the back door? — It 
would he absolutely at the back door. 

20995. That would not be a desirable place for a 
cow-byre? — No. 

'20996. You say that ' some of these labourers have 
these cows? — Yes. Some of them get the grass around 
aud sometimes they graze the cow on the side of the 
road. 

■ 20997. You would not say that the scarcity would be 
very acute there?— Not for the man who would keep 
the cow. There is another thing I wish to mention— 
that is the danger of disease from some bulls in the 
country suffering from tuberculosis. They are sent 
through the country by the Department, and, as far 
as I can find out, it is a most dangerous thing, so far 
as I have read. • 

I) 2 
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20998. The Chairman. — Have you any actual know- 
ledge of your own? — I have nob, but I can refer you 
to the veterinary surgeon who examined, these bulls, 
and gave a certificate of uusoundness. 

20999. Were -they premium bulls? — Yes. I can give 
you the names of the people who had the bulls. 

21000. Under what circumstances was the examina- 
tion of the bulls made? — When they became useless, 
and some of them died from unsoundness. 

21001. Was the allegation made that these were 
tuberculous animals? — Yes, and the veterinary surgeon 
has certified them as such. 

21002. How long had the bulls been in the district 
until they died? — I cannot tell you that. 

21003. Would not that be rather an important thing, 
because, after all, the Department of Agriculture can 
hardly be responsible for the health of animals they 
send out after a year or two? — Yes. 

21004. Mr. Wilson. — The bulls may be sound when 
they get the premium, and get sick afterwards. You 
may be sound to-day and get tuberculosis next year? — 
I don't think so. 

21005. The Chairman. — At all events, it is a possi- 
bility. "What counties were these bulls in? — I am only 
speaking of Galway. 

21006. It is alleged that the bulls which received 
premiums from the Department were found to he suf- 
fering from tuberculosis? — Yes. 

21007. And were certified by the veterinary surgeon 
as such? — Yea. 

21008. You dou’t know what period had elapsed 
from the time they were sent out until they were cer- 
tified unsound? — No. 

21009. Don't you think that is a very important 
element in the consideration of the question? — Yes. 

21010. Lady Everard. — Does your County Com- 
mittee require premium bulls to be subjected to the 
tuberculin tests? — I am very sure they would not like 
to send out diseased cattle. 

21011. The Chairman. — It is optional with the 
County Committee to have the premium bulls sub- 
jected to the tuberculin test. Does the Galway County 
Committee insist on that provision being carried out? 
— I cannot tell you. 

21012. And you don’t kuow anything of the circum- 
stances in connection with this particular bull, or was 
there more than one?— There was. I got the names of 
the people who kept the bulls from the Department. I 
have five names here. 

21013. And these are well-authenticated cases? — 
Yes. 

21014. That is rather a serious allegation to make. 
In all tlie evidence before us, up to tbe present, there 
was no such wholesale statement made in regard to 
the spread of infection by premium bulls as you now 
m .« ,\7 The vete rinary surgeon who examined them 
will tell you. 

21015. Under what circumstances did examination 
come to be made?— When the bulls got sick and the 
veterinary surgeon was called in. 

21016. Were they in one locality ?— No ; they were 
scattered all over the County of Galway. 

210!7. Did that happen last year or tbe year before? 
~“‘ ! o g ®e on for the last four or five years. 

21018. h o precaution that any public authority could 
take would absolutely preclude the possibility of a 
tuberculous animal being sent out, but if the allega- 
tion you make is well-founded, it would indicate that 
there was an unfortunate wave over the district where 
so many of them were located. Was it suggested that 
“y o£ , t ^ m br ? u gbt ™ disease and disseminated it 
amongst the stock?— Certainly. The people were afraid 
to use them. 


,.^9 I9 - What . ,ocal authority was presiding over the 
distort to which you refer? — Practically all the Dis- 

PnWs T 8 of tha - C ? u,lt y- Sonie in Tuam, some in 
Galway, and some in Loughrea. 

21020. Would there be auy possibility of getting in- 
isT T 0ffic f r a ? tin § for a local authority 

® . ., H msta nces to which you refer?— The Dis- 

trict Council does not interfere. 

21021. They don’t interfere, but if there was disease 
disseminated in a district where there was a vetSfnarv 
lZ S J 0a a ?^ m£Gd b y tbe, local authority to make S 
hall* °Vl e dal "®? and cowsheds, he would probably 
have knowledge of the fact to which you refer if it 

unfo'te,? CU,d “ i ” T »“» 


21023. What breed of animals were they? I t.hinfr 

they were shorthorns, 

. , 21024 ;. 1 am rttt ber sorry you have not more definite 
information to give, because the statement you have 
made is a serious one?— If you inquire into it vou 
will find it true. You can ask the officials of the 
Department. 

21025. Will you give up the names to me on a slip 
of paper and I will make inquiries as to whether or 
not this allegation is well-founded?— Certainly; I will 
write them out for you. (The witness handed the 
Chairman a slip of paper on which names were 
written). 

21020. Mr. Wilson. — We had evidence earlier in 
our sitting regarding Atlienry, and it was quoted to 
us as an example of a town where, to a lame extent 

this milk supply difficulty had been solved? Mr’ 

O’Reilly is going to deal with that in his evidence. 

21027. I would like to ask you something about it? 
— I shall bo glad to answer any question you ask. 

21028. Is it true, for instance, that not long a*o the 
children were boing largely fed on black coffee and 
condensed milk?— I cannot exactly tell you whether 
they wore or not. I have no knowledge that they were 
fed on black coffee mid condensed milk. 

21029. The milk that you sell yourself, is it sold to 

the better-class people or to the poorer people? To 

the poorer people. The only two people I sell milk to 
are poor railwaymen — signal men. 

21030. They are not a very well-to-do class in Ire- 
land? — They are not. They complain. 

21031. What amount of milk would you put into 
those two houses on an average?—' What they buy oS 
me is a pint in tlie morning and a pint in the evening 
—a quart in the day for each family. It is all I can 
afford to give. them. They might buv milk elsewhere. 

21032. How many are there in the two families— 
are both men married?- — Yes. I don’t know how many 
nro in the family — perhaps five or six in each bouse. 

21088. In these two eases in Athenry they get a 
quart of milk a day for tlieir families?— Yes. 

21034. Have you been supplying them long? — For 
four or five or six years. 

21035. You have been in this trade of selling milk 
for a number of years? — Yes. 

21036. It is not a new thing with you to sell milk? 
— No. 

21037 It is not due to this breaking up of the 
laud. No. I did this before the land was broken up 
at all. 1 

21038. Have you any opinion to express to us as to 
what influence the breaking up of tbe land has on the 
milk supply in your district? Are there more cows 
kept?— I hear people say it is more difficult to get milk 
now than it was before the land was broken up. I 
don t know whether that is a fact or not, but I beard 
people say so. 

21039. It should be a very simple thing for a person 
living m a town like that to know whether new byres 
had been put up? — I never take any notice. I have 
to attend to my business all the day. I cannot tell 
you whether there are more byres put up. 

21040. The Chairman. — Have you much land? — 
About one hundred aores. I have no habitable house 
on tlie land. 

21041 . Mr. Wilson. — This lias been yours prior to 
the breaking up of the land?— It has been in my 
family over three hundred years. 

21042. Your evidence does not seem to suggest that 
the changes around Athenry have any great effect on 
the milk problem? — No. I have told you what I 
heard. 

21043. Is there much striping of land by the Con- 
gested Districts Board, or by the Estates Commis- 
sioners in your district? — By the Estates Commis- 
sioners. 

21044. Have you ever heard in any of the divisions 
made by the Estates Commissioners that one of the 
reasons given was that land should be made available 
for the grazing of cows kept by labourers? — Not except 
m our own locality. 

21045. And were representations made to the Estates 
Commissioners pointing out the desirability of having 
that provision inserted? — Yes. 

21046. What was the result? — They gave it to some 
and others did not get it. 

21047. When I speak of land being reserved for the 
grazing of cows, I don’t mean that it should be given 
into the actual occupation of an individual, bub that 
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it should be entrusted to trustees and made available 
for the grazing of cows owned by occupants of cot- 
tages in the district? — That has been so in other 
localities. , „ ,, 

21048. Has it been done in yours? — No. 

21049. Was there a requisition to have it done? — 
Not that I know of. This particular land the towns- 
people claimed it. It would not bo easy to give each 
man a plot to keep a cow. The Estates Commissioners 
did their best to give satisfaction, but they gave the 
land to a lot of people, and they anticipated that these 
people would keep cows, but a number of them have 
not. 

21050. Has the distribution been helpful in regard 
to the milk supply? — In some cases. 

21051. But it only relieved the scarcity of milk in 
so far as those who got the land are concerned? — That 
is right. 

21052. And it did not relieve their neighbours to any 
great extent? — No. 

21058. Mr. Wilson. — It does not even always relieve 
those who have got the land if they have not gone in 
for dairying?-- -No. 

21054. People who were expected to go in for the 
•cow-keeping business by the Estates Commissioners 
have not always done so? — No. 

21055. Can you suggest why ; is it on account of tho 
•dominance of grazing in the country that the people 
don't understand cow-keeping? — I think it is because 
they consider it too much bother and trouble. I know 
•oases where people who purchased out will turn their 
stock into it and will not put a cow on it at all. 

21056. Mr. O’Buien. — Y ou have a shop as well as a 
farm? — Yes. 

21057. Wlint do you deal in ? — It is a general store. 

21058. Have you now, or had you at any time, 
.a demand for condensed milk? — Yes. 

21059. Do you sell it now? — Yes. 

21060. Is that just to tho very poor people? — To the 
labourers and poor people. 

21061. One would imagine that these two families 
that you supply milk to only bought a sufficient quantity 
of milk to colour tea. The quantity they get is hardly 
to be looked on as sufficient to provide milk for their 
families — a pint of milk for a family of six? — Yes; and 
they give the baby what would be required. 

21062. These people who buy condensed milk, I 
suppose, buy it for tho same purpose? — For the tea. 

21063. Do they feed small children on it? — I don’t 
know. 

21064. Is it condensed whole-milk or condensed 
separated milk; are they willing to pay for the whole 
milk in the tin, or do they want the very cheapest 
•colouring matter they can get? — You will find people 
who will want each class. 

21065. You have a demand for both? — Yes, about an 
•equal demand.- 

21066. Do you think the people who buy the better 
brand, of condensed milk could afford to pay for whole 
milk if it wore available? — Certainly. 

21067. Why do they buy condensed milk? — Because 
they cannot got the other milk. If they could get the 
•other milk they would not buy the condensed milk. 

21068. It is not because it is handier to get? — No. 

21069. When this land was sold and striped was 
there any provision made that the persons getting it 
should keep cows? — No, but that was understood. That 
was what the people demanded it for. 

21070. There was no definite provision made in the 
agreement? — No. 

21071. Nor I imagine was there any attempt or pro- 
posal made for arranging for commonages for keeping 
-cattle? — Not about Atheury. 

21072. Tho whole of the property that was sold lies 
around Athenry? — Yes. 
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21073. Whose property was it? — O’Connor’s. 

21074. It runs all round Athenry? — It is on the very 
outside, ou the north side of the town. 

21075. It was never proposed that part of that should 
be set aside as commonage for cattle kept by people 
in the town? — I don’t think so. I never heard so- 

21076. Dr. Mooiihead.— W hat was the size of the 
farms they got? — From three to ten acres, I think. 

21077. They must be townspeople that got it?— Yes, 
and some of the country people got larger holdings. 

21078. These townspeople live in the town and use 
the land outside?— Yes. Of course there are a 

lot of people iu the town who have no other means of 
living except by labour. 

21079. They are not living on the land? — No; they 
cannot live on it. 

21080. People live on one acre? — Yes, but these 
people have not a house. 

21081. The Chairman. — To what purpose are they 
devoting the land? — Some are tilling and some grazing. 

21082. Are there many tilling it? — I cannot exactly 
tell you. I know there are some, but I don’t know 
what proportion. 

21083. With regard fc> the condensed milk, is there 
a mark on the tin telling you whether it is condensed 
whole milk or condensed separated milk? — No. 

21084. Mr. Wilson.— -Can you tell us whether the 
demand for condensed milk has changed iu recent years? 

— I think it would be about the same. I don't see 
much difference. 

21085. Dr. Moorhead. — I s there a good deal of it 
sold? — Yes. 

21086. The. Chairman . — Do you sell more of the con- 
densed milk in the springtime when the whole milk is 
not available? — Of course we do. This time of the 
year very little is sold, as new milk is so plentiful. 

21087. Dr. Moorhead. — There is no guarantee as to 
the purity of the condensed milk? — I cannot say. 

21088. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — What is the 
difference in price between the two tins? — Twopence; 
one is sixpence and the other eightpence. 

21089. Are the tins the same size? — Yes. 

21090. The Chairman. — How often would a labourer 
buy a tin?— I cannot tell you. He might buy it from 
me to-day and from my neighbour next week. They 
may come to me for it and go to someone else some 
other time. 

21091. Do the country people going into the town 
for provisions take out condensed milk? — Verv seldom. 

21092. That rarely happens? — Y'es. 

21093. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Do you think both 
these tins are the same kind of milk— whole milk?— 

I think they are. 

21094. I’ll at one is not skim milk condensed? — I 
never heard any complaint from the people. 

21095. You don’t know of your own knowledge 
whether one is skim milk? — No.' 

21096. It is the Loughrea district you are in? — Yes. 

21097. These cases of tuberculosis that you were 
speaking of all occurred in that district? — What eases? 

21098. The bulls? — They are not all in the Loughrea 
district; they are in other districts iu the county as 
well. 

21099. Miss McNeill. — D o you think that the families 
that buy a quart of milk a ciay from you would be in 
a position to buy a larger quantity "if they realised 
that milk had a high food value? — I think so. I think 
they would buy more milk if they realised the value 
of it. 

21100. Is the reason that they use it only as tea- 
colouring because they don’t regard it as of as good 
food value as other things they buy? — Yes. 

21101. I think if they could get more milk they 
would use more of it at the price at which you will 
sell it? — Yes. 


Mr. William O’Reilly examined. 


rfvn 1 * 02, -^e Chairman. — You are resident, Mr. 
Reilly, iu the town of Athenry? — Yes, sir. 

21103. And you are familiar with the conditions 
under which the labouring population and the 
inhabitants of the town live? — Yes. 

21104. Is there any scarcity of milk amongst the 
labouring classes? — Yes ; a great scarcity, 

21105. Mr. O’Brien. — What is your own position? — 
was Secretary of the Town Tenants’ League that 


worked up the sale of the land, and I have been con- 
nected with a lot of schemes for the improvement of 
the labourers for the last three or four years. 

21106. You are not a farmer? — I am not. 

21107. The Chairman. — You say there is a scarcity of 
milk? — Yes. 

21108. Is that continuous? — It is worse in the winter 
time than in the summer. Milk is more plentiful in 
the summer. 

21109. Are there many cowkceper6 in the town 


i, 1012. 
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itself ? Fifty-two people got plots of laud, and as far 

jf can flnJ out, it resulted only iu two cows being 

ke «H10. How long is it since tbe laud was given? 

1908. „ X7 

21111. Four years ago?— Yes. , 

21112. And file division of the land uas resulted m 
the increase in the number of cows by two only?— 
That is as far as I know. I am watclung it closely 
since. , , . ,. 

21113. Would the milk of these two cows be dis- 
tributed or utilised only for the. families that owned 
them? — Onlv for the families. One man that got u 
cow is Clerk of Petty Sessions, and the other is a 
gardener, and they require these two cows for them- 
selves. 

21114. At the period of scarcity to which you refer 
is it possible that the labouring population may not be 
able to procure milk, although they may have money 
to buy? — Yes. , 

21115. Do they buy condensed milk?— They doii.t 
cam much about it. It does not last long when it is 
opened. 

21116. It does not keep once it is exposed to the 
air? — No. 

21117. Have you any knowledge of the use of it 
yourself? — I used it two or three times. I know it 
does not keep. There are two classes of condensed 
milk — the best is Swiss milk and the other is manu- 
factured by Gleeve’s. 

21118. Have you any experience of the difference 
between the two? — The Swiss milk is much better. I 
got both. 

21119. How long will it keep sweet after being 
exposed to the air? — I think it would last about two 
days. 

21120. -Cot beyond that? — No. 

21121. And it is in a semi-solid condition in tbe tin? 
— It is fairly liquid when you open it first. After that 
it gets solidified and turns yellow. It is rather sweeter 
than the ordinary milk. 

21122. And when you open it it rapidly degenerates? 
— Yes. 

21123. Does the Department of Agriculture supply 
milk to all who make application to their farm? — They 
do. I went over there to see what was going on. They 
supply about thirty-five families, and ten or fifteen 
police, and probably more. The transport ear goes 
over and gets a supply for the two barracks, and the 
other police get a supply also, and if the Department 
to-morrow refused to sell the milk you would have a 
milk famine in Athenry, because there are about thirtv- 
five labourers’ cottages, and the occupants send to the 
Department for milk, buttermilk and new milk. 

, T *! at must be a great advantage to the 

locality? — Of course, it is. 

21125. Are all these inhabitants of the town, or 
people living on the confines of the town? — Yes- 
principally the working people. 

Y 21126. Is milk available there all the year round? 

21127. They have it in winter, too?— -Yes; a fair 
supply. 

k.SP 8 ; In ’i e T °* )! 1 ? t sn Prt?. Atkenr, itaeH is 
hardly in. a bad condition for want of milk?— You 
cannot rely on that supply to Athenry continuing. 

21129. We are talking of the times that are. We 
don t know what may be in the womb of time. Will 
T S ^° U -, eXperience of the conditions in the 
i take it you are familiar with the conditions 
hj #» statement 

™ b J 5It- Hollmd tbst ous labourer fa tea fa, 

S, “! *5™ "’“M 1* «nnU farmer. 
With nnn or two cows, who do some labour. 


question I wanted to know how many oecunanta of 
labourers cottages keep cows?-E There ar, 
Ath*n£- i abourers , cottages around the town of 

msT: Not r,Lt‘ o„S“ t! ’.Tv ■ 

&e in ,‘t to ™ P>»°-"»r.fa"'ou”T, 

21132. Do you know of anr „ i„u 

N t ay ° f - th ? divisior ‘ a ar ound Athenry keeping 

S"faS,r‘e ff£ StK SfS 5 L ^ “ 
who has a cow w t JS , an Insurance agent 

labSumi. ’ ‘ 1 “* »< agricultural 

21138. We won't call the In.urance Agent an agricul. 


tural labourer? — That is the only ease of a man 
occupying a labourer's cottage who has a cow. 

21134. Is he remaining in the undisturbed occupation 
of his cottage? — Yes. 

21135. Under the beneficent rule of the District 
Council? — Yes. 

21136. Mr. Wilson. — What do the labourers do with 
their plots of laud? — They are as good as iu any part 
of Ireland. There is a splendid supply of vegetables. 
They are the best gardeners. They get a good lot of 
help and instruction, and the houses are kept very 
clean. 

21137. Those iu the cottages under the District 
Council, and those plots that the townspeople have 
are used for growing vegetables? — That is those iu the 
labourers’ cottages. 

21138. That also applies to the plots of land outside 
the town that would be taken by the small men inside 
the town? — No. Of the fifty-two plots I have mentioned 
one portion would be held by shopkeepers. They 
meadow this land, and in the winter time put 
out a lot of manure, and on the aftergrass they fatten 
wethers. The second portion would be those tliat have 
store cattle; and tlio third section would include eight 
or nine labourers, bakers and shoemakers, who are 
not in a position to purchase milch cows; they 
have their plots sub-let. That is about what is being 
done in the fifty-two plots. There is a butcher who 
has three or four plots, sub-lot from the owners. 

21139. Mr. O’Bmirs. — T o whom are the plots sub-let?' 
— To people in the town, who are charged double the 
rents the tenants themselves pay to the Laud Com- 
mission. 

21140. The Chairman. — So, in reality, the division 
of the land has made no change in tho economic con- 
dition of the district other than the improvement of the 
income of tho few people who arc fortunate enough, 
to get it? — Quite right. 

21141. Aud so far as the development of the district — 
the increase of labour, the increase of milk supply to 
the labouring population — is concerned, it has had no 
effect whatever? — It is absolutely useless. 

21142. Then it would appear that we shall have to 
look elsewhere for the solution of this difficulty other 
than to the distribution of the land? — It is going to' 
be done in a lot of other places, and if the same fate 
followed the distribution of land as in Athenry there- 
won't be much good done. There is no use iu having a. 
lot of townspeople carrying on farming on a small scnle. 

21143. You would scarcely call what thev are doing 
carrying on farming?— One section of the fifty-two do. 

21144. Tillage farming? — Well, no ; only three people 
till. Some of them, to improve the land, before layiug,. 
lay it down. 

21145. Mr. Wilson. — This action on the part of the 
authorities was due to representations made to them 
on the part of the inhabitants of Athenry? — Quito right.. 
I was on two deputations myself before Mr. Russell. 

21146. You would appear to have convinced the 
authorities that you wanted the change made to get a 
better supply of milk and vegetables? — Don’t include 

21147. The deputation, of which you were a member, 
succeeded in convincing the authorities that the 
deputation and people of Athenry were suffering an 
intolerable grievance? — Regarding milk and vegetables. 

21148. Yes; and that this was to be cured by a 
certain scheme? — Yes. That scheme was not carried 

out. If you take now land that lias been divided 
amongst tho agricultural tenants, with plenty of help- 
and money spent on it, they arc spoon-fed for some' time. 

21149. That is not wholesome? — People iu Athenry 
got laud who had no expectation of it. The land was 
divided and palings were put up. 

21150. The Chairman. — -Were the divisions made by 
tho Estates Commissioners? — Yes. There were no- 

fences made. It cost the people £3 or .£4 to put down 
wire fences. 

21151. Air. O’Brien. — It is divided in the same way 
as rtis divided for the evicted tenants? — No; there was 
nothing done for them. If they got the same terms as 
the agricultural tenant you would not have the state 
of affaire you have now in Athenry, but soma difficulty 
arose, and the people there were left without assis- 
tance which, they expected. 

21152. If they now got evicted from their holdings- 
they could be re-instated somewhere else, and they 
would get their land fenced and stocked? — Is it towns- 
people? 
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21158. They are agricultural tenants now? — But they 
hare no chance of getting transferred. 

21154. If they refused to pay aud got evicted? — "We 
would not risk eviction in Atkenry. 

21155. The Chairman. — ■'W as any representation 
ever made to the Estates Commissioners at the time 
this land was being distributed that it would be desirable 
to reserve a portion of it for the pasture of cows kept 
by occupants of cottages, either in the town or country 
districts?— -That is to get land in common? 

21156. Yes? — I believe it was discussed, but it was 
impossible to carry it through. There would be too 
much resistance. * 

21157. Resistance from whom — not from the cows? 

No. From the people who wanted to get the plots of 
land themselves. 

21158. The people who thought they had a claim to 
a stripe of the land would resist any attempt to reserve 
a portion for the labourers?— Yes. The District Council 
had full power to do that. 

21159. The District Council had power to do what?— 
Purchase land in common for the purpose you mention, 
under the Act of 1908. 

21160. Have you ever known it to be done?— No, but 
it would have been better than what they did by tbe 
way things are. 

21161. Do you suggest that the local authority have 
power to do that?— Yes, under the Act of 1903. 

21162. But only in districts where land was being 
striped? — They could not purchase it -in our district 
now. 

21168. You don’t suggest that that power rests 
indiscriminately with all District Councils?— The 
clauses are in the Act, as far as I can recollect, aud 
what can be done by one District Council could bo 
done by another. They have not compulsory power, 
but have the power to purchase, if it is arranged. 

21164. If tbe Estates Commissioners co-operated 
with them?— Yes. 

21165. That has been done elsewhere? Yes. 

21166. Has any attempt been made to do that in 
Athenry? — No. 

21167. Has it been done in any part of Connemara? 
— I don't think so. 

21168. With regard to the oyter districts, have you 
any knowledge as to whether there is a difficulty in 
procuring milk in, say, a looality about eight or ten miles 
around Athenry, among the working population ?— In 
the country districts they don’t keep many milch 
cattle. The milk is scarce enough around Athenrv, 
say, five or six miles out. 

21169. Do you know anything of the conditions in 
Loughrea?— They are just as bad as in Athenry. 

21170. I only wish that every other centre was as 
well served as Athenry, according to your account, 
because you have the farm of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment givmg milk to all that come, and unfortunately 

that condition does not- prevail in other places? It is 

a mile and n half from Athenry, and you see children 
coming home with milk from it, but at the same time 
there is a scarcity of milk for the working-classes. 

21171. What is the price charged for milk on the 
Agricultural farm? — Twopence a quart. 

21172. Surely that is not a prohibitive price? — It is 
good milk. You run the risk of getting it adulterated 
m Athenry. 

21178. l)r. Moorhead.— I s that the all-year-round 
/price? — No; it is threepence in the winter. 

21174. The Chairman — D o you know anything about 
the locality on the other side of Loughrea— on the 
•southern and Western side? — Around Gort? 

21175. Yes?— In Gort they lmve a few local people 
who soil milk in the houses. In Athenry, before the 
laud was divided, we had two or three women that 
used to go into the country districts, bring in the 
milk, and sell it in halfpenny and pennyworths. When 
the land was divided it altered things. 
i- 2 . 1 , 17 ^ ™ ilk 1Bised on that laud that has been 
■divided? That is what I wanted to come at. There 
were a few shopkeepers who used to take some fields on 
the eleven months system, and when the land was divi- 
ded aiul taken up they got out of the milk trade. In the 
.sales by shopkeepers their customers get preference, and 
the poor man and the working man have no chance of 
getting mdk from them. Since the Dairies and Cow- 
sheds Order came into force in 1908 it was the means 
•of preventing many from undertaking the sale of milk. 

.diS 77 ' n^' T? ~ T m y C0U i d hob com P 1 y the con- 
•ditions. They would not have money. We have that 


Air. William O’Reilly. — 14f/i J u 
Order iu force in our district; we have an Inspector, 
aud the result of it is that there are only three' persons 
selling milk. 

21178. Do you think that the Order in its application 
has restricted the number of people selling milk?— 
Yes, undoubtedly., 6 

21179. Mr. Wilson.— Y ou kuow people who have 
gone out of business through the Order?— No, because 
they have not got into it. It prevented them from 
getting mto it. 

21180. There is no ease, to your knowledge, of a 
person in the business before the Order came into 
operation going out of business since?— No; I don't 
of °tho f Order* 180 ° f ° maU tliat weDfc out as t,le result 
21181. Do you know of individuals who were nre- 
into the trade through the Order?— Yes 
■ “P® 2 .’ T 1 * Chapman. — I s there less milk produced 
m the immediate locality around Athenry consequent 
® Jke of the land?-I am absolutely 

certain there is. I had not time to go about and make 
ifioD P eo P le and the number of cows. 

21188. We want a general statement founded on 
tacts ascertained from knowledge of the locality?— That 
is a fact. Milk is scarcer now than it was before the 
division of the land. • 

21184. Mr. W ilson.— C an you suggest to us what 
scheme, m your opinion, would be suitable to improve 
.;^ then , r >' ? — 1 think since that Order came 
mto foice it would be useless to expect a number of 
people m the town to go to the expense aud trouble 
of complying with it; aud the best thiug would be to 
have a common dairy, at which milk could be retailed, 
and the milk that was not sold converted into butter, 
so tnat there would be no loss. 

2 } 19B -n ?i'- M 0 oi!HEAi).— W r here would you produce 
that milk?— The townspeople that have plots of land 
would produce it. 

21188. Mr. Wilson, — D o you propose to set up a 
municipal dairy ; do you suggest that the Board of 
Guardians should go iuto the milk trade?— I don’t 
suggest any local body— District Council or Board of 
Guardians or anyone else— but that there should be a 
local dairy. 

21187. I don’t quite understand your scheme 9 It is 

something on the lines of the creamery. 

21188. A sort of syndicate of farmers and shop- 
working together? — Yes, aud having a depot. 

21189. You would form a society of a number of 
people who would come together for the purpose of 
building a milk-shop in Athenry, and get the milk for 
that from the farmers? — Yes. 

21190. And in addition to selling the milk in tlio 
town, your idea is that they should have a separator 
oiln, T but -f froul the suiplus?— ' Yes, aud cheese. 
211 J 1 . I quite agree. That seems to be a possible 
solution, and I don t sec what prevents Athenrv doing 
that next week ?—' We would like someone to educate 
and help us. 

21192. You want some expert iu the milk business to 
go and explain what is wanted?— Yes. 

21198. Mr. O’Buien.— D id you suggest this, or did 
your deputation suggest this to Air. Russell?— No; 
there was too much excitement at the time to suggest 
anything but to get the land. 6 ° 

2H94 Dr Moorhead.— W hat is the population of 
1000 lry?— 911 ’ ail<1 Qt 1116 laSt censua ifc went up to 

21195. How many people in the town sell milk?— 
Three. 

21196. Do they produce the milk that they sell?— 

Yes. 

21197. How much milk do they sell?— One woman 
lias four cows; another also has four, and another 
woman has five — that is thirteen cows. 

21198. That would he about twenty-six gallons of 
milk a day? — Yes. 

2H99. What does the big dairy give?— I don’t know 
wliat the Department sell at their station. 

Y 21200. That is a mile and a half from the town?— 

21201. Have you any idea of the quantity they sell? 

— No. 

21202. How many cows have they? — About sixty I 
think. 

21203. That would be something about one hundred 
gallons a day? — It might. What they don’t use they 
churn. J 

21204. Do they send the milk into the town? — No, 
the people have to go out for it. 
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21205. Are there many milk prosecutions in your 
district? — The police look after them, but they don't 
trouble about small tilings like that. We never have 
any prosecutions. 

21206. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — How far did you 
say the depot was from Athenry where the Department 
sell milk? — A mile and a half. 

21207. Half an hour's walk? — Yes. It is a long walk in 
the winter time. It is right enough in the fine weather. 

21208. Mr. O 'Brisk. — T he scheme you would suggest 
is the setting up of a depot? — Yes. 

21209. Athenry is not a struggling town? — No, it is 
compact. 

21210. So if they had one. depot the people would not 
have to go very far? — They would be within fifty yards 
of it, nt the farthest. 

21211. Then you think you could get enough milk to 
supply such a depot from cows kept by some of those 
striped plots if the tenants could be induced to do it? — 
I am sure they would get sufficient milk. 

21212. Are a good many of these plots used as 

S ardens?— No. The labourers’ plots are entirely 

istinct from the land the town tenants gob. 

21218. There is no cultivation practically on the 
striped plots? — No. 

21214. It is all grass? — Sheep and store cattle are 
fed on it-. I think when this new land was divided 
out that something should have been done to give the 
people who got it a fair start to get them into the busi- 
ness. Of course, they are not all rich people who got 
the land. 

21215. But still they could have borrowed money for 
a cow or -two on the strength of the land? — No, sir. 
You would want someone to go security. You won’t 
get a loan like that in our part of the country. 

21216. There was no talk of setting up a co-operative 
credit society? — You cannot speak of co-operation at all, 
because it has done a lot of injury to the small towns. 


21217. Most of these people being townspeople, and 
having shops of their own, are against co-operation? - 
— Yes. If they had money available at a small rate 
of interest it would be a great help to these people,, 
because you cannot expect a labourer or a plasterer 
or a baker to buy a eow and pay rent and taxes, and 
hay would be a heavy item on them in the autumn. 

21218. Is there much hay made there? — There is a. 
lot of mendowing. 

21219. Is that sold out of the district? — You would, 
get a shopkeeper in the town with horses and he would 
yse it, and he might sell more of it to someone else. 

21220. There, are no soldiers there? — No; we have 
enough of police. 

21221. You have rather an extra amount of police 
in the Athenry district? — Yes. 

21222. Are they good purchasers of vegetables? 

Great. 

21223. They arc rather good at distributing money?' 
— The poople about town buy vegetables, but the 
Department have police on their own farm, who have 
vegetable gardens. The officials must bo very nervous 
I think. 

21224. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — There are farmers- 
outside the town of Athenry ; do they keep milch 
cattle? — About Athenry district the majority of the 
farmers have purchased their holdings. There is- 
practically very little land that is not pm-chased, and 
the majority of the holdings have been improved; but 
the supply of milch cattle is about one-third of what 
it should be. A man with thirty acres of land of that 
kind will have his two cows, two very bad ones, and 
they go dry at the one period, and there is no milk in. 
the district. 

21225. It is beef they want? — You would not get 
much beef on these cattle. They go in for store cattle., 
and not for milk. 


Mr. A. J. Moffett, M.R.C.V.S., examined. 


21226. The Chairman. — You are an Inspector, I 
understand, Mr. Moffett, under the Urban Council of 
Galway? — Yes, sir. 

21227. Do you hold any other public appointment? — 
I am an Inspector under the Contagious Diseases Act 
for the Galway Union, and I attend two veterinary- 
dispensaries at Spiddal and Oughterard under the 
Department of Agriculture. 

21228. With regard to the Galway Rural District, 
has any effort been made to enforce the provisions of 
the Dames and Cowsheds Order?— They appointed an 
inspector about six months ago. 

21229. Is he a lay inspector or a veterinary inspector? 
— A lay inspector. 

21230. They have no veterinary surgeon appointed?— 
No; I applied for the position. 

21281. You hold no position under the Rural District 
Council of Galway?— No; only under the Urban 
Council. 

21.282. And no other veterinary surgeon has been 
appointed by the Rural District Council?— No. 

.™- d °es the lay inspector do, as a matter 

°, r He round and found out where people 
sold milk in the different districts. 

“K 151 ”" 4 ’-! Mi™- »■ I 

aS-itti£l £" ei OT " ”* 1 

T hflt milst be of considerable extent? It is. 

o ooo And in °l u des the island of Aran? — Yes. 

?n U - any k , nowlcd 8 e o£ the conditions 
under which milk is produced in the Galway rural 
t» l ?_Ye8 - - They are Bma11 farmers mostly, who 
fo ,H r C0W8 \ and E end in the milk to 
b ? Sold sometimes to the workhouse and 
hospitals and various institutions, and some of it is 

sis So? bi 1 » *“>• 

Jg* .-^“d tke milk is exposed to contamination of 

S^ ~ Te!; a ? d the i'. e is no proper inspection. 
J donV affk™ T » toprop.,! 

‘ S the “»• fa>»Mll«e. 

lhe 


21243. And butter-making? — Not much butter- 

making. 

21244. Is there no home butter-making going on? — 
Just enough for the house. 

21245. The production of butter for sale is not 
practised ? — No. 

21246. With regard to the health of the cows in the- 
town, is it, on the whole, good? — Four or five byres 
are unsatisfactory. 

21247. How many cows would be kept inside the- 
urban area? — About two hundred and fifty. 

^ 21248. These are on grass in the summer season? — 

21249. Do you make any inspection of these cows- 
after they are sent to grass? — Yes; about once in two- 
months. 

21250. Is that duty imposed on you by the con- 
ditions of your appointment? — No. 

. 21251. It is optional with you? — I have a sub- 
inspector who is supposed to report to me. 

21252. That is not a professional man? — No. 

21253. He is a lay inspector? — Yes. 

21254. You spoke of four or five byres being unsatis- 
factory? — Yes, they arc not properly kept. 

21255. Have you ever sought to enforce the pro- 
visions of the Order against these people ? — Yes. 

21256. With what result? — They were fined or- 
cautioned. 

21257. And in some oases did you absolutely fail to 
have the necessary improvements effected? — It is only 
lately — about eighteen months ago — that the appoint- 
ment was made. We gave the people a little time, to 
order ^ °PP° t£iUn££ 7 °f puffing their places in 

21258. Were the fines imposed substantial? — £1 in- 
one case, and expenses. 

21259. With an order made to have the desired 
improvements carried out, I take it?— Yes. 

21260. Have they been since carried out? — They 
have made improvements, but uot enough. 

21261. Will your local authority support you in per- 
severing in your efforts to have the improvements you 
consider necessary carried out? — Yes. 

21262. They are determined to do so? — Yes, so far- 
as I know. 
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21263. The spirit of their administration has been 
such that you think it very probable they will support 
you in the efforts you make to have the premises made 
right?— I think so. 

21264. Regarding the habits of those engaged in the 
handling of the milk, arc thoy satisfactory? — They are 
fair only. They arc not used to washing their hands. 

We are' trying to get them to do that, and in some 
eases they are improving a lot. 

21265. Have you ever prosecuted them for not doing 
so?— No; this Order is not very long in force in Galway. 

21266. I think you told us that your Council seemed 
disposed to make effective use of it, and would not 
that be one of the essential conditions, that those 
engaged in milking should lie cleanly in their habits 
when they are handling the milk? — Certainly. 

21267. Have you directed their attention to the fact 
that they were not sufficiently careful?— Yes, and I 
fold my sub-inspector to do the same. 

21268. You have a lay inspector acting under you 
going, into the houses? — Yes. 

21260. Have you ever noticed a cow suffering from 
tuberculous affection of the udder?— Yes, in three or 
four cows since I started. 

21270. What happened to these cows? — They wore 
dried off and fattened and disposed of. 

21271. Yon did not seek an order to have them 
slaughtered? — I got one cow slaughtered, an emaciated 
beast. 

21272. What did the post-mortem conditions reveal? 
—General tuberculosis. 

21273. TTavo you ever subjected these animals to the 
tuberculin test? — Not in the towns. 

21274. Have you ever done it in the county? — Yes, 
in about fivo hundred oases. 

21275. At the request of the owners?— Yes. 

21276. Mr. Wilson.— These five hundred cows would 
probably he amongst the. best cows in the county? — 
Yes. In one oaso I tested thirty cows near Ballinasloe 
and fifteen re-acted. In the Loughrea district I sub- 
jected ten cows to the test for one man, aiul there was 
only one re-actor. 

21277. The OiwntMAN. — Wliut did that man do with 
the re-acter? — He disposed of her bo a butcher, on the 
condition that she was fit for food, and, if not, he 
would not take any money. 

21278. What did the post-mortem examination 
reveal? — Phthisis. She was wasted, and had a cough. 

21270. Mr. Wilson. — Out of the five hundred cows 
that you tested, did you keep any record which would 
approximately show the percentage of ve-aeters? — I 
have the records at home. 

21280. That would he u very useful thing for us? — 

21281. Can you let us have, it? — Yes; I have the 
record at homo. 

21282. Mr. O’Riuhn.—Iu the case where there were 
thirty cows tested, and fifteen re-acted, what action 
did the owner take in regard to those that, re-acted? — 
We picked out what we considered the worst ones 
and slaughtered them, and made post-mortem exami- 
nations. In every case out of the fifteen wo found that 
they were more or less affected with tuberculosis. 

21283. Air. Wilson. — Did the owner slaughter the 
"’bole fifteen?- -No, there were eight slaughtered. 

21284. Dr. Moouiihad, — Were the carcasses destroyed? 

— Yes, and buried In lime. 

21285. The Ohatuman. — W as the owner of these cows 
a milk purveyor? -No, a private gentleman. 

21286. Mr. OMiitiNN.— Ho got no compensation for 
the animals that were slaughtered?— No. We then 
tested all the cows he. had on the farm, and the yearling 
store cattle, and the percentage amongst calves was 
nigh. Wo tested them for the last nine or ten years, 
and there was not one ro-aoter in the last tost. 

21287. The (’HAi)iMAN. — You practically weeded thorn 
out? — Yes, and the steward said tliut before tliut 
be used to lose two or throe cows a year owing 
to what he now knows to bo tuberculosis. Ho used 
to fatten them up to a certain extent. 

21288. Mr. Wilson. — What else was done besides 
testing the animals? — The whole place was disinfected. 

212B9. That whs done at regular intervals? — Yes, 
thoroughly. 

21200. Did they make any structural alterations in 
the place? — They pub more ventilation in the shed. 
v 21291. And. wliat about isolating the re-acters? — 
■*- es i that .was done also. We took away the non- 
reacters, and let the re-acters remain in the old sheds. 
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21292. And the animals that did not re-act, you 
took them to another place? — Yes. 

21293. In fact, you carried out the Bang and Ostertag 
experiments? — Yes, it was on that we wont. 

21294. Which experiment is, no doubt, absolutely 
successful when carried out on a large scale, and when 
the owners have facilities for isolating the animals? — 

Yes. This was a large place. We had plenty of room. 

The steward was a most intelligent man. 

21295. The Chaiuman. — Your instructions were 

carried out? — Yes. 

21296. Mr. Wilson. — What opinion have you formed 
about applying that experiment on a national scale? — 

If properly carried out it would clear out tuberculosis 
in five years. 

21297. At a very large, outlay?— Yes; compensation 
on a very large scale. 

21298. And would you also be inclined to think that 
you would create a milk famine while the process was 
going on? — Yes. It would be all right afterwards. 

21299. The Chaiuman. — Would you give us the result- 
of further experiments? — I have tested throughout 
different parts of the county two or three cows for 
different farmers. 

21300. Mr. O’Buien. — W as this at their own request? 

— At my suggestion and advice. 

21801. Not compulsorily? — No. 

21302. The Chaiuman. — What would be the general 
result of the tests that you applied; what percentage 
of the cattle did you find affected? — I came to the 
conclusion that about 15 per cent., taking them all 
round, re-aeted. 

21303. Nob more than that? — No. 

21804. That is lower than has been suggested to us 
elsewhere? — I daresay, but this is not a milch cattle 
country. 

21805. Is it your opinion that districts going in more 
exclusively for the, production of milk would yield a 
larger number of re-acters? — Yes, because one cow 
affects the other. 

21806. They are kept in closer proximity? — Yes. 

21307. And if there is disease in a herd the- possibility 
of spreading is greater in the ease of dairy cows than 
in other cattle? — Yes. We proved it. There was a 
Jersey cow, and she was put into the middle of the 
cattle, and the disease spread to the cows on both 
sides of her. I did not see her myself, but the steward 
told me about her. 

21308. He regarded the Jersey cow as the originator 
of the disease in the herd? — Yes. 

21309. Mr. O’Biuen. — Do you think it reasonable to- 
suppose that statement was true? — Yes. 

21310. It just happened to be a cow that was easily 
recognisable as having been put in at a certain time? — 

21311. The Chaiuman. — You have a considerable 
knowledge of the eountry districts in your practice, 

I take it? — Yes. 

21312. Is there a milk supply available for the 
labouring population through the eountry? — There is 
not enough in the winter time and the earlier spring 
for the labourer and the poorer classes. 

21313. Do you think that at certain periods of the 
year both these people may be in a position to buy, 
but cannot procure milk for money? — In some cases 
you cannot procure milk for money — good milk or milk 
of any kind. 

21314. Would that refer more to the rural district 
than to the urban? — Yes. 

21815. In the urban district there is always milk? — 

Yes; because they go in specially for it. 

21310. Do you think it desirable that a veterinary 
inspector, such as you are, should have the right to 
npply to his local authority for sanction to slaughter 
a beast that he suspected was suffering from tuber- 
culous .affection, and that compensation should be paid 
to the owner? — Yes; I think it would be the best 
solution. 

21317. You think it would he an encouragement to 
those occupying positions similar to your own, to carry 
out this branch of administration, if they felt they 
were inflicting no financial loss on the Individual whose 
beast they would order to be slaughtered? — I certainly 
think so. It is rather hard lines on an owner of a 
lieast if he had to have his animals slaughtered without 
compensation. 

21818. When the slaughtering was done in the 
public interest? — Yes. I think lie ought to get com- 

pensation. 
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21319. Would you alter the limit that is at present 
set out in the Order preventing an officer giving com- 
pensation above £10 — would you leave the amount of 
compensation to his own discretion? — I think the limit 
is fair on the whole. 

21320. You think the £10 limit is not unreasonable? 
— No. Tuberculous cows are not worth more than 
that. 

21821. Is it not possible that a man might unfor- 
tunately purchase an animal in the fair or market 
for a high price, say, 4118 or £20, and find that the 
animal, within three weeks of the time he bought 
her, had tuberculosis, and that her slaughter was 
ordered? Would you not think it fair to give a 
veterinary officer an opportunity of taking these things 
into consideration when assessing compensation? — 
Yes, but you would want to be careful, because a man 
might buy a tuberculous cow at a low price in order 
to get the compensation. 

21322. If a man sets himself out to swindle it is 
hard to prevent him, but taking the majority of people, 
I think there are few who would embark on a trade 
of that kind? — Yes. 

21323. Mr. Wilson. — A man could not carry on the 
swindling very long? — No. 

21324. The Chairman. — I don't think that would 
lead to any great fraud on the public? — In England 
and Scotland it has, I believe. 

21325. Mr. Wilson. — Under the Tuberculosis Pre- 
vention Act? — Yes. 

21326. The Chairman. — The officer would have his 
suspicions aroused if he found a man was repeatedly 
buying cows, and was taking them to slaughter? — Yes, 
if the man was once caught it would be quite enough. 

21327. I would not apprehend that it would be a 
considerable loss? — It would not be an easy thing by 
any means to carry on the fraud. 

21328. Do you think . children of the working-classes 
get enough milk? — I don't think so. 

21829. Is that due to want of money to purchase 
milk, or want of appreciation of the value of milk as 
a food? — Want of appreciation, as a rule. 

21330. How do you think the public conscience could 
be best awakened on this question — would lectures 
be suitable? — Yes, and give the results of various 
experiments. 

21331. Do you think many of the ailments to which 
children are liable may be directly or indirectly trace- 
able to improper diet and want of proper nourishment 
in their early years? — I think so. It leaves them 
with a tendency to rickets, and there is want of proper 
growth and nourishment. 

21332. Do you think that the evil is of sufficient 
gravity at the present moment to demand that some 
public authority or some public fund should be made 
available for the purpose of providing a cheaper or 
more general supply of milk for the working population? 
— I think it would be very necessary and a good thine. 

21338. Do yon think it would be a proper use to 
which public money should be devoted, to provide a 
continuous milk supply for the child population?— 
Yes, I am very much in favour of it. 

21334. And that it would be a remunerative expen- 
diture that would produce a healthier race, that might 
be, in after life, less a burthen on public funds in 
regard to hospitals and homes for weak and decrepit 
*" b “““ race ? — That i. wlat I thi„£. 

- 2133o. Mr. Wilson.— What method would you pro- 
pose to adopt for establishing a scheme of that kind?— 
It is rather a difficult thing to do. 

21336. We have had that suggestion made several 
times, and m every case we were confronted with 
- P rae Vf 1 1 difficulties?-! think if the public authority 

bought milk from good dairies, and had a local milL 
shop m the middle of the town, and sold it there at 
cost price, and even in some cases at less than cost 
price, it would' be a very good thing. 

■2im The CHAiBMAN.-The town population is quite 
easily dealt with in that way, but the great difficulty 
is to .deal with remote districts?— Yes: in the rural 
districts the trouble comes in. ai 

21338. Mr. Wilson. — You are clearly of opinion that 
the local authority should enter into the trade of milk 
™ ' do if i nt ° the tr “de of gas and water and 
trams,— I say that the poor people that could not 
afford to pay the ordinary price should get it at a 
reduced price. “ u 

21339. The Chairman.— T hat is where one of the diffi- 
culties comes in. The better-to-do people will say, 
We are being taxed for the purpose of providing milk 


for others, and we ourselves are forbidden to partici- 
pate in the benefit of the very things you tax us for ”? 
— Yes. 

21340. That is one of tho difficulties if you sell the 
milk below cost price. You have got to define whether 
it extends to the whole population, or to any section, 
and if so, to what section? — To the poorer section. 

21341. You would have to define that even more 
definitely? — Yes. 

Mr. Wilson. — I wanted to know if Mr. Moffett 
thought out any scheme. 

21342. The Chairman-. — Have you thought of the 
question of licensing dairy-keepers, and would you be 
in favour of it? — I would. 

21348. You tliiuk it would be helpful to the public 
authority in carrying out tlio provisions of the Dairies 
and Cowsheds Order? — Yes. 

21344. Don’t you think it should bo universally 
applied? — Yes. 

21345. Don’t you think also that tho Public Health 
Authority in a town like Galway should have the right 
to go into the country districts that supply milk con- 
sumed in the city, so as to ascertain the conditions 
under which it was produced? — Yes; I think they ought 
to go three miles out. 

21346. To wherever the milk comes from that is sup- 
plied to the city? — Yes. 

21347. Is there much improvement, do you think, in 
the habits of the people who are dealing with the milk 
at the present time — arc they more cleanly and careful 
than when you first came in contact with them? — 
Yes, far more so. 

21348. And you would be hopeful that by persistently 
nagging at them, and by occasional prosecutions, 
you would get them to do more? — Yes; by coaxing and 
prosecuting. 

21349. You would adopt both methods? — Yes. 

21850. We have had evidence before us about the 
milk supply being a source of danger to the public 
health, and about an outbreak of fever having- arisen 
from the milk supply in this locality? — Yes. 

21351. Have you any knowledge that would enable 
you to state whether or not the milk-producing qualities 
of the cow of to-day are better or worse than the cow, 
say, of ten years ago? — I don’t think they are quite as 
good. 

21352. That allegation has been persistently made, 
although I must say wa have not been able to find that 
any records have beeu kept that would prove it beyond 
the possibility of doubt, but the feeling does prevail. 
To what cause do you consider that is attributable?— 
On account of this being a store-cattle country, the bull 
is of that class. 

21353. And has an injurious effect on tho milk? — 
Yes. 

21354. Is it a shorthorn bull the people use? — Yes, in 
the East; in the West it is the Galloway. 

21355. What effect has the Galloway on the milk- 
producing qualities of the cow? — A smaller supply, and 
not such long milkers. 

21856, Why do. they use these Galloway bulls? — 
Because the progeny are easily fed. 

21357. In fact they find their own provender? — They 
are hardy — far hardier than the shorthorn. 

21358. Lady Evehard. — T hey don’t mature as 
quickly? — No. 

21359. The Chairman. — They are a very hardy type 
of animal, and can make their own way in the world? 
— Yes. 

21860. And can live where other cattle would be 
only skin and bone? — Yes. The shorthorn would not 
thrive at all in the districts where the Galloway would. 

21361. It would hardly subsist on the treatment they 
get? — No. 

21362. The introduction of the Galloway breed is 
distinctly inimical to the production of milk? — It is- 
The Kerry cow would be a very useful cow, I think, for 
poor people in the West. 

21363. None of them are used in this district? — A 
few — not many. 

21364. Were they actually brought up from the 
“ Kiugdom of Kerry ”? — Yes. I always keep Kerries 
myself. • 

21865. They produce very rich milk? — Yes, and milk 
for a long period. 

21366. They have not a very heavy flow? — No. 

21367. Have you any experience of these premium 
bulls— have any. .of them come under your observation? 
— Yes, in a few cases. 
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21868. Were you culled on to treat them?— I was 
called on to examine them. 

21869. In what condition did you find them? — Tuber- 
culous. 

21370. At what age? — One was two-aud-a-half and 
another three years. 

21371. They had been two seasons hero?— One had 
been six months, and the other about one year and 
three months. In these eases the lungs were affected 
and the liver and the intestines. 

21872. These were pure-bred shorthorns?— Yes. 

21373. Mr. O’Brien. — Had they been long in the dis- 
trict when you we.ro called on to examine them? — One 
was six months and the other fifteen. 

21374. The Chairman. — It is quite possible they may 
have been sound coming to the district?— Yes, but I 
think in one case ho was not. 

21875. Dr. Moorhead. — Were they slaughtered? — I 
slaughtered one, and the other died. 

2187(3. They wore pretty advanced when you saw 
them? — Yes. 

21877. The Chairman.—' W asted?—' Yes. 

21878. We got the names of four people who had 
these premium bulls, from Mr. Holland. One is Robert 
Cauavau, Mossford, Tuam? — He is not in my district. 

21379. Did you examine a premium bull kept by 
Thomas Sweeney, Ballindoroy, Clarenbridge? — No. 

21380. Another name was Mr. Hogan, Boghennore, 
Galway? — I examined that bull. 

21881. And the fourth was Martin Hallman, D.G., 
Croughful? — Yes; I examined that bull also. 

21882. These wore two of the animals you refer to? — 
YeR. 

21383. Dr. Mookiieai). — W ere the bulls kept in 
hygienic conditions? — Yes, 

21384. Lady Everard. — Were these bulls bought by 
the Department and sent down? — Yes. 

21885. Mr. Wilson. — Who is responsible for these 
Departmental bulls not being subjected to the tuberculin 
test? 

The Chairman. — It is optional with the County Com- 
mittee to have all premium bulls subjected to the tuber- 
culin test und the County Committee may refuse to 
grant a premium to any bull not subjected to the test 
if it so desires. 

Mr. Wn.soN. — And what we find is that the County 
Committee has not been strict in adopting this rule. 

The Chairman. — Are you aware, Mr. Moffett, whether 
the Galway County Committee require that premium 
bulls should be tested? — I don’t think they considered 
the matter at all. 

21386. Mr. Wilson. — We are not criticising the 
Department of Agriculture at all in this matter. We 
are criticising the County Committee. 

The Chairman.— Quite' true. The Department of 
Agriculture has made provision whereby this can be 
obviated if the County Committee desire, so that the 
Department’s culpability in' the matter is a negligible 
quantity. From wlmt you say of these animals, Mr. 
Moffett, you appear to be under the impression that 
they had the seeds of tuberculosis in their systems 
when they were sent into the country ? — In one case I 
would say so — in the case of the animal that was in 
the district six months. 

21387. Had the disease reached such a state of 
development at that time that you could not think the 
animal was perfectly sound six months previously? — 
Yes. 

21388. Lady Eveuaud. — I think you stated that 
several calves reacted? — Yes. 

21889. Are the Galloway cattle liable to tuberculosis? 
—No; they are not very much liable to it in my 
experience. 

21890. Dr. Moorhead. — Do you believe that you can 
euro tuberculosis in a cow? — I think it is very doubtful, 
aud not worth the expense. 

21891. Have you ever tried it? — I tried different 
things. 

21892. Have you over tried tuberculin treatment? — 
No. 

21398. You have not given a beast tuberculin more 
than once? — Yes, but within six months. 

21894. If it ro-acted to the first inoculation, would it 
I'e-aet to the second ? — It would. 

21395. Lady Everard. Have you much abortion in 
your district? — Any amount of it. 

21896. Do the people realise that it is a very con- 
tagious disease? — They do. 
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21398. Have you much mortality amongst calves? — 
A good deal of scour, and this is a disease that affects 
the lungs and intestines. 

21399. Mr. Wilson. — I think you have a public abat- 
toir here? — Yes. 

21400. And you have also a certain number of private 
slaughter-houses? — Yes. 

21401. Which are under more or less rigorous inspec- 
tion? — I don't inspect them. I am not a meat 
inspector. 

21402. You are only appointed under the Dairies and 
Cowsheds Order? — That is all. 

21408. Do you happen to know what the figures are 
with regard to the number of cattle slaughtered in the 
abattoir found to be tuberculous? — No. 

21404. I suppose these figures are in existence? — I 
don’t think so. I don’t think there is any inspection 
to find out whether they are tuberculous or not, so far 
as 1 know. 

21405. Dr. Moorhead. — Is there any iuspection over 
the cows sold iu the public market?— No. 

21406. You have often attended the fairB? — Yes. 

21407. You have seen the cows milked? — Yes. The 

police keep an eye on over-stocking. 

21408. Who milks these, cows in the fairs? — The 
country people or people in the town. 

21409. There are no recognised people to do it? — No. 

21410. Anyone can do it? — Yes. 

21411. And that milk may be put into dirty vessels? 
— Yes. 

21412. It is sold? — Yes, to the huxters. 

21413. And the very poorest people? — Yes. 

21414. Lady Everard. — In the fairs have you seen 
many tuberculous cattle? — Not a great many. A few 
cases. 

21415. The Chairman. — You find many stock-owners 
are lacking in knowledge of disease? — Yes; every 
disease is murrain according to them. 

21416. No matter what -happens? — Yes. 

21417. And the same course of treatment is pre- 
scribed no matter what the ailment may be? — Yes. 

21418, Mr. Wilson. — What would you say about the 
general condition of the farming and labouring classes 
in this countryside; has the standard of living altered? 
— I have been here only three-and-a-half years. I 
was in Ballinasloc before that. 

21419. Take the county? — The people have improved 
immensely. They are better off and more comfortable, 
and taking more interest in their farms. 

21420. Do you know whether the local consumption 
of butter has gone up? — I cannot tell you. 

21421. It has occurred to us that we might perhaps 
try to solve this problem of the tuberculous cow in the 
milk trade — first, by getting rid of every cow in the 
dairy herd which the veterinary surgeon can recognise 
as clinically tuberculous? — Yes. 

21422. In order to arrive at that, it has been sug- 
gested that we should, first of all, make it compulsory 
for every cow-keeper to notify to the nearest veterinary- 
surgeon a cow that was sick. If that cow, being sick, 
was found by the veterinary surgeon to be tuberculous, 
the owner of the animal should suffer no financial loss, 
and get the full value. If, on the other hand, the 
veterinary surgeon in the course of his rounds dis- 
covered a tuberculous animal that had not been 
reported to him, the animal should be slaughtered at 
the cost of the owner. Of course, before putting such a 
regulation in operation, you would want to give the 
people fair and reasonable warning— perhapB a year 
before it came into existence, but after a certain date 
every farmer would get full compensation if he 
reported the animal?— Yes; he would report it. 

21423. From your practical experience of that sort of 
cows, there are not a very great number of them? — No. 

21424. And ono could get three or four or five thou- 
sand weeded out with reasonable speed in that way ? — 
Yes; and the byres should be properly disinfected. 

21425. You would be in favour of that suggestion after 
your own scheme? — Yes, as the next best thing. I 
would like to mention that between hero and the "West 
there is a tremendous lot of milk fever. I had some 
fever since I came to Galway. I don’t know what the 
cause of it is. 

21426. What treatment did you recommend?— Udder 
treatment. 

21427. Lady Everard. — Did you find it successful? — 
Yes; iu ninety-uine cases out of a hundred. 
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21428. Have 5-011 man.y eases of blaek-leg amongst the 
ealves? — Yes. 

21429. Do you treat them? — I inoculate against it. 

21430. The Chairman. — Are these usually deep 
milkers that suffer from milk fever? — They are good 
milkers. 

21431. Mr. O'Brien. — Is it infectious? — I cannot say. 
Nobody knows. It seems curious. 

21432. It is a sort of thing that runs through a herd? 
— No. I know many herds of deep milkers that don’t 
have it at all. The more I see of it the more puzzled 
I am as to the cause of it. 


21433. Is there much contagious abortion in your 
district? — Yes, a good deal. 

21434. You are getting people to understand how to 
deal with it more or less? — Yes. 

21435. What is called white scour covers a multitude 
of diseases? — Yes. 

2148G. Have you met with cases of new-born cattle 
dying an hour or two after being born? — Yes. 

21437. Is it prevalent in the county? — No. 

21438. Sir Stewart Woodhotjse. — Is abortion in- 
creasing? — It is. 

21439. Is it sufficient to discourage men from keeping 
dairy cattle? — It leads to shortage of calves. 


Mrs. Hannah Anderson examined. 


21440. The Chairman. — I understand, Mrs. Anderson, 
you are interested in the work of the Women's National 
Health Association in Galway? — Yes. 

21441. Would you kindly tell the Commission in 
what condition your branch found the poorer population 
of Galway city 'with regard to the milk supply? — Yes. 
The supply of milk, iu Galway city is plentiful, and 
fairly good in summer, the price varying from twopence 
to twopence-halfpenuy per quart, whilst often, about 
this time of the year, a quart of milk can be purchased 
from women vending milk from door to door, or in the 
street milk markets, as cheaply as threehalfpence. 
In winter, however, the milk supply is scarce, and rises 
in price from November to May, sometimes being as 
dear as fourpenee per quart, and twopence-halfpenny 
per pint, and for the non-constant customer it is often 
unobtainable. This scarcity, and the rise in price, 
come very hard on the poor. As far as I know, milk 
is only sold in three retail shops at present, which are 
not dairies. Formerly there was a number of 
small retail shops where milk could be obtained by 
poor people, where no cows were kept by the shop- 
keeper. These were subjected to the supervision of 
an inspector, and, consequently, the milk trade there 
was given up by the shopkeeper soouer than comply 
with the regulations; it was alleged that the profit 
was not worth the extra trouble. I was told that iu 
a space of about twenty yards from where I was 
standing in Abbeygate Street, four of such shops 
had left off selling milk for this reason about two 
years ago. About 150 women from Galway and the 
districts round it supply milk daily in the town, 
carrying from half a gallon to four gallons morning 
and evening, about this time of the year. There are 
two milk markets in the streets, one at the Barracks 
at the end of Market Street, and one at the corner of 
Dominick Street, where it turns into Grattan Road at 
the end of the Claddagb. There, about 9 a.m. and 
6 p.m., children and others come for small quantities 
of milk, and I saw a small boy get a very good half-pint 
for a halfpenny one morning Inst week. The taking of 
samples of milk to send away for analysis has liaa a 
very good effect iu keeping the supply pure. A11 
Englishman residing iu Galway told me t-lie milk liis 
family got here was very much better than they could 
get in the large English town from which they had 
come.- However, out of every thirty samples sent away 
for analysis, Sergeant Daly, whose business this is, 
has reckoned that one is either adulterated by the 
addition of water or deprived of an undue amount of 
its fat. There seems to be a persistency, in some 
cases, about the adding of water, one woman being 
fined five times in three years. The last fine of £8 
will, it is hoped, act as a deterrent-. I think the 
greatest amount of added water was 57 per cent. There 
was a heavy fine in this case, £5, with good results. 
Boraeic acid has not been found in any of the samples 
sent for analysis from Galway, but Sergeant Daly says 
the people certainly know 1116" effects of putting borac'ie 
acid in buttermilk, and he believes it is used to prevent 
an unusual quantity of water rising to the top of butter- 
milk. The Women’s National Health Association would 
submit to the Milk Commission the fact that the 
French Government does not allow boraeic acid to be 
used as a preservative for any article of food consumed 
in France, although it allows this preservative to be 
used for food exported to England, on the assumption 
that the English Government does not object to boraeic 
acid used in this way. The Women’s National Health 
Committee would draw the attention of the Commission 
to the fact that boraeic acid is used as a preservative 
for cream, etc.,' in Ireland, and that there is no law 


to prevent its use to keep milk sweet. There is a 
printed warning on some tins of cream that, as a little 
boraeic acid has been used, invalids and delicate children 
should not use much of the contents. The Women’s 
National Health Association believe that if Part I. of 
the Tuberculosis Act (Notification) were compulsory a 
purer milk supply would be possible. There would, at 
least, be extra disinfection where an inmate or inmates 
of dairy premises were suffering from phthisis or tuber- 
cular bone disease. Statistics could be more easily 
obtained, and a more definite idea could be formed of 
the spread of tuberculosis in this way. The Veterinary 
Inspector can see that the cattle are healthy, the cow- 
sheds clean, and the udders of the cows, etc., clean at 
milking time; but no matter what he may suspect 
about the tubercular condition of those who may, by 
living on dairy premises, contaminate the milk, he 
cannot act as a medical doctor could if notification was 
compulsoi-5'. Would it be possible that a few simple 
printed rules about the cleanliness of milk measures 
could be placed iu the possession of each milk vendor? 
Recently a milk-woman, was seen to allow her customer 
to drink from the measure, which was then immediately 
placed back again in the can. I should imagine that 
milk is not often consumed in Ireland on the streets by 
the purchasers, but only last autumn in Portsmouth a 
similar instance occurred ; it is true that the measure 
in this case was not at once returned to the can, but 
as the milkman had no water near, it was concluded 
that the unwashed pint would be used again as a 
measure for the next customer. 

21442. Have you ever had any complaints from the 
people of the poorer districts that they could not procure 
milk? — Not from the people themselves, but from the 
inspector under Mr. Moffett. He said that he himself 
could not obtain it, and that he had offered at one 
time sixpence a quart for it. I understand that this 
was extra milk that he wanted for some person who 
was ill, and he could not get it, even though he offered 
sixpence a quart for it. That was iu the winter. 

21448. Does your Branch of the Association deal only 
with the city area? — We would send a case away to 
a Sanatorium from a distance, but we have no personal 
knowledge of these districts. 

21444. You make no inspection of the houses in the 
outer area? — We have done that, because we had 
prizes for cleanly-kept cottages. We give a milk 
supply to the poor tuberculous patients when we are 
rich enough. 

21445. Is phthisis very prevalent in Galway? — I 
should say so. 

21446. Mr. O’Brien. — Pulmonary? — Yes. Tubereular 
bone disease, too, is fairly common. We sent seven 
people, to the Newcastle Sanatorium last year in the 
early stages. 

21447. Were the results satisfactory? — Yes! but we 
took them in the early stages. 

21448. But are you able to ensure when they come 
back that they are properly kept? — We did what we 
could, and they have, been particularly intelligent 
patients, and we tried to get them to keep iu the open 
air and use good food, and to tell that to others. One 
patient told me that her mother had an extra window 
put into the room to give more ventilation. I thought 
that was a very good thing. 

21449. The Chairman. — And showed an appreciation 
of what had been taught in the Sanatorium? — Yes. 
She is looking very well now. In fact, the girl who 
did not do her best was a girl whom we thought was 
developing it. We had her at Lisdoonvama afterwards. 
She was not strong. 
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21450. Have you had much difficulty in convincing 
the people who ate bringing up children of the wisdom 
.of feeding them on milk aa far as possible? — I think 
they need a good deal of education in that way. We 
save them as much information as we could in a 
lecture, and we mean to have that lecture brought home 
to them. The lecture was not on food specially. They 
have no idea of children after being weaned requiring 
milk as a food. You cannot expect people with 12s. or 
13s. a week to give much milk. It is weak tea they 
use. In one case I found that a child of one year and 
nine months got a pint of milk daily. That was an 
exceptional ease. 

21451. Was it owing to the financial position in which 
the parents were placed or to the intelligence of the 
mother? — The intelligence of the mother, I think, in 
that case. 

21452. And she. was in no better financial position 
than other people who are not giving their children 
sufficient milk? — So far as I can judge, no. Nurse 
Campbell said to me that milk was not obtainable for 
the poor when there is not a constant supply, and the 
supply for the poor is haphazard. 

21453. That is one of the difficulties in dealing with 
the supply for the poor — the demand is inconstant and 
milk is one of the first articles eliminated from the 
food supply when money becomes scarce? — Yes. 

21454. Lady Everard. — Have you a Jubilee nurse in 
Galway? — There are two nurses. 

21455. Have you a Lady Dudley nurse? — I don’t 
■know. I am not on the Nurses’ Committee. 

21450. Dr. Moorhead. — Have you a Babies’ Club? — 
No, unfortunately. 

21457. Is there any distribution of milk at all 
through the Women’s National Health Association? — 
Simply where, there is a case of tuberculosis we supply 
milk. 

21458. This is given free? — Yes, where our funds 
permit. 

21459. Is that milk given through the nurse? — No; 
through one of the members of the committee. 

21460. What I wanted to ask you was, do the 
district nurses attend tuberculous cases? — They see 
these cases. Nurse Campbell, if we told her about a 
case, goes and sees it and reports to us. We would 
take her opinion about the case; also, we would take 
her opinion as to the poverty of the family, as she 
sees it more intimately than we do, and she knows 
much more about the cases. 

21461. I don’t think the Preventorium is open yet 
in Clifden ? — No. 

21462. Mr. Wilson. — Do you know what the figures 
are about infant mortality? — I don’t know. 

21463. I was interested for two reasons — one, 
whether your Society had made its work felt in the 
way of reducing statistics? — We did not establish any 
Babies’ Club, and we have been only able to lecture in 
a small way, but we have done some good. 

21464. And the other reason is that, apparently from 
what you are saying, milk seems to ho in the summer 
and early autumn exceptionally plentiful and cheap? — 
Yes. Threehalf pence, of course, is not the regular 
price. That is the price at the milk market. 

21465. We have not come across a similar case in 
•our travels so far? — It is tho street milk markets that 
make the milk cheap. Of course, the case is quite 
different in Salthill, where the milk is dear in the 
summer and cheap in the winter. 

21460. On account of tho summer visitors? — Yes. 

21467. Whore this milk is cheap end plentiful in 
the summer months, one would like to find out the 
effect on certain illness amongst the children? — I don’t 
think that milk is bought in Galway as a speeiul child's 
food. 

21468. Even cheapening the milk down to Galway 
prices would not involve an increase of its use by the 
children? — We hope in time to change that. 

21469. That is mere lack of knowledge ? — It is 
ignorance. 

21470. Mr. O’Biukn. — D o you know if these very 
poor people use much condensed milk in the town? — 
I don’t know that, but I should say not. I don't think 
the poor people buy much of it. ' 

21471. We wore told by one of the witnesses that 
many mothers don't nurse their children, and he did 
not seem to be very certain whether it was inability to 
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do so, or what the cause was? — I am afraid we have 
not gone into that question. If we had a Babies’ Club 
w© would know more about that. 

21472. Do you know if many of the people who live 
in the urban area, but on the outskirts of it, keep goats? 

— I know a dairy-keeper who keeps goats — a Mrs. 

Feeney. There are five goats there, I know; but in 
the urban district in the centre of the town they have 
no place for keeping goats. From my knowledge of the 
surrounding districts it seems to me that there are fewer 
goats here than in the County Down, with which I am 
familiar. There the cottiers keep goats. 

21473. Sir Stewart Woodhodse. — You mention 
boraeic acid as a preservative of milk? — Yes. 

21474. Do you approve of it? — No; certainly not, and 
what I wanted to bring before the Commission is that 
the English Government ought not to approve of it, 
and that the French Government is right in preventing 
tho use of boraeic acid as a preservative for any article 
of food. I know that doses of boraeic acid may be 
given, but that is as a medicine, not as a constant 
thing. Of course, I cannot speak from the medical 
point of view. 

21475. Miss MacNeili.. — Has anything been done by 
your branch to organise a milk supply in the winter 
time? — No; I thought of that. We are suffering from 
want of funds. 

21476. It has been made to pay its way in Naas and 
Carlow? — We would need it in the winter. 

21477. It has been made to pay its own expenses? — 

We would have to buy from the dairy people, and if 
we had to buy at 4d. a quart, it is a prohibitive price 
to tlie poor. 

21478. If you buy in a large quantity, you can get it 
cheap. If you could guarantee a sale for a certain 
quantity of milk, don’t you think it would be worth 
some person’s while to provide that quantity? — Yes; if 
it could be done. 

21479. Mr. Wilson. — If it was available in Salthill, 
could it not he got? — The supply is limited. One 
person in Salthill sends milk to the city and demands 
an extra price for it. 

21480. Lady Everakd. — I think there are a great 
many districts in Ireland that are going to organise 
these milk depots, and it is considered that 2d. a gallon 
between the buying and selling prices enables the depot 
to meet its expenses? — The difficulty would be, as far 
as I can see, that you could not start a shop for itself 
alone. You would have to deal with a small quantity 
of milk. 

21481. Miss MacNeill. — Probably at first you would 
have, to organise a small quantity, and you might 
develop from that. In Naas they have actually rented 
a house, and paid their caretaker? — As far as I can 
see, that would be satisfactory. These small shop- 
keepers gave up the sale of milk because it would not 
pay them, and they objected to the inspection. 

21482. You might find some person to sell the milk 
for you? — That might be done. We hope that in time 
we may have more money. 

21488. Lady Everard. — In Naas the depot is self- 
supporting? — Yes. 

21484. Mr. Wilson. — If our Commission recommends 
making use of the Women’s National Health Associa- 
tion for the starting of such depots, would Galway be a 
place that would be able to make an experiment? — 

I should imagine so. 

21485. Lady Everard. — Have you a St. Vincent de 
Paul Society in Galway? — Yes. 

21486. In Limerick the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
issue tickots to the poor for milk, amongst other things, 
and the woman who manages the milk depot also 
manages for the St. Vincent de Paul Society, and one 
shop does for the two things?— -I don’t know exactly 
about the St. Viuecnt de Paul Society here. I had an 
idea that the nuns managed it here. 

21487. In Limerick the Women’s National Health 
Association gives n woman a penny a gallon for distribut- 
ing the milk? — We would be anxious to do anything that 
would improve the supply of milk in the winter time 
for the children. 

21488. Is there any other view, Mrs. Anderson, that 
you would like to put before the Commission? — No ; I 
don’t think so. 
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21489. The Chairman. — You are a dairy inspector, 
Mr. Burke, under the Tuam Rural District Council? — 
Yes. 

21490. How long have you been appointed by the 
Council? — Since January, 1910. 

21491. Are you the only officer appointed by that body 
to supervise under the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — 
Yes, Sir. 

21492. They have no veterinary inspector? — No, sir. 
21493. Do you deal with the entire o£ the Tuam 
Rural District, or only with the town? — The whole 
district of Tuam. 

21494. And you make an inspection of the dairies in 
that district? — Yes; aud report to the Council once a 
month. 

21495. Is registration enforced there? — Yes. 

21496. Do you say that all the people who sell milk 
in that district are registered with the Clerk of the 
Council? — It was very hard at first to make them 
register, and, as Mr. Wilson asked a witness about the 
Irish language, I desire to say that I attribute my suc- 
cess to the language. The old people living outside 
the town, and some of the people living in the town 
of Tuam, when any new movement is started, they are 
simply frightened, and when I went with notices to 
their doors they were frightened. You would think it 
was eviction notices I was serving on the people, they 
were so frightened. I explained in the Irish language 
what it was, and iu a short time they turned round 
and began to make these improvements, and' they admit 
now, and told me so iu the Irish language, that what 
they have done was badly wanted. 

21497. If they had been taken differently they would 
probably have resented the enforcement of the Order, 
and regarded it as a hardship? — Yes. 

21498; But now that they see the effect of the 
improvements they say that it is not only useful to 
the general public, but also to themselves? — They all 
admit that it was badly wanted; that if such an Order 
was never in force such improvements should be made. 

21499. They admit the provisions are only reasonable, 
and are only such as would be enforced by anyone who 
would be desirous of carrying on his business properly? 
— Yes. The milk supply in Tuam Union is good during 
the summer months, from 1st May to 1st November. 
There are no complaints of scarcity of milk at that time 
of the year. The price charged is lOd. per gallon. 
During the winter months there is a great scarcity of 
milk in both town and country, but more especially in 
the towns. The price charged for milk last winter in 
the towns was Is. per gallon. In parts of the town of 
Tuam the price of milk was raised to Is. 4d. a gallon. 
All milk and butter produced in the district is con- 
sumed locally, none exported. The cause of the defi- 
ciency of milk in the district is owing to the small 
number of cows. Families with one cow cannot have 
milk for sale the year round. Then again, there is such 
keen competition for land adjoining the towns that the 
purchaser of land will not look to the wants of the 
town, but rather to the kind of stock that will bring 
himself the best return. To prevent all that, I would 
respectfully suggest that the District Council, the 
Urban Council, or some local body, get power to pur- 
chase land adjoining the town; such land to be kept 
as accommodation for the grazing of milch cowb. With 
regard to the rural district, it is to be hoped that the 
scarcity of milk will not be of long duration, as the 
Estates Commissioners and Congested Districts Board 
are moving along through the country enlarging small 
holdings. The number of cows are on the increase; 
but there is one class — the labourer who lives in a 
labourer’s cottage in the rural district — who should he 
looked after. When the Congested Districts Board gets 
possession of a farm on which one or more cottages are 
built, they should give the labourer a portion, at least 
as much land as would feed a cow, so as to have a 
supply of milk for his family. The price he would get 
for the ealf would pay the rent for him, and leave the 
cow free. When I was appointed Inspector under the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Omer by the Tuam Rural Dis- 
trict Council I visited the premises of persons who sell 
milk iu Tuam, Duumore, Headford, Barnaderg, and 
Monivea. This is an extract from my report to the 
Council at the time (April, 1910) : — 

“ With regard to the milk shops which are at pre- 
sent in a part of the kitchen, I suggest that, a concrete 
wall should be built round the milk shop, cutting it 
away from the rest of the, kitchen. The door, win- 


dows, and ventilators be from public street, thus 
making it a separate house altogether. This will save 
the milk from contamination. With regard to the 
ro-modelling of existing cowsheds, and the building 
of new ones, I suggest that plans and specifications 
of windows, ventilators, flooring, &c., for dairies and 
cowsheds, something similar to leaflet which I 
received from, the Department of Agriculture, be 
supplied to the people. In order to carry out the 
foregoing, I respectfully suggest that the Congested 
Districts Board be requested to come to their aid,, 
by granting them loans at a low rate of interest to- 
enablo them to make the necessary improvements.’’ 
The Congested Districts Board stated that they were 
preparing a scheme, which is now called the “ Parish 
Committee Scheme.” I am sorry to have to say that 
not one person of those who were selling milk received 
a penny of that money. I do not say but it was well 
spent. 

21500. What was the result of your inspection, and 
how far were you able to carry out the recommenda- 
tions contained in that report? — That report was sent 
to the Congested Districts Board. I made it to my own 
Council. 

21501. What action was taken by your own Council? 
— Tlio.y sent it to the Congested Districts Board, and 
they replied stating that they were preparing a scheme. 
I was going through the country, and explaining to the 
people in the Irish language that they would get- a 
loan to make improvements, and the well-to-do people 
thought it was reflecting on them. One man iu the 
town of Tuam had to use a plank to go into his cow- 
shed. Ha could not get into the cowshed without 
destroying his clotheB. He knocked down his old cow- 
shed and raised the yard about four feet, laid down a 
six-inch pipe from his yard to the sewer in the public 
street, and then built a new cowshed, and put iu a con- 
crete floor in both Eis cowshed and yard. He has a 
splendid place now. 

21502. That is a very desirable improvement, so far 
as he is concerned? — Yes. In that case he would not 
borrow the money. Ho would not do it only for the 
Order. Now there are others that are doing the same 
thing. I can give another instance of where there- 
were seven in family in the one house, with three 
milch cows. They had only one sleeping room. They 
cooked their meals and eat them on one side of the 
three cows, which were tied at the end of the 
kitchen. The people were very poor. This was 
in Dunmore. They built a little shed, and bor- 
rowed the money from a gombeen man, aud have to pay 
a high rato of interest. They have a nice cowshed now, 
and a concrete floor and proper ventilation, and before 
the Order was enforced they had three milch cows in 
the house with seven in family. 

21503. Mr. Wilson. — And they did not cry out about 
any hardship in building the shed? — No. They were 
in hope of getting a loan, and when they did not get 
it they built the shed themselves. 

21504. Tho Chairman. — You have dealt with the town 
up to the present? — Yes. 

21505. Has any improvement been carried out in the 
rural district? — Yes. Up from Tuam, for a mile and a 
half, people with one and two and more cows are 
bringing in the milk to the town. Then there are four 
or five milksliops in the town. These shop-keepers 
have cows also, and they buy the milk from these people 
outside. 

21506. What price is charged for the milk? — 2£d. a 
quart now. 

21507. And 3d. in the winter? — Yes ; and those who 
bring in the milk are making complaints to me that 
now when the milk is plentiful the milkshops are not 
taking the full supply from them, and it would be well 
if there _was some sort of depot in the town that would 
tako this milk. Some cow-keepers told that after 
going to the expense of fixing up their cowsheds, 
they have to buy calves, as their milk won’t be taken 
in town. 

21508. What do you attribute the diminished demand 
to? — The milk is more plentiful. 

21509. Is there more milk in the town of Tuam 
than the people can use? — I cannot say. .1 am a rent 
‘collector of the labourers’ cottages, and the labourers 
tell me they can get a full supply now, but not in the 
winter time. Those that have one cow cannot have 
milk all the year round. 
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21510. Lady Ever aud. — Do tUo labourers keep 
goats? — No, I don't think so. 

21511. Would not goats be a great help to the 
labourer, because, he can keep two goats in his plot, 
one kidding in November and another in April?— Would 
not they want land? 

21512. They can keep the goats on their plots? — I 
know a poor man with a large family, and I know a 
■certain parish priest who sent the man to the fair to 
buy a cow to provide him with milk for his family, and 
the poor man was charged so much for the grass that 
he was forced to sell the cow again. That is in the 
rural district. 

21513. But the labourer can keep his goat on his 
acre? — The goat would eat his crops entirely. 

21514. But he could tether it? — He would be out in 
his neighbour’s garden. I know a number of people 
who had to give up keeping goats. 

21515. You can tether these Swiss goats? — We have 
none of them. 

21516. Mr. Wilson. — .At any rate, goats as they are 
known now are not popular in Tuam? — No, and I don’t 
see why when the Congested Districts Board are divid- 
ing a grazing farm and the labourers living on the 
place, that he could not get the grass of a cow, and give 
him as much land as would enable him to have a crop 
of hay. There is nothing wrong in that. I think he 
should get it just as well as any other person. 

21517. The Chairman. — I take it, some land has 
been striped in the Tuam Union. Has any portion of 
that land been reserved on .any estate for common pas- 
turage for the cows of labourers? — No. 

2151R. You have not heard of that scheme? — No; I 
never did. 

21519. It is actually in operation in another distriot 
where the lands were. being striped, and where the 
Estates Commissioners vested a portion of the estate 
in the parish priest and the Chairman of the Eural 
Council, and one or two other trustees, and where the 
labourers can get the grazing of a cow for 35s. a year 
and the right to keep a calf as well? — I am afraid that 
would create great dissatisfaction, because some- of 
them would say that they are entitled to get holdings 
as well as their neighbour. 

21520. The Congested Districts Board being an inde- 
pendent body recognise that they would confer a greater 
benefit on a larger number of people . by making this 
commonage than by giving them uneconomic stripes of 
land which would be of little value to them, aud view- 
ing it from that aspect, it is a better distribution of 
land than to give individual patches here, and 
there? — Supposing the Congested Districts Board came 
to divide a farm on which three or four- of these cottages 
were built, that whatever tenant has a cottage on the 
land, or adjoining it, would be compelled to give the 
grass of a cow' to each cottager at such a price. 

21521. Lady Everard. — In the County Meath they 
took eighteen acres as a commonage, and the parish 
priest and two other people were appointed trustees, 
and the eighteen acres wore reserved for nine labourers? 
— That would be good. 

21522. Mr. Wilson. — Is there any form of co-opera- 
tive society working in your district? — No. 

21523. Dairying society or poultry society or a co- 
operative bank? — No. 

21524. There is no co-operation at all? — No. 

21525. The Chairman. — The Tuam district is a wide 
area? — It is the largest in the province. 

21526. What means of locomotion liavo you got for 
going through the district? — A bicycle, ana I have a 
terrible salary. 

21527. I suppose it is not excessive?: — No. 

21526. The conditions that you have told us of are 
the conditions that prevail over that area? — Yes. 

21529. Aud in the winter time you think there is a 
scarcity of milk and a difficulty in procuring it? — Yes. 

21580. And in that period of the year children or 
invalids and those in need of a milk diet might not be 
able to get it? — I believe myself that it is very scarce. 
I hear it is hard to get itj but I don’t say that any 
person was dying for want of it. It was very scaree 
last winter, and that is owing to the want of more 
cows. Tho price of land about Tuam is terrible, and 
there are people who would keep more cows if they 
could get the grass. 

■ 21531. Mr. O’Brien. — "What is the price? — I know six 
families that have six cows, and they sell the milk. They 
have the grass for £8 u cow, but that is' more a favour 
tnife anything else. 
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21532. How long have they the grass? — They are 
getting this from the college. They don’t want to make 
a profit on it, but if they went to a grazier I don't 
suppose they would get the grass for £4. 

21533. The Chairman. — Would the graziers give it? 

—Hardly. 

21584. Would the ranchers give grazing for eows? — 

There was a man who told me he had the grass 
of a cow from a man last year, and the man led him 
to believe that he would give him the grass again, but 
did not do so. 

21535. The land hunger is not appeased by the 
striping of the Congested Districts Board? — They 
have not much done about the Tuam Union. They are 
only just starting. There is one place within a mile 
of Tuam where they have good work done. 

21536. Are those who are getting the land making 
reasonable provision for the keeping of a cow? — Yes. 

I made an inspection of the houses provided, and I 
found that the accommodation provided was entirely 
unsuitable for the cattle, but now they have, fine cow- 
sheds. The doors, as formerly, instead of being turned 
to the dwellinghouse, are turned towards the other 
side, and the same thing is done near Tuam; so that 
there is no trouble in keeping the place in a sanitary 
condition. 

21537. Do you believe the provisions of the Order 
are too drastic or severe on the eowkeeper? — I don’t 
think so. 

21588. They are only reasonable, in order to secure 
that the eows are properly housed, and milk produced 
under conditions which would ensure its being cleanly? 

— Yes. There had to be a few prosecutions. 

21539. Did your Council order prosecutions? — Yes. 

21540. With what result? — I made a report. I 
found pigs in one cowshed, and the people were 
prosecuted and fined. It being the first prosecution, 
the solicitor of the District Council was not too hard 
on them. The woman was fined 5s. 

21541. Had the fine the desired effect? — Yes; the 
pigs were removed. For keeping their places in an 
insanitary condition in Tuam there were prosecutions 
also, and they had the desired effect. 

21542. And not alone on those that were proceeded 
against, but the knowledge spread amongst those 
keeping cows, and they learned that unless they kept 
their houses in order they would be prosecuted also? — 

Yes. Until this Order came into force they never 
whitewashed their houses, and it was a job to get them 
to do so. 

21543. Have you been able to make them remove 
the manure heap from the threshold of the door of 
the byre? — Yes, sir, and I got some of them to build 
a back-door from the cowhouse, turning the manure 
from the other side a distance away. The second 
report I made, to the Council was in October, 1910, 
and this is an extract from it : — “ I beg to report that 
I have visited the persons who are carrying on the 
trade of cowkeepers, dairymen and purveyors of milk 
in and around Tuam, Dunmore, Headford, Bamaderg 
aud Monivea. In several cases I found the cowsheds 
aud yards in a bad state; the manure heap kept up 
close to the cowshed door, and in some cases close to 
the door of the dwellinghouse. In many cases the 
cowshed was overcrowded, aud in several cases there 
wns no light or ventilation. In some cases, where 
there was a hole left in the wall of the cowshed, I 
found this stuffed up with straw. In order to prevent 
them from doing it in future, I advised them to put in 
louver board ventilators. In one case I found pigs 
in the cowshed, and in several I found poultry in- the 
cowsheds with the cows. The milk is kept in a room 
or in the kitchen, and in some cases in a shop with 
other goods. I pointed out to the people any defects 
that I found. The first step taken by mem as regards 
improvements was in the way of cleanliness in and 
uround the cowshed. As soon as the cows were left 
out in the fields I pressed the people to sweep the 
walls and inside of the cowsheds, and then limewash. 

At first they were slow to move, but on each successive 
visit I paid them I demanded an explanation of the 
cause of not limewashing since I was there last.- Lime- 
washing soon became general. Then to get the people 
to give up the old habit of keeping the manure close 
to the cowshed door, and in some cases close to the 
dwellinghouse, -this was no easy matter. I pointed out 
to them' how easy it was to break out a door in the 
back of the cowshed and remove the -manure by that 
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way, and keep it at a distance from the cowshed. I 
said, whether they liked it or not, that measures 
would be taken to compel them to make the improve- 
ments required by the Order. I hand in the names 
and addresses of the persons who have made improve- 
ments, and the nature of the improvements made. I 
have applied to and received from the Department of 
Agriculture a large number of leaflets, which I am 
distributing amongst cowkeepers and dairymen in the 
rural district (Leaflet No. 86, 1 Dirty Milk ') (Leaflet 
No. 69, * The Prevention of Tuberculosis in Cattle 
21544. Do you find your Council is willing to 


co-operate with you in carrying out whatever recom- 
mendations you suggest? — Yes, sir. 

21545. Have they ever considered the question of 
appointing a veterinary surgeon? — There was no word 
about it. 

21546. You make no report on the health of the 
cows? — No, sir. I don’t see any of them unhealthy or 
hear complaints about them. 

21547. Mr. "Wilson. — Do you hold any diploma 
yourself, or did you stand any examination in con- 
nection with your position? — No. 


The Commission adjourned io Clifdcn on the following afternoon. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH DAY.— SATURDAY, 15th JUNE, 1912. 

The Commissioners met at the Parochial Hall, Clifden, at 1.30 p.m. 

Present: — P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard ; Miss Margaret McNeili. ; 
Sir Stewart Woodhouse, m.d. ; G-. A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s.i. ; Alec. Wtlson, Esq. ; 
and Dermod O’Brien, Esq. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. J. Burke, 

21548. The Chairman. — Mr. Burke, you are Chair- 
man of the Clifden Rural District Council, I under- 
stand ? — Yes. 

21549. Would you be good enough to say if your 
Council has put in force the Dairies and Cowsheds 
Order? — Yes. 

21550. Since when? — Just about a fortnight or three 
weeks ago. 

21551. Have you appointed any officers for the pur- 
pose of making an inspection of the dairies in the 
district? — Yes; we have appointed a sub-sanitary 
officer in the district as Dairy Inspector. 

21552. Have you appointed any veterinary surgeon 
to make an inspection of the cattle? — No. 

21553. Do you propose to do so? — That question has 
not been considered by the Council so far. 

21554. With regard to the milk supply for the town, 
is it raised in the town itself or sent in from the outer 
area? — The greater part comes from the outlying 
districts. 

21555. What distance — two or three miles? — Three 
or four miles. 

21556. Is there any scarcity of milk at any period 
of the year? — Yes; almost the whole year round, and 
principally in the spring and winter months. 

21557. Even for the town population? — Yes 

21558. Is the scarcity acute? — Yes, through the 
spring and winter months. 

21559. Say from November to March? — Yes, or 
almost to the 1st May. 

21560. Is it a growing scarcity or is it one that is 
diminishing? — It is nearly about the same in my recol- 
lection. 

21561. No eSort has been made to deal with that 
scarcity in any way by local enterprise? — There are 
some people who do something near the town who did 
not do it before. 

21562. In the way of winter dairying? — No. It is 

impossible, as matters stand at present, to increase 
the supply. 

21563. To what cause do you attribute that? — To the 
scarcity of pasturage among9t the small tenant farmers, 
who generally supply the milk. 

21564. Are there any large farms in the immediate 
vicinity of Clifden? — Yes; there is one about a mile 
from the town. It is Clifden Castle demesne. It is 
used as a pasture farm on the eleven months’ system 
for over twenty years. 

21565. In temporary letting each year for the raising 
of store cattle? — Yes. 

21566. Would it not be possible for an enterprising 
farmer near that land to go in for dairying and pastur- 
ing his cows on that place? — It would be an ideal 
place for that, but I don’t suppose you have any of 
these farmers about here. 


j.p., examined. 

21567. Is it for lack of enterprise or lack of capital? 
— Lack of capital. Those who keep - these farms are 
graziers, und don’t interest themselves in dairying. 

21568. Would they be resident in this neighbour- 
hood? — Yes. They combine this industry of cattle 

dealing with their business. 

21569. You despair of making a supply available in 
the winter and spring months? — It would be possible if 
the people had more land; if the grass lands were 
divided amongst the small tenant farmers they would 
be only too anxious to provide milk. 

21570. But we heard yesterday in Galway that where 
there was land divided, it made practically no differ- 
ence in a town (Athenry) of about the same dimensions 
as your own? — I would be surprised at that. 

21571. There were over fifty divisions made of a large 
estate on the confines of a small town. This division 
was carried out three or four years ago, and though 
many of the town residents have got portions of this 
estate, not one of them apparently has devoted any 
of his land to milk production? — I don’t believe that 
would be the result here. 

21572. The instance I have mentioned is important, 
as bearing on the solution you propound. Is there an 
absolute scarcity of milk with the farmers themselves 
during the winter and spring months, as well as having 
none for sale? — With the greater number, yes. 

21573. They do not make provision for having a milk 
supply available for their own family? — It is impossible 
for them, because it is impossible for them to keep the 
cattle. The cows run dry coming ou to the winter, and 
they are not able to exchange them often. 

21574. Is that owing to poverty or the economic con- 
ditions prevailing in the management of the land? — 
To the economic conditions prevailing. 

21575. Has any attempt been made here by the Agri- 
cultural Instructor to induce the small farmers to grow 
catch-crops in the early spring? — Not that I am aware 
of. 

21576. You have an Agricultural Instructor in this 
county? — Wc have. 

21577. You also have Instructors who discharge 
duties under the Congested Districts Board? — Yes. 

21578. No attempt has been made by any of these 
men to induce the farmers in the district to grow 
crops that would provide green food for cows from 
Christmas forward ? — No ; and the farms would not he 
suitable, I think. 

21579. That would be hard to determine until the 
experiment was made? — Of course, the experiment 
might do well enough in some places where the land is 
not in patch pieces. It would he impossible to prevent 
trespass in some cases. 
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21580. Is condensed milk used in the town, and 
milk powder? — Condensed milk is used. 

21581. Largely? — No; not largely. 

21582. What is the substitute that is used when no 
milk is available? — A good many of the people resort 
to tea, and. I think they use too much tea. 

21583. What becomes of tho infant children? — The 
children don’t appear to thrive very well on it. 

21584. There is nothing remarkable in that if they 
are brought up on it? — A great number of them are', 
during six months of the year, partly, but, of course, 
not entirely. 

21585. Have you over heard complaints by the poorer 
people that they found it impossible to procure milk? — 
I did. 

2158(5. For children or invalids? — Yes ; I heard them 
stating that they could not got it at any price some- 
times. 

21587. You have iv Union in this district? — We have. 

21588. And you get n continuous milk supply there? 
— Yes. 

21589. From what source? — Tho surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. 

21590. Is that supplied by ono or more contractors? 
—It is supplied by a number of small contractors. 

21591. There is no farmer m the district keeping 
sufficient cows to take the entire contract? — No. 

21592. Wlint would bo the largest number of cows 
kept by anyone engaged in the dairying industry? — 
Some people lmvo three or four. 

21593. Would that bo tlm most? — Yes, and those are 
in the town and have land near the town. They might 
have five cows at times. 

21594. Would any of the furmers of tho surrounding 
neighbourhood who send in milk to tlic town to be sold 
have a larger number of cows? — No; and some of them 
have less. They cannot continually supply milk. 
When one farmer runs out another fanner would take 
ap the supply. 

21595. Could it not he arranged that it could be 
taken up in relays? — I don’t think they would do that. 
We have given a fair inducement to the contractors of 
the Union. Wo give them 3d. n quart for six mouths 
and 2d. for tho other period. 

21596. Miss McNeill. — That is a good contract 
price? — Yes. 

21597. The Chairman. — Have you any difficulty in 
getting your supply to the Union? — Sometimes we can- 
not got a full supply. 

21598. So thoro would seem to bo really a scarcity 
of milk in this district? — There is no question about it. 
There is a scarcity. 

21599. Havo you thought of any scheme whereby 
this could bo removed? — I don’t know that it is pos- 
sible to remedy it under prevailing circumstances. 

21600. Suppose it was possiblo to change the circum- 
stances, in what direction would you suggest the altera- 
tions should be made? — Divide the grass lund amongst 
the farmors, and they would be able to have a supply 
of milk. 

21601. Supposing, for a moment, that was put into 
operation in regard to tho estate you referred to near 
this town: Unit certain portions of it were reserved 
for providing a common pasturage for the residents of 
tho town, and for those who might be able to keep n 
cow, hut who are not keeping one at present — how do 
yon think that would work out? — I think it would work 
well. 

21602. Do you understand exactly to what I refer? 
I will give you a concrete oxumple. In a certain dis- 
trict in Month a largo estate was divided, and eighteen 
acres were reserved by tho Estates Commissioners and 
vested in the parish priost, tho Chairman of the Dis- 
trict Council, and one or two other prominent porsons, 
for tho benefit of such labourers or householders as 
might bo able to procure a cow, in order to graze these 
eows on that particular division during the summer 
season?— That would havo the offcct of supplying them- 
selves with milk — those who would have the cows graz- 
mg there. 

21603. How far would that be practicable in this 
district? How many people would be able to buy a 
eow-r-peoplo who have no land at the present . time, 
except, perhaps, an nore that might bo attached to a 
cottage? Have you many labourers’ cottages in this 
; No; only about twenty-one occupied. 

21604. Do any of the occupants of these cottages 
KCep cows? — Well, I don’t think so. I am not quite 
certain. 
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21605. Wliat area of land do you give- with the cot- 
tages? — An acre. 

21606. The main purpose of the scheme to which I 
referred was to enable the occupants of the cottages to 
provide pasturage for their cows?— We have only one 
labourer’s cottage in the town. We thought of building 
twenty in- the town, but the landlords opposed giving 
the land, and the Recorder agreed with them. 

21607. They appealed against the decision of the 
Local Government Inspector? — Yes. 

21608. The houses were approved by the Inspector 
and dismissed by the County Court?— Yes. 

21609. The condition prevailing at the present time 
is obviously a serious one from the public point of view, 

and would demand a drastic remedy to deal with it- 9 

Yes. 

21610. Would you think it possible for the District 
Council, say if land were available for them, to keep a 
farm on which milk would be raised, and retail it in 
the toivn for the benefit of the inhabitants?— I really 
don t know. I cannot answer that question. 

21611. You don’t know how far it would be effective 
or possiblo? — No. 

21612. If we are up against a stone wall, we must 
look for some method by which the difficulty may be 
overcome, and with the pessimistic view you entertain 
obviously the stone wall is rather high?— If a Board 
like the Congested Districts Board took a farm and 
worked it like a model farm, and a depot could be 
established in Clifden for the supply of milk, I think 
that would be a good way of meeting the difficulty. 

21613. Would you prefer to have it under the control 
of the Congested Districts Board rather than impose 
tbe responsibility on the District Council?— I think it 
would be tbe better plan. 

21014. Clifden and the surrounding area is a con- 
gested district? — Yes. 

21615. Have you over traced any outbreak of disease 
to the milk supply in this town?— I did not hear of any 
disease being traced to the milk supply. 

21616. With regard to the breed of dairying cattle 
used in the district, lias any alteration been made in 
recent years? — There are changes going on for a num- 
ber of years. The complaint is that the new breed 
don’t give as much milk. 

21617. Wliat are the new breeds?— Cross-bred Gallo- 


ways. 

21018. Are they regarded as poor milkers? — Yes. 

21619. But I understand that the farmers are still 
desirous of having the Galloway bull available? — Yes ; 
for store cattle they consider them better. 

21620. I know, as a matter of fact, that when the 
Department of Agriculture took over the work of the 
Congested Districts Board in this district, they were 
anxious to abandon the introduction of the Galloway 
bull because it was believed that they were inimical 
to the milk supply, and the fanners protested against 
it? — Yes; they prefer them. 

21621. Because of the hardiness of the stock? — Yes. 

21622. Do they sell well as store cattle? — Yes. 

21623. You do think, I take it, Mr. Burke, that the 
situation with which you are confronted in Clifden is 
a difficult and critical one from the milk supply point 
of view? — Yes, during six months of the year. 

21624. The poor have to live during these six months? 
— Yes. 

21625. And they are not properly nourished during 
that period? — No. 

21626. Have you a district nurse in this locality? — 
We have. 

21627. Do you think it is desirable to continue the 
use of these Galloway bulls in the district? — Yes; from 
the industrial point of view. 

21628. But you say their introduction is militating 
ngninst a very essential product for the benefit of the 
community- and the health of the people? — If they were 
crossed with different bulls they might be suitable for 
the district, so far as milk is concerned. 

21629. Does the feeling exist in the district that 
the shorthorn cross is too delicate -to withstand tlid 
rough ' climate you have in the winter season? — They 
want greater care than the others. 

21630. Have you ever had the Aberdeen Angus? — I 
cannot say. We may have. 

21631. It is a black breed, but of a different type 
altogether from the Galloway? — Yes. 

■ 21632. Your suggestion for dealing with the difficulty 
of the scarcity in the milk supply, I take it, is that the 
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Congested Districts Board should acquire, if they are 
not already in possession of a tract of land in the imme- 
diate vicinity, and establish a dairy? — Yes; that is in 
the absence of the striping of the land. 

21633. Notwithstanding the fact that you have heard 
from us that in another district, and in this same 
county, that the striping of the land has proved abso- 
lutely ineffective in regard to the milk supply? — I don't 
know. 

21634. One of the reasons for the striping of the land 
in that particular district was the providing of milk. 
The striping took place, and over fifty divisions were 
made of an estate, and four yearn after the division 
was made it has been found that this brought practi- 
cally no additional milk to the town? — I don't think 
that would apply here if the lands were divided. If 
the small farmers got laud they would supply the milk. 

21635. I don’t know what would happen here, but 
I am telling you wliat happened in another district in 
this county? — Those who supply milk now would be 
much more anxious to supply a greater quantity if 
they had the land. 

21636. That is not an unnatural inference to adduce, 
I admit? — No. 

21637. What number of people would be engaged in 
bringing milk into the town. Would there be thirty? — 
Yes, at least. 

21638. Sending in a small quantity daily? — Yes. 

21639. Whatever they have available? — Yes. 

21640. And in the winter season the number would 
he reduced to about ten? — Yes. 

21641. Have you land yourself? — I have a little. 

21642. Do you raise enough milk for yourself? — It is 
too far from the town. 

21643. You raise milk on your own land here? — I 
live in the town, and I have a farm in the country. 

21644. You think it is too far from the town to 
embark on the dairy industry? — It is. 

21645. Lady Everard. — Is there auy good land 
about Clifden that could he used for dairying? — There 
is a lot of it. There are several people in the town 
who have little patches of good land, and some of 
them raise milk for their own use, and some sell a 
little, but principally they keep store cattle. 

«.• » Chairman. — Are there any goats kept in 

tins locality? — There are some running wild, but not 
supplying milk. 

21647. Do the cottagers keep goats?— No. 

21648. You must have a knowledge of the rural dis- 
trict- surrounding Clifden? — Yes. 

21649. Is the milk supply as deficient in the rural 
S““.“ *■" t"” la • numbor oi di>. 

tricts the people at this season of the year feed their 
milch cows on the weeds, and you must know that 
the milk is not good. 

Ope recognises that the laud is not fertile, 
and that the difficulty of feeding live stock on it is 
SSSjfSS .? nbanc . ed ’ foft at the same time I do 
„ that tb ® la “ d could be made to produce some- 
feedm“nf 6 cRr Se i U 9 4 v an lt m, 0PS at tbe moment for the 
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Tnllw.’ We kno ,' r hat these new breeds of goats— the 
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21662. They could keep a goat, too, and tether it 
We have had evidence in Skibbereeu and places about 
there, that the people are most anxious to keep these 
goats— they have applied for them? — It might be a 
help to alleviate the distress prevailing, but only to a 
small extent. 

21663. Don’t you think if good milking goats were 
introduced, it would be an advantage? — Yes ; to those 
that keep them. 

21064. Are the people who suffer from the want of 
milk living in the town?— There is only a fraction of 
them in the town. They are in the country districts. 

21665. Are they people without any land whatever? 
—Yes, and people with land, who are no better off. 

21606. Surely the remedy is in their own hands? 

So far as keeping a goat is concerned, it is; but having 
a steady supply of milk all the year round, they could 
not have it. 

21607. They could not keep a Kerry cow? They 

don’t care about the Kerry cows in this district. 

21668. Have you a branch of the Women’s National 
Health Association here? — We have. 

21060. Is there a 
tion? — Yes 


mected with the Associa- 

21670. Is the Women’s National Health Association 
supporting her?— She is supported voluntarily, I under- 
stand, by the people. 

21671. Then, of coun 
strict? — Yes. 

21072. Is she a certificated midwife? — Yes. 

21073. Have you put Part I. of the Tuberculosis Act 
into operation in your Council? — We have not. 

21674. Is consumption a notifiable disease?— No. 

21675. Dr. Moorhead. — Is the laud being bought up 
bore?— Very little. None around Clifden lias been 
bought. Some little bus been bought between here and 
Lettcrfrnck. 

21676. Who is the landlord of the district? — There 
are several landlords. 

21677. Who owns the town? — The trustees of the 
Eyre estate. 

21678. These small farmers that you spoke of, how 
much land would they hold? — Some a few acres, and 
some more. 

21679. Would you say from five to ten acres? — Yes; 
but a good deal of their land is made up of commonage. 

21680. Have they any commonage in grazing on the 
mountains? — They have, and in some places they have 
to pay. 

21681. There are some places that they have a com- 
monage to graze on the mountains? — Yes. 

21682. That would give them great capacity for 
keeping a cow? — Yes. 

21683. You said that there was a great deal ©f con- 
densed milk sold in the town? — I said there was some. 

21684. Is there any particular brand, do you know? 
— The “ Milkmaid ” brand or “ Anglo-Swiss," and the 
“ Rose.” 

21685. Are they the same brand? — No. 

21086. Is there any guarantee on any of them as 
to the quality of milk that is in them? — I think it is 
all guaranteed. 

21687. How is it guaranteed? — It is guaranteed to 
be pure milk. 

21688. With butter fats in it? — Yes. 

sue — ~ - - 

not c 

21690. Do you think the children apparently suffer 
from want of milk? — Yes; that can be seen in the 
poorer people. 

21691. You notice yourself that they are stunted in 
growth? — Yes, and anaemic-looking. 

^ 21092. Tea is the substitute they give for milk? — 


21694. Mr. O’Brien. — You talk about getting grass 
lands divided up and giving the divisions to existing 
farmers? — Yes. 

21695.. Now, is there any real grass here that would 
carry dairy stock up to December, for instance? — Yes; 
there is plenty of it. 

21696. Is there enough to make Iiay for them for 
the winter feeding? — Yes, if the land was divided. 

21697. At present this land is occupied by people 
who are using it for dry stock purposes? — Yes. 

21698. And these people are living in or about the 
place — they are natives of the place? — Some of them 
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21699. It is not held up by the trustees of the late 
landlord?— This particular farm of the Eyre estate is 
let on the eleven months ' system. 

21700. For grazing?— Yes'. 

21701. At present people could not keep dairy stock- 
on it if they wanted to insist on dry stock?— They 
won’t keep dairy stock. 

21702. Mr. Wilson.— Why?— Because it does not 
pay them. 

21700. Why would it pay a small man? You want 
to take it from one man who cannot make dairying 
pay, and give it to a second man. How will he. make 
it pay?— Ho will make it pay. The land is kept from 
those who would work it to the ndvantage of them- 
selves and the community. 

21704. Mr. O'Biiikn. — Y ou think they would be in a 
position to go in for n regular system ‘of winter crops 
and winter dairying? — They would grow plenty of 
crops during tho season. 

21705. Groan crops for the winter? — Yes. 

21700. The land would grow them? — Root crops. 

21707. I am speaking, not of root crops, but of green 
crops, like rape? — I saw some of them growing. 

2170ft. Mr. Wilson. — Without winter dairying, there 
is no possibility of getting the dairying system adopted? 
—Not on a largo scale. 

21709. On any scale? — Amongst the small farmers 
you will. Thcso supply tho town with a small quantity 
of milk, and would it not be likely that they would 
bring in a larger quantity if they had it? 

21710. Why don't they do it now? — They have not 
got it. They lnvvo not the lands to keep the cattle. 

21711. Mr. O’Buien. — Have any of these men, who 
at present run dry stock on the land about here, ever 
tiled keeping dairy stock, and keeping their supply of 
milk on for tho winter? — I know that there arc a 
couple of gentlemen who keep some dry stock, and 
they also lcoop on patches near tho town for milch 
cows. 

21712. That, is for their own use? — Yes, and for 
customers also, hut they don’t do it largely. 

21713. Do you know if it pays them? — They would 
not do it if it did not. 

21714. They might do it for their own convenience. 
You don't know of any practical farmers who are. doing 
anything hut tho dry stock farming who had at any 
time tried winter dairying? — No. They tuke care that 
they keep their customers going winter and summer. 

21715. It pays them then, I take it? — Yes. 

21716. Mr. Wilson. — These people arc shopkeepers? 
—Yes. 

21717. That might be for the convenience of a cus- 
tomer? — I know them to eauvnss for customers in the 
summer if they had too much milk. 

21718. Mr. O’Bmbn. — I t seems to mo that these 
people, if they chose, could have winter milk, only 
they entertain tho very prevalent idea that winter milk 
won’t pay? — Those people won't go in for dairying on 
a largo system. 

21710. I don’t mean on a large system. The ques- 
tion is, if you give a small tenant farmer land, it 
would be possible for him to keep a supply of milk in 
the winter? — Yes; it would. 

21720. You have not tried it yourself? — No. I know 
small farmers who keep on thoir milk in winter and 
summer. 

21721. What do they feed in tho winter to the cows? 
—Root crops — mangolds, turnips, and hay. 

21722. They do it on a regular system? — Yes. Some 
change the cattle in order to kocp up the supply; but 
these struggling farmers cannot do that, you know, 
■they won’t bo successful in soiling a beast and buying 
another. 

21723. Mr. Wilson. — I n order to apply your- system 
to the town of Clifdon, in breaking up the land that 
jou wish broken up, it would be necessary to select 
carefully only men who are accustomed to carry on 
winter dairying? — I don’t think so. 

21724. Otherwise you would bo only carrying on a 
system whereby men unaccustomed to winter dairying 
would be getting tho land? — My contention is that if 
nc land is divided amongst the. small farmers, they 
"m supply the milk. I am speaking for the district 
generally. 

21725. I fail to see how putting a man in possession 
lii a P '* Cn * anc ^ "'‘11 automatically get him to change. 

s system of farming. At presont'the dairying system 

es not pay as well as tho dry stock does? — It has 
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uot been tried. I am confining myself to this district. 
the 6 land t0 SUpply the milk is to § ive the P eo P le 

21726. Take my own country in the North of Ireland? 

i wish to confine myself to this place. 

21727. You say the way to get milk is by giving the 
people the laud?— Yes. B • 

21728. The great bulk of people in my place rent the 

oiro 1 year to y eai ’ ? — That is convenient to them. 

21/29. I agree that the grazing system is bad, and 
1 don t like it, but at the same time I see quite plainly 
that if you tuke the existing system of dairy farming 
m tins part of the world, and hand oyer a bit of land 
from A to B, B will farm it ns A did. We have 
seen that exact thing going on. Your argu- 
ment is that this particular property in your 
own neighbourhood should be divided?— I am 
not saying that that ought- to be striped- more 
than any other place. There arc plenty of grass farms 
adjoining small tenants, and tlieir children have not 
milk at times, and if you want to bring milk to the 
children of these poor people you must give them the 
land to rear cattle on. 

21730. Mr. O’Buien. — You are talking of a small 
farmer who lias ten or twelve acres of land? — Some of 
them have less and some more. 

21731. I am talking of the men who have a few 
milch cows at present? — Yes. 

21732. If you give them forty or fifty acres of land 
to start with they would have no capital to buy the 
cows? — No. 

21733. That might be got over. If they wanted to 
produce milk in the winter they would have to employ 
labour?— Yes. 

21734. And could they get the labour here? — They 
could, although labour is scarce enough. 

21735. Does not most of the labour go from here to 
England and Scotland? — Not so much now as there 
used to. 

2173G. Are there many of the people here also doing 
a little fishiug? — Yes, a good many of them. 

21737. Do you think it would be difficult for the 
farmer to get labour. If a man had fifty acres laud — 
if you had a number of them like that — you would 
have people to supply the labour? — Yes; if they 
employed a labourer constantly, but yon will not get 
people to go in for dairying in a large way. 

21738. The question of increasing tillage to any con- 
siderable extent would be a difficult problem here? — 

Yes. 

21739. And it seems to me that it would require a 
lot of nursing and instruction because the people here 
don’t know how to grow these various crops, and it 
would take some time for the Instructors to teach 
them?— It would be easy for the instructors to teach 
them, because the people are apt and anxious to avail 
of every opportunity to improve. Supposing you had 
large dairies convenient- to the- town that would not 
supply tho want of milk in country districts? • 

21740. I was taking it for granted that you would 
take this land and give it to the people you want to 
give it to in lots of thirty or forty acres all through 
the district — is that your idea? — Clifden is a very large 
district, and people would be living ten miles away, 
and could not avail themselves of the milk supply. 

21741. What I mean is, wherever you have a farm or 
group of small farmers, if you give land to them, 
wherever it was, they would produce milk— is that 
your contention? — My contention is that as regards 
people living at a distance from the town, the. land 
should be divided amongst them, if possible, for the 
purpose of raising cattle to supply their children with 
milk. 

21742. How much land would you give? — What land 
would be available to go round. 

21743. What size farm would you propose to give 
if you had your own way? — It would depend on the 
quality of the land. If a man had twenty acres of 
good land, along with rough land or pasturage, it 
would be fair. 

21744. Mr. Wilson. — You really think that if you 
had the dictatorship of this country, and that if your 
method of .altering the ownership of land was carried 
out, the dairying difficulty would be got over at once?- — 

I don't say that, but if the people were left to them- 
selves. 

21745. Give them all the ' land they want? — No. 

But where the land is available I would stripe it and 
give the people economic holdings. 
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21740. And you think that would solve the dairying 
difficulty? — I think it would solve it to a great extent, 
because these people would be able to rear cows. 

21747. My point is that they won’t rear them. It 
would pay them better to rear stores? — They are doing 
it, wherever they get the chance, about .here. In 
fact it is the pride of some of them to say that they 
are able to keep more milch cows. That would do 
away with the shortage of the milk. 

21748. Mr. O'Brien. — You would select the man? 
You would not give land to everyone? — I would give it 
primarily to the small farmers. 

21749. You would have to know that the man you 
gave it to would work it, and you would have to 
guarantee that ho would supply milk to other people, 
if you wanted to get over the difficulty? — I am away 
from the town now, and dairying in the country. By 
striping the land and giving it to the people to live 
upon, there would be no sucli thing as shortage 
of milk in the country. There are scores of poor 
people not having milk for part of the year. 

21750. There are more people than there is land to 
go round, at the rate of 20 acres each? — I would 
shorten it. I would give the land in proportion to the 
number, and that would have a great effect on the 
milk supply. I know the Congested Districts Board 
striped land around here, and the people who had no 
cattle before have them now. 

21751. Mr. Wilson. — Do you know a district of that 
kind intimately where people have more cows than 
they used to have? — Yes. 

21752. There is no creamery there? — No. They 

make butter in their homes; they sell some and 
consume some. They have milk all the year round. _ 

21753. That condition applies to certain farmers in 
this particular area? — Yes. 

21754. Can you tell me whether these men who 
make butter at homo and have more eows sell milk to 


their neighbours? — As a rule, they give it for nothing 
to a neighbour if his cow runs dry — one neighbour gives 
it to another. 

21755. There is no house in that district ever short 
of milk? — I would not go as far as that. There is no 
occasion for them to bo short. 

21756. Tlion why would they bo short, if they never 
need be? — Suppose they had three cattle, and they came 
out in calf at the same time, and they did not change 
these ; it is probable that they might go short at times. 

21757. So far as you are concerned, you are satisfied 
that in this place that you spoke of, there is no 
difficulty with the milk supply? — I hear no complaints 
about shortage. 

21758. That is • interesting. It is news to us? — Of 
course, near the town it would bo well if there was a 
largo dairy to supply tho poor people. 

21759. 8o far us tho larger question is concerned, 
of having a dairy farm noar Olifden, wlmt is there to 
hinder that being arranged? — You must got the land 
in the first place. I don’t think you would have auy- 
onc here to take up dairying on a largo scale. 

21700. Tho reason being that it would not pay? — 
They would not try it. Those who liavo tho eu'pitul 
won’t embark on it. 

21761. Capital is a thing that goeB in wherever it 
thinks it can make most profits? — If wo depend on 
that for a milk supply in this district we will be with- 
out it. 

21762. I entirely agree with you, because, as I 
understand it, under the present system of farming in 
this neighbourhood dairying does not pay all the year 
round? — It is not tried; tlio small farmer will not 
try it. 

21763. Dr. Moorhead. — Do the people uso oatmeal? 
— They do, but not as much as should he used. 


Dr. P. C. Gouham examined. 


21764. The Chairman. — Dr. Gorham, you are a 
medical practitioner resident in this town? — Yes. 

21765. Do you hold any public appointment? — I 
hold several. I am Medical Officer of Health and Con- 
sulting Medical Officer of Health. I suppose I have 
only myself to consult. 

21766. That makes the consultation more har- 
monious, I presume? — Yes. I am very rarely con- 

sulted, only once in twenty-five years. Then I have 
the Post Office and the Coastguard Station and the 
police to attend to. 

21767. Have you a dispensary? — Yes, and the Work- 
house Hospital. 

21768. You have rather a varied field of practice? — 
Yes. 

21769. With regard to the milk supply to the poorer 
classes, what conditions prevail, as far as your observa- 
tions enable you to say? — It depends entirely on the 
time of the year. In summer we have more milk, 
which it is natural to expect owing to the bettor feeding 
of the cows — more pasturage. In winter there is more 
or less a scarcity. 

21770. I's that universal? — It is, in some eases. For 
instance, in the hospital three or four times it occurred 
for the last five or six years that there was a great 
scarcity of milk, and we had to give extras to make up 
for the milk. 

21771. So that even a public body having the possi- 
bility of making a contract, was unable to secure the. 
•quantity of milk required? — The same thing does not 
occur here as in other places. It is not a contract. 
There is a certain neighbourhood called Glinbricken, 
and the women in that place bring in tho milk that 
supplies us. 

21772. Cart it in? — Yes. It is about three miles 
from Clifden. 

21778. But you arrange for a fixed quantity, and 
you find, at some periods of the year, that you are 
unable to procure what you require? — Yes. 

21774. If that is so in regard to the hospital, people 
in remote districts must have a greater difficulty still 
in procuring milk? — Yes. 

21775. Do they appreciate the value of milk as a 
food?— If they cau sell it for money, they sell as much 


of it as they can, to the detriment, I am afraid, of 
their own family. They (lo this to keep the house 
going. 

21776. That is consequent on tho economic conditions 
under which they live? — They want the money offba- 
sionally, uud they sell the milk. I don’t wish to say that 
they deprive their families in toto of the milk. The 
infants get milk according as they have it — it depends 
on the quantity they have. Tho infants get it, but 
the rest of the milk is sold. 

21777. And the growing children would practically be 
deprived of any? — Certainly. 

21778. You think that with the proceeds of the sale 
of tho milk they buy other foods for tho nourishment of 
their children that would bo less nutritious than milk? — 
They buy flour, and make a paste that is called dough; 
they put it on tho griddle, and it is not properly baked, 
and you may as well eat soap. That is not done in 
every case. 

21779. The home manufacture- of bread is rather of a 
crude character? — Yes, like, the preparation of the tea 
they drink, lint I am afraid tea iB a bigger evil. 

21780. “ Evil ” is a word that would not improperly 
describe the uso of tea instead of milk? — It is a fruit- 
ful source of various illnesses which often end in the 
asylum. 

21781. Tho unlimited uso of tea? — Yes, and the way 
they cook it. That going into the stomach will not 
rest very long there without doing some injury. 

21782. Do the children also partake of this very per- 
nicious beverage? — Yes. 

21788. And in your opinion, as a medical man, this 
is a most unsuitable food for them? — Yes, and I am 
trying to get them to change it. I suggested cocoa 
iustoad of tea ; in fact, I used to bring it myself whero 
I knew the unfortunate children only got tea. The 
people promised to take the oocoa, but I huve reason 
to believe they did not. 

21784. Would it be, in your opinion, a proper and 
judicious expenditure of public money to cheapen the 
supply of milk for the poorer people, in order to induce 
them to use larger quantities of it to nourish their 
children? — That would mean changing the pasture and 
keeping a better strain of cattle. 
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21785. Do you thiuE the milk raised in this locality is 
rather of a poor quality? — Yes. 

21780. The (sows are not properly fed?— They take 
• euro of tlio cows. They arc fond of them when they 
cannot part company with them at night. 

21787. They keep them in their houses? — Yes; they 
are kept warm, and have a good bed. 

21788. Do they give them concentrated foods of any 
kind? — Meal and bran. 

21780. For encouraging the flow of milk?— Yes, nnd 
when the cows aro about calving and after calving. 

21700. Do they make any attempt to grow green 
crops that would provide a succulent fond for the cows 
in the winter and spring months? — In the beginning of 
autumn they put down what are called winter eablmgcs, 
and they give them to the cows. It is cheap. They 
have plenty of land, and cabbages don't require much 
manure. 

21701. That is a good food for cows for milk? — Yes. 

21702. I wish that that custom were more widely 
and generally practised all over Ireland? — For instance, 
cabbage and tile juice of bacon is great food for man or 
beast. There is great nourishment in it. 

217011. You have an experience, Dr. Gorham, extend- 
ing over a fairly considerable period? — Yes. 

21704. Do you find the condition to-day more acute 
au<l difficult than it was, say, fifteen years ago? — No, 
it is not. 

21705. Is it loss acute? — It is not much better. 
Really there is an improvement, hut not very much. 

21796. Certainly nothing approaching the ideal? — 
No. 

21707. Can you suggest any scheme whereby it might 
bn possible to induce those who arc owners of land to 
increase the milk supply to the villages in tlm districts 
and to their neighbours who aro resident in cottages? — 
That requires u long answer. 

21708. I will not limit you ns to the length of your 
answer? — In the first place, the cons that give the 
milk hero, are of a very inferior brood. 

21700. Do you refer to the cross-bred Galloway? — I 
never heard of a Galloway cow with milk. 

21800. The farmers use Galloway bulls? — Yes. 

21801. Do you refer to them as the inferior breed of 
animal — the cross-bred Galloway? — I don’t know what 
their pedigree is, or ancestry. This day I mot a man 
from Turbot Island, and he told me an extraordinary 
story. He was speaking to Mr. Joyco as to the quan- 
tity of milk a cow would give in the day, and this man 
•stated that thero are twenty milch cows on the Island, 
and that each cow would, on an average, give about 
■a quart aud a half in the morning and a quart and a 
half in the evening. 

21802. That is extremely smull? — Yes. Martin 

Wallace is the man’s name. He informed me that the 
•cows generally on the Island give between one quart 
and a half in the morning, and that it is not every 
-cow that will givo it. 

218011. It would he extremely hard to make dairy 
farming pay there, I think. Obviously milk is more 
expensive there than champagne would bo. Do you 
know this Island you spoke of? — Yes; I nearly lost 
my life twice going there. We. wore upset in the boat. 

21804. I lake it the land is very poor?— Wretchedly 
poor. T was there a few clays ago. 

21805. Wlmt distance is it? — It is six miles from 
•Clifden by sea. I drive five miles, nnd then call for a 
boat to get to the Island. 

21800. Wluit breed of cattle is kept there?— I don’t 
know. T believe it is the. Galloway cross. 

21807. They are not at all remarkable for their 
milk yield, but really in this particular instance the. 
yield is helmv anything we have been informed of up 
to the, present. To eomo back to the mainland again, 
is there a groat scarcity in the rural portion of your 
district, apart from the town? — It depends on the. time, 
•of tho year. 

21808. At what time of the yoar? — In the winter timo 
there is a scarcity. 

21800. Have, you ever ordered a milk diet for a 
■child or invalid, and found that it was not procurable.? 
— Yes, frequently. When I find they are really desti- 
tute, I recommend outdoor relief to bo given for the 
purpose of providing them with milk. 

21810. Quite a meritorious purpose; but even if 
money is available to purchase, is the milk procurable 
in the locality? — It is, but the people might want it 
themselves. 
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21811. I suppose some people would give it through 
good nature? — Yes. 

21812. But obviously if milk is procurable, it is only 
in homeopathic doses? — Yes : very homeopathio doses. 

21813. There are some Union cottages in the dis- 
trict?— Yes. 

21814. Do the inhabitants of these cottages find any 
more_ difficulty in procuring a milk supply than other 
people? — The cottages are not long enough built yet 
to know that. I am often called into their houses, and 
they seem to me to he in the same state as before 
they went in. 

21815. It has been represented to us that in other 
places the labourers have purchased the indepen- 
dence they have secured by the estrangement of the 
kindly feeling that subsisted between them and the 
farmer in the past when they wore living on the farm. 

That docs not obtain hero? — No ; not that I know of. 

21810. Have you over traced an outbreak of disease 
to the milk supply in this town or in any other village 
over which you have control? — No, exeept in one case 
which occurred about twelve years ago, aud even then 
I was not perfectly satisfied. 

2181,7. It was a case of suspicion? — Yes. It turned . 
out to be influenza. In the initial stages influenza 
is very like fever. I found a lot of children getting 
influenza in Glinbrieken, which supplies our hospital 
with milk, and I stopped the milk supply, thereby 
incurring a great deal of odium from the inhabitants. 

21818. One having a public duty to discharge cannot 
take any cognisance of those feelings? — No. When 

wo. stopped the supply of milk, nnd the purchasers used 
it in their own Families, the children got well. The 
inference from that would be that the children would 
he hotter fed by reason of the milk being kept at home. 

Tho children got better. 

21810. Mr. O’Brien. — I t was more hunger fever than 
nnything else? — Yes, want of nourishment. 

2.1820. The Chairman. — I take it from what you have 
been telling us that the children of the poorer classes 
in this locality arc by no means properly fed? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

21821. Aud they are sowing the seeds of debilitated 
constitutions nnd rendering themselves a prey to any 
outbreak of disease that may occur in after life? — Yes. 

21822. And in some cases perhaps sowing the seeds 
of insanity? — Yes. You must take into cousideratiou, 
of course, the insanitary conditions under which they 
live. 

21828. Is the housing problem an acute one here? — 

Certainly. 

2182*4. Has any effort been made to improve it? — 

Lately there has been, with a certain amount of success. 

There is a Parish Committee iu existence working under 
the. Congested Districts Board, but the money they 
givo is only a flea-bite. They give ,£3 or .-£'4 or £K 
or J6. 

21825. That is only dealing with the fringe of the 
question? — Yes. 

21826. What do the people get tho £5 for? — To keep 
their houses clean. 

21827. Mr. O’Brien. — About what is the size of your 
district? — I cannot tell you. 

21828. The Chairman. — I suppose you would have 
fifty square miles? — Considerably more. 

21820. Dr. Moorhead. — Nearer to one hundred miles 
I should say? — Yes. 

21830. The Chairman.—' W hat distance is it from 
your rosidenee to the extreme portion of your district? 

— Twelve or sixteen miles. If you talk of statute miles 
you can make anything you like of it. 

21831. You do think that it would be a judicious 
expenditure of public money to make some effort to 
supply the poorer people with food; and milk, you 
believe, is essential for children and for the growing 
population for raising a healthy race iu this district? — 

That would be an excellent idea if it could be done, 
but the first idea I would suggest would be to get the 
people to put their bouses in a proper sanitary condi- 
tion. 

21832. That hardly comes within the purview of this 
Commission. We have been appointed for a specific 
purpose? — In almost every house the cattle are 
kept inside at night. There is a large drain, and 
inside that the cattle are kept. Under these circum- 
stances the children could not be healthy, 
and the surroundings cannot be sanitary. They have 
heaps of manure before the doors, and we notified them 
to remove them, but they don’t do so until the spring- 
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21833. What number of cows would be kept by occu- 
pants of small patches of land outside their own dwell- 
ing-houses; what number of those who keep cows 
have proper accommodation for them independent of 
their own house? — That ought to be easy to find out. 

21834. A very limited number? — Yes, a very limited 
number. 

21835. Would you sny that 70 per cent, of the cows 
arc kept in the same houses that the family live in? — 
I would say eighty or ninety per cent. 

21886. That is certainly an appalling condition of 
things to exist? — It is plain to be seen. 

21837. I am not disputing it. I only want to get 
knowledge and information. Up to the present we have 
had no information at all of any condition so serious 
as that to which you have now directed our attention. 
The multiplication of the cows in that district would 
mean the multiplication of insanitary dwellings? — 
Decidedly. 

21838. And in order to secure an improvement in the 
district some means should be adopted for providing 
proper accommodation for the cows if their numbers 
were increased? — Yes. 

21839. Would you think that the granting of small 
loans for the purpose of erecting byres, or the improve- 
ment of existing byres, would meet the difficulty? — 
The Parish Committee is doing that in a very small 
way. They cannot do much. 

21840. It is lack of capital that prevents the people 
from making proper provision for the housing of the 
cows? — Yes. I would not give them a halfpenny until 
they showed work, because they might spend the money 
otherwise. 

21841. In the scheme I have in my mind the money 
would be granted for the carrying out of work that 
would be specified? — Yes, and as they go along, assist 
them. 

21842. Mr. Wilson. — Do you mean to suggest that 
they should make a beginning first, and then get an 
instalment as they went on? — Yes. 

21843. The Chairman. — Your object would be to 
ensure that whatever money would be available would 
be devoted to this purpose and this purpose only? — 
Yes. After a time they would find themselves far more 
comfortable, and that would encourage them to do 
more work, provided they got a little money. If they 
turned out well, and paid their instalments, that would 
be a very happy state of affairs. 

21844. What sum, do you think, would bo sufficient 
to enable them to carry out a substantial improvement : 
I don’t mean to say improving up to an ideal state of 
things, but, at all events, abolishing the abominable 
state of affairs that exists — what sum per cow, for 
example, do you think would be necessary? — I think 
the Parish Committee allow up to £5. 

21845. That would go a small way in the construction 
of a byre? — Yes; I would give them .£8 or £10. 

21846. If you deal with it in any less radical way 
you are only minimising rather than eradicating the 
evil? — Yes. 

21847. If £10 was given it would go a long way to 
remedy the state of things that exists? — Yes; it would 
encourage them. They do their best, and are hard 
workers. 

21848. It seems a pity that some effort should not 
be made to make it possible for these people to live in 
conditions different from those they now occupy? — It 
would take a tremendous lot of money to do it. 

21849. All reforms must cast a burthen on some other 
section of the community, but the awful condition thnt 
exists here demands a remedy? — Yes, and a verv radical 
one. 

21850. One must not be always terrified by the 
expense the reform would entail? — It would be a 
very good thing if two or three houses in the village 
were put up , to give the cow-keepers some idea of 
cleanliness, and they would begin to keep their places 
better. Paddy will have a stable, and he will have a 
bath next time. 

21851. It has been suggested to this Commission 
that some of the larger areas of land should be striped 
out amongst the smaller farmers. What would be 
your view on that question? — Do you mean to take 
that land by compulsion? 

21852. It has been suggested this morning to the 
Commission that there is a certain estate within a 
short distance of this town, which at present is devoted 
to the production and growth of drv stock — that if this 
land were procured by the Congested Districts Board 


and divided amongst the small landholders to increase- 
the holdings, those people would be likely to go in 
for the production of milk? — I wish that could be 
done. 

21858. But supposing for a moment that it were 
possible to have the thing done, do you believe that 
the people would devote that laud to the production 
of milk for the district? — I believe they would, cer- 
tainly. Give them encouragement, and they certainly 
will “ buck up." 

21854. I do not for a moment doubt that, but will 
the purpose that they propose to put the laud to be 
sueli a development ns would be likely to relieve, 
the milk problem in this town? — Yes; they must not 
he cramped. They must have three or four acres. 

21855. I don’t propose dealing with a scheme of 
division, hut if ouo could be quite certain that an 
undertaking of that kind would exactly result, as it 
has been suggested, it would go a long way in the 
estimation of the Commission to popularise the scheme. 
You would subscribe to that view? — Most decidedly,, 
because even people from a distance, if you want to 
migrate them from very bad surroundings 

21856. We do not purpose dealing with the large 
question of migration, but we are anxious to know 
what, in your view, would be the best scheme to deal 
with the difficulty that exists in these regions? — To 
divide these plots. I think I know the place you 
mean. Stripe and divide it amongst the people about, 
and each man, I think, if he had a decent bit of 
land, would go in for the production of milk. He 
could leave out some of it in tillage. 

21857. That would probably deal with the problem 
in the immediate vicinity of this town , but it would 
have no effect on the conditions that exist in more 
remote districts, ten or twelve miles away? — No; I 
don't see how it could. 

21858. It would be necessary to multiply this scheme 
and to liavo land treated similarly in other districts? — 
Yes. 

21859. Is the work that is at present going forward 
under the Estates Commissioners and Congested Dis- 
tricts Board dealing with the pi’oblem and solving ft 
where it is being carried out? — It is in some cases, I 
know. 

21860. You know where it has absolutely solved the 
problem? — Yes. There is a place called Kingstown 

and Cushatrough. 

21861. Can you give us an instance of a district 
which is similar to the district in which you reside in- 
which a scheme lias been carried out by cither of the 
two Boards I have referred to, and can you tell us 
of the old and new conditions prevailing in the locality?' 
—In the districts I have named, the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board gave them potatoes and grass seeds, and 
now the result is very pleasant. 

21862. Have you any knowledge of the conditions in- 
which the peopie live now, as compared with the con- 
ditions previous to the introduction of the scheme? — 
They are very much improved in their houses, and' 
appearance, and maimers, and everything’ 

21863. Coming again to the question in which we- 
ave directly interested, in this district is there a milk 
supply available for the children? — Yes. 

21864. All the year round? — Yes. 

218G5. Owing to the altered conditions? — Yes. They 
are turning what was miserable land into excellent 
land. 

21866. By drainage? — Yes. 

21867. And helping it with artificial manure and 
other modem methods of cultivation? — Yes. 

21868. Lady Everard. — Do the children about here 
eat stirabout ? — They would get quite indignant if you 
gave them stirabout". They take “ tay,” and they will’ 
stick to it. 

21869. Mr. O’Brien. — W ith a very large proportion- 
of sugar? — Yes, and a microscopic proportion of milk. 

21870. Lady Everard. — Do the women bake brown 
bread? — I never saw brown bread baked, but they half- 
bake bread on a griddle. 

21871. But they don’t bake wholemeal bread? — No. 

21872. The Chairman. — When they bake, it is flour 
they use? — Yes. 

21873. And inferior flour? — They are very luxurious 
in their habits. They get the best of tea. There are- 
fellows going around with caravans, and they sell tea. 

21874. And often charge Ss. 6d. for what is worth 
Is. 6d.? — The people will tell you that they give fine- 
tea. 
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21875. Is there much wheat grown iu this district? 
— Yes. 

21876. Would you recommend goats being kept? 

Yes, but there are different kinds of goats. The ones 
here are not good. 

21877. There is a movement all over Ireland to 
get these new breeds of goat into the country— the 
Anglo-Nubian or Toggonburgs— and to cross them with 
the Irish goat; you think that would bo an advantage? 
—Yes, because I tried it myself. I kept them in a 
garden where there was a lot of vegetables— they 
began to eat them and bark the trees. Eight or ten 
months afterwards I was told that they° were in 
another fellow’s flock who knew that they were not 
his own. I said, “ Send them in,” and instead of two 
goats ho brought in four. I think the goat’s milk is 
excellent for rheumatism and neuritis. 

21878. Wo have been told thut the new breeds of 

.goats milk up to three or four quarts a day? Yes, 

I was once in Balliimhinch, and the. stationma'ster told 
me that he had a goat that gave six quarts of milk a 
day. He brought the goat from the Midland counties. 

21870. Lady Everard.— Do you think it would be 

possible, to start this goat scheme for your people? 

Yes, but where would they keep them? 

21880. They could be tethered. — Will you give them 
-ordinary pasturage? 

21881. Yes. — They won’t eat it. 

21882. If they are properly brought up they will?— 
3 don’t know. 

21883. The Chairman. — If their education is pro- 
perly looked after?— They like to be on the mountain 
where the whin bushes are growing. • 

21884. Lady. Ever aud. — If you had one of this new 
’bread of gouts you would find that it would make a 
great difference?— I should like to sec that immensely. 
You have no idea how wholesome goat’s milk is for 
■children. 

21885. Do you think it would be possible for any- 
•oue about here to keep a sire if it was sent down?— 
I don’t know. 

21886. There has been an Irish Goats’ Society estab- 
lished now for sending out goats all through the 
country and improving the breed?— I was not aware 
■of that. 

21887. That has been just established. Have you 
got a Jubilee nurse in this district? — Yes. 

21888. And is she supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions? — Mostly. 

21889. You don’t get a grant from the Congested 
Districts Board? — No; we pay her ourselves. 

.. 21890. Is Part I. of the Tuberculosis Prevention Act 
m force in this district? — No. 

21891. It has not been enforced yet? — No. 

21892. Have you much tuberculosis in the district? — 
I am sorry to say we have. We are anxious to get our 
sanatorium opened here. 

21893. The. coastguards’ house is not yet finished? — 
No. 

21894. Have you much infantile mortality in this 
•district? — Well, no, we have not. 

21895. Have you much infantile, diarrhoea in tho 
summer? — Strange to say wo have not. 

21890. You spoke of a Parish Committee; what do 
you mean by a Parish Committee? — It is a Committee 
having charge of a sum of money allotted by the Con- 
gested. Districts Board to be given out to people who 
" wo think are worthy of it for doing up their houses 
^nd putting thorn into a sanitary condition. The last 
money wo. got was £125. 

21897. Dr. Moorhead. — I s it distributed as a loan 
■or as a bounty? — An a bounty. 

21898. Lady Ever Ann. — There is n society called the 
Irish Peasants’ Society in London that gives grants? — 
* never heard of that. Who arc promoting it? 

21899. I really cannot- say now. It is in London. 
1 o?n n V giving grants? — I did not hear of it. 

,. 21900. Dr. Moorhead. — I s it to the want of milk 
that you attribute tuberculosis? — It would be a very 
important factor. 

21901. The most important factor? — Yes. 

21902. Have you noticed anything else with regard 
anienY c ' J ’^ ren — nrQ ibey weakly? — They are, and 

21903. And scrofulous? — Yes, and there is tuber- 
culosis of the bone. 

J1904. You consider that is more from want of good 
muk than from anything else? — Yes. 


21905. You s 
milk? — Yes. 


Dr. P. C. Gorham. — lath Jm 
■ that they use tea as a substitute for 


21907. Is condensed milk used in the district? — I 
Ue o 1 e ono a '™ it ' -rF^y might in very rare cases get it. 

-1908. The Dairies and Cowsheds Order is not in 
lo ®“ y° r ur district?— No. I think it will be soon. 

21909. Mr. W ilsOn . — Y ou expressed vourself in 
tavour of dividing up this large farm?— Yes 

21910. In order to help to solve the problem of 
the milk supply?— It would go a good way. 

21911. Tell us how that would work. For example, 
we were told yesterday of a place (Athenry) not a 
hundred miles from here where the townspeople and 
people in the neighbourhood of the town rnude applica- 
tion lor the striping of land like this on the same 
grounds — no milk available — and this was done, aud 
after an interval of three or four years there has been 
no result as far as the increase of milk is concerned. 
Only two out of the fifty-two people who got the land 
beep a cow, the reason being, as I understand it, that 
it pays better to go in for the store cuttle than for 
dairying under present dairying methods?— It would 
pay them better with store cattle. 

21912. How then can you reconcile that with your 
suggestion that- handing the land from A to B would 
make B go in for a method of farming that he does 
not think would pay? I want to know how will you 
get the man to go in for dairy stock? — They won’t. 

21913. How then would the distribution of the land 
solve the milk difficulty?— It would not solve it. 

21.914. I am afraid I have not made myself clear. 
Ihere is a big farm of land in this neighbourhood, and 
you suggest that it should be divided amongst the 
small holders. At present it is under grass, and there 
is no milk produced on it. You divide it up into six 
parts, and put six people into it instead of one, and if 
each of these six goes into the store trade, there is no 
more milk produced than before?— I don't know who 
would buy the milk from them. It would help them 
to get the milk for themselves and their families, and 
they could sell the surplus. 

21915. But if it pays them better to go in for the 
store trade, how are you going to have milk raised? 
Do you mean to say each man on these six plots will 
have milk for his own family? — Yes. 

21916. The Chairman. — That deals with six families? 
— -Yes. The man will keep a cow to provide for his 
own family, and make butter of the surplus, and the 
buttermilk they can use for domestic purposes, and 
they can sell the butter and the buttermilk. 

21917. Mr. Wilson. — Are you aware of any place 
where that precise result has been achieved? — -Yes, in 
a very small way. There is a place called The Skyline. 

21918. That sounds far away? — There are houses 
between The Skyline and the sea, and they bring in 
the milk once a week regularly. They sell the butter- 
milk and the butter. Of course, it is only miserable 
2 >atchcs of land they have. 

21919. I am very much interested in this because 
we have had a good deal of evidence on this particular 
point, and the evidence has been that the moment the 
small holder has a surplus of milk that milk goes 
into the butter vat, and does not help to solve the 
problem, so far as his neighbour is concerned? — I 
would assume his neighbour would be as well off as 
himself. 

21920-1. I think that is a very large assumption. 

Dr. Moorhead. — The neighbour outside the imme- 
diate area would get no help whatevev? — He would sell 
the milk to others. 

21922. Mr. Wilson. — We have never come across a 
case where they did. We had evidence of a man with 
a single cow in the County of Limerick sending his 
milk to the creamery, although there were labourers 
nearer, with the result that he made £19 in the one 
year in the creamery. The point is that this man, 
owning a single cow, sent his milk into the butter 
vat — in this ease it happened to be a creamery — and 
did not even retain sufficient milk for his own family, 
let alone for his neighbours? — The land in Limerick is 
different. 

21923. This was a mountain district? — Yes. 

21924. Do you know of any actual place in which the 
system you have described has solved the problem? — 
Only in a small place on the side of the hill. Two 
or three people only bring the buttermilk and butter 
into Clifdcn to sell it. 
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21925. And you are satisfied in that place there is 
no shortage of milk either in the house of the people 
or on the part of their neighbours? — I think so. 

21926. All the year round?— Yes. 

21927. If that is so, it is very satisfactory? — If you 
pass over that side of the country you will see it. It 
does not obtain everywhere. This particular area has 
not been striped because it is too rocky. There is nice 
street grass between the rocks. 

21928. Ir is only in a certain small area, is it, that 
this obtains? — Yes. 

21929. And in the larger parts of the district there 
has been no division of the land amongst the holders ? 
— In the larger parts they would devote it to the rear- 
ing and selling of cattle. 

21980. They don't go in for the dairying?— No. 

21931. And it is divided amongst them? — Yes. It is 
not suitable land. 

21932. Do you think where the land is suitable that 
although it would pay better to go in for the stock, 
that once you get a small holding established, that 
the small holder will go in for dairying? — I think so. 

21933. Mr. O’Brien.— Do the mothers nurse their 
children here? — They do, mostly; in nine out of ten 
cases. 

21934. For a long period? — For too long a period. 

21935. For a full year?— For two years. 

21936. Are the mothers sufficiently well nourished 
themselves to be able to stand that strain? — They seem 
to be, but I don't see how they can, and, after all, 
they cannot because they suffer a good deal from 
dyspepsia and indigestion. 

21937. That is a good deal from tea? — Yes. 

21938. Do these mothers take oatmeal porridge at 
all? — They might take it occasionally. They will take 
it if I recommend it. 

21939. But only medicinally? — Yes. 

21940. They don’t appreciate it ns a food? — No; 
although it is often dinned into their ears. I always 


recommend them after three months to wean their 
children. 

21941. After throe months?— Yes. 

21942. That is a very short time, but, of course, they 
are labouring in the garden two or three days after 
the birth? — Yes; and two hours before. 

21943. Sir Stewart Woodiiouse. — I-Ins Indian meal 
quite disappeared as a homo food? — Yes. I recollect 
a time when they would oat nothing but Indian meal. 
Such a luxury as imported Hour from San Francisco 
was unknown then. Now they give the Indian meal 
to cattle when they buy it. 

21944. Mr. Wilson. — In your oxperiouco in this 
district, has the standard of living improved? — Yes. 

21945. Has it largely gone up? — Yes. You have 
Indies with hats and bonnets that would bo footing 
turf years ago. 

21940. Sir Stewart Woonnotrsu. — Food aiid dress 
have improved much more than housing?— Yes, and 
boots. At Marconi Station I have seen fellows who 
were only too glad to got Od. or Is. a day and their 
food, and now they would not look at it. 

21947. Mr. Wilson. — Does tin* Marconi Station give 
employment? — Yes, a Inigo lot of money. 

21948. Sir Stewart WommmrsK. — Plow far from 
Clifdon Is it? — Two and a luilf miles. 

21949. Dr. Moohiikai>. — Did you sec. that goat at 
Balliuuiiinch that gave six quarts of milk? — I did. 

21950. Was it a hornless goat? — It had horns, but- 
it was very big, and its udder was abnormally big. 
Iu the day it would givo anything from live to six 
quarts of milk. 

21951. Sir Stewart Woodiiouse. — It was a foreign 
breed? — Wo regard everything foreign hero that is 
not bom in Connenmrn. 

21952. Mr. Wilson.— I t was not a County Clare 
goat? — No. 

21953. Wo lionrd that in Claro they had a hornless 
goat— in Crusheon?— I did not hear of it. Did you 
hear the phrase, “ By all the goats in Connemara, 
and that’s a hairy oath?" 


Mr. M. Joyce examined. 


21954. The Chairman. — You are a resident in this 
district, I understand, Mr. Joyce? — Yes, sir. 

21955. And you are familiar with the circumstances 
under which the population live as regards their milk 
supply?— Fairly well. 

21956. We have had evidence from the witnesses 
who have been examined before us that there is a 
considerable scarcity of milk, at least in the winter 
and spring months, in this locality?— Yes; that would 
happen amongst the small tenants— with poor land and 
a very small quantity of it. 

21957. The number of the strictly agricultural popu- 
lation is limited in your district? — Yes. 

21958. And the people who engage in farm labour 
have more or less land of their own?— They might 
have just a foothold. 

21959. They have a small quantity of land, as a 
rule? — They would have a house and plot, nothing 
more than that. It does not enable them to keep a 
cow. 

21960. Have you considered this difficulty with 
regard to the milk supply, and have von considered 
any scheme whereby it might be” alleviated or 
improved?— I think the only way to solve it would 
be to give the people in the small holdings more land 
and assist them to keep a cow. 

2196l.Y° u think it would be necessary to add to 
the holdings of the small farmer and increase the 
possibility of Ins keeping a cow; is that what vou 
uouid suggest?— I would suggest that the surrounding 
lands that are now used for rearing cattle for the 
martiet should be given to the people. 

21962. Ur. O’Erars.-Don't they belonj to the 
people now?— No. ° 

S5H- r “‘ «>« S*»m B tarns. 

21964. These srirmg farms sis held by people 
belonging to this district. They are not held by 
strangers?— There might- be a few strangers. y 

5® l 6; V Th ° Chairman.— The land is let for the rais- 
ing of dry stock in this district. If the production of 
molk were as profitable as the raising of dry stock, 
why would not some people who have control of the’ 


laud go in for the production of milk? — They have no 
residences on the farm — simply a herd or a couple of 
herds to mind the place. 

2196G. Obviously, your suggestion, I toko it, would 
be impracticable all over the district, because there are 
portions of it whore the land is so poor that, there is 
no available tract of arable land for sub-division? — I 
remember a time when wo lind twice the population, 
and the people wore living on the land that is now 
set for grazing. 

21967. Is there within easy roach of the various 
centres of population land hold under such conditions — 
let out lor temporary grazing; are there, scattered all 
over the district certain estates that would be available 
for sub-division? — Yes; I think there aro plenty of 
places. 

21968. Supposing it was made universal over the 
whole provinco of Connaught, would it deal with the 
question of the scarcity of milk? — I would say so. 
In olden timos when the lands were used by the 
people, and when they lived on the holdings, there was 
plenty of milk everywhere and plenty of butter. There 
was plenty to supply the wants of tho people, and there 
was no one wanting milk. If it was required to bo 
sold, it would be sold n't a small price. 

219G9. Then, in your recollection, there was u time 
when everybody had a milk supply available?— Yes; 
tliero was plenty of milk everywhere for everyone. 

21970. Mr. Wilson. — About what time was that?— • 
fifty years ago. 

21971. The 

21972. Miss 
winter?— Plen 

people you mi 

21973. The Chairman. — What cause, in your opinion, 
lias brought about the altered condition of things at 
the present moment?— There are several reasons. One 
is that the people had to leave, their homes. Most of 
them had to go to England and Scotland, and they 
came home with Fmglish and Scotch ideas. These- 


MoNeit.l. — Would it be plentiful in tb 
tiful all tho year roimd. with very poo 
ght not have it in tho winter and spring 
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would leave in the spring time, and spend the season 
away, and leave their families in misery at home 
sending home a pittance to support them. 

21974. Is thorp any other cause why the milk has 
decreased? — Again, emigration encouraged the people 
to leave the country. The Government assisted, you 
know. The vessels were made ready, and the passages 
were paid, and everything done to give a cheap run 
across the Atlantic. That is what made the land so 
derelict as it is at present, and turning it into grass 
farms. 

21975. It has reverted to a state of nature owing to 
want of care and attention? — In some cases it has; 
not generally. 

21976. You are evidently a subscriber to the theory 
that the solution of the question is to be found in the 
distribution of the lands? — Yes. Until you get the 
land for the cattle and good surroundings for the 
milk, and the proper handling of the milk, you 
won't have good milk or a good supply. I would 
suggest that a poor man should be assisted to get a 
cow, and that ho would also have a cleanly place for 
the milk, and a proper place to keep it. 

21977. What arouses one’s suspicion with regard to 
the success of such a scheme as yours is the evidence 
that was put before the Commission in Galway yes- 
terday, that where your scheme was put into operation 
in a district almost similarly circumstanced to your 
own, it has led to no result so far as the milk supply 
is concerned. We had that statement from the person 
who was the advocate and apostle of the very policy 
you now suggest to us. 

Mr. Wilson. — He hud this policy put into action, 
and four years later ho says it has had no effect on the 
milk supply? — I cannot understand that. 

21978. The. Chairman. — It is a fact, and the district is 
in this county? — I cannut understand it. I remember a 
time when the smallest cottager would have a couple of 
cows, and people would do their own work, and after 
their spring tillage they would assist others in the com- 
pletion of their work. 

21979. But iu those days the profit to be derived from 
the keeping of store stock might not have been so great 
as at present, and it would appear to the Commission 
from the views pub before them by those who affect 
to understand the economic conditions of this district, 
that the reason more milk is not produced is that there 
is more profit from store cattle? — That may happen in 
rich land. 

21980. We are told that it happens here adjacent 
tp thi6 town? — I am not aware, and I cannot under- 
stand why it lvould bo so. 

21981. Sonic time ago we were told that there is 
an estato here, on the confines of this town, where the 
lands at the present time are entirely in grass, and 
which are let from year to year in temporary letting, 
and where dry stock are fed and no cows are kept? — 
There uro plenty of places where dry stock are kept; 
but I think that dairying would pay as well, and give 
more employment, and keep more people in the 
country. 

. 21982. I agree it would give more employment; but 
if more profit is to be derived from the use of the 
laud in another way, it would he difficult to compel 
the occupiers of the land to utilise it in a less profit- 
able mannor? — That might happen in a very large 
scale, but whore you take tho small grass farmer and 
" 1 . ve small quantity of land to two or three families 
who had stock on it and tillage, it would be more 
profitable to the people. 

t ^1988. I see your point. You think that if the land 
divided into small quantities it would be more 
likely to be devoted to dairying and tillage than if 
f W fu e k Q Pk undivided. We only wanted to know how 
tar the development of your scheme and its application 
m the immediate neighbourhood would deal with and 
solve the question we aro inquiring into — namely, the 
scarcity of milk? — The scarcity of milk is not so bad 
s people imagiue, I think. Milk is not quite so scarce, 

believe. People who bring the milk to the market 
y to make the most of it, and those are people who 
on t go in go much for dairying their farms. They 
y to make three or four cows pay all the expenses of 
the farm, if possible. 

bhe object we have is to ascertain what 
m , w °idd be likely to bring about an improve- 

d P ] tbat we desire? — I won’t go into that so 


mr. m. Joyce.— loth d 


m Ki 98 H,'. We 5 ° m ™ to <vliat would 

solve the quest, on or remedy it iu tils particular dis- 
comfort y ? U ”5 ^miliar?— I look to the 

° f ,‘ h ' Pa."? 1 ' «»d the health of the people, 
™,ld f ’"’a’ 1 b « tes ‘ f » people 

ss!w!ttSS«r* hou ” **“ h ™ *• 

wS, 8 ' S TO„ T n h n t /°- Uld b ®. quite an ideal state of things 
which we all desire and ambition, but I am afraid it 

r° t0 h ,° pe that eTe T individual family will 
have its independent milk supply. What we desire is 
ln?lk e ™7 f n- l y ^ 0U i ld have th '° Possibility of buying 
and getting it at a reasonable price?— We have 
T totoIi 1 holdm f, s ab . out here and very poor people, 
to imnm™ ti S ^ y M. 1 . 1 woulcl be far more important 
to improve their condition, and I say the milk suddIv 
w ould come right afterwards. PP y 

, 1 ,-tw, 87 ' ’?** ’fW 1 * a “* ls the economic eou. 

rtff b'i** tl,C P ' 0plt hephi 

21988. It is quite an interesting problem and h 
burning one no doubt, but unfortunately our purview 
IWt be “luestion we are inquiring into. 

" lderstand , that we are not in complete 8 sym- 
u°p Ur de ? lre , to improve the conditions 3 ^ of 
all the inhabitants in this district, but what we are 
mill- 6 m *i eV1Se a , fc ,? e m °ment is a scheme whereby 
milk will be available, at all events for those who 
have money to buy. It is not available for those 
„ , m ? nR >: *° >u,y at the present time, and 

what we desire is to have your view as to the best 
means of accomplishing that result?— My idea is to 
better the people, and if you cannot do that they won’t 
with b you? raiSe * he miIk ’ 1 cannot 6° a “y further 
.,21989. Would you think it feasible, for example, 
that the local authority should be empowered to acquire 
land for the purpose of starting a dairy— as has been 
suggested to us— in order to ensure a continuous supply 
, b f ° r ah those who desire to buy it?— I don’t 
think there would be a great demand for it. There is 
n °f fbat great necessity, I think, for a dairy. 

-1990. You don’t think that the necessity that exists 
at the moment would be sufficient to warrant a local 
authority engaging in such a scheme?— I am afraid it 
would be bad business. Too many should be 
employed, and I don’t see where the consumption 
would come m. 




21991. It has been represented to us that the con- 
sumption is extremely limited, and what we desire is 
to increase the consumption, and, if possible, to 
increase the supply and render it continuous?— I don’t 
think there is a great need at all for a supply. I 
don’t hear people complaining of the want of it. The 
milk may go up in price. 

21992. Dr. Gorham has told us that when he pre- 
scribed a milk diet it was not procurable ?— He may 
tell you, but there may be others who would not 
agree with everything he told you. 

21990. There will always be differences of opinion, 
but one must recognise that there are few people 
with a greater knowledge of the conditions of the 
people than the Medical Officer?— Yes. He may be 
only talking about the hospital. 

The Chairman. — I rather took it that it was from 
his work amongst the poor he was speaking. 

21994. Lady Everard. — Do you know are there any 
goats in this district? — Yes, in the mountains. 

21995. Are they good milkers?— I don’t know that 
they are used for milking purposes. The people simply 
roar the kids. 

21996. The. Chairman. — They rear them wild on the 
mountain, and don’t milk them at all? — That is so. 

21997. Lady Everard.— T hey sell tho kids?— Some 
are sold and some allowed to grow up. They don’t 
set much value on them. 

21998. Dr. Moorhead. — Are they used for food? — 
They may do it in the country. I don’t know of their 
lining sold in the town. 

21999. Is it for ornament they keep them on the 
mountain? — There is no trouble in keeping them. 

22000. The Chairman. — They have so many heads of 
live stock? — People set no value on them at all. 

22001. Mr. O’Brien. — They make no use- of them • 
practically? — They kill an odd one now and then. • 

22002. Sir Stewart Woodhocse. — Is kid' eaten?— 
Yes, and people are very anxious to get it if it were 
brought into the market. 

22003. Dr. Moorhead. — Has the breed of cows dif- 
fered very much in your opinion during the last twenty- 
five years? — Yes, very much. 
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22004. What is the typo of animal that is there 
now? — There was a cross first from the Kerries with 
the Polled Angus. 

22005. That did not improve the milk much? — No. 
They made very good store cattle. The Kerries are 
good milkers too. 

22006. What is the present animal that is being 
used? — I cannot tell you. We have so many crosses; 
everyone suggesting a new cross. 

22007. Mr. Wilson.— I formed that opinion yester- 
day that there was a fair menagerie of animals? — I 
remember when we had a beautiful milk supply. 

22008. Dr. Moorhead. — That strain is not to be had 
now? — No. 

22009. Mr. Wilson. — What breed were they? — The 
common Irish breed. They were bundle cows. 

22010. Mr. O'Brien. — With long horns? — Yes. 

Those would have udders going almost to the ground, 
and they have almost disappeared. 

22011. Lady Everaud. — What bulls are used? — They 
get mixed up like others. It is impossible to toll 
wliat breed. 

22012. Have you got any premium bulls in this part 
of the world? — Very few at present. 

22018. Dr. Moorhead. — Have you noticed any 
deterioration in the physique of the people for the 
last twenty-five years? — I would say the people were 
healthier and stronger some years ago than now. 

22014. At that time used they eat oatmeal? — It is 
eaten at present in some places'. 

22015. Mr. O'Brien. — Do you think the degeneracy 
in the physique of the people is due to worse food, or 
that nil the stronger and better people have gono 
away? — I consider, first of all, that the father migrating 
and leaving the mother to rear the children on poor 
food, left the children in such n way that they could 
not grow up as strong and as robust as they otherwise 
would. 

22016. On account of their migrating over to England 
and Scotland? — Yes. 

22017. That has been going on for a long time? — Yes, 
for the last thirty years. 

22018. Miss McNeill. — Is it still going on? — Not 
so much for the past eight or ten years. 

221.19 Mr. Wilson. — Are you a farmer yourself? — 
I had a farm some time ago in this neighbourhood. 
I had a tillage farm, and kept some cattle. 

22020. But you have retired? — I am not farming now. 

22021. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you think that there is 
much land here available for dairy farming; I don't 
mean fine rich grass lands such as you get in the 
centre of Ireland, but land that would grow catch- 
crops and green food for winter dairying? — Yes. You 
could form no idea of the laud of the. country by 
coming along from Galway. 

22022. I did not see. anything like a good bit of 
land coming from Galway?— There are some very good 
bits of land here, and nice farms and comfortable 
tenantry wherever they have got their lands into their 
own hands. 

22028. Those who have bought out have, you think, 
improved their condition? — Yes, very much. 

22024. But you don't know whether they produce 
milk? — They do, any that are made comfortable. 

22025. And are they ready to sell it to other people? 
—They sell the butter. 

22026. But not the milk? — Yes, whenever it is con- 
venient for them to supply it. 

22027. Sir Stewart Woodhouse, — Y ou spoke of the 
people having a fairly abundant supply, and that there 
was no scarcity?— That would be forty or fifty years 
ago. 


22028. In your opinion, have the circumstances of 
the people disimproved since then?— Yes. The homes 
are not so comfortable and the people are not so content. 

22029. And that discontent is due to the increase of 
poverty? They would like to follow others that went 
to America. Unfortunately they are too anxious to go 
to America. They have not the encouragement to stop 
at home. 

m V ‘ °’ Brien -- — They want to go out into the 
world? — They want to get the means of living. They 
have not room. 

22081. They had apparently forty years a^o? Yes. 

■ 22082. When there was double the population? 

Yes; When they began to leave the farms were taken 
up from them. 


23088. By whom? — By the landlords. 

22034. He did not farm them himself? — No. 

22085. What did he do with them? — He grouped the 
farms together that he might have, a larger area that 
he might use for grazing. 

22036. He combined the small tillage farms? Yes 

and he encouraged the people to leave. 

22037. The Chairman.— Do you think that the policy 
adopted by the Congested Districts Board or the 
Department of Agriculture, in introducing the Gallowav 
bulla into the country has been in any way responsible 
for the decrease in the. milk yield? — It turned the 
farmers more into having store cattle. They liked 
the store cattle as paying them better. 

22038. The Department believe (hat the crossbred 
Galloway is a bad milk-producing animal, and for that 
reason they proposed to change it, but the people in 
the district protested against any change? — I never 
heard of any protest from the people. 

22089. Their protest reached the Department through 
the County Committee, and through the officers of the 
Department who arc working in this district?— Tliat 
might be, but the people were certainly better off when 
they had their own bulls and stock and before that 
change came at all. 

22040. The. main factor in bringing about the intro- 
duction of this class of animal was the increased 
financial benefit to be gained from the breeding of 
these cattle? — Yes. 

2204.1. And that ought to have, reacted on the 
economic conditions under which people lived and 
improved their lot, and enabled them to live up to a 
higher standard than they had followed?— It did this 
much — they reared the stock and got better prices for 
them, and they altered their mode of living. 

22042. Mr. O’Brien. — D o they spin their own wool? 
— I don't think so, but they weave. 

22043. They don’t make any of their own clothes? — 
They get their own wool spun in the spinning factory. 
It is sent to them and they are able to get it woven 
by the weaver. 

22044. Mr. Wilson. — It seems to me you have 
stated the whole situation in one sentence — they found 
they could make big money with the dry stock and 
they changed their way of living? — Yes. ' They were 
induced to . take a trial of the dry stock. They found 
the stock sold well for them and then they had money 
to live. 

22045. I quite agree, and I think we will have to try 
and devise some method of reversing that process by 
making it worth while to go in for a new method?— I 
say that they were induced to make the, trial. They 
found the young cattle were selling well. The trial 
was made, and it paid well, but the people found after 
a little time that their lands were run out, that they 
would be better off if they stuck to their former way 
of living. 

22046. The Chairman. — These cattle are largely 
raised on the barren mountains that they have access 
to?— Yes. 

22047. But that would not have altered the method 
of husbandry on the better patches of land? — They 
would not he fit for sale unless put out on good land 
for a time. 

22048. They rear them to a certain age on the 
mountuiu, nml after that they arc obliged to put them 
on the best land to put flesh on their bones, in order 
to command a price at the fair?— Yes. 

22049. They were sent to the mountain in the winter 
where they could get rough pasture? — Yes. 

22050. Dr. Moorhead. — T hey were wandering on the 
mountains? — Yes. 

22051. Without shelter? — Yes. And they came out 
in fine condition. 

22052. And without any hand-feeding? — Yes. 

22053. The Chairman. — The cuttle were bo hardy that 
it made no difference if they were overtaken by a 
snowstorm on the mountain? — It made no difference. 
It is the mountain that induced these people to take 
to these lmrdy cattle. 

22054. Supposing the stock were confined to the 
mountain, that ought not to alter the conditions on 
the arable . portion of the land? — I would not say it 
was the principal cause of the change. It was migra- 
tion. You hear a lot about one or two in America 
who succeed, and nothing about the hundreds that go 
down. 
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2201)5. The Chairman. — I understand, Mi 

McDonnell, yo.u are interested iu the work of tt 
Women’s National Health Association? — I a 

Honorary^ Secretary of the Lottcrfraek Branch. 
2205(5. Is there a scarcity of milk in your locality ?- 


Miss Josephine McDonnell examined, 
understand, Miss effect some mi 


%v ,oi o™ d “‘ - 

S“£„y. “ JgZiJ* «* * -»»-«« - than 


Some, of the. people have' absolutely' noTiillTfor ' half ha^the's^been i^o 3 ' ^ a |. ter . ed in recent, years: 
the year. I know a woman who nursed her cMld for oono, S }S“. be . eu inore ?. 8ed ? r dimin 8 l,ed?-No. 


throe yearH beouusu sho ewSld gut nTiSik‘‘aiM 'riAhat Yet^Tbev „^ olicy is in f orce for years?— 

toe she was living practically on bln.de tea and broad ' 22082? H^ each m Let ^ fra „ ck - 


mado out of water, and I have seen children three or 
four months old getting black tea. 

22057. That is dun to the inability to get milk? — 
Yus. You could not get milk there. 

22058. Does that scarcity prevail nil the voar round? 

For half the year. 

22050. In the winter and eurly spring months?— Yea. 

22000. In your recollection of it, lias it become more 
acute?— All my life it has been tie* same. 

22001 , It would not he your opinion, at nil events, 


i local committee?— 


22088. And the Congested Districts Board give about 
for distribution in each parish ?— Yes. I don’t 
know what they give in Clifden. Clifden is two 
parishes. 


22084. Yours is on isolated parish?— Mine is onlv 
one parish. J 

22085. How far is Letterfrack from here?— Eight Irish 
miles. ° 


Art til,, aap tlml 'lmV."'tae''3n« 7; • 

to tbs imuugommt of the fond nnd otho, factors that . t,'™' * ,e ” a “ ho ™“ 


‘ somewhat the same . 


have been alluded to, have aggravated the condition ?- 


I think the breed of cuttie has not improved tiic milk, stakmciits 4 yo^lmve 1 made? the Children are getting a 
I hoar the people saying that the present cattle arc sufficient quantity of milk 9 u , t ° 

iiiolincd to got to fat, and they loL in the milk in thS S toZ mcLba olf J**? file 


inclined to get too fat, and they lose in the. milk in 
consequence, 

22002. W o all recognise that a good dairy-servant is 
not an animal that will carry a superabundance of 
flesh?— Yes. 

22088. But you hom'd the breed of cattle blamed for 
this change? — Yes, and by a man who denis very 
largely in cattle. 

22004. Probably though it lias improved liis trade 


from a commercial point of view? — Yes, decidedly. 
22085. He thought it wus injurious to the country ? — 


22088. YVhafc appearance do the children present at 
.inmn 00 ^ _Some nre wretuhe(1 looking— miserable. 
22089. Obviously, traceable to insufficient nutrition? 
-Certainly, and they all like milk, and they are looking 
for the cow to calve to get milk. 

22090. Lady Everard. — Is there any effort made at 
the school to give the children a meal?— No. 

22091. Your branch has not done that?— No. 

22092. The Chairman. — It would be too great a tax 
on your resources?— It could not be done. 


•lonnc rri.ni n v,». , ., .. .. ... 22098. Owing to the expenses?— If we could give 

220 0(i. .that is the dilhculty of the situation at the them milk and cocoa. 


"I*. ™“ uystan of ml»ms dry stouk h«a produced 32094. I*dy Evmuiul.— If jou gave them stirabout 


ii moiemod monetary remilt, and llio people naturally and treacle?— They would not use it 
follow .vllat tiring then, in inostinonoy, and the result 2209S. The Chaismih.-Is porridge mod?— They 
ta. proved thnt it has hunted the milk supply?— Ye, have ini;,,, ms ,,l 8 ti ra b 01lt „ . potatoes for their 

The people have not got enough land. If people could suDDer 


keep three or four cows all the y> 


got enough land. If people could supper. 


..... - .. , 22096. Mr. O’Brien. — -N ot oatmeal porridge? — Very 

.good thing, but they eon ptootieally keep only ram 80 ldom; although I soy. a wom.n yesterday name it, 
or twin 1 know a man paying 7 b. «d. relit rad lie Ml, Lady Eveiuuid.— Y ou don't think they would 


22097. Lady Eveuard. — You don’t think they would 


sufficient arable laud available in 


would. 

22098. Do the farmers feed the calves well? — Yes; 


..or, distriot in your locality for divieionf-Not tIum , Mm milk sfter (ottnightj ^ 

exactly m Lottcrfraek, it is m the district. It is m m ilk is wretchedly poor 

Tullo, nil, nit live miles from UdMnek, awl hi Sh™. not. The Chaiumm— T he quality of the milk that 


Tulin, about five miles from LeUer Truck, and in Slieve- 
rook, which is ton miles distant. You would not got 
milk them in the winter at any price. 

22088. If your Association were disposed to order a 
milk diet, for invalids you would find a difficulty in 


procuring it?— It would lm impossible at times. butter fat?— Yes; ‘very poor. 

220(19. Although the question of price might not 22101. Are there many li 


is raised in the district is singularly poor? — Yes. 

22100. I can quite understand if the stock are impro- 
perly nourished, and have not had artificial food that 
the milk, that, they yield would necessarily be poor in 


w . • Altnnugh the question or puce aligns not 2 2101. Are there many labourers’ cottages in your 
comp m at all?— Yes. parish?— Only one 

. 22070 - yon thought of any scheme which would 2 2102. To what purpose is the land attached devoted? 

increase the supply available, other than the division _ A litfcle tm Ifc ^ bad land . j don . t know 
of the land?— No. Of course there was a suggestion how it was paS9ed . There is a cow on it. 
made ,m to ttival Councils taking up the matter. 22103. Would tho su rplu8 milk g0 to tbe relicf of the 


maac as to itnrni t,ounei|B ta ring np trie matter. 2 2103. Would tho 8U rpluB milk go to tbe relicf of the 
ikmPtimcH the Master of the. Workhouse him te give a neighbours?— Tlio labourer has not enough for his own 


substitute for milk to tho inmates of the hospital. 
22071. Thnt, I believe, is the most conclusive proof 


family. 

22104. Lady Eveuard. — How much would a 


that can possibly be wMnced us to the absolute scarcity (lbout her0? _s 0 me would give five quarts in the day. 
of milk m tins district?— Y es I hero is a contract for 22105. D r . Moorhead.— T he whole day?-Yes. 

the supplying of milk to the workhouse, although 2 2106. Morning and evening?— Yes; but if well fed 

» ll 'Pi 1 -™ 1 ^ lnr ° ’ H ''r.1 ., , , they would give eight or nine quarts. 


Ikp supplying of milk to the workhouse, although 
®i. Borlinm said there is not. 

22072. This is n case in which the persons who under- 
took to fulfil the contract are not able to fulfil it? — 
They could not do it. 

22078. It seems idle to ask any question about the 
upplioation of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order in a 
district like this?- -It is only in force a fortnight. 


22107. Lady Everaud.— W hat breed of cows have 
you got about your place? — They are these horrible 
little “ crabs "—I dont know what they are. 

22108. "What cows have you yourself? — Shorthorns, 
and we also have a Jersey. 

22100. Do, they give more milk than you have 


22074. In view of the fact that eighty per cent, of stated _J five qu J 9 f n the day?-Yes; they 'are good 
win cows are kept in tho homes of the people? — That , f . 


ia the fault of the Sanitary Authority. 


’•ows, and well fed. 

22110. The Chairman. — Is the belief well founded 


22075. J am afraid it is tlie fault, too, of the economic ^ the Bllorthorn cr0SB i s nofc sufficiently hardy to live 
oondifaons undor which the people live?— Well, of t ho roueh treatment cows get from the ordinary 


wmtrons undor whioh the people ive?~WeU, of tho rou gb treatment cows get from the ordinary 
««ss, it II tile roiilo »™ hclpoil to build bytes t , ot Basil l.older?-I dot tbtok they would 
would certainly bo a great improvement. .. 0 


22078. Obviously, that is a burning necessity in this 
district? — Yes. The Parish Committee could do 

nothing with J260. 


22077, And I suppose the effort they make is to 


22111. It is necessary to provide a hardier breed' 
of cattle to Btand the treatment to whioh they are 
subjected?— Yes. 

22112. Lady Everard. — H ave they ever tried tlis 


^tribute it over as largo nil area as possible? — Yes. Kerry cow in this part? — Yes. 


Thoy will give. HI or £2 or £1). 


22078. And the neb result is, that although it may ouo ourselves, and it \ 


22118. How do they do?— I don’t know. We had 
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Mr. M. Joyce; — I had Kerries, and they did very 
well. 

22114. The Chairman. — "Why were they abandoned, 
Mr. Joyce? — They turned fat, and I got such a price 
that I disposed of them. 

22115. The Chairman (to Miss McDonnell). — Is there 
much tuberculosis' in your district? — Not very much. 

22116. Not an undue proportion? — I don't think there 

22117. Are you obliged, Miss McDonnell, to order 
milk for some patients from time to time? — You can- 
not get milk. 

22118. Mr. Wilson. — You keep cows yourself? — Yes. 

22119. And your neighbours get milk? — Not from 
me. I have only enough for myself. I have sixteen 
in my brother's house. 

22120. You have not thought of going in for the 
trade of supplying milk in the district? — No. 

22121. The Chairman. — If one were to aim at supply- 
ing a large area with milk, a person would need, in 
view of the fact that the milk yield is so low, to keep 
an enormous number of cows to carry on the trade? — 
Yes. 

22122. And that must add to the difficulty of dealing 
with the problem in this locality? — Yes. 

22123. You think the people appreciate the value of 
milk as a food? — Yes. They long for it. 

22124. And if it were available that they would use 
it?— -Yes. 

22125. Because we heard of districts where people 
did not appreciate it, and where children in hospital 
could hardly be induced to take it? — In Letterfraok 
they love milk. 

22126. Lady Everard. — Do they use milk powder at 
all? — I never heard of it. 

22127. Do they use condensed milk in your district? 
—No. 

22128. We had professional evidence that milk 
powder is very good. Are any goats kept about your 
district? — Yes, but they are wild goats, and the people 
kill them and eat them. 

22129. You do not keep goats that will milk? — No. 

22130. We were told to-day of a goat that gave five 
quarts of milk daily? — We have no goats. 

22131. You think they would be an advantage? — Cows 
are a greater advantage; and goats are such horrible 
little things that they go over walls and trespass. 

22132. You could tether them and hand-feed them? 
— Yes. 

22133. That might be a solution of the problem for 
the poor cottier? — I don’t think they will ever take to 
goats. 

22134. The Chairman. — They have not been educated 
.to use a goat for milk? — No. 

22135. Lady Everard. — I am speaking of people who 
cannot afford to keep a cow? — Yes. 

22136. The Women’s National Health Association 
has been appointed by the Department to provide 
goats, and an Irish Goat Society is in existence? — 
There is a woman in Maam, and she is very anxious to 
get a goat. She was talking to me about it. 

22137. There is an Irish Goat Society established, 
and they are going to provide a supply of goats. Do you 
keep a Jubilee nurse? — We have got a district nurse — 
a midwifery nurse. 


22138. Is sbe a certificated nurse? — Yes. 

22139. Dr. Moorhead. — Have you thought out any 
plan yourself of relioving this acute distress? — Only to 
give the people more land, and they will keep more 
cows, and they will have the milk all the year round. 

22140. And you think they would devote the land to 
the purpose of producing milk? — I am absolutely cer- 
tain of it. 

22141. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Do you think the 
circumstances of the people are worse or better than 
they wore years ago? — Much about the same. They 
had a good deal of labour, and I think that was not 
very good. 

22142. The Chairman. — They went into the market 
to sell their labour? — They went to anyone that 
employed them. A good many worked for Mr. Murphy - 
Henry, and neglected their land. 

22143. Lady Everard. — Is thore much labour given 
now at Kylemore? — A fair share. 

22144. The Chairman. — Now that labour is limited 

have they got bade to the cultivation of their land? 

Yes. 

22145. And there has been an improvement from 
that point of view? — Yes; they all have beautiful crops 
this year. 

22146. Has any effort been made to produce crops for 
the feeding of cattle in winter and spring? — No. They 
are commencing to grow mangolds, and turnips, and 
cabbage. That is within the last four or five years. 

22147. Arc they growing cabbage as a food for their 
cows? — Yes. 

22148. What sized farms are there in your district?— 
Three to ten acres, and some fourteen and sixteen acres. 

22149. On these ten-acre farms, I suppose there would 
be a considerable portion of the land that would not 
be arable? — Yes. 

22150. Wild mountain land? — Yes, and rocks. 

22151. You have not seen any attempt made by the 
Instructors of the Congested Districts Board or the 
Department of Agriculture to grow these catch-crops 
that produce such an enormous amount of food for a 
small expenditure? — I have read something about 
them. 

22152. We have seen them grown in Kerry County, 
which is somewhat analogous to this, and they seemed 
to be doing well. We have seen a luxurious crop of 
rape growing in quite as wild a district as this. One 
would ambition the introduction of these methods into 
this region. Do you ever have a conversation with the 
Instructor?— Very seldom. 

22153. Are there Instructors under the Congested 
Districts Board giving instruction in this district? — 
They have not in Letterfrack. I have written to them 
to come down. Thero was Mr. Smith, who used to 
come, hut that was about tillage. 

22154. He was not interested in any question that 
bore on pasturage or dairying? — No. 

22155. And, undoubtedly, the land not being prolific 
and the pasturage poor, it is desirable to improve the. 
quality and quantity of grass for improving the yield 
of milk of the cows? — Yes. 


Mr. John M. Lyden examined. 


22156. The Chairman. — You are a resident of 
Clifden, Mr. Lyden, I understand? — Yes. 

22157. Are you engaged , in agriculture? — I do 
farming. I do nothing in tile way of agriculture. 

22158. Do you keep any cows? — -Yes. 

22159. Do you keep them for your own use, or do 
you sell the milk? — When we have an over supply Sve 
sell it. V 

22160. That would occur only in the summer time? 
— It occurs every day of the year. 

22161. Whore do you sell it? — The people come into 
the house to buy it. We don’t make a trade of selling 
it, but we try to accommodate our neighbours. 

22162. It is for the town population you cater in 
that way? — Yes. 

22163. How far is your farm from the town? — I 
have several farms — one is a quarter of a mile, and 
another a- mile and a quarter, and another seven miles 
from the town. 


22164. What sort of stock do you raise on these 
farms? — Do you mean milkers? 

22165. What I want to know is what proportion of 
the land you hold is devoted to the production of milk? 
— Probably about one-eighth. 

22166. You devote one-eightli of tlio land which you 
have in your own hands to the production of milk? — 
Yes. 

22167. May I inquire for what reason you devote 
such a limited quantity to the production ot milk — 
is it because you have not a sufficient demand, or 
because store stock are more profitable? — No, sir, but 
the inconvenience of the farms. . 

22168. You utilise the portion of the land which is 
nearest to the town for the production of milk? — Yes, 
almost absolutely. 

22169. And on the farms more remote from the town 
you don’t raise milk, beoause you are not resident 
there? — Yes. 
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22170. From the experience you liava, do you think 
the production of milk would be as remunerative as 
the keeping of store stock? — I think it would. It 
would depend on the location of the land and the fact 
of a man living on the farm himself. 

22171. I was wanting to argue from the particular 
to the general, if one may. What would be possible 
in your case might also be possible in other cases? — I 
■ daresay it ought. 

22172. What I wanted to know is why other people 
who are resident on their farms don't devote more of 
their land to the production of milk? — They have not 
a good strain of milkers to begin with. 

22178. Obviously the milk yield of the cows would 
be a very important factor in the financial results 
arising from the keeping of dairy stock? — Yes. 

22174. What class of cows do you keep? — I have a 
variety of them. I have a shorthorn. I have a cross 
between a shorthorn and a Hereford. I have another 
cow of the old breed, and I have got a Galloway. 

22175. A pure-bred Galloway? — The purer the breed 
so much the worse for the milk strain. 

22176. Which of these is the best dairy servant? — 
The shorthorn is a good milker, and the Hereford is 
a good one too, but they have to be highly fed. Out 
in country places these cattle cannot be properly fed. 

22177. Why? — The farms are too poor. 

22178. Why could not the farms be improved? — In 
the first plaee the people have not the land. 

22179. You moan they have not got the soil to 
operate on? — Yes. 

22180. But even the worst of it could be improved 
by improved methods of treatment? — It would, to a 
certain extent, but the people have not got good land 
outside. 

22181. I don’t suggest that you could raise it to the 
standard that exists in other places, but you could 
improve it relatively to what it is at the present 
moment? — How con you do so without means? 

22182. I am assuming that the means are available? 
— I don’t see them. 

22188. If the farmers were in a position to raise the 
milk, they could increase the milk yield? — You can do 
it good enough by means. 

22184. One of the drawbacks in the dairy trade in 
this district would be the very light milk yield from 
the cows? — Yes, certainly. 

22185. What I would aim at would be a different 
method of treatment of the land whereby the yield of 
these cows would be increased? — There is no use talk- 
ing of land outside Clifden. It is barren land. When 
you go a mile outside Clifden, you have no land. 

22186. Will you pardon me for saying that we have 
seen with our own eyes beautiful catoh-orops growing 
in land which is no better than the land surrounding 
Clifden. Wo have seen them in the worst part of the 
Kerry mountains by the introduction of methods that 
never have been in practice in that locality until a cer- 
tain gentleman induced the land owners there to alter 
their methods. What I want to convey to you, as a 
leader of public opiniou in this locality, is that an 
alteration of the methods in regard to the cultivation 
and management of the land would, in some degree, 
solve the difficulty into which we are inquiring? — That 
is right; but take a poor man in the country paying 
£3 or .£4 a year rent, and we lecture him what to do, 
and he says, “How can I do it? I have not cattle; 
I have no manure either, and I am not able to buy 
artificial manure.” 

22187. Wo have learned from other witnesses, and 
I daresay you will probably subscribe to the view, 
that owing to a change in the breed of cattle that are 
raised in the county at the present time, more money 
is available by the sale of the cattle than for those 
that were heretofore bred, and that money o.ught to 
go into the land on which the cattle wore raised? — The 
present store cattle are pretty good, but our mountainy 
farms are no use now. 

22188. Why? — Our cattle are not old enough to eat 
the strong mountainy grass. It might be a bit of a 
change from December to March, but after that the 
mountain farms are no use. 

22189. They won’t keep the cattle going?— No; it is 
only making them worse. 

22190. But still, for some cause, the view is held 
that the cow-ke6pers of this locality object to have the 
Galloway bulls removed? — They do in the way of store 
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22191. That is exactly the reason? — I have not been 
following up the matter for some years. We had short- 
horns here. 

22192. What is the result of the shorthorn cross? — 

They were very nice milkers for anyone that could 
feed them well, but not suitable for store cattle. The 
buyers come to Connemara for the black hornless 
cattle. 

22193. I take it that they must get more for the 
black hornless cattle than for the shorthorn cross? — 

Tlie recent shorthorn cross was softer than our own 
old breed. They were too soft for this country. 

22194. Were the progeny of these bulls unsuitable 
for the climate? — They were unsuitable for the land. 

22195. You think the pedigree shorthorn was too 
finely bred for this country*? — Yes. 

22196. How did the Galloway-cross cow milk for you? 

— They turned out right enough at the commencement, 
but there is too much in-breeding. They are getting 
smaller also. 

22197. Notwithstanding these adverse conditions, the 
farmers still want the Galloway bulls? — I will tell you 
the reason; the principal source of industry of the 
tenant farmers about is that they sell two or three or 
four cows together — they get the money in one pull. 

That meets the landlord and the shopkeeper. The 
farmers rear these on the offal of the farm. They don't 
sell turnips or oats. 

22198. Do they grow any root crops to supplement 
the food of the cattle in the winter season? — They are 
going in very much for mangolds. 

22199. There are more mangolds grown than there 
were some years ago? — Yes. 

22200. And you think that is desirable? — Yes, they 
are a very profitable crop. 

22201. There is no reason why the farmers in your 
locality would not go further and go in for more modem 
methods of cattle feeding, by the production of these 
green crops, to which we have referred? — Rape is an 
excellent winter food. Vetches for summer are very 
desirable, but I don’t see any of them latterly, but to 
my mind they are. good feeding. Rape comes in in 
winter, and the cows give a large yield when they get 
rape. 

22202. That is exactly the point in which I see some 
possibility of improving the quantity of milk without 
altering the number of cows that are kept, and, 
manifestly, the extremely light yield of milk is an 
enormous deterrent to anyone who undertakes dairying 
in a county like this? — He cannot attempt it. 

22203. Have you ever tried the Hereford? — No, but 
I have a cross from the Hereford. They say that the 
pure Hereford is not a good milker. I have got a cross 
and it is a good milker. 

22204. Is the crossbred Hereford as good a milker as 
the cross-bred shorthorn? — Yes, equally good. I think 
the cross-bred Hereford is the best, but my animal may 
be exceptional. She milked up to the day before she 
calved. 

22205. Have you any reason to complain of the 
quality of the milk? — I have no reason to complain 
about it. 

22206. Because we, have been told that the quality 
of the milk produced in this district is extremely poor. 

Do you ever churn any of the cream? — Yes. It is not 
a very good butter country about here. 

22207. Butter fat would not be plentiful in the milk? 

—No. 

22208. Have you any opinion as to what quantity of 
milk would produce a pound of butter? — No. 

22209. What is your view with regard to the means 
whereby this problem might be improved or relieved 
or remedied — tlie scarcity of milk in the district? — The 
Parish Committee under the Congested Districts Board 
have been very successfully working to improve things, 
and if they got an increase of funds it would certainly 
be very desirable. 

22210. To what extent do you suggest an increase of 
the funds? — ^100 to each parish. I am not a member 
of the Parish Committee myself. I really think it is 
well laid-out money. 

22211. I do not dispute that for a moment, but I 
am afraid we can hardly look for any immediate relief 
from methods of that kind. I should think we would have 
to look for something on a more co-operative basis?— 

That is one suggestion I have given you. The building 
of byres is highly desirable. 

22212. I take it it would be manifestly impossible 
for these . people to undertake these structural altera- 
tions without getting advances from some source? 
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— They could not-. They must get a loan. 1 don't like 
to see money given for nothing. I would prefer if 
they could get a loan, not a grant. 

22218. What sum do you think would be sufficient 
to make reasonable provision for the proper housing of 
their stock outside their own dwelling-house? — "With 
their own assistance they ought to build a nice place 
for £5. I would not be in favour of giving tUem any 
money unless they assisted themselves. 

22214. I am quite with you in that; but what I do 
feel is that it would be a hardship to insist on 
these people complying with a certain Order, without 
placing at their disposal the means of carrying out the 
Order? — Yes. 

22215. You think sums varying from £5 to UlO 
would be sufficient? — Yes, if they did themselves as 
much in labour. 

22216. You think that- would be oue of the first 
essentials to improve the conditions under which the 
cows are kept? — Decidedly. 

22217. And it would also be a condition that would 
enormously improve the sanitary condition of the 
people's houses? — -Yes. 

22218. An enormous gain to the people themselves 
and to the community at large? — Yes. I may say that 
I am myself in favour of winter dairying. 

22219. Have you any means to suggest whereby that 
could be developed? — Yes. In the case of a person 
who has two or three cows on the farm, it could be 
managed that some would calve in December, some in 
March, and some in May, but, as a rule, they all calve 
in April about here. 

22220. That is owing to the fact that the people are 
apparently under the impression that they have no 
food suitable for the feeding of cows at this particular 
period when they need it? — There is no time so cheap 
to feed the milk as in December. 

22221. I only wish I could get that idea into the heads 
of people engaged in the dairying industry in this 
country. I am glad to know that you subscribe to 
that theory? — Yes. 

22222. Mr. Wilson. — I disagree, on the present 
method of farming? — On what ground do you disagree? 

22228. On the ground that I am in the dairying 
business myself? — You are aware that I belong to 
Clifden. Where do you belong to? 

22224. From quite a different part of the world? — 
That is where the difference comes in. 

22225. The Chairman. — W hat system would you 
advocate, Mr. Lyden for winter dairying? — You could 
arrange about the calving of the cows. 

22226. What food would you suggest should be raised 
on the farm? — Mangolds, principally, and cabbage. 
There are no better foods for cattle, to my mind, and 
also hay. Mangolds are the best for milkers. 

22227. Mr. Wilson. — D o you mean to say that with 
hay in the summer time, in the meadow, and with 
root crops, cabbages, etc., in December and January, 
it is cheaper to feed them in January and December 
than in mid-summer? — I have said no such thing — I 
said April and March. April is not mid-summer. 

22228. I beg your pardon. If I have misunderstood 
you I take, everything back, but what I thought you 
said was, it was cheaper to feed them in mid-winter 
than in summer? — I said, that- it w-as cheaper to feed 
them in December than in April. 

22229. If that is what you said I am disposed to 
agree. You don’t suggest that winter dairying under 
present methods is cheaper than summer dairying? — 

22230. That is all I want? — Anyone knows that. 
22231. The Chairman. — Milk can be produced in the 
winter? — Yes, to a certain extent, by careful manage, 
raent. 

22232. Have you any other suggestion to make now 
with regard to that? — No. 

22233. Dr. Moorhead. — D o you manage to keep up 

the supply of milk yourself all the year round? Yes. 

22234. You never have any surplus milk? Yes. 


22235. You never have any milk on hands that you; 
cannot sell? — If we had tons of it. we could sell it. 
You never knew anything to equal the demand for- 
milk. We don’t make it a business to sell it, but I 
have a sort of taste for milch cows. 

22236. You think there is a great scarcity of milk in 
the district? — There is no doubt about it. 

22237. The Chairman. — Even at this period of the 
year, would there be a scarcity in the town? — Not in 
the town, but in the country even in this da*y of the 
year; but in Clifden in the spring it is very scarce, 
too. 

22238. You are not able to supply all the milk you 
could get a market for in the spring? — No; we don’t 
go in for the business. 

22239. Dr. Moorhead. — What is the general price of 
milk? — About threepence a quart in the winter and 
twopenee-halfpenny in the summer. 

22240. Mr. Wilson. — You say that every day of the 
year you have some milk to dispose of to your 
neighbours ?— Yes. 

22241. So, in a way, you are in the trade? — No. 
22242. You come under the Dairies and Cowsheds 
Order? — If that is anyway troublesome, we will have 
nothing to do with it. 

22243. I think you said that you had four cows in 
milk pretty nearly all the year round? — They are not 
in milk all the year round. I think wo have four giving 
milk now. 

22244. And you are working for a calf -or two 
coming in in the autumn? — We expect a calf in 
December. 

22245. To keep up the supply of milk for the winter? 
— Yes, for our own household. 

22246. It is for your own family you produce the 
milk? — Practically. 

22247. If you have five cows in the summer and only 

one in the winter time ? — I might have five to-day 

and only three next week. I sell and buy them some- 
times. 

22248. That must mean a great fluctuation in the 
amount you have to sell? — We don’t care about the 
selling of the milk. 

22249. But still if you have one or two cows at 
certain times which supply your own family and at 
another time five or six cows in milk, you have a very 
large surplus at certain periods? — Yes. 

22250. How much milk would you sell in the day? — 
I never kept an account. It is just more for amuse- 
ment than anything else I sell it. 

22251. You do not make your living off it?— Not at 
all. It won't pay for the servant man. 

22252. Could you make any comparison between dry 
stock and dairying as a business proposition on your 
own farms?— Dairying would be much more profitable in 
the hands of people who could manage it themselves and 
properly look after it-. If a man had a good farm of 
land convenient enough dairying would pay him better. 
I hat- is my opinion. 

22253. You think that the small man in this district 
could make dairying pay better than dry stock?— Yes, 
if he has a suitable farm. 

22254. “ Suitable” may cover a multitude of sins, 
is there a suitable farm within reach of Clifden?— 
rrM 6 a *t ? ot many ' There is no good farm near 
Uifden that a man could live on, without- assistance 
from America. 

22255. If you combined a number of them together 
it could be done?— My idea is to increase the holdings 
and put them together. My idea is to increase the 
three acres into ten acres. 

22256 These tiny holdings of three or five acres, you 
could get economic holdings out of them by bulking 
them together?— I have to learn how you can bulk 
three or four farms together, without putting two 
people out. 6 

22257. That is what the Congested Districts Board 
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Dr. Joseph B. McDonnell examined. 


222u9. The Chairman. — I understand, Dr. McDoi 
null, you have experience in another hemisphere ths 
the one in which we are located? — Yes. 

22260. We would be glad to have your views on tl 
particular problem into which wc are inquiring. Y< 


are resident in this district now? — Yes, quite close to 
Clifden. I used to live in Letterfrack. 

22261. You are familiar with the circumstances of 
the people? — Yes, more in Letterfrack than here. 
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22262. You are interested in land as well, are you? 
—Yes. 

22263. Do you produce any milk other than what 
you require for yourself?— No. 

22264. We would bo glad to know what would be 
the yield of one of your cows? — As you heard from 
my sister, we have these shorthorn cows and one 
Jersey, not pure-bred. I think they give from fifteen 
to sixteen quarts of milk in the day, and a very odd 
cross-bred Galloway gives nine, ten, and twelve quarts. 

I sold one, and guaranteed if she was properly fed 
ahe would give nine quarts a day, and she did. 

22265. Your experience would go to show that even 
under the boat conditions, the oross-bred Galloway 
would yiold one-third less than the shorthorn? — Yes. 

22266. Is the quality of the milk any better? — My 
experience of the milk of the Galloway is that it is 
not poor. There are nine Galloway cows in Kylcuuore, 
and I have tostod the milk for butter fat, and it is 
very rich. 

22267. What percentage of butter fat did you get? 

-I have not the figures with me. I think it was most 
respectable, and it was produced without hand-feeding. 

22268. Of course, the land at Kylemore is good? — It 
is reclaimed bog. 

22269. It has boen treated and improved by culti- 
vation and tillage? — Yes, in the past, but not recently. 

22270. Has there boen any application of artificial 
manure? — We have just, begun to do so. I think basic 
slag is the thing for that kind of land. Even in the 
uplands in this country, which are not bog, I think 
the slag is just ns good as the ordinary phosphates. 

22271. Have you tried it on the limestone land? — 
Yes, but it was not on a largo enough scale to enable 
me to demonstrate its offoct. As to the question of the 
milk and tho quantity of milk in this district, these 
Galloway cross cattle when they reach tho age of two — 
when they have made their mouth, and are able to 
masticate — from November to the middle of February 
they do remarkably well on the mountain sedges. 

22272. And they can make out their living without 
leoviug it? — Yes, for that time. Leave them on it 
after that, and they will melt away. Those are the 
three difficult months of the year to keep them over. 
If you give them some little hay in March, then the 
farmers get a good price for these, and Leinster men 
come and buy them. 

22273. And that is the reason of their popularity 
in tho district? — Yes. 

22274. The people can keep them for the winter 
season without any strain on their resources? — Yes. 
The Angus cross they cannot keep so well. I remem- 
ber the old breed of long-liorn cattle in this country. 
We had no banks, and tho people invested their money 
in them, and they used to sell thorn up to five or six 
years of age. I suppose a miserable little thing that 
you go to buy in tho fair — the yearlings — would run up 
to £7 or .£8. No one over makes tho same profit out 
of them again. 

22275. There is a tremendous run on them, and they 
are very popular? — Yes; and the Leinster men come 
and buy them. The men from Meath and Kildare will 
buy these young Galloways if they get them in fair 
condition in May. If not, they don’t touch them. 
They fatten them, and if not they go to loss. 

22276. It is obvious that the introduction of this 
particular breed, although it has been reproductive in 
the matter of money to the people, has reduced the 
milk supply because of its being a non -milking breed? 
— That is quite true. 

22277. Mr. Wilson. — Would it also be true that it 
reduced tho milk supply by turning the peoplo's atten- 
tion to the grass rather thau to the tillage? — Of course, 
the population of this country has gone to the dogs. 
If you saw a market day at one time in this little town 
of Clifden, the streets would bo full; now you could 
drive half a dozen motor cars through it on Saturday. 
That decrease in tho population would strike the most 
ordinary person. With regard to this milk question, 
my suggestion would bo that certainly the people 's bits 
of land are. not largo enough. If they got these wretched 
patches for nothing, I don't see how they could make 
a living out of them. I myself have land here in this 
part of the world that I would bo very glad to see 
divided. I have it on the eleven months' system. I 
think that so far as .milk goes people would be 
V0t 7 anxious to have more cows if they had the land. 
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These calves that they feed they feed them awfully 
well. These people who have mountain commonage, 

I must say, bring either oats or hay or some other form 
of feeding to supplement what they get on the moun- 
tain. 

< 22278. The Chairman. — The in-breeding with the 
Galloway has resulted in the cows becoming worse milk 
producers? — Yes. 

22279. In reality tills is becoming more acute as 
time goes on? — Yes. 

22280. And must, if the same system prevails in the 
future, become still more acute ?— Certainly. 

22281. Are there any cross-bred shorthorns available 
in this country at all?— Not now. The Congested Dis- 
tricts Board did supply them about the country, but 
for some extraordinary reason they got rid of them. 

The country people are rather sorry for them. 

22282. Don’t you think the period is now come 
when something of the kind must' be brought-in? — Yes. 

22283. Because the other are coming too close to the 
pure breed? — Yes. 

22284. Mr. Wilson. — If you were given your choice 
amongst the various breeds of cattle for the country- 
side, would you put any of the cattle above the Kerry? 

— I would. The Kerry for this beef business is not 
suitable. 

22285. The Chairman. — The stock of the Kerry cow is 
of little value, and would be almost useless subjected to 
tlie treatment that the Galloway breed do with? — There 
are a lot of gentlemen in this country who go to 
Ballinasloe in October, take the horns off them, and 
some of the gentlemen from Leinster buy them as 
Aberdeen crosses. 

22286. Lady Everard. — Have you ever tried the 
Hereford cross? — I think the Hereford is a good kind 
of animal. 


22287. Mr. Wilson.— The system seems to have 
been to breed out milk and breed for beef. That is 
why I mentioned the Kerry? — That is really what has 
happened. 

22288. The Chairman. — That prevails all over Mayo 
as well as Galway? — All over the east part. In Clare- 
morris and that district they go in for the Angus. 

22289. They, too, are inimical to milk production? 
— The people don't complain very much about them. 

22290. They are not so bad as the Galloway? — No. 

22291. Lady Everard. — I was wondering would a 
Hereford do in this district, because in our county 
(Meath), where a shorthorn would not survive, tho 
Hereford would thrive? — Yes. 

22292. We had evidence yesterday in Galway of a 
pure-bred Hereford as a cross, and each Hereford reared 
three or four calves? — I reared two calves on a Gallo- 
way cow. 

22293. The Chairman. — Your experience has abso- 
lutely demonstrated to us the difference between the 
milk yield of the ordinary shorthorn cross and the 
cross-bred Galloway, and the Galloway works out at 
about one-third of the other breed? — Yes. 

22264. That reduces the milk yield of this locality 
by the process of breeding by one-third? — Yes. 

22295. And a reduction of one-third where milk is 
very scarce leads to something approaching a famine? 
— Yes. 

22296. With regard to the lactation period of the 
Galloway, do they milk as long as the shorthorn? — No ; 
I don’t think they keep milk so long. 

22297. I suppose seven or eight months would be the 
most? — Yes. 


22298. Mr. Wilson. — This young stock that you say 
the farmers get .£8 or £7 for at a year old are locally 
bred? — Yes. 


22299. They are calved around here, and are reared 
up for a year and sold? — Yes. 

22300. They are not calves that were brought in 
from some other area?— No. These animals pass 

through several different people’s hands — the breeder, 
the person who buys them and keeps them for a year, 
and then comes along the feeder. 

22301. Dr. Moorhead. — Does the breeder always dis- 
pose of them at twelve months old? — The small men 
do. 

22802. Where does the man come in who grazes the 
animal on the sedge?— It is sold in June to Buch 
another man as the man who has sold him. He sells 
him to another fellow at the end of the year He has 
the mountain run. 
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22303. The Chairman. — It is kept from December 
to February or March on the mountain?' — Yes. 

22304. Then it comes down and gets a little kind- 
ness, and is sold to the feeder? — Yes. 

22305. Mr. Wilson. — The man who has him for the 
first twelve months has the biggest profit? — No one 
gets as big a profit. In a house with nine children I 
was the means of giving the father a cow on credit. He 
was to pay me back by instalments, and I really don’t 
know what these people would have done otherwise. 
Some of the children were not much beyond the baby 
stage, and I don’t Bee what they would have done for 
mi Ur without the eow. 

22306. The Chairman. — Many of them would have 
had their lives sacrificed, perhaps? — When I did it, I 
did not know the man had these children at all. I must 
say that they did not show any lack of food. They 
were quite healthy -looking. 

22307. Mr. O’Brien. — I notice that it is at the age of 
about fourteen years that the want of nutrition tells, 
and at that time they have got^to be fairly confirmed 
tea-drinkers? — Yes. In the National Schools you will 
find there are not two per cent, of the children having 
sound teeth. The people suffer from indigestion in 
consequence of the tannin of the tea. 

22308. Mr. Wilson. — Is there anything in the way 
of co-operation in this county? — No. This is most primi- 
tive. Catch-cropping is, in my opinion, a most excel- 
lent idea. 

22309. Lady Everard. — We got photographs from an 
Agricultural Instructor in Limerick, who gave us some 
evidence about catch-cropping. The farmers sowed 
hardy greens in his district. They got 57 tons per 
acre on land in Limerick not of a very good quality? — 
That is very good. 

22310. The Chairman. — And that was only the 
winter production? — Yes. 


22311. 'Mr. O'Brien.— D o you think it would be 
possible to have combination where there are a number 
of these very small farmers whom it is very difficult to 
move? — Extremely. I am sick of them. You may do- 
anything you like for them. 

22312. Do you think it would be possible to get them 
to combine together, and for one of them to say, “ I 
will till and put down some green crops to provide food 
for the cow; you keep the cow on your bit of land in 
the summer, and we will combine and get the milk 
together ” — a sort of co-operative farming? — I don’t 
think they would pull together. I am sorry to say it. 

22313. Lady Everard. — We had co-operative grazing 
in County Meath, and it came to a very small price per 
animal? — There is very good land in Meath. 

22314. Miss McNeill. — Do you think that good 
milking goats would be an advantage for winter milk? 
—If the people would keep them they would be excel- 
lent. They would have to keep them tethered, of 
course. 

22315. Would that be a great hardship? — I don’t 
think so. You see them tethered on the railway lines. 

22316. The Chairman. — The trouble here is that goats 
have been kept with another object altogether than 
milk. You have got to educate the people to the fact 
that goats are milk producers, but here they are not so 
regarded at all? — These people who live in the moun- 
tain districts keep goats and milk them, and make 
butter out of them. I know there are people who milk 
goats. 

22317. In other places they let them run wild on the 
mountain's? — Yes. They only milk them when they 
can eateh them. 

22318. Which is not often? — No. 

Thank you very much, Dr. McDonnell, for your 
evidence. We are very much interested in the 
information you have given us. 


The Commission then adjourned to Mallarany on the 18th instant. 


THIRTY-NINTH DAY.— TUESDAY, 18th JUNE, 1912. 

The Commissioners met at the Railway Hotel, Mallaranny, at 11.30 o’clock, a.m. 

Present : — P. J. O’Neill, Bsq. (Chair man) ; Lady Everard ; Miss Margaret McNeill . 
Sir Stewart Woodkouse, m.d. ; George A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s.i.; Alec. Wilson, Esq. ; 
and. Dermod O’Brien, Esq. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Myles Staunton examined. 


22319. The Chairman. — You are a member of the 
Urban District Council of Westport, I understand, Mr. 
Staunton? — Yes, sir. 

22320. From whence does Westport derive its milk 
supply?— From small farmers in the vicinity of the 
town. 

22321. Are there any cows kept in the town? — Yes. 

22322. How many? — I cannot say. 

22323. What proportion of the milk supply would be 
raised within the urban area? — Not more than one- 
fourth. 

22324. Has your Council put into operation the pro- 
visions of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — Yes. 

22825. Have you appointed an officer? — Yes. 

22326. And he reports, I take it, from time to time 
as to the condition in which he finds the dairies? — Yes. 
We have the Order in force only about twelve months. 

22327. Have you ever been obliged to institute a 
prosecution in order to enforce the recommendations 
your officer made? — No. We have had no prosecutions 
at all. He often reported on the insanitary state of 
the cowsheds,; and orders were made to have them 
remedied. 

22328. Was -hfe able to succeed in inducing the cow- 
keepets to conform with the conditions required by 


repeatedly remonstrating with them? — I think so; but 
the farmers in Westport are a very small class with 
small portions of land, and I don’t think it pays them 
to sell milk. Their land is small and poor, and they 
have to hand-feed their cattle. 

22329. And consequently they have a very 
restricted milk supply in this district? — Yes. During 
the winter and spring there is always a shortage of 
milk. 

22330. With the result, I presume, that it is 
extremely diffioult for the poorer classes to obtain a 
continuous supply in the winter and spring months? — 
Yes; they are often without milk. 

22831. Is there a trade in milk substitutes? — Yes, 
condensed milk . m 

22382. Is it largely sold? — Yes. 

22338. What brands are used, do you know? — There 
are different brands. There are the “ Milkmaid ” 
brand and others. • 

22334. Are the brands used condensed whole milk, 
or condensed separated milk? — I don’t know really. 

22385. Is there any mark on the tin to indicate what" 
are' the contents? — Not that I am aware of. 

22336. But the price differs, I take it?— Yefc. 

22337/ Is th'e trade in the cheaper brbnd greater 
than in the -more expensive brand?— I have a good - 
many' coming 'for the! cheaper brand. ,' . i — > "-rf 
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22838. Utterly regardless of the quality of the con- 
tents? — Yes; they don't know the contents. 

22839. Are any complaints ever made as to the 
quality of the contents of these tins?— I did not hear 
any. 

22840. They are always apparently sweet and in 
proper condition for consumption? — I think so. 

22841. Have you ever traced any outbreak of infec- 
tious disease to the milk supply in your area? — Not in 
Westport, but there have been some outbreaks of 
typhoid fever that have not been traced. 

22342. Was tho milk supply suspected as the cause? 
—Not recently. 

22843. You say that two-thirds of the milk supply is 
derived from outside tho urban districts? — Yes. 

22344. Would you think it right that your Council 
should have power to go out into tho outside area 
which supplies milk to your district, for the purpose 
of ascertaining tho conditions under which that milk 
has been produced? — The District Council has another 
officer appointed, who has to see after this. 

22345. But one knows quite well that officers are 
sometimes less exact in the discharge of their duty than 
they might be, and suppose for a moment — I am mak- 
ing no reflection on the administration — but suppose 
for a moment that tho officer in the rural district was 
a careless man, and his Council were not anxious to 
rigidly enforce the Order, don’t you think a danger 
might arise in regard to the milk supply sent into 
your district? — Yes. 

22346. And under these circumstances would you like 
to have power to sond your officer into the rural district 
to make an examination ? — Yes; if illness should result 
from the milk. 

22847. Would you think it desirable that the entire 
control of this Order, and whatever other OrderB may 
be neoessary, in order to render more efficient and 
hygienic the conditions under which milk is produced, 
should be placed under the control of a central autho- 
rity to ensure uniform administration? — It would be 
much better, but we would not like to interfere with 
the jurisdiction of the District Council. 

22348. I think you miss my point. What I wanted 
to convey is this — would it not be better that a central 
authority should fix the standard to which each officer 
should insist on having the cowsheds improved to, 
rather than allow each officer to form his own stan- 
dard? — It would bo much better. 

22349. You would have a more uniform administra- 
tion in that case? — Yes. 

22850. And each local authority woidd feel satisfied 
that its neighbour was carrying out the provisions of 
the Order in precisely the same spirit as they were? — 
Yes. 

22351. And that you think would be a greater protec- 
tion to the public health? — Yes. 

22362. Are you at all interested in agriculture your- 
sejf? — No. 

22363. You havo no land? — Only for my own use. 

22354. You would have some knowledge of the milk 
yield of the cows in this district? — Yes, a fair know- 
ledge. 

22355. What I wanted to gather from you is this — is 
it your opinion that the milk yield of the cow of to-day 
is lighter than the milk yield of the cow of fifty years 
ago? — It is much worse. 

22356. To what oause do you attribute that? — There 
ia too much cross-hroeding. 

22357. That is exactly the same view that has been 
put before the Commission in other places, Is it 
the introduction of the Galloway bull that you would 
hold responsible for this? — Yes. There should he some 
°f the shorthprn breed. 

22358. The decrease in tho yield is becoming more 
aggravated as time goes on because these animals have 
l>een crossed and re-cro8Bed? — Yes. 

22359. Have you ever formed any estimate as to the 
Quantity of milk these cows would yield during the 
twelve months, or from day to day? — The different 
cows vary very much in their yield. If you have a good 
shorthorn it will give from sixteen to twenty quarts a 
day, and a cross-bred Galloway would give about five 
or six quarts a day. 

22360. The lactation period of the Galloway would 
be very limited? — Yes, very limited. 

22361. The quality of the milk is rather good? — Yes; 
but you would get some of it deficient in butter fat. 

22362. Notwithstanding the fact that they give a 
vet y limited supply? — Yea. 


Mr. Myles Staunton. — 18ifc June, 1912. 

22363. Can you form any estimate, taking, say, a 
dozen cows of the shorthorn and Galloway breeds, what 
would be the difference of the yield?— The yield would 
be double. Twenty years ago there used to bo a very 
good breed of cattle here, but you cannot get them 
now. It is impossible to get them. 

22364. I would be glad to know whether the milk 
yield is gradually becoming worse by reason of the 
repeated crossing with the same class of animal?— I 
believe it is. 

22365. Tliat is exactly what I would have expected 
to happen. Most of the farms about here are small? — 
los. 

22366. Do all the farmers keep a cow for their own 
use? — Yes. 

223b7. The man with from three to five acres of land, 
would he keep a cow? — Yes. If he is able to keep 
any animal at all, it will be a cow. 

22368. A cow is the first animal that is thought of? 

—Yes. 

22369. Is there any effort made to produce succulent 
food in the spring by the sowing of cateh-crops? — Thev 
sow mangolds and turnips. 

22370. They have not gone in for the cultivation of 
rape and greens? — The vast majority don’t. 

22371. We have found in other districts in the eouii- 
try, where the laud is as barren as here, that a great 
improvement has been made by the growing of these 
cateh-crops?— In this district the farmers feed their 
live stock on bran and different qualities of cake, in 
addition to the hay, turnips, and mangolds they grow 
on their lands. 

22372, These green crops are produced in the winter 
season when the land is idle otherwise?— They don’t 
do it here. 

22373. I am rather surprised that the Agricultural 
Instructors under the Department and the Congested 
Districts Board have not done that? — It has not come 
under my observation. You might see occasional 
cases of it. 

22374. One would be justified in assuming that it is 
not done to any great extent? — Yes. 

22375. We have seen in Kerry cateh-crops raised , iu 
bleak and barren localities, which produced beautiful 
food for the production of milk? — They don't do it 
here. 

22376. One rather regrets that? — Yes. 

22377. I take it that the one-cow farmer is himself 
at certain periods of the year without milk for his 
family? — Yes. 

22378. For two and three months at a time? — Yes , 
and some with even two eows may be without milk. 

The cows would run dry at the same time. 

22379. Iu these periods of stress what is the custom 
— what do they do? — Do without it sometimes, and 
sometimes borrow from a neighbour. 

22380. One man's cow is calving iu March and 
another man’s eow in April and another man’s cow 
at another period, and they assist each other? — In some 
cases they do. They must take their tea without milk 
in some cases. 

22381. Is porridge used as a food? — Yes. The 

demand for oatmeal has increased. 

22382. That is quite a healthy development, but, of 
course, without milk, porridge is hardly such a palat- 
able food? — It is not. 

22383. Have you thought of any scheme that would 
relieve the condition of things in this locality? — Yes. 

I will tell you what we did in Westport Quay. This 
locality is in such a position that you cannot get milk. 

It is bounded on the North-east by the Westport 
demesne and the town of Westport, so there is no 
possibility of getting milk in that quarter. It is 
bounded on tlie North-west by the sea. and there is no 
chance of getting milk there. In the South-west there 
is a possibility of getting a small supply, but there are 
a lot of gentlemen’s residences there and grazing land,, 
and it is impossible to get much milk. On the South- 
east side of the Quay it is all town parks. 

22384. To what purpose is that land devoted?— I 
am coming to that. The late Mr. O’Malley had a lot 
of these parks, and the Westport United Irish League 
and the Urban Council advocated the buying up of 
these parks for the use of these people at the Quay 
for a commonage. These people arc very poor, and arc 
actually starving sometimes. We formed a scheme to 
buy this land, if possible, for the Quay labourers. 

There were thirty-four acres of land. We succeeded in 
getting that land 
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22385. Did you buy the fee-simple or the interest in 
the land? — The interest of the land. 

22386. At a fixed rent? — Yes, we bought the land 
for about £200. 

22387. Mr. Wilson. — Do you mean the Urban Coun- 
cil bought it? — We acted as trustees as private indivi- 
duals, not as a public body. We succeeded in getting 
the land, and then we asked the Congested Districts 
Board to take it. This laud was for a commonage 
for the quay labourers. We wanted to hand it over to 
the Congested Districts Board, so that they would divide 
it, or have it as a .commonage for the Quay labourers 
so that they would have milk. The deeds of the land 
are not ready yet. 

22388. The Chairman. — You have got a lien on the 
land? — Yes. We paid one-fourth of the purchase 

money, aud are prepared to pay the rest of it, and to 
hand it over to the Congested Districts Board to 
divide. 

22389. What rent is the land subject to? — About 
£2 an acre. It is very good laud. 

22390. You are paying £200 for the interest? — Yes. 
Then with regard to the town, what we would suggest 
is this — Lord Sligo’s land will be sold one of theso 
days, and we would suggest that the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board should be asked to parcel out some land 
to the townspeople to rear a cow. At present there 
are several people in the town who have land, but 
they have to pay a very big price for it. 

22391. Mr. Wilson. — This scheme that you have 
been telling us about is not in actual operation? — No; 
we wrote to Lady Aberdeen to assist us in the matter. 

22392. The Chairman. — You realised that unless you 
collared this land when it was offered it might not 
be. available on a future occasion? — Yes. I think 
if it went for public auction it would probably make 
£ 800 . 

22398. It was because it was being bought for a 
public and a benevolent purpose that it went so cheap ? 
— Yes. 

22394. With the result that capitalists or speculators 
did not like to interfere?— Yes. It would not be plea- 
sant for them to do so. 

22395, Miss McNeill. — Will you allow the people 
to graze other beasts besides milch cows? — No. 

22396. The Chairman.— It is only a skeleton 
scheme at present, and you have not fixed on the 
details? — No. 

22397. It affords conclusive proof of the desire of the 
local authority to make an effort to relieve the situa- 
tion so far as the milk supply is concerned. That 
scheme would only deal with what vou call Westport 
Quay?— Yes. 

22398. It would not- be sufficient to deal with West- 
port town? — No. 

22399. And you do suggest that when Lord Sligo’s 
estate is purchased by the Estates Commissioners 
a certain portion of it should be set aside to afford 
a commonage for town cows? — Yes. 

22400. Would you extend that to the country out- 
side?— I think we would get sufficient land in the 
urban area, but if not, we should go outside. 

22401. Mr. Wilson. — About when would you expect 
to be able to put this Quay scheme into action?— On 
account of the land about being sold, we can do 
nothing in the matter. We are offering the land to 
the Congested Districts Board to purchase for the pur- 
pose of dividing it amongst the Quay labourers; or 
making a commonage, 

22402. Miss McNeill. — How many families on the 
Quay?— Sixty-three altogether. Seven or eight of 
these are shopkeepers, and there are twelve people at 
the Quay who have cows for their own use. At the 
presenb moment the vast majority of them are poor 
Stores W ° rk WteU th6y g6t ifc at the Qua y® or ^ the 

22403. Dr. Moorhead.— W here do the twelve men 
vate use 6 ' 1 COWS? ~ 0n bits of ^nd for their own pri- 

22404. Away from this patch altogether?— Yes. 

% ave they it under the eleven months’ 
system? — No; twelve months. 

. 22406. Tie Chairman. — Has the scheme been put 
into operation by the Congested Districts Board?— I 
don t know. 

22407. In Meath County such a scheme has been 
P U f “,f t0 operation, and there, on the division of an 
estate, a certain portion has been reserved for what 
are known as cow parks." The sale went forward 


in the ordinary course. This particular land which 
was reserved is vested in three or four trustees — one 
being the parish priest, and another the Chairman of 
the District Council, and some other local people, and 
it has been vested in them, and is now being actually 
grazed by cows owned by labourers, occupying cot- 
tages in the region in which it is situated? — That is 
in a rural district? 

22408. Yes, adjoining Oldcastle; aud if you wish to 
learn the particulars of the scheme you could write 
to Father Barry, who will give you the details. A 
similar provision has also been made in Limerick on 
an estate there that has been divided, but for some 
reason which the local inhabitants were unable to 
explain, no application has been made for the use of 
the land. — That is extraordinary. 

22409. And the land is now being used by the 
trustees not for the purpose for which it was intended. 
— It is quite different in this case. 

22410. You would be confronted with no such diffi- 
culty as that with which they were confronted? — No. 
We have nineteen or twenty Quay men who contri- 
buted one-fourth of the purchase money, aud they 
are prepared to pay the balance themselves. 

22411. In your case there would be no such misgiv- 
ing in procuring suitable people for the commonage? — 
No, it could not occur iu our case. 

22412. What are the conditions obtaining outside 
the urban area? Are the people small land-owners 
about here? — Yes, except what you call graziers. 

22418. Are there any agricultural labourers without 
laud? — There are. 

22414. Their condition would be even more aggra- 
vated than those who have land, because they have 
no milk at auy season of the year? — No. 

22415. Are goats kept at all in that district?— No. 

22416. Are there any kept wild on the mountains?— 
A few here and there. 

22417. The people don't collect them and milk them 
at any period? — Noti that I am aware of. 

22418. Dr. Moorhead. — We have had it in evidence, 
Mr. Staunton, that in some places where they have 
divided up the estates in this way that it has not 
led to any increase in the milk supply. In case this 
estate of Lord Sligo’s ib divided, would you make it 
obligatory. on the people who get it to keep a cow? — 
They all keep cows. 

22419. Would it not be a wise provision to put that 
in? We have had it in evidence that only two cows 
were kept in an estate where over fifty allotments had 
been made? — You can depend on the people here to 
have a cow. The milk sold is not as good as you would 
expect. You hear complaints about the milk from the 
country district. The people in the town place more 
confidence in the milk they have themselves. In the 
case of the milk supplied to the Union, we find occa- 
sionally prosecutions on account of the milk being 
deprived of its fat, or water being added. 

22420. Have you noticed any ill effects from the 
want of milk in this district? — I think the children 
would be better if they took milk. I regret Dr. Bir- 
mingham is not here to give evidence, because he has 
a very wide experience. Ho often told me that there 
is a great want of milk in the district. 

22421. The Chairman. — We shall be glad to try and 
arrange for his evidence at the most convenient centre 
at which he could attend? — He would be glad to 
attend. I think Dublin would suit him best. His 
evidence would be very valuable. 

22422. We will fry to make arrangements for his 
attendance? — He would be a valuable witness. 

22423. Dr. Moorhead. — Have you any idea if tuber- 
culosis is prevalent amongst cattle in the district? — . 
No. 

22424. Is the Dairies and Cowsheds Order in force? 
— Yes. I don’t think the byres are as well kept as 
they should be. 

22425. The Chairman. — Does ihe custom prevail in 
this region of keeping the cows in the dwelling-house? 
— Not so much now. 

22426. We were told it was quite prevalent in an 
adjoining county? I remember thirty or forty years 
ago when most of the cows were kept in the dwelling- 
houses? — That is all done away with now. 

22427. Mr. O’Brien. — Do the Agricultural Instructors 
under the Department or under the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board go about amongst the farmers here at all? 
— He does. 
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22428. You liava two operating in this district— one 
from the Congested Districts Board and the other 
from the Department of Agriculture? — Yes. 

22429. And they go amongst the smaller holdings in 
the hills?— Yes. 

22430. Do they have any classes?— I don’t think- 
they have — not Agricultural Classes. 

22431. Or lectures in the winter for those people to 
attend, because, of course, in a district like this it 
would be very difficult to get around to these scattered 
little holdings? — I don't think they have any lectures 
or meetings. 

Mr. Edward Cannon. — They used to have classes in 
the Agricultural Hall, but tlioy were not well attended. 

22432. Mr. O’BniEN. — Were the classes held in the 
morning or in tho afternoon? 

Mr. Cannon. — In the afternoon. It is about a year 
and a half ago. 

22433. In my county (Limerick) when the Agricul- 
tural Instructors had tlio classes in the evenings there 
was a larger attendance, but when the classes were 
held earlier in tho day they got no support. 

Mr. Staunton. — Tlio classes would be attended 
better in the villages. 

22434. Mr. O'Bexbn. — A t present if a man wanted 
to improve his byre he has no means of borrowing 
money for a less amount, I think, under the Board of 
Works than £30. I don't know if there is any system 
under tho Congested Districts Board by which they can 
borrow small sums of from £5 to £10 to put their 
out-houses in order. Do you know, Mr. Staunton, if 
there is such a system? — They give free grants. 

22435. These are gifts?— Yes; but tlio people getting 
them must contributo themselves. 

22436. Pound for pound? — Yes; or something of that 
sort. 

22437. Do you think if they had facilities for getting 
small amounts ah a low rate of interest, such as arc 
given by the Board of Works for larger amounts, the 
small farmers would make uso of thorn for the purpose 
of improving their out-houses? — At the present moment 
• pending the. ro-distribution of the land, they don't 
like to embark very much on buildings. 

22488. The Chairman. — They are living in a transi- 
tion stage at the present moment? — Yes. 

22439. Mr. O’Brien. — That must make it consider- 
ably harder for the Inspector to your Council if he 
wishes to get alterations made in the cowsheds? — He 
does not like to bo too stiff with them, because they 
may be removed when the land is distributed. 

22440. The Chairman. — Has any of the population in 
your district been migrated to another county? — No; 
but some of them have been migrated to other parts 
of the county, but very few yet. 

22441. And tlioir holdings would be added to an 
uneconomic holding adjoining? — Yes. 

22442. Mr. O'Brien. — Is there much migratory 
labour here? — Yes, about here, and Achill. 

22443. When these men go away, who does the 
work on the farm? — Tho wives and children. 

22444. And the men don’t come back until late in 
the autumn? — Some come hack early to reap the corn, 
and some remain until November and Christmas. 

22445. Then I suppose there is practically no work 
on the farm during the winter? — Nothing except 
digging up seaweed. Whon the. men are away the 
wives look after the land. You don't see very many go 
from Westport to England and Scotland. 

22446. Do they bring back much money? — Some- 
times £13 or £15, and sometimes very little. 

22447. The Chairman. — They send over money dur- 
ing the season for Jihe family? — Yes, and some of 
them that are well off keep it ail until they come back. 

22448. Mr. O'Brien. — Does that tend to their doing 
very little when they are at home? — They work very 
bard at home. 
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22449. It has not tended to their spending a lazy 
time at home? — No. The lands are not fit to pay 
any rent at all — they are only reclaimed bog, and you 
cannot live on it and pay the rent of it. 

• 2 ™ 50 ; Sir Stewart Woodhouse.— How is milk sold 
in Westport; do the shopkeepers sell milk? — They do, 
in some oases. The country people come in in some 
eases and bring the milk in cans and sell it. They 
sell it at about 8d. a gallon on an average all the vear 
round. 

22451. In Westport town I suppose there is not so 
great a scarcity of milk?— There is a great scarcitv 
amongst the poor. 

22452. Is that through inability to buy, or not hav- 
ing it to buy? — There is not enough of it, and even 
if there was they would not be able to buy Thev 
have not enough of milk diming the late winter months 
und early spring months. 

22453. Speaking of the population of the district 
generally, the great majoritv, I suppose, are small 
farmers? — Yes. 

22454. What proportion are agricultural labourers 
who have no land, and are dependent for their liveli- 
hood on labour? — Very few. 

22455. It might be described as a country of small 
farmers? — Yes. 

22456. Most of whom have one eow?— Yes, or two. 

22457. Dr. Moorhead. — Do they ever bring in the 
eow and milk her in the street?— They bring them to 
the stables in the town and milk them. 

22458. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Is there pasturage 
in the mountain for cattle?— In some mountains there 
is. 

22459. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you think that the people 
here realise the food, value of milk, that is to say, that 
if they have a shilling to spend they get more food 
value by spending it on milk than in any other form 
of food ? — I think they realise that milk is one of their 
best foods. 

22460. You think that supposing a man had milk to 
supply, say, a pint for every member of the family, 
he would keep it and not sell it to someone else?— 

No. The country people always keep their own 
requirements. 

22461. You don’t think they would be tempted to 
soli it if they had a large supply? — No ; they feed 
calves on what they have to spare. 

22462. Sir Stewart Woodhodse.— In the summer 
there is no scarcity? — No. 

22463. Mr. Wilson. — It dairying were carried ou 
during the winter months there would be no scarcity 
at all? — It would be much better. 

22464. The reason the scarcity exists is that dairying 
is not carried on for the twelve months? — There is no 
winter dairying. 

22465. And if winter dairying were established there 
would be no shortage of milk? — There would be a con- 
siderable improvement. 

22466. Are there any co-operative societies about 
here? — No; there is not. 

22467. Mr. O’Brien. — I thought there was a credit 
society or two? — I think there is one in Louisburgh 
and Achill. 

22468. I think that is the only form of co-operation 
there is here? — Yes. 

22469. Mr. Wilson. — If a man has surplus milk you 
say it is fed to the calves? — Yes, generally, or tnev 
churn it sometimes and make butter. 

22470. People make butter at home for the market? 

— Yes. 

22471-2. Have you ever heard it said that a farmer 
would prefer to fill up the firkin with butter before he 
would use the milk for his own family? — Thera are no 
firkins about here. 


Mr. Edward Cannon examined. 


22473. The Chairman. — You are interested in the 
people of Westport Quay? — Yes ; I live among them. 

22474. And you know the condition under which 
taey live? — Yes, very minutely, as a matter of fact. 
22475. Labour is casual there? — Yes. 

"2476. And inconstant.?— Yes 

2 1 


22477. And the result is that at times there are 
periods of great stress amongst the inhabitants of that 
locality? — There are. 

22478. And the milk supply is particularly scarce in 
the winter season? — Very scarce. 

2 
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22479. We lxate had from Mr. Staunton the outline 
of that scheme which has been devised for the purpose 
of meeting the scarcity of milk in regard to the inhabi- 
tants of the Quay? — Yes. 

22480. Do you think that these people realise the 
food value of milk? — I believe they do. 

22481. Are the children there healthy -looking? — No. 
You see poverty reflected in their faces. They are 
pale and of a bad colour. You would conclude from 
their appearance that there was a scarcity of milk. 

22482. You can see it apparent in the physique of 
the rising generation? — Yes. Oftentimes they have to 
drink tea black. I often saw in the winter time people 
with a cup looking to get a drop of milk from their 
neighbours. 

22483. The quantity would be extremely small? — It 
would not feed the eat. 

22484. It is used only as a condiment to colour tea? 
— It is only to give it the name of milk and tea. 

22485. And if there were delicate children it would 
be difficult to procure milk for them? — Yes. 

22486. Is the milk carted around and offered for sale? 
— Yes, but the number of milk vendors is very small. 

22487. Mr. Wilson. — Westport and Westport Quay 
appear to be in one urban district? — Yes; they are all 
within the urban area. 

22488. And you are speaking of the Quay only? — 
Yes. 

22489. What distance are they apart? — There is 
about an English mile between them. 

22490. So although they are under the same urban 
authority they are two distinct communities? — Yes. 

22491. In fact they might be two villages quite 
separate? — Yes. 

22492. The Chairman. — I presume there are no 
villa residences about Westport Quay? — No, but there 
are some distance away. 

22493. And their presence and the occupation of the 
land does not tend in any way to relieve the scarcity? 
— No. 

22494. How is it proposed that those people living on 
the Quay should procure the cows? — There are nineteen 
of them who have subscribed the amount of the purchase 
money, which amounts to about £200, and each of 
them will procure a cow. Of course, they might not 
have the price of the cow on hands, but they will get 
the loan of it from some shopkeepers or perhaps in 
bank. 

22495. Are there any gombeen men in this district? — 
•No. They are nearly all kicked out. 

22496. That is rather a happy change?— Yes. There 
are none about Westport. There are some, I think, in 
Leenane. 

22497. Mr. ‘Wilson. — Can you tell me, if a Quay 
labourer goes to the local shopkeeper or to the bank 
for the loan of £10 for a cow, would he pay it back 
by instalments? — Yes. He. would get a .loan of £10 
from the bank if a solvent man went security for him. 

22498. The Chairman. — What interest would he have 
to pay? — Two and a half or three per cent. 

22’499. Mr. O’Brien. — In the bank? — Yes. 

22500. The Chairman. — That would be extremely low 
in the bank? — They might charge more. 

22501. Mr. Wilson. — -Very often there is a popular 
rate of paying back, Is. in the £, or some definite sum 
like that: you don't know if that applies here? — I can- 
not exactly say what the amount of interest- is. 

22502. You seem very much interested in this par- 
ticular project? — Yes; I was secretary in connection 
with it, 

22503. Is there not this danger in the scheme, that 
the small nien buying the cow may get into the hands 
of persons who would charge them too high an interest 
for the money, and paralyse the whole scheme? — The 
amount of. interest- would -not be very high. There are 
some of them able to buy out of their own savings. 
The borrowing of the money would only apply to seven 
or eight of them. 

„ 22504. The Chairman. — How far would the posses- 
sion of a cow by the nineteen or twenty people affect 
the other forty who have none? — I think these nine- 
teen or twenty, people are about the most deserving 
cases in the locality. 

• 22505. If these twenty cows were provided in that 
locality in the way in which you have indicated, would 
that deal with the milk difficulty in Westport Quay? — 
I cannot say if it would settle the whole matter 
finally. 


22506. What would become of the surplus milk 
owned by these people — will it go into circulation to 
supply the neighbours? — They might retail it. 

22507. Will they? — I believe they will. That is 
what I gathered from talking the matter over with 
them. 

22508. That is what they have in their minds? — Yes; 
after feeding the calves, and they might use the cream 
for churning. 

22509. That is where the difficulty comes in. The 
same thing has occurred elsewhere, that the possession 
of the cow has meant nothing to the neighbour of the 
man owning it? — According to the talk amongst the 
people, one can understand that it is tlieir intention to 
sell the milk. 

22510. Mr. Wilson. — It scorns lo me that you have 
got the skeleton of a most interesting scheme, and 
you want to put the flesh and blood on it, and it 
seems the flesh and blood to put on the skeleton would 
be to form these twenty men into a sort of society 
holding the land in common? — No; unless that is done 
by tiie. Board, with nil acre or two in addition. 

22511. If these men obtained the plot of land for 
their own individual use, the danger would arise that 
the surplus milk would not go to the neighbour— that 
is the evidence we have got in other places? — I don’t 
think it would happen here. 

22512. The Chairman. — There is just this danger in 
what you are foreshadowing. The only advantage, so 
far as I can see, that you would derive from the Con- 
gested Districts Board taking over this particular por- 
tion of land would be that in all probability the interest 
or annuity to be paid, when the purchase was 
effected, would be considerably less than the rent at 
the present moment? — Yes. 

22513. But you have this corresponding disadvan- 
tage — that the Congested Districts Board would impose 
their own conditions on the occupier of the land, and 
they might not see cyo to eye with you, and their 
scheme might not harmonise with yours? — But their 
conditions might be quito agreeable. 

22514. But they might not? — It is all a supposition. . 

22515. There is only one thing to be gained by ask- 
ing the co-operation of the Congested Districts Board, 
and that is to lessen the rent' of the laud? — Yes. 
When they have an authority like the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board over them, they might come to a more 
amicable arrangement. 

22516. You think they would be less likely to have 
friction if an outside authority were governing rather 
than a local? — Yes. Only one-fourth of the purchase 
money has been paid because the title has not been 
made out yet, so far as I understand, and they are 
very anxious to get the Congested Districts Board to 
advance the balance of the purchase money. 

22517. Dr. Moorhead. — I understand you have 
t-liirty-five acres? — Thirty-four. 

22518. To divide? — Not to divide, but to give the 
people an equal right over the whole thirty-four acres. 
Some of them arranged to have it divided, but Mr. 
Doran and Dr. Birmingham, who have taken a great 
interest in the matter, have got them to agree to a 
commonage. 

22519. Is it all good grass land? — Yes. 

22520. WiU any of it be Bet aside for making hay? — 
Yes. There is a fine crop on it at present. 

22521. But that won't be there when the cows are 
on it? — They have not gone into the details o! the 
scheme. 

22522. Miss McNeill. — They made sure of getting 
this piece of land? — Yes. 

22523. The Chairman. — Is hay to be procured at a 
reasonable price in your district? — Yes ; it is very 
plentiful in the Westport market- every Thursday. 

22524. Dr. Moorhead. — What price would it be? — 
It is up to £3 a ton. at present. Of course, in the 
summer time you would be able to get it for Is. lOd. a 
cwt. 

22525. The men would probably have to provide 
their own provender? — Yes. 

22526. The Chairman. — You have not much know- 
ledge of the milk yield of a cow? — We keep a cow 
ourselves. 

• 22527. Is it a cross-bred Galloway?— She is a red 
and white cow. 

22528. She is a cross-bred shorthorn?— She only 
gives about eight or nine quarts in' the day. 
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22529. But that is more than twice the milk yield 
of the black cows in other districts? — That is only for 
the summer. 

22530. Mr. Wilson. — Your own people keep this 
•cow? — Yes. 

22531. What happens when that cow goes dry? — We 
go into the town and get the milk. 

22532. You become a customer them the same as 
any other person? — Yes. 

22533. Dr. Moorhead. — What sort of premises have 
the people who keep a cow at present— have they 
fairly good yards? — Yes. 

22534. There are. no labourers’ cottages amongst 
them? — No. 

22535. The Chairman. — Are there any labourers’ cot- 
tages at all in the Westport Union? — There are four 
or five around the town, and one here and there scat- 
tered through the country. 

22536. Not morn than twenty or thirty altogether? — 
That would bo as many as there are. 

22537. I presume that the great difficulty is the 
farms are so small that it is difficult to get a suitable 
site for a cottage, and, in addition, many of those who 
arc engaged in labour are themselves small land- 
owners? — Yes; as a matter of fact, I saw some of the 
farmers working on the quay in the summer time. 

22588. They eome down to compete with the 
labourers? — Yes, and there is resentment on the part of 
the Quay labourers against the intrusion of the “ coun- 
trymen ” as they call them. Generally, one or two 
of these small farmers go to England or to Scotland 
or America. 

22539. Is thoro much emigration iu this district? — 
Yes. It starts in March and continues right through 
the Bummer. 

22640. Mr. O’Brien. — Do many of the people who 
go to America come back again in the winter? — Not 
from America. As a general rule, the majority settle 
down, hut there is a percentage of them that come 
home after n couple of years — principally girls. You 
know they have come from America by their dress. 

22541. The Chairman. — They don't like to go back 
to America? — No. If they could get an opportunity of 
settling down they would stay at home. There may be 
a young man on the look-out for a wife, and the girls 
who have come from America will have a little money, 
and they will patch up a bargain between them. 

22542. Mr. Wilson. — Will they go back on to the 
land? — Yes. 

22543. Would they prefer a townsman to a country- 
man? — Yes; they would have an easier life in the 
town. 


Mr. EdwaSd Cannon .— 18f ?i Jum, 1919. 

22544. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Do the men 
return from America and settle down? — Not many of 
them. 

22545. The Chairman. — The girls go very young, 
from seventeen to twenty, and come back at twenty- 
three and twenty-four? — Yes; up to twenty-seven, and 
have a certain amount of money. 

22546. And they return to their own locality? — Yes. 

22547. Mr. O’Brien.— I t seems to me that this 
scheme has all the appearances of being a very inte- 
resting one, but one which will have to be very care- 
fully gone into in detail?— Yes. There are three or 
four men who are very capable at the head of it — 

Mr. Doran, Mr. Staunton, Dr. Birmingham, and others. 

22548. There is a self-contained population in the 
locality, and perhaps they are more easily controlled? 

— Yes. 

22549. Having confidence in one oi two individuals 
they look up to them? — Yes. 

22550. They have not the materials for disintegration 
amongst them? — No. Sometimes these people go out 
fishing and hunting. 

22551. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — They must be a 
thrifty people when nineteen of them collected .£200 
amongst them? — Yes. 

22552. When you have to buy your own milk in the 
winter time, what have you to" pay for it?— 2Jd. a 
quart in the winter and 2d. in the summer; but then 
you won’t get an over dose. 

22553. Dr. Moorhead. — Either in quantity or 
quality? — No. 

22554. The Chairman. — I suppose the cream would 
not be flowing from the milk? — No. Sometimes in 
the winter the people of the Quay have to go into the 
town for milk, and search the whole place for it — the 
huxters’ shops— and the children from the Quay go in 
with a can or bottle to get’ a supply. 

22555. Do any of them keep a goat? — One or two. 

They kill them and eat them. 

22556. Mr. O’Brien. — D o you find that any of these 
small huxters that sell milk have ceased to do so 
because of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — No; the 
Order is practically a dead letter in the district. The 
circumstances don’t permit of its actual operation. 

22557. It would mean the abolition of the milk 
supply altogether if the provisions of the Order were 
enforced? — Yes. Wlfafi you get from the huxters, they 
will have their own noi matter what you do. 

22558. And what you get will not be better than 
what they themselves get? — No, and it probably will 
be i^orse. 


The Rev. M. Colleran. Adm., examined. 


22559. Sir Stewart Woodhouse (in the chair). — 
You are Adminstrntor of Achill, Father Colleran? — 
Yes, and rny jurisdiction extends into Mallaranny. 

22560. You have a very large parish? — Yes. 

22561. How long have you been connected with 
Achill? — Practically for five years. 

22562. And you arc intimately acquainted with the 
circumstances of tlxc people? — I know a fair share 
about the subject under discussion. 

22563. Which is mainly the scarcity of milk? — Yes. 

22564. And in what way docs the milk scarcity chiefly 
manifest itself in your parish? — It manifests itself very 
remarkably between the cows grazed by some parties 
and the cows grazed by others. You will see the differ- 
ence in tlio quantity of the milk yield. 

22565. Is that from the, breed of cattle largely? — 
Yes, and partly to tho nourishment and feeding — 
chiefly to tho feeding. 

22566. The quality of the land is poor? — Yes, as 
poor as it can be. 

. 22567. Thoro are different degrees of the poverty of 
the land? — Yes. That is the reason I have made the 
distinction between the quantity of the two yieldB. 

22568. What is the breed of cattle used?— I cannot 
vouch for tho breed. There are some of them like 
these Kerry cows. They are of various dolours — black 
and grey, moss-colour, and they are also red or brown. 


22509. What quantity of milk would each cow give in 
the day during its period of lactation? — These cows 
owned by the poorer people give a very small yield. 

I think I could put it down certainly as a couple of 
quarts morning and evening. That would be a good 
yield, and I think the average yield would be a quart 
in the morning and a quart in the evening. 

22570. Are most of the people themselves small 
farmers? — You can hardly call them farmers except 
that they have a patch of land in this rundale system. 
You might only call them conveniences, as they all 
migrate. 

22571. There are few agricultural labourers m the 
district?— You might call all these agricultural labourers. 

22572. But they are small land-owners?— Yes. You 
can designate them as land-holders, or as labourers. 
You understand what. I mean by the rundale system? 

22573. Yes. Is the rundale system still iin opera-, 
t-ion in Achill? — Yes. 

22574. Is it held under landlords, or has any part of 
it been acquired by the Congested Districts Board or 
the Estates Commissioners?— A small portion by the 
Congested Districts Board, but none by the Estates 
Commissioners. There is a small portion that was 
owned by Archbishop McHale, the late Archbishop of 
Tuam— the third late Archbishop. He bought a bit 
of land that was sold twice since. It was sold to the 
monks, and the Congested Districts Board bought lt- 
from them. It is only a small little bit. 
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22575. What towns or villages are there in your dis- 
trict? — Achill Sound is increasing, but it is very small. 

It is only the nucleus of a town. 

22576. You have Dugort and Keel? — Dugort is called . 

“ the Colony.” 

22577. In these little villages can milk be bought?— 

It is really very hard to buy milk at any time in 
Achill. 

22578. In the case of the majority of these little land- 
holders, does each keep a cow? — Yes, or two of these 
poor little cows. You could almost blow them off your 
hand. 

22570. I suppose these cows have calves about the 
same time? — Yes. I happened to buy a cow last year. 

I went to the Achill Sound fair, and I asked the man 
from whom I bought the cow and he said that she 
was calved for the last twelve weeks, and she has not 
been matched yet, and that is why j am holding her. 

I had not very' much land myself except wild bog that 
I reclaimed. I have about an acre and a half of land. 

I reclaimed all that. It is growing grass seeds and 
clover. I have a nice crop of rye-grass forced by 
manure. I found this little cow to be one of the best 
I ever saw in my life. She is very small, and 1. 
bought her for £7 or £7 10s. She had very little milk 
at the time. Then I got a little feeding for her. In a 
fortnight’s time she got matched, and had a very fine 
calf. She had milk up to the time her time was up. 

I am telling this to show the difference in the feeding. 
She had not a large quantity of milk, but it was 
excellent. 

22580. Dr. Moorhead. — Was she a hornless cow? — 
Yes. She was a brindle. 

22581. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — I suppose we 
might take it that the cattle come into milk about the 
same time. Do many give milk in the winter time? — 

I will give you my experience. Mr. Robins, who keeps 
the Post Office, had a cow, and she dried before she 
was half time, and she was. fed os well as mine. She 
dried four months before she calved, and mine kept 
milking up to the last. It does show a difference in 
the breeding. 

22582. It is in the winter that the milk is scarce? — 
It is scarce at all times, because you have not the grass. 
In Achill Sound the poor people have not any grazing 
at all. They pull the weeds, and feed the cows on 
them. They have to keep the cattle in all the day. 

22583. What provision is made for feeding the cattle 
in the house? — Portly they are let out on the moun- 
tain, and the mountain sometimes is fair and some- 
times very bad. Some people have better mountain 
grazing than others. In the town I live in the grazing 
is gone. 

22584. Do they grow any crops to give the cattle? — 
They grow a little potatoes. They grow chiefly 
potatoes and rye, and a very little oats. The lanil 
won’t grow much oats. It is too poor. 

22585. So that there is most milk from the eows that 
are kept in the houses? — Yes, provided they get good 
feeding; hut if they don’t, they are worse than tho 
cows outside. The poor people cannot afford to give 
them turnips and bran and potatoes. I feed them 
myself on raw potatoes and bran and boiling water 
poured over them. The poor people cannot do that, 
and they only get a little milk, except they have good 
pasture in the summer, bufi there is hardly anyone 
that has that. 

22586. Is there pasture in Achill? — Very little. The 
most comfortable of them that have larger holdings 
may be better off, but really you can hardly say that 
even these have good pasture. 

22587. Do they keep goats in Achill? — No. 

22588. They have an objection to goats? — The 
objection they have, I think, is that they could not 
keep them because there are no fences. Tlie.y keep the 
eows because they keep them night and day in the 
house. They could not leave them out at night without 
watching them, because they_ might go into the oats. 

22589. Goats could be kept in the houRe?— I think 
that would involve trouble. ' 

22590. Are the people kindly towards each other? — 
Most kindly. I have never seen anything like it any- 
where in the world. I don’t think you would find aiiy 
place in the world where the people make common 
cause in assisting each other more than in Achill. Some 
may be short and some starving. If there is a bit of 
flour in the country they will divide it, and the same 
thing applies to the milk and other things. 


22591. When is the scarcity of milk most marked? — 

I think it is always equally scarce all the year round. 

22592. Most of the infants are reared by their 
mothers? — Some are, and some are not. 

22593. Would you not think the vast majority am 
nursed by their mothers? — I think they are. I cannot 
really be sure as to whether the majority are or not, 
but I know that a great many mothers do, and I know 
that if there is a baby in the village or a mother that 
wants milk, the people will do all in their power to 
assist them. They will bring the milk to the mother 
and the baby, and they will bring it without being 
asked, and they will bring tho bread and anything else 
they have, so I am satisfied that if there is anyone in 
want in any way that the people will assist them if 
tlie.y possibly can, and they never charge for what they 
give. 

22594. That speaks well for tho people? — Yes. 

22595. The poor don't get those things on a com- 
mercial basis? — Wo don't go on these linos in Achill. 

22596. The infants don’t suffer? — No, so long as 
there is a drop of milk within miles. 

22507. Is oatmeal porridge used? — Very little. You 
would not get a lialf-stonc of oatmeal in' Achill. 

22598. Do you think it is not appreciated as a food ? — 
They hardly ever use it. 

22599. Were they ever in the habit of using it? — I 
don’t think so. Tlie outs that they grow they hardly 
ever even thresh it except they want a little for seed. 
They give it as it grows to tho cattle, a little now and 
then. 

22600. Mr. O'Brien. — They give it in the sheaves, 
so that tho. cattle eat the straw? — Yes; they give it in 
that way to the horses or to the cows. 

22601. What are the horses used for? — They are used 
for various purposes in different parts of the island. 
They have various customs in different parts. One 
place is remarkable for a knowledge of Irish, and in 
another place inland they don’t speak a word of Irish. 
Some of these don’t speak Irish as in “ the colony."' 
In Upper Achill they speak Irish in nearly every part, 
whereas in Lower Achill they hardly ever speak it. 

22602. Dr. Moorhead. — Farther away from civilisa- 
tion? — Yes, next door to America. 

22603. They speak English there? — Yes. 

22604. And nearer to us they speak Irish? — Yes. 
22605. Sir Stewart Woodh'ouse. — It is the reverse- 
of what one would expect? — Yes, and you would expect 
the same customs in the same places, but they are 
quite different; and the same applies to the horses. 
In Lower Achill the horse is used to carry the turf and 
the seaweed from the shore to the bits' of land. In 
Upper Achill the horse does not do that. The people 
have carts. They don’t use the horses so much in the 
way of carting baskets in Lower Achill. 

22600. Do they make kelp? — No, for the simple 
reason that all the weed they get is quite little enough 
to manure the land. Very rurely they go out into 
tho deep. They cut it on the shore — tho loose weed 
that comes on shore. They seldom go out to the deep, 
except rarely when hard up. They don’t make any 
kelp. 

22607 . I suppose along the. seaboard all the mainland 
is like Achill? — I don't know that. I know all 
Connemara. 

22608. I am speaking of your present parish? — In my 
parish along the Beacoast it is practically the same as 
in Achill. They don’t make any kelp. 

22609. On the mainland part of the parish is there 1 
much arable land? — It is almost on a par with the- 
island. The people are jn pretty much the same 
circumstances. They have these, little, patches of land 
and they all migrate. At present we have 2000 away. 
The children from twelve years up also migrate. 

22610. Miss MoNeill. — What do they do? — Picking 
potatoes. It is a very common thing with us to have 
children going to Scotland. The. migrants are nearly 
all gone now, and they will be away until November;, 
and the children will be picking the potatoes. The 
small children will go with the big ones, and they 
work together. They go from twelve years up. 

22611. So that the children over twelve years are of 
substantial assistance to their parents? — Yes, and up- 
to the present they used to get as much as the older 
children, because they so arrange that the small one 
goes with a big one and gets the. same wages. 

22612. Dr. Moorhead. — The whole household goes? — 
All who are able to go will go. If you have four or 
five in a family going the father will stay at home. 
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22613. Sir Stewart Woodhouse.— ' When tlio 

husbands and the older children go the wives take 
charge of the, farm? — Yes, and I have known cases 
where the wife wont and left the husband ut home 
because lie. was ill. 

22614. She is a real helpmate?— Yes. All in the. 
house who are able to go migrate. 

22616. You have only been five years in this parish? 
— Yes. 

22616. So far as you know, are the circumstances of 
the people, better or worso than they were five years 
ago? — I do notice myself that there is certainly an 
improvement in the material conditions of the people. 
I think they are hotter off than when I ennie. Not long 
ago Mr. Urininia said lie was in Achill, and that lie 
noticed n vast improvement. His opinion would lie 
better than mine. Ho was a Btrangor and he Hnid lie 
was there four or five years ago, and had noticed nil 
improvement since. 

22617. Have you any idea in your mind as to lirnv 
the scarcity of milk could be lessened?—! think there 
is one general remedy, which, if carried out, would 
iinprovo matters. I think if the lands, bad as they are, 
were in the hands of the people, they would be better 
off. 

22618. In what way?— At present some of the lands 
are in the possession of some of the landlords of the. 
island, and, of course, these arc reserved for them, 
selves. These lands are liy long chalks the best in 
the Island. 

22610. What are they used for? — Grazing and tillnge 
too. I believe if the lands were bought, and this 
commonage given to the people, and improved by the 
Congested Districts Board — because I understand the 
Board has power to expend nionoy and improve property 
without expecting anything back for it — it would be a 
great improvement. The Board can spend money in 
tlio improvement of property, especially poor land, 
without expecting any of it hack by way of interest or 
principal. 

22620. Mr. Wit, son. — The less of that the better? — 
I think that after all in a place like Achill, that is so 
bad and poor, wo ought to be as entitled to help as 
people outside. 

22021. Would you like that policy on a large scale?— 
I would not like the system to demoralise the people. 
I would like a fair share, and more than a fair share. 
I have succoeded in getting from tlio Education Office 
and from tlio Board — I believo it is the only 
instance in Ireland — a full grant for the new schools of 
the children, owing to our oxtremo poverty, and what 
I 10 I 1 I 8 good in ono case ought to hold good in another, 
a fortiori. It would bo a good thing if the land were 
bought by the Congested Districts Board and improved 
and fenced. 

22622. Sir Stkwaut Wqouuoukk. — C ould not fencing 
bo done by the labour of the people, without State 
assistance? — Yes, hut you can do very little without 
capital. Any man living from hand-to-mouth cannot 
do much. With this rundnlo system of little patches 
of land here and there it is impossible to do much. 
If the land were striped, and if the Congested Districts 
Board spent something in doing this, whether they 
expected to get it back or otherwise — my opinion is 
that they ought to give* it to us gratia — but even if they 
insisted on getting it hack, it would ho a benefit to 
the people. 

22628. Would you approve of the land being taken 
out of the rmiuttle system and consolidated?— Yes. 
A. little place I have myself I nin caged in. 

22624. Your idea of extending the milk supply would 
lie to increase the. men’s holdings? — That is manlier 
one, because you can iinprovo a fair quantity even of 
bad land. If tlio Board bought out the laud and sub- 
divided it, and gave a little stripe to each man, and 
l>ut a fence around it, it would he very much hotter 
than nt present, and the people would bo more likely 
to have more cows and more milk, and better milk. 

22626. Would not that lie a largo immsnm of land 
Mfonn, to take the land out of the rundnlo system 
and consolidate tlio holdings?- -If you go through Achill 
a«d look round, certainly the population in Acliill is 
VW ,Y large. I don't know the exact figure. 

22020, Do you think the population has increased? — 
I think it is increasing. Before tlio last decade Achill 
was the only portion of Ireland in which the population 
increased, and what was true of the population before 
tno last decade is true, I think, of the last decode. 

22627. Dr. Moorhead. — A 11 increase of population is 
looked upon as a great sign of prosperity? — Yes. The 
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reason, of course, of the increase of population in 
Achill is chiefly due to the fact that they are pooi'v 
people, although it looks paradoxical. 

22028. Sir Stewart Woodhoose. — Do you think if 
they had larger holdings they would grow crops for 
tlie feeding of their cattle in winter?— I should like to 
sec them able to grow sufficient crops, and I think 
they would. 

22629. Mr. Wilson. — You referred yourself to 
improving two acres. Have, you found it possible to 
make a reasonable, pasture out of boglaud?— Yes, I have 
a very fine crop of rye-grass at this moment, but I had 
to spend money. I had to drain the land and put 
lirnu 011 it. 

22080. Is there lime to be had on tlie Island?— They 
get the stones from inside. There is no limestone in 
the Island, but there is never a scarcity of lime. The 
boats going to foreign parts bring stones back for 
ballast. 

22631. I suppose “Foreign purts” would be West- 
port?— I don’t know where they get it. We get lime 
cheap. 

22032. Dr. Mooiiheau. — How do the people build 
their houses? — As a rule, they build their houses with 
lime and mortar. 

22633. Mr. Wilson. — With lime and draining, the 
pasture of Achill could be improved? — Yes, and it 
should bo fenced. If you saw my place three years 
boforo I started you could not understand the change, 
but it cost me a lot of money to improve it. I suppose 
it cost me the best part of .£100. 

22634. Dr. Moorhead. — -For an aero and a half? — 

About two acres-, including tlio house. A man could 
do more with his own help. I never asked them for 
an hour's free labour, as they are too poor. 

22686. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — I take it the 
infants and the vary young children don’t suffer from 
want of milk? — I don’t- say that, but if it is at all pos- 
sible for the people to help them, they will, but you 
might have circumstances in which the children suffer. 

If tlio sweet milk be not in the townland they do 
suffer; but what I want to say is that if a man has 
many young stock he wants the milk himself. 

22636. Mr. Wilson. — Your suggestion is that the land 
is improvable, and the stimulus you think necessary to 
improve it is ownership? — Yes, I would give them a 
commonage. There are thousands of acres of moun- 
tain land that is far better than the land they are 
trying to till. 

22637. You want to leave all in commonage? — I 
would leave it to the Board to divide. 

22688. Dr. Moorhead. — There is plenty of land 
available? — Yes, you have thousands of acres in Lower 
Achill, which is good land in comparison with the bad 
land. 

22630. Mias McNeill. — Do you (hinlc there would 
he any possibility of introducing goats at all?— I am 
afraid not. 

22(540. Because we have had evidence of goats that 
gave, a big supply of milk? — I am aware of that. We 
hud thorn at my father's house, and they were very 
useful for milk and butter, and for the quality of their 
milk. 

22641. Wo have had evidonce of goats that did not 
roam and which were fed in a little shed, giving a good 
quantity of milk? — I believe that is true. I know 
tljcro are 110 goats used, and I believo if the people 
thought the goat would be to their advantage, that they 
would use it. 

22042. It is a question again ns to the breed of the 
goat? — Yes, but I don't think they could manage the 
goats too well. If you tied them in tlie house they 
will find their way out sometimes. You might forget 
to chain them and if you forgot to do so for one night, 
you were done for. 

22(5*18. Mr. O'Brien. — That hind which you say you 
think would be useful us commonage is at present 
grazed by the landlord letting the people graze it? — 

All this commonage that I speak of, everybody on the 
laud — all tiu* tenants 011 the estate — is allowed to use 
it. When I speak of this commonage, I speak of the 
best part of Achill. There is a custom in the Mission 
property that tlioy arc supposed to pay so much a 
head on it. They have not turbary free. Of course, 
the tenants have a right to some of the commonage, 
but only in the sense that they must pay for it. 

22644. I suppose there are no trees?— Very few. We 
have a little plantation at tlio Sound, at Mr. Pike's 
place. Trees can be grown, I think, but it is hard to 
grow thorn. 
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22645. It struck me coming up through this country 
'that wherever there 1ms been some land-owner or some- 
body who settled down and grown trees about their 
house, they have grown very well, and one sees in 
the bogs the remains of the old bog deal? — That is 
proof that we had forestry in years gone by. 

22640. One thinks that the people would bo better 
off if the land wore tulcon. up by the State and re- 
afforested, and the people engaged in the industry of 
tree-growing rather than struggling along with the 
grazing? — I would not like that altogether. I am 
certainly of opinion myself that the planting of trees, 
when done with economy and in moderation, would be 
a good thing if you had shelter belts. 

22647. They do not pay? — You must make a begin- 
ning somewhere, and the difficulty in Aeliill so far as 
I cun see is to make a beginning. The difficulty is to 
get some shrubs and roots that will take, and onoo you 

f et these up a bit you can plant anything inside them, 
ut I should not like to see all tlio waste land planted. 
I don’t think it is necessary at all. Patches for 
shelter would be quite sufficient. 

22648. Your idea is to keep tin' people occupied in 
the same kind of way as they have been? — Tartly. 
I would liko the people to have a stripe of this laud, 
and if there was a portion reserved for planting, I 
would have no objection. 

2204'.). It has led in the. South of Franco, where 
thoy took up the waste Band land, and afforested it all, 
that instead of a few people who wore there, they have 
a large population engaged in connection with the 
woods. One cannot help thinking tliftt these people 
on the Island would he far better off if thoy had an 
industry of that sort rather than struggling along with 
some sort of farming? — I don't think so here, because 
I don't see how you can make re-afforestation a suc- 
cess in the sense that it would repay. That is my 
idea. The soil is of such a nature and the solid rock 
so near that you will not got a good tree tc grow. 
We have great stalk to our potatoes, hut tho laud lias 
not the “ proof ” in it to mature them properly. The 
same holds good with regard to the trees, bocause you 
require good land to nourish a good tree and bring 
it up. 

22650. In Holland and Belgium trees are grown ou 
old sea sand for fuel and small industries? — It is use- 
ful in that sense, but the- want of fuel in Aeliill will 
never be felt. I think you could grow trees on tho 
low lands, but not on the top of the mountains, but 
if you could grow shelter on the top of tho mountain 
that certainly would be a great point, because it would 
shelter the low lands. In some parts of Aeliill you 
can get peat twenty inches deep 
22651. I don’t think you could grow good trees on 
that? — If you had it well drained, it is quite possible 
by a mixture of tlio sea-sand which has the effect of 
lime on the bog. I put a good deal of sea-sand in 
my land ns lime, and it had a very good effect. 

22652. Dr. Mooi/iiead. — I s tuberculosis rife in your 
community? — YVc have a good many cases of it, but 
they were all imported from England or Scotland or 
America. 


22658. Can you recollect the period when you had 
no tuberculosis on tho Island? — No. 


22654. At the present moment is it very prevalent? 
— I have only a few cases in my mind. 

22655. Would you attribute it to tho want of milk? 
—I would bo inclined to think that I could attribute 
it to that in the case of a few families who are poor. 
I think that the children when they were young and 
delicate, if they had good nourishment might have 
escaped it, and for want of that they fell victims to it. 
22656. That is in two families? — -In several families. 


22657. Are the children healthy and well-grown? 

Considering what they got they are wonderfully hardy. 
I have tho testimony of the Inspector that there are 
no children in the world so talented ns ours. Give 
them half the time at school that children get in other 
places, and they will give better results. 

22658. Miss McNeill. — P erhaps that is why? I 

must leave the solution to someone else. 

22659. Dr. Moorhead.— Are the people well-lioused? 
— They are not. They are badly housed. 


22660. There is want of ventilation, light and air 
and overcrowding?— Yes, and the cattle in many 
instances. I cun sorry to say, are kept in the houses. 


22661. l’hore is no action being taken to prevent that 
state of overcrowding? — Wo have done our best with- 
out having recourse to extreme methods. 

22662. What is the average number in a family — 
seven or eight? — Yes. It is quite common to have 
families of fifteen, and we have one of eighteen. 

22668. And tho cows living in the same house? — I 
could not say exactly, but I would not be surprised 
because the cattle are in a good many houses. Very 
often you have two families in one house. Very often 
the father and his family are there, and perhaps one 
of tho sons is married in the house, and liia wife and 
children are 1 there uIbo, and they all sleep in the same 
room. Thoro is only tho one room in the house and 
tlio kitchen. 'Thoro is a bod in the kitchen. In 
huge families they may have throe or four beds in the 
room. There is a bod near tho fire-place, and that is 
pretty well filled. You have a horse very often tied 
to tho post of the bed, and two or tliroo little calves 
between that and the door, and at the end of the house 
you have the cows tiod up. You have the cut, and the 
pig is nearly always inside. Ho is the honoured 
member. 

22664. I-Io is the. puying guest? — Yes. 

22665. Dr. Moorhead. — So that tho whole family is 
under tho one roof? — Yes. Sheep are sometimes kept 
in tho houso. That is not so in every ease. By the 
uid of the Congested Districts Board wo ure trying to 
get tho animals mil. 

22666. Mr. Wii.hon. — -You aro speaking of the old 
houses? — Yes, and of tho present ones, in many cases. 

22667. Do they bring the animals into the new 
house?— 1 The difficulty is that when wo get a new 
house built thoy bring them in. J am tired of impress- 
ing on thorn tho necessity of keeping the Rattle out. 

22668. Dr. Moorhead. — Is there tuberculosis 

amongst the. cattle? — I really cannot prove any case, 
but I saw some of them poor, and loan and delicate- 
looking. They are delicato-lookiug, most of them. 

22660. Milk is not sold in tho Island? — I think it is 
not. 

22670. Therefore thoro is no enforcement of the 
Darios and Cowsheds Order? — Very little. I wish 
to goodness that the sanitary officers or sub-sanitary 
officers would improve matters. 

22671. Do they over visit you? — Thov live on the 
Island. 

22672. Do they make reports? — If they do, there is- 
nothing about them. I think they are afraid to make 
any reports for fonr they would bo ostracised. 

22078. What is the form of government in Achill — 
is it n Rural Council in itself? — No, it is part of West- 
port Rural District. It would be n great blessing if 
thoro was somebody fo onforeo tho removal of tho cattle 
from the house. The people would bo as well off and 
the cattle better off. Wo got £100 from the Congested 
Districts Board lust year, but wo found it very difficult 
to keep the enttlo out of the houso. Wo have got some 
out. 

22674. Miss McNeill. — I s that .£100 a parish grant? 


22675. How is that given? — It is given for the- 
improvement of the houses. 

22670. How much is given usually? — I think they 
allow in our parish one-fourth of the cost. Supposing 
a house cost .£80, thoy will allow us one-fourth of that. 
They allow us £7 10s. for a slated house. 

22077. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Had you any lec- 
tures?— Wo had n few lady lecturers. 

22678. Any Agricultural Instructor? — Wo have one r 
but I don’t know anything of what ho is doing. He 
is doing his best. 

22679- Dr. Moorhead. — Is ho afraid to report?— -I 
liavo not seen his reports. I am sure lie is doing liis 
best. 

22680. Mr. Wilson. — Are. you ou the Parish Com- 
mittee? — I am Chairman of it; but at the same time 
I find it vory hard to regulate matters. It is very 
hard to make some of your own members to toe the 
line. 


22081. Mr. O'Brien. — I t used to bo said at one time 
that the people in Aeliill could not live were it not 
for the famines? — That is all over, and a happy thing 
it is. From tiino to timo I had to make nn appeal for 
tho family of two bread-winners that were drowned- 
That is a sickening and a heartrending thing to do. 

22682. You think the people have not been 
demoralised? — Wherever that goes on you are bound 
to have demoralisation, nnd very often it is the man 
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that can do best without, it who is the first tlmt looks 
for it; but for the last five years we have got no aid 
in any way from outside, and the people of the Island 
are relying on thomeclves altogether. They have not 
got any gratuitous assistance in any way since I came 
to the Island. The crops f piled the first year I went 
there. The people are beginning to become indepen- 
dent, and if they get the lands they will become more 
independent. 

22683. Have they any cottage industries there now — 
do they spin their own wool? — We have two lace 
schools there. Tenchors are paid by the Congested 
Districts Board. They make this Irish lace. 

22684. Do the people with sheep keep the wool and 
spin it thomsolvos? — Yes, and they bring it to the 
local weavers, and they woavo it, and make blankots 
and flannel vests and coloured petticoats for the ladies. 
They can colour it themselves. They get this Oarri- 
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geen moss. You can get it almost all the colours of 
the rainbow. 


22685. So that there is very little money spent on 
clothes?— I would not say that. These men who go to 
England and Scotland come home with a Scotch suit 
of tweed, but the people at home always convert what- 
ever wool grows on the Island into clothes, and it 
never goes outside. 


22686. That wool is not spun and woven by them 
to be sold outside? — No; it is used in the family. 

22687. Dr. Moohhead.— D o they shear the lambs?— 
llioy do; they do it only once in the year. 

22688. Do they pluck the geese?— I think they do, 
sometimes. I see some of them very bare-loolung. 

Sir Stewart WoonnousE.— We are very much 
obliged to you, Father Colleran, for your evidence. It 
is very interesting. 


The Commission then adjourned until the following morning to Castlebar. 


FORTIETH DAY.— WEDNESDAY, 19th JUNE, 1912. 

The Commissioners met at the Courthouse, Castlebar, at 10 a.m. 

Present:— Sir Stewart Woodhoush, m.d. (in the Chair); Miss Margaret McNeill; G. A. 
Moorhead, Esq., f.r.o.s.i. ; Alec. Wilson, Esq.; Deiimod O’Brien, Esq. 

S. W. Strange, Esq. , Secretary. 


Mr. A. C. Lahminje, J.r., examined. 


22689. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — You are Chairman 
of the Castlebar Urban District Council, Mr. Larminie? 
—Yes, sir. 

22690. Havo the provisions of the Dairies and Cow- 
sheds Order boen put into foreo by your Urban Coun- 
cil?— Yes. 

22691. Have you an Inspector appointed? — We have. 

22692. A Veterinary Inspector and a Dairy Inspector, 
or only a Dairy Inspector? — There is a veterinary 
officer in the town, but I don’t know whether he is 
acting in the capacity of Dairy Inspector. 

22693. Besides that professional gentleman, have you 
a Dairy Inspector? — Yes. 

22604. Is lie limited to the Urban district? — Unfor- 
tunately he is. I think that is one of the great evils. 

22695. Havo the Rural Council an Inspector? — Yes; 
I think they have two or throe Dairy Inspectors. 

22096. Does tho greater part of your milk supply 
come from inside or outside your district? — Tho greater 
portion of the commercial milk comes from outside, 
but we have one largo dairy within our district. There 
sro about forty cows iu it. 

22697. How is tho milk distributed? — This gentle- 
man sends it in in a cart every day — forty or fifty 
gallons. 

22608. Wlmt is tho price charged? — Twopence a 
quart in the summer nud threepence in the wintor. 

22699. Are there a great number of vendors? — I 
think there is only one vendor iu the town who keeps 
cows himself and sells rogularly. 

22700. Is there a scarcity of milk in the urbau dis- 
trict? — Generally speaking, there is. 

22701. Is that scarcity more marked in winter than 
in summer? — It is. 

22702. Is that scarcity duo to tho want of milk or 
from people being so poor that they cannot afford to 
buy it? — I think it is from want of milk, or, rather that 
the greater portion of the milk is being consumed in 
the country. I don’t think they sell ns much milk 
in proportion to the number of eows ns they used. I 
think tlioy ruse more of the milk produced in tho 
country than they used to do. 

22703. Do you think that arises from tho people 
being in easier oiroumstancos? — To some extent, but I 
think it principally arises from the increased value of 
young atook, and the farmers feed their calves better. 
In my young days tho greater proportion of male calves 
"'ere slaughtered a few days old, and if you go to the 
market now you pay £2. for a calf a few days old. 

2 


22704. I think you said that the greater proportion of 
the milk consumed in the urban area is produced iu 
the country? — Yes. 

22705. You prefer the milk produced in tha urban 
district ; you say in your summary of evidence that it 
is superior? — Yes. 

22706. The reasons you give are, firstly, that the 
cows generally are of a superior class? — Yes, and the 
pasturage, usually that of town parks, is of prime 
quality. 

22707. Whnt kind of cows are there in the country 
districts? — In what I may call the inferior quality of 
land you might call them country cows — indigenous to 
the soil. The shorthorn would not do. They have 
a number of half-bred polled cows. They give a very 
good quality of milk. 

22708. How much milk on an average would the 
cows outside your district give? — They give about, six 
quarts a day for six or eight months. 

22709. That seems a small' yield? — Yes. Even in 
large dairies eight quarts for eight mouths is considered 
a fine average. 

22710. The cows iu the urban district are better fed? 
— Yes ; better wintered. 

22711. They would give considerably more milk? — 
Yob. 

22712. One of the reasons you prefer the town-pro- 
duced milk is tlmt you are certain the water supply is 
pure? — Yob, and the cowhouses and surroundings are 
much more favourable than in tho country. 

22713. How long lias tlio Inspector been appointed 
by your Council? — Really I cannot say. 

22714. Twelve months? — More than twelve months. 

22715. Have you lmd reports from him regularly? — 
Yes. 

22716. Have you had any prosecutions as the result 
of those reports? — No. As well as 1 recollect the faults 
that wore reported ou were rectified. Thore are very 
few cow-keepers in the town who sell milk. 

22717. Of course, you have no control over these 
cow-keepers outside your district?— No. I think that 
is unfortunate, because wo depend on the country most 
for our supply. 

22718. You are satisfied that the milk produced 
within your own district is, on the whole, produced in 
a cleanly manner? — Yes. 

22719. But you don’t feel so satisfied with what 
comes in? — Generally speaking, I am not. 

22720. Have tho police instituted any prosecutions 
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under the Food and Drugs Act?— Yes, frequently. We 
have an excellent Inspector here- 
22721. Had you any prosecutions recently?— No. _ 
22722. Do you think there is less adulteration going 
on? — Yes; the fines are heavy. 

22728. I was going to ask you a question with regard 
to that. What would the fines be— would a first 
offender get off lightly?— Yes. I have known fines as 
high as £5. That is where inferior' milk was supplied 
to the Lunatic Asylum, and these places where the 
people cannot look after their own interests. 

22724. You have given me one reason why there is 
so little winter dairying about here, namely, that the 
people are so anxious to rear young stock? — Yes; and 
I think that is a reason why they have not a sufficient 
milk supply in their family. I think they adulterate 
the milk for the children, and give it pure to the 
calves. When I use the word “ adulterate,” I mean 
they mix it with tea, which is the worst form of adul- 
teration to my mind. I think if they quadrupled the 
tax on tea it would have an excellent- effect on improv- 
ing the quality of the milk. 

22725. Has any method occurred to you with the 
•object of increasing the milk to the urban district? — 

I don’t think so. I think everyone who can afford to 
keep a cow does so, and we have not any way of dealing 
with the country. 

22726. It strikes me as somewhat odd that with the 
scarcity of milk, the price is so small? — I remember 
when the ordinary contract price for the asylum, prison, 
and workhouse was 4d. a gallon — Id. a quart. 

22727. Dr. Moorhead. — How long ago is that?— Ten 
years ago, or something like that. It is only within 
the last ten years that they give 2d. a quart for it. 
That is the usual price I think now in the asylum. 

22728. Mr. O'Brien. — There are no creameries in 
this district? — No, not within 20 miles of Castlebar. 

22729. Therefore, the creameries don’t affect the 
milk question at all in this district? — Not here. 

22780. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — I see that you 
recommend in your summary of evidence that your 
Inspector should be granted power of inspection over 
the milk that comes into the town? — Yes, and that he 
should be entitled to inspect the houses and premises 
outside. 

22731. A rural district might have an Inspector of its 
own? — The Rural District Council has no interest in 
the milk supply except to the workhouse. They don’t 
take the same interest in it as the Sanitary Authority 
in the town does. I don’t say that as making a charge 
against them. 

22782. You would like that the dairies who send in 
their milk to the urban district should be inspected by 
your officer? — Yes. 

22788. Is your Dairy Inspector sanitary officer of the 
district? — Yes, of the urban district. 

22734. Is he an efficient man? — I think so. It is 
rather an anomaly — he does not live in the district. 
He lives in the country. He is a very intelligent man, 
and is a farmer, and understands everytl ing in con- 
nection with cattle. 

22785. You think if the price of milk were to bo 
increased that it would make more milk available? — 
There might be a decreased consumption if there was 
an increased price. I think 2d. a quart in the summer 
and 3d. in the winter is a good paying price for the 
producer. 

22736. Do you attribute the falling off in the quantity 
of milk available to the increased practice of rearing 
dry stock? — Decidedly. 

22737. Do the people keep goats? — In the mountain 
districts they do, but I don’t think they bring any of 
the milk into the town. 

22788. Mr. O’Brien. — Do they milk the goats? — 
Yes; otherwise they would be of no use. Tho sale of 
goats and kids is almost a negligible quantity. 

22789. Dr. Moorhead.— They don’t eat them?— I 
■don’t think so. 

22740. Sir Stewart Woodhouse.— You believe if 
there was a larger supply of milk available, especially 
in the winter time, in Castlebar, that it would be 
sold? — Yes. I don’t think they could ever send in a 
supply that would not be consumed. 

22741. Mr. O'Brien. — Even in the summer? — Yes; 
because people would take more of it if the price went 
down. 


22743. Do people who are rather well-off give their 
children a plentiful supply of milk? — I think, generally 
speaking, they don’t. I think the food given to chil- 
dren is quite revolutionised since my boyhood. 

22744. Mr. WILSON. — Favourably or unfavourably? 
— Unfavourably. You seldom see milk and porridge 
given to children now. All the milk that can bo spared 
is sent into the town. 

22745. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Is there no way of 
increasing the supply? — The only way would be for 
the Lunatic Asylum to start a dairy of its own, us half 
of the milk sent into the town is consumed there. 

22746. Mr. O’Brien. — Do you know what is the con- 
tract price at the Asylum? — Eightpence a gallon all. 
the year round. It used to be 5d. a gallon when I was 
governor. 

22747. If they started their own supply, it would 
sot free a largo supply of milk which would bo avail- 
able for tho people? — Yes. 

22748. The scarcity seems to arise from a financial 
consideration — the farmer thinks ho can make more 
of his milk than by sending it into the town? — Yes. 

22749. Miss McNeill. — Do you think tho difficulty 
in sending in milk is duo to the difficulty in regard to 
demand? — No. 

22750. You don’t think it is want of organisation 
of the demand? — No. Milk is sold in the street. 

22751. Are people selling milk in the street regis- 
tered? — Those are from the country. Those who soli 
through tho streets, from house to house, have no stand 
from which they soli. 

22752. There is no milk market? — No. 

22753. Is it not possible to require the registration 
of any parson who sells milk within your area? — I am 
not quite certain, but anyone who sends in milk must 
be registered in the country district as a milk vendor. 

22754. Mr. O’Brien. — If the woman selliug it in the 
street is not the producer, I don’t think sho would 
come under tho Order. 

Miss McNeill. — I thought persons exposing milk 
for sale were liable to be registered? — I don’t think 
they are milk jobbers. There are some shops in town 
who sell it. They, of course, are registered 

22755. From your precis of evidence it seems that 
you are in favour of having such persons registered 
when they sell milk within the urban area? — Yes. 

22756. Would you be in favour of having milk 
vendors licensed instead of registered — the lioence to 
be withdrawn in case of grave defects? — Is there a 
licensing system in operation? 

Miss McNeill. — Not at present. 

22757. Mr. O'Brien. — The licence could be with- 
drawn if the people did not keep their houses in 
proper order as the spirit licences ore withdraw? — 
That might be feasible, but the presont powers ought 
to be sufficient if they were carried out. 

22758. Miss McNeill. — We have had evidence else- 
where that they did not meet the case, and general 
approval was expressed at the idea of licensing? — It is 
rather a new idea to me, and I would like to consider 
it before I gave a decided answer, but I think if the 
existing laws were strictly and honestly carried out 
they ought to meet the case. 

22769. You did mention a fine of £5 in connection 
with milk which was not of a proper quality sent to 
tho asylum? — Yes. 

22760. Do you happen to know the fines which have 
been imposed in tho case of the ordinary supply to the 
town? — I think we put on fines of 6s. or 10s. for the 
first offence, and £1 or £2 for subsequent offences. 
Here is a list of prosecutions brought at Castlebar 
Potty Sessions between June, 1907, and June, 1912 : 


No. 1. 

No. 2. (First offence) 
No. 3. (Second offence) 


(First offence) 
No. 5. (Second offence) 
No. 0. 

No. 7. (First offence) 
No. 8. (Second offence) 
No. 9. 

No. 10. (First offence) 
No. 11. (Second offenco) 
No. 12. 


Fine. Costs. 


. 20 0 12 6 

.26 13 0 

. 40 0 13 6 


22742. Do you think people are sufficiently educated 
to the food value of milk to be induced to take a 
larger quantity?— It is difficult to answer that. It During tho above period there were over 500 samples 
depends on the individual. of milk taken by the Inspector and sent for analysis. 
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227(11. Dr. Moorhead. — Has the euforceifionb o£ the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order led to any diminution in 
the supply of milk?— I don’t think so. 

22762. 1-Iavo the people fallen into line with the 
provisions of the Order pretty well and adopted it?— 
I think so. We have not many complaints. They are 
beginning to seo the necossity of improving their 
premises. 

22763. So far ns you know, the conditions under 
which tho cows and dnirios nro kept are better than 
they wore?— I think so. When you talk of dairies in 
tho farming districts, dairies, as such, don't exist, 
except in Homo now cottages wlioro tho Congested Dis- 
tricts Board have built a little off-set for dnirios. 

22764. And n cowshed also?— Yes. The cowshed is 
nob the dairy. The dairy is generally attached to tho 
dwolling-houan. • 

227615. Are thoro any labourers' cottages in the dis- 
trict? — In the urban area? 

22760. Yes? — Wo have only commenced to build. 

22767. How much land have you givon with each 
cottage? — Half an acre. 

22768. That would not be sufficient to keep a cow?— 
No. 

22760. You told us (hat tho method of feeding chil- 
dren had boon completely revolutionised since your 
day?— Yes. 

22770. Have you noticed any deterioration in tire 
physique or nppoaranco of tho children in consequence 
of that? — Thoro is very much greater evidence of 
annmla than in older times, and particularly amongst 
tho young women of the country. 

22771. You notice that more in the early age? — 
Possibly because they take more tea then. 

22772. Have you much tuberculosis in your dis- 
trict?--! don’t think ho in tliiH district. Of course, 
there are cases. 

22771). You aro satisfied that there is a decided 
shortage of milk, especially for tho working classes?— 
I think so. 

22774. And if they had a supply that they would be 
prepared to pay for it? — To a certain extent. 

22775. They would pay up to 8d. a quart. You say 
that tins groat desideratum for the place to secure a 
pure supply of milk is cloanliness in tho cattle, in 
the houses, in the food, in tho water, in the milkers, 
iu the vessels, in tho dairies, and, above all, in the 
consciences of tho purveyors? — Yos. 

2277(5. Would not that be to protect the supply that 
you would got? — Yes. 

22777. You must secure tho supply first to protect 
it? — Yes. Wo have a cortain supply, 

22778. Is that supply produced under the conditions 
you mention in your summary of evidence? — It is cap- 
able of improvement. As long as you can carry out 
these desiderata you are all right. 

22770. Certainly. That would be tho great thing, 
but you would want tho supply first? — Yos. 

22780. You say tho farmers rear a good deal of 
young stock? — Yos. Thoso are bred for store purposes. 

22781. I-Iavo they any strain of milking bull? — I 
don't flunk so. I don't think they go into that ques- 
tion at all. In fact tho general arrangement for the 
breeding of stock loaves much to bo desired in this 
country. 

22782. Are there many Department bulls in this dis- 
trict? — Yes. 

22783. Wlmt class? — Principally shorthorn or Polled 
Angus. 

22784. Neither of those would bo a milking breed?— 
There aro not many of the Ayrshire brood here. 

22785. Aro thoro any Horefords? — No. The Ayr- 
shire* aro oxoollont milkers. I have a vory large 
experience of them, but they say it is as easy to fatton 
ft rail fence as one of thorn. 

22780. Mr. Wilson. — You say that tho breeding 
loaves much to bo desired in this country? — Yes. 

22787. Your suggestion is that too much stress is 
Put on tho hoof producing qualities? — Yes; and tho 
country farmor is nob sufficiently careful about tho sire. 
Ihey look f ai . cheapness more than quality. 

22788. I don't know the typical farm about Castlebar. 
Is it a farm whore a man lias cows which he puts to the 
hull, and soIIb tho calves about eighteen months old? — 
Hint is tho usunl custom. It is a sort of mixed farming 
on a small scale. 


Mr. A. C. Larminie, j.p.— 19th June, 1912. 

22789. Do they send down many oalves from other 
places, or does the district breed its own?— They 
used to bring iu a good mauy calves as yearlings 
from Clare and one or two counties in the South, bub 
it is not done in late years, during which the breed has 
improved. 

22790. Mr. O'Brien. — B ut not in the direction of 
milk?— It is principally in the direction of store cattle 
the improvement has taken place. 

22791. Mr. Wilson. — Have your officers sent reports 
to your Council as regards tuberculous animals?— No. 

I am afraid that our Inspector would not exactly know 
what was meant by a tuberculous cow. 

22792. Have you any veterinary officer?— He is onlv 
appointed for a few months. 

22793. What action would your Council take in case 
of such a report? — They would be anxious to earn- 
out tho law. 

22794. Sir Stewart Woodhouse.— Your Council has 
not a veterinary surgeon, I think I understood you to 
say?— He is not appointed by the Council. I am not 
sure that lie is not appointed by the Government. 

22795. In addition to that you have a dairy 
Inspector? — Yes. 

22796. You think you have a veterinary Inspector? 

—There is a veterinary Inspector living in the town. 

22797 . Dr. Moorhead. — Your dairy Inspector is not a 
qualified man?— No. 

22798. Sir Stewart Woodhouse.— But you have not 
yet availed yourself of the services of a veterinary 
inspector? — We never had any connection with him. 

22799. Mr. Wilson. — We have beard iu creamery dis- 
tricts that tho farmer will send all his milk to the 
orcamory and keep none for his children. In other 
places where tlioy make butter at home, we are told 
that they make butter rather than give the mill? to 
their children, and when we come to this district, 
where milk is produced on a very small scale, the 
siuno charge is made against the farmer? — I would not 
put it as a charge. 

22800. It seems to me to be a very serious charge? — 

Yes; but it is a charge more arising from ignorance of 
the result. 

22801. I quite agree? — It is not from any actual 
greed on the part of the farmer. 

22802. I quite agree; but with that situation in the 
farmer’s house where the milk is actually produced — 
that he himself does not realise the necessity of 
supplying his own children — does not that go a long 
way to account for the lack of demand amongst towns- 
people for a larger supply?— That is quite possible, but 
the whole system of feeding in the whole community is 
so revolutionised within the last thirty or forty years 
that it quite accounts for it. They think that what is 
good enough for themselves is good enough for the 
children. 

22803. In fact, the whole problem that our Commis- 
sion is dealing with is largely due to public ignorance 
about the necossity of milk in considerable quantities 
for children, and its feeding value even for grown-up 
peoplo? — I quite agree. 

22804. Dr. Moorhead. — Is the milk given to the 
calves to the absolute deprivation of the children? — If 
they could bo convinced that instead of supplementing 
a small quantity of milk to the children, that they 
supplemented a smaller quantity for the calf, the result 
would be tho same so far as the profit was concerned, 
and vastly better for the children. 

32805. You have no doubt that they do deprive tho 
children of milk? — It results in that. 

22800. Are there any Agricultural Instructors in this 
district? — Yes. 

22807. Is this a congested district? — Yes, the whole 
of the county is congested. 

22808. So you have a Department Instructor and 
the Congested Districts Board Instructor going about? — 

Well, I am not quite sure whether there is a regular 
Instructor from the Congested Districts Board, but 
there are several from the Department. 

22809. Do these Instructors do anything in trying to 
encourage the production of winter milk? — They are 
advising it. 

22810. Do you see the people growing green crops 
for winter feeding?— I think they are doing it a good 
deal more than they did. 

22811. Do you notice a crop of rape and hardy greens? 

— I don't think they go in much for them, but they 
have increased the growing of roots — mangolds and 
turnips, and also cabbages. 


2 I 2 
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22812. As a rule, the most of the ground they till is 
left uncultivated during the winter, for the most part? 
— You mean that they don't grow catch-crops? 

22813. Yes? — No; they don’t. They are quite 
satisfied with two crops on one piece of land — one of 
corn and one of weeds. 

22814. Do they grow oats here? — Yes; it is the 
principal corn crop. 

22815. Is that for sale, or do they feed their cows 
on it? — They have gone in very much for the con- 
sumption of oats at home of late years, but this year 
not so much, because the price of oats was very high. 

22816. It is not realised that as soon as they have 
the oats out of the ground they can till up the land 
and put in a green crop? — No. 

22817. Not oven under the Instructor? — They might 
in some eases, but it is very unusual. 

22818. Do you know if these Instructors arc giving 
any lectures? — I think so. There are a great number 
of these small demonstration plots scattered all over 
the country. I am not a member of the Agricultural 
Committee, but I know there is a great number of 
these plots. You have a gentleman on the premises 
that can give you information on that point. 

22819. Do the farmers make their own butter in this 
district? — Yes. 

22820. In farmers' lumps, I suppose? — Yes, prin- 
cipally. 


22821. Is there sufficient to supply the towu with 
butter? — No ; the butter is brought in from elsewhere. 

22822. So that there is practically very little winter 
dairying of any sort, and not much dairying of any 
kind at all? — Not much dairying I would say. 

22823. The land, I suppose, for the most part is 
rather poor? — Within a mile or two of the town it is 
very good, but outside that, in the north, it is mountniny 
to a great extent. 

22824. Havo you a poor population in tins town — I 
mean really poor people? — I should not say so. 

22825. Have many of the shopkeepers here got a little 
farm outside?— The greater number of them have. 

22826. And a certain number of the labourers that 
live in tho town are employed on those farms? — They 
have very little tillage on the farms.’ They are used 
principally for grazing for a couple of cows. 

22827. There arc no factories or industries in the 
town? — No. 

22828. You would not say that they are very, very 
poor? — No; they arc poor more from age than anything 
else — widows and decrepit people of that sorb, but there 
is employment for everyone who is able to work. 

22829. You think that the anaemic condition of the 
children is not from poverty? — I think it is from tea. 


Mr. Martin Hopkins examined. 


22830. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — You are a member 
of the Castlebar Rural District Council, Mr. Hopkins? 
— Yea, sir. 

22831. That embraces all the Union of Castlebar with 
the exception of the urban district? — Yes. 

22832'. What officers have you under the Dairies and 
-Cowsheds Order? — We have an inspector. 

22883. Is he a veterinary surgeon? — No. 

22884. Have you any veterinary surgeon? — No. 

22885. Have you only an inspector of dairies? — That 
is all. 

22836. How long have you had him? — About three 
years, I think. 

22887. He is not the same person as the dairy 
inspector for the urban district? — No. 


22838. Is he a satisfactory officer? — I think so. 

22839. Does he make frequent reports to vour 
Council? — Yes. 

22840. As a consequence of these reports, have there 
been many prosecutions? — None up to the present. 

22841. Do yon think that there is a substantial 
improvement effected in the conditions of the farmers’ 
premises? — Yes. 

22842. I suppose the byres aud eow-houses were in a 
bad state up to a few years ago?— Yes; there has been 
an improvement. 

22843. In what respect has the improvement been 
most marked?— In the cow-houses, and in the building 
of cow-houses. 

22844. What sort of population have you in the rural 
district— are they mostly small farmers, or are they 
labourers?— They are nearly all small fanners. 

22845. Then, I take it, the labourers are few and 
far between? — Yes, very few. 

22846. How many cows would these small farmers 
have— -what would he the average? — In the district I 
the y would have one or two cows that ‘give 
milk for a certain season of the year. 

22847. Besides that, they have other cattle?— Yes, 
yearlings or two-year-olds. The quality of the land is 
very poor. 


22848. How many acres do the farmers as a rub 
nave? — It is not let by acres, but by the holdings. Tin 
rents are small and the quantity of land poor. I knov 
one townland m the congested districts and the average 
rent is under £4. 6 


22649. Dr Moo«HE.Uj.--What c,ua»t% of tad woo 
be m that £4 holding? — About five or six acres. 

22850. Sir Stewart Woodhouse.— With those w' 
have one or two cows that give milk, do the cows i 
calve about- the same time?— No; they don’t. Supposi 
a cow calves in the winter season she has a very sml 
supply of milk. They don’t grow the roots to keep 
the milk supply. * 

iiSSiS"* ym * of “Bit .in tie sumra 


22852. What about the winter and spring? — They 
often for two or threo months have no niilk for their 
tea. 

22853. Would the man whose cow is dry get milk 
from Ills neighbour, whose cow happened to be giving 
milk? — I don't think so. If they hud a supply of milk 
they would try to sell it. 

22854. Whom would they sell it to? — Into the town 
of Castlebar. 

22855. The price would be a temptation? — Yes. They 
would want the money. 

22850. Is that scarcity of milk in the winter time 
becoming more marked of late years, in your opinion, 
or is it about the same as it used to be? — I think there 
was more milk five or six years ago. 

22857. Are not the farmers living largely on the young 
stock that they rear? — Yes. 

22858. Is that, in your opinion, the paying part of 
the farm? — Yes; they selli the springer cow. 

22859. Dr. Moorhead. — Would this springer be one 
that they would rear themselves? — Yea. 

22860. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — You live in tho 
country yourself, do you? — I do. 

22861. In your opinion, do the very young children 
get as much milk as they ought to get? — -They don’t. 

22862. They get some milk? — Yes. 

22863. But not as much as they ought to get ? — They 
ought to get more milk. 

22864. Is there much butter made? — There is. They 
generally make the butter. They use very little pure, 
milk without churning it. 

22865. Summer or winter? — Yes. 

22866. Where do they sell the butter? — In Castlebar. 

22867. Do they use. butter freely themselves? — Very 
little. 

22868. It all goes for sale? — Yes. 

22869. Has it struck you how that state of things 
could be improved? — The. land they have is not fit to 
give milk. You could not expect on a holding of 35/- 
reut that you would havo milk at all seasons of the 
year. The quality of the land outside the urban 
district is very poor. 

22870. Could the farmer get more land without 
trespassing on bis neighbour? — No, not in that district. 

22871. I take it, tho land is largely in the hands of 
small farmers? — Nearly all. 

22872. So that there is not enough land to go round? 
— No. 

22873. Would it be your idea to havo some of these 
migrated to other laud and consolidate the farms? — It 
would — the holdings are too small. They have not 
enough land. 

22874. If they had enough land would they rear 
more stock instead of keeping milch cows? — I think- so, 
but I think they would keep a supply for themselves. 
They wo aid increase the supply of milk. 
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22875. Is there any other way that strikes you in 
which the. scarcity of milk might be remedied? — In my 
opinion, you cannot remedy it without increasing the 
holdings, and you cannot increase them without 
migrating some of the farmers. 

22876. You think that is the best way of meeting the 
difficulty? — Yes. 

22877. No other method strikes you at present?— No. 

22878. Is there any other view, Mr. Hopkins, that 

you would like to place before, the Commission? I 

■don’t think there is any other view. 

22870. Do the people keep goats? — No. 

22880. Would they have any objection to keeping 
goats. Goats are cheap, and a good goat is a good 
milker? — On a small place you could not keep a goat. 

22881. Why— would the neighbours object?— They 
would, of course. You cannot keep a goat on a small 
patch of land. They would want to ramble. 

22882. I thought most of your laud was of a ppor 
quality, but that you had a considerable surface?— No. 
'There, is not a large surface. 

22883. The quantity is limited as well as tlie quality? 
— Yes. 

22884. The goat would not eat much?— No; but at 
the same time they would ramble. You could hardly 
confine them. 

22885. What about tying her down ? — You would 
want to keep her staked. 

22886. Could you not keep her staked?— It would not 
be. easy to keep watching them. 

22887. As a matter of fact, the people don’t keep 
goats? — No. 

22888. Dr. Mooiiiikad. — Have you any labourers' 
cottages in your district?— There, are twelve under the 
first scheme. 

22889. What quantity of land is given with each 
•cottage? — One. acre. 

22890. Is there any provision made in connection 
with these cottages for the. keeping of a cow in the 
way of a house? — No. 

22891. Have any of those labourers got a cow? — No. 

22892. What do they do for milk? — They generally 
buy from their neighbours. 

22893. From the. small farmers? — Yes. 

22894. When the small farmer has no milk where do 
the labourers get it? You told us that for three months 
the small farmer has no milk at all?— Perhaps you 
might have one or two in a village that would have 
milk. 

22896. And these labourers would have to go to these 
one or two people? — The labourers might be scattered 
all over the Union. 

22896. These two might be scattered all over the 
Union? — No. Generally in this part of the country 
they live in villages. 

22897. Are the labourers’ cottages built in the 
villages or scattered over the district? — They are 
scattered over tho district. 

22898. They are not built in the villages? — No. 

22899. At all events, there are parts of the year 
when those twelve labourers must be without milk at 
nil, and they have always to buy their milk? — Yes. 

22900. And for two or three 'months they have no 
milk at nil?— I will qualify that. If the milk is not in 
one village it is in another. 

22901. But tho labourer has to travel a considerable 
•distance to get it? — Yes. 

22902. Has it ever come under your notice that they 
were in dire distress for want of milk?— No. 

22908. And so far ns you know, no child has ever 
•been without milk that required it? — Not to my know- 
ledge. 

22904. Do the people use any substitute for milk? — 
Ton. 

22906. Nothing but ton? — No. 

2290(5. There is no condensed or dried milk used in 
.your district? — No. 

22907. Ten is the only substitute they use? — Yes. 

22908. Are they often without milk in the tea? — Yes. 

22909. Even the small children? — Yes. 

22910. And your suggestion for remedying this state 
•°faffnirs is to migrate the people from the land? — Yes. 

-2911. That the land is too poor to enlarge their 
boldiiigH? — Yes; and is not available. 

-2912. Mr. Wilson. — Are you in the farming business 
.yourself? — Yes; I keep dairy cows. 

22913. For a number of years? — Yes. 

22914. Have you heen selling milk in Castlebar? — 


• Mr. Mamin Hopkins,— lOrt Jun«, tBia. 

22915. What experience have you in regard to this 
disease of tuberculosis. Have you lost any eows? — No. 

22916. It is not a disease that has caused you loss? 

22917. Would you get a piuer here and there? — Until 
we got a veterinary surgeon we did not know what the 
disease was. 

22918. You have a knowledge of it now? Yes. 

22919. And you will get it now and again?— I never 
saw a case in my district. 

22920. What do you think yourself about this story 
of the farmer who seuds so much milk away that 
he does uot- keep enough for his own family?— He keeps 
a little for his own family, but uot quite enough. 

22921. You think the statement is true, that the 
small farmer tends to feed his calf rather than his 
children? — I can hardly say that. 

22922. We have heard this in evidence over and over 
again in different parts of Ireland. Have vou ever 
yourself known of a man whom you saw doing this? — 

No. In fact, the townland I come from supplies 
Castlebar with milk, and all the institutions. 

22923. That must be good dairying land? — They go 
in for dairying, and they make provision for the feeding 
of cattle in the winter time and spring. 

22924. Suppose you were to go into the farmer’s house 
of an afternoon or morning, would you find the children 
with a big mug of milk at every meal? — No. When 
there are eows in milk I believe the children would 
not be short. 

22926. Even if there was only one cow? — They don't 
generally get the mugs of milk in that case. They 
churn the milk and sell the butter. 

22926. Off the little farms? — Yes. 

22927. Surely the children must be very often in 
want of a cup of milk?— The children would' want more 
if they could get it. 

22928. They would take more if they got it?— Yes. 

22929. In your own ease, do you go in for keeping 
any records of. the milk yield of your cows?— No. 

22930. Or a high-class bull ? — No. In fact, I never 
rear the calf, or rarely. 

22981. Dr. Moonhead. — You buy eows in milk? 

Yes. 

22932. Mr. Wilson. — You don’t have a bull at all? 

—No. 


22983. What is the ordinary bull used through this 
district— I suppose there is no trouble taken with 
regard to the history of the bull?— No. The bulls are 
generally shorthorns supplied by the Department. 

22934. Mr. O’Bhien. — D o the children get much of 
the. buttermilk? — They do. 


22986. Do they use it with oatmeal porridge at all? — 
Sometimes they do. 

22937. It is not generally used? — No. 

22988. Can you say at all what t-he produce of your 
eows is? — I never keep au account of them. 

22939. You must know more or less. How many 
cows do you keep? — Six or seven, and sometimes more. 

22940. Six or seven in milk? — Yes. 

22941. What would they give a day? — A cow in this 
season of the year would give three 'or four gallons of 
milk. 

22942. You buy rather a good quality of cow? — Yes. 

22948. Where do you get them? — Iu the fair at 
Cnstlebar. 

22944. Where do these come from? — Generally from 
Claremorris, and that direction. 

22945. They have eows that give this quantity of 
milk in this district? — Yes; that is close to the town 
of Castlebar. 


22946 Is there any tuberculosis amongst the children 
in the country at all? — I don’t think so. 

22947. There has been no spread of infectious disease 
about here which was traceable to the milk? — No. 

22948. You never knew of anyone whose milk supply 
had been cut off because there was considered to be 
fever in the house? — Only in one case three or four 
years ago. 

22949. What happened there ; did the medical officer 
8 top the supply of milk? — Yes, for a time. 

22950. Was it only on suspicion, or was there illness 
in the house ? — There was typhoid fever. 

22951. Did it spread at all, or was it confined to 
the house? — It was confined to the house. 

22952. The milk was stopped as a precautionary 
measure and the matter was taken in time? — YeB. 
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22953. How long was the supply stopped?— I think 
about two months. 

22954. There was someone who was definitely ill 
with typhoid fever in the house? — Yes. 

22955. And was that person kept under observation 
longer than two months? — I think the patient was well 
even before that time. 

22956. Dr. Moorhead.— You have considerable 

experience of fairs? — Yes. 

22957. Can you tell us the condition in which these 
cows are in tlie market; do they come in with a great 
stock of milk? — Yes. 

22958. Where are they milked? — On the fair ground. 


22959. Do some people go about and milk them? — In 
general, the poor milk them. 

22960. Do you milk them yourself? — No. 

22961. Do you bring the vessels about? — No; we get- 
any sort of vessel. 

22962. You don’t mind whether they are clean? — 
They are always clean. 

22963. What becomes of that milk? — I don't know. 

22964. You give it to the person who owns the 
vessel? — Yes. 

22965. And they sell the milk? — I don't think so. 

22966. Is it a custom for anyone in the fairs to go 
about and milk these cows for their own convenience 
in their own vessels? — I never saw it done. 


Mr. Joseph Francis 

22967. Sir Stewart Woodhodse. — You wish to give 
us some evidence, Mr. Quinn? — Yes. I am a newspaper 
reporter. I am a farmer's son, and I have had twenty 
years' experience of practical farming. 

22968. Where is that? — In the County Sligo. I had 
nine brothers and three sisters. My mother was sixteen 
years and three months when the first was bom. My 
father died at the a«e of ninety-eight. My grand-mother 
was 104 when she died. My father's two uncles died, 
one at the age of ninety-seven and another at 109. Wc 
had only a small farm of land, but we always had 
enough milk. My experience was that the people had 
always enough of milk, because the neighbours gave 
them plenty. 

22969. Was that a country like this — a country of 
small farmers? — Yes. We lived adjacent to a small 
town. My father had a mill. Twenty years ago the 
oat crop died away, and we had to let the mill become 
derelict. 

22970. Mr. O'Brien. — What was the mill? — A corn- 
mill. In fact, I could point out two hundred derelict 
corn-mills in the county. At this period of the year 
yon could not go near some of the farmers’ houses. 

22971. In this district? — Yes; but that does not apply 
to every house. The Congested Districts Board made 
considerable improvements in the houses around here. 

22972. Sir Stewart Woodhodse. — That is in this 
district? — This is a very fine district for supplying milk, 
on account of all the public institutions we have here. 
From 1904 to 1910 the small farmers of Mayo suffered 
terrible losses on account- of contagious abortion among 
their cattle. Men of experience put the blame on the 
Agricultural Board owing to the bulls. I know myself 
many instances where the farmers were robbed. The 
cows gave no milk at all for a whole year. That has 
been got rid of to a considerable extent". At home our 
own people suffered considerably from it, because there 
were new bulls from the Congested Districts Board, 
and they had no other means of getting it. The Dairies 
Order t look upon as a humbug. The ratepayers are 


Quinn examined. 

bhing taxed terribly, and there is nothing being done. 
The Food and Drugs Act is a dead letter too in the 
district. Even when there is a prosecution the fines 
are only from 2s. 6d. to 10s. In Westport a few weeks 
ago the supplier to the Workhouse was prosecuted. 
Mr. Roche, R.M., put on a substantial fine, and said 
he looked on the man as a common robber. There is 
no scarcity of milk in this district. There is plenty of 
milk. I drink a good deal of milk night and day. 

22973. You are in a position that you can get more 
than poor people? — I have a small salary. There is 
plenty of milk. There are people in the town who- buy 
it from the country people, and they retail it and put 
plenty of water into it. 

22974. Are you in a position to substantiate that 
statement from your own knowledge, or is it only from 
what you heard? — From the certificates of Sir Charles 
Cameron read out at the public Courts. 

22975. Mr. O’Brien. — In these oases there have been 
prosecutions for adulteration of milk? — Yes. 

22976. Sir Stewart Woodhodse. — We have had 
evidence that there have been prosecutions, and 
successful prosecutions? — Yes; but the fines are small, 
and have no effect in the world on them. There are 
no creameries in this district. There is one adjoining- 
our laud at home, and our experience is that it is a 
splendid thing for the country. As far as the goat is 
concerned, I know that if a" goat is properly reared 
she will not- eat nor bark trees. I saw that- proved. 
If you take these wild goats from the mountain, and 
get them young, you can tear them like a kitten, and 
when you let them out they will eat the grass, straw,, 
hay, or anything else. 

22977. Mr. Wilson. — We have been told that goats 
even eat the Freeman's Journal ? — I saw a goat that 
would eat paper. The growing of fruit and vegetables 
I need not refer to. 

Sir Stewart Woodhodse. — Thank you. We have had 
the benefit of your views on these matters. 


Mr. Thomas J. Loftus examined. 


22978. Sir Stewart Woodhodse. — You are a member 
of the Castlebar Urban Council, Mr. Loftus? — Yes, sir. 

22979. And I believe that there is a scarcity of milk 
during the winter and spring months in your district? — 
Yes. 

22980. Do you think there is a scarcity in the summer 
time? — I think there is a reasonable supply in the 
summer period, but there is an extreme scarcity in 
the spring and winter. In fact, milk is sold in the 
summer time at 6d. a gallon, but in the winter time 
you can get Is. 4d. a gallon for it. The want- of a 
good supply is more keenly felt in the winter and 
spring than it is now. 

22981. To what do you attribute the scarcity? — In 
the urban area and about the district there is a scarcity 
of land for the people to have cows on. In fact, there 
is no land in Castlebar for the poor man to have 
cows on. 

22982. That is within the urban area? — Yes. 

22983. Does the urban district include tillage land? 
— The land is grass. There is an opportunity now, if 
it develops, in the urban area, for giving the people 
land on which to graze cows. The Urban Council are 
trying to get a people’s park for recreation and sports 
purposes from the Congested Districts Board, and if 
that is done they will be able to give the grazing of a 


cow at a moderate price. I respectfully suggest, in 
order to help us, that you would recommend to the 
Congested Districts Board the giving over of this park 
for the purposes I have mentioned, because it is a 
matter of vital importance to the growing generation. 

22984. Do I understand that you are about to get a 
ieee of land? — We were discussing the question with 
fr. Doran, the permanent member of the Congested 
Districts Board, yesterday, and he received us very 
well. A recommendation from your Commission would 
be of practical assistance to us in getting the land. 

22985. Is it the land that is already ear-marked for 
me sports? — Yes. There are over fifty acres in the 
field, and if we get that we would be able to give people 
in the town, and within a reasonable distance of the 
town, grazing for cows at a reasonable price. 

22986. Mr. O'Brien. — Where iB that land? — Just 
below the Workhouse. It is within one hundred yards 
of the urban area. 

2298 1 . Dr. Moorhead. — -Is it outside the urban area?' 


2-988. Have you a reasonable prospect of getting it? 
I think we have. It would be only wanted for the 
sports for a while. The cattle could be taken off during 
the sports. 
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22989. Much less than the quantity of land you have 

mentioned would be sufficient for the sports? The 

■ quantity required for the sports would not interfere with 


We would be glad to help you in any way we 
can, but I am not at all certain that we would be 

empowered to take any active part in the matter? My 

reason for mentioning the matter is because I believe 
if a recommendation was made from the Commission 
to the Congested Districts Board to give us this land 
that we would be able to supply a long-felt want in this 
district, which would have a good effect. 

22991. Miss McNeill.— W ho would have the cows?— 
The poorer people in the town. 

22992. How would they get them?— There is a little 

breed of cow that you could buy comparatively cheaD 

from .£7 to £9. 

22993. How much milk would that cow give? More 

milk, or as much as the cows that cost £20 twelve to 

fourteen quarts of milk in the day. In the western 
portion of the district all the strain of that animal is 
there still. 

22994. Dr. Moorhead.— I s that crossed with the 
•Shorthorn?— With every class of animal— Shorthorn, 
Polled Angus, and Galloway. 

22995. And the milk quality comes through?— Yes. 

22996. That is rich milk and abundant?— Yes. 

22997. Is it your idea that this land would be vested 
in your Council, and that you would let it out to the 
people? — Yes. 

22998. At so much per cow? — Yes. 

22999. Miss McNeill. — W ould you make any con- 
dition as to the class of person that would be allowed to 
graze? — That would be hard in a small area. 

'23000.. Or as to the number of cows any person could 
put on it? — A whole lot would depend on the number 
of cows that would bo offered. 

23001. Dr. Moorhead.— One cow per family? Yes. 

28002. Miss MoNeill.— D on’t you think if 6ome 
arrangement was not come to as to who would get the 
benefit of it that the grazing might go to the wrong 
people?— I don’t think it would. It would be vested 
in the hands of an elected body. 

23003. You think it could be done without much 
friction? — Yes. 

23004. Fifty acres would not carry very many cows? 
—Forty cows here. 

23005. Dr. Moorhead.— It must be good land?— Yes. 

23006. Sir Stewart Woodhoese.— Would forty cows 
be sufficient? — Not during the winter and spring 
months of the year, but it would be of great assistance 
to those people who have to practically do without any 
milk during the winter and spring months on account 
of its scarcity. 

23007. Mr. Wilson. — That plan of yours would not 
^ e jP during the winter and spring months? — It would. 

23008. There would not be any milk at that time? — 
^ here is no reason to believe there would not. 

-3009. Why would they bo in milk more than the 
•other cows? — If there are forty cows grazing on that 
place it could be arranged that some half would be milk- 
ing at one period and another half at another. 

23010. Is that at all a common thing here? We 
nave been told in other districts that the usual custom 
is to have all the cows coming in in the spring? — That 
is where there are dairies. That does not apply to a 
(listnot where there are not cows. You have only two 
ways of getting rid of milk — making butter or sell it to 
customers; otherwise feed calves or pigs on it. 

1 ^ ^ * s ^ be custom in this neighbourhood to 

nave the. cows calving pretty evenly winter and spring, 
wny is there a scarcity in the winter months? — Because 
wiere is more milk required, and a cow will not give 
88 can 10 * 1 in the winter. 

■enJj ^ r ’ O'Brien. — F or want of winter feeding the 

• w does not give a sufficient quantity of milk. If she 

ives in the end of November they have nob the sort 
tho ° 0Cl *° ^ e ? p bcr oil. hut it has been shown that 
miiwu 8 , Vln 8 November or December or October 
il ■ “le longest, because when they begin to go off 
i Ir milk they come on to the fresh grass ? — I don’t 
aa will give as good a supply of milk 

J® 3 ; Wilson. — I am not criticising your 

' ' v<)uld be K lad if you would, 

ex+ror, i * am , n °k criticising it. It seems to be an 
knr!,. me vi5° od scbemo » 3 f ar as it goes. I want to 
■stfln/i f 1 b more about it. I am at a loss to under- 
arp ° W . t lc cuttle you propose to graze on this land 
Somg to get over the difficulty, which is at its worst 


Mr. Thomas J. Loftes.— 19th June, 1912. 
in the winter and spring?— If you had forty cows, and 
even though they were only giving four quarts from 
October to March, would not that be good. 

23015. Where would the cows be?— In the house, of 
course. 

23016. Would not that mean a lot more building? — 

Everyone has a suitable place attached to his house, 
and, if not, it would not cost much to erect. 

23017. You don’t contemplate erecting these houses 
at the cost of the State? — No. 

23018. The weak spot in your scheme seems to me 
tnat just at the time when the scarcity is most felt 
that is the very time your scheme would do least to 
improve matters?— A good deal of that would depend 
on what time the cows would be bought. If the cows 
had been calved in June, would it not relieve a lot if 
you bad forty cows giving four quarts a dav, instead 
of none at all as at present. 

28019. Sir Stewart Woodhoese. — You think the 
owners of these cows would find the means of feeding 
during the winter?— Yea. Food is cheap. You caS 
buy hay at £2 a ton, on an average. Turnips are 
bought as low as fld., and up to 9d. at the end of the 
season. There is a good supply of mangolds, and 
potatoes are plentiful; and a lot of people crush their 
corn for cattle feeding. 

23020. Mr. O’Brien.— Are you a farmer?— I do a 
little that way. 

23021. You don’t subsist on it? — No. 

23022. Because I don’t see how any farmer could 
pay his way if he has to sell his hay at £2 a ton all 
toe year round, and turnips and mangolds are cheap?— 

The methods of feeding cattle in the winter season 
might be different from those in your district. They 
give them nothing but hay. In some districts they 
give them hay and roots on the land. More particularly 
at this period of the year, where there is a lot of land 
being transferred by the Congested Districts Board, the 
men getting into these holdings want to see before 
them, and for the first few years they meadow hay to 
pay the rent. 

23023. Mr. Wilson.— Is there much of the land sold 
.out? — A reasonable amount around the town. 

23024. What about the land you are speaking of? 

It is in the course of transmission. 

23025. What is it used for up to the present?— Hay 
and grazing, and it is manured with suitable manure, 
and it should. be good grazing land now. 

23026. Taking the farming system of this neighbour- 
hood, the existing system of dairying, that is to say, 
without any special arrangement for winter catch- 
cropping, in your opinion, which pays best— the dry 
stock or the dairy stock?— The dry stock are less 
trouble. The dairy stock properly taken care of would 
pay better. 

28027. Dr. Moorhead. — You would be longer out 
of your money? — Yes, but you would be getting a little 
back by degrees. 

28028. Mr. Wilson. — Your opinion is that the 
dairying business would be a better paying proposition 
if the people would take the trouble?— Yes. Both 

would go hand in hand. 

23029. Sir Stewart Woodhoese. — Do you think in 
the country districts that it would be possible to 
persuade the people to have their times of calving 
varied, so that the difficulty with regard to the milk 
scarcity might be relieved in that way? — Yes. 

28030. If the people were persuaded it would pay as 
well, or better, to have dairy farming rather than dry 
stock farming, they would go in for the dairying? — Yes; 
but they would want to be persuaded to do that, 
because they have not any knowledge of dairy farming 
here except what they do to suit their own purpose, 
and a new idea would have to be developed before they 
would take it up to any extent. In ‘ this district they 
feed a lot of calves and pigs, and use an enormous 
amount of milk, and they want more cows than in other 
districts where they don’t do the same thing. The 
income of the tenant-farmer depends on the yearling 
calves and the rearing of the pigs for the market. That 
was the general source of income with the help of their 
people from England or America. 

23031. Are there many migrant labourers from this 
district? — Yes, a great many. 

28032. In this immediate district? — Yes, from the 
Union of Castlebar. 

23033. In your scheme of getting some of this land 
just outside the town and giving to a certain selected 
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number, say, forty or fifty families, the right to graze a 
cow, would you charge them a small rent? — Yes. You 
should get as much back as would pay the expenses. 

23034. Would you propose to give anything to help 
them to buy a cow?— The Council as a body cannot 
do that. , , „ . , , , 

28035. You were not proposing to help them m that 
W ay? — It would be an elegant scheme if the Govern- 
ment came to their assistance in that way. 

23036. Were you contemplating compelling those who 
put cows on this grazing to enter into a contract that 
they would sell any milk that they did not want for 
their own domestic purposes ; that they would not make 
butter out of it, but sell the milk?— I would not like 
to be a party to do anything of the kind. 

23037. The scheme is rather to benefit the general 
community than the individual? — But you must under- 
stand that where a man has four or five in family, 
and although lie might be using a reasonable proportion 
of the milk, ho cannot have any other foediug for 
his family that would be as beuefieial as the butter, and 
lie could not give them any drink as healthy as the 
buttermilk. 

23038. Mr. Wilson. — Do you contemplate not 
allowing them to sell either butter or milk to anybody? 
— I would not go that far. There are some men having 
small families that' would he able to sell portion. I 
think that should be left to the discretion of the people 
themselves, because you cannot have a hard and fast 
rule like that. 

23039. Mr. O’Biubn. — T he only reason I was asking 
that was because I wanted to see in what respect it 
might differ from a proposal that lias been made to 
ns in some other place, that the Town Council should 
own such a park or common land, and also cows, and 
set up a milk depot for the sale of milk in that town? — 
That would be different. 

23040. It would possibly he different, but if you gave 
the right to graze cows to forty or fifty families out 
of the population, it would give them a privilege that 
a few might abuse? — I don’t think that. The privilege 
would be to give it to the people who had not any 
opportunity for grazing before this. I think they would 
be the first who would get the grazing of a cow on 
this place. 

23041. That is practically giving him an advantage 
over his neighbours? — There are so many similarly 
placed that some must get the advantage. 

23042. In that ease would you contemplate changing 
the owners of the cows from time to time — that is to 
say, that a man who had the grazing for five years 
would have to find it elsewhere? — That would be for 
after consideration. 

23043. What I feel is that in these schemes too much 
is apt to be left to after consideration, and it would 
bo better to start on well thought out lines? — Take 
it that a man lias a cow in a street, and is supplying 
the street, and has the grazing for five years, 'how 
would you make that street better by giving the grazing 
to another man in the same street? ' 

23044. The man who has the grazing for five years is 
better circumstanced than his neighbours, and the 
question is why should it be more or less at the cost 
of the rates. The rates would have to pay the purchase- 


money of the laud? — The rates are responsible for the 
purchase money in the event of its being a failure. 
23045. Milk is not the only food? — No. 

23046. Supposing instead of giving a family the 
means of getting a supply of milk you gave forty or 
fifty families an order for bread on the baker at lower 
than cost price? — I thiulc every family that got the 
opportunity would take advantage of it. 

23047. The family that got the land at the first 
distribution would consider it. a grievance if they had 
not it for the rest of their lives? — Yes, but I would 
not take into consideration the advantage or injury of' 
one man to the general good. 

23048. I don’t see the good unless you insist on those 
who get the grazing selling the milk to their neighbours? 

23049. If you put a clause of that sort in I can 
understand the value of your scheme? — There are other 
reasons why it might not bo advisable that all the 
fresh milk should he sold, because for the baking 
of bread buttermilk is essential. 

23050. Sir Stewart WoounousE. — You think your 
scheme would bo a very substantial advantage to the 
district? — Yes. 

23051. Mr. Wilson. — Here is what I am trying to 
find out — you are proposing to give a certain number 
of people an advantage which amounts to giving them 
an order on the. baker for bread below the usual price — 
these men might soli milk or butter to the detriment of 
their own families, and they may oven make butter 
where milk is wanted by their neighbours. That is 
another common complaint? — You know you will always 
get a crank to give evidence before a Commission about 
a thing ho knows nothing about. 

28052. Are you speaking of the evidence given here?' 
— I am speaking of the evidence I heard in this room 
a while ago. I hope our scheme will be useful, and if 
you give us some little assistance in getting the land 
it would be of advantage to us. 

23058. Dr. Moorhead. — You think that there is an- 
acute scarcity in the winter nnd spring? — Yes. 

23054. Can you give specific cases where suffering 
. was caused by that want? — I am dealing in cows myself 
and I have a lot of them calving. I have known people 
to come in begging it and asking for it, and saying they 
would pay anything we liked. We have even give!) 
milk away at times we could do with ourselves. 

23055. You give that milk? — Yes. 

28056. And they could not get it otherwise? — No.. 
We charge them a reasonable price. 

23057. They get the milk and there is no acute 
suffering? — There would be. You would have thirty or 
forty, and they could not be all supplied. 

23058. It is pretty general that there is an acute 
scarcity in the winter nnd spring? — Yes. 

23059. Especially for the infants and children? — They 
can hardly get sufficient for the tea. 

23060. Have you noticed any deleterious results? — 
We have an exceptionally healthy district, and the 
evils that might be evident in other districts from the 
scarcity of milk would not be evident in ours. 

28061. So far as you know, tuberculosis is not 
common either in man or beast? — No. Of course, there 
may be cases of it here and there. 

23062. You have none amongst your own cows? — No- 


Mr. Patrick F. MacCormack, m.u.c.y.s., examined. 


23063. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — You ore a veteri- 
nary surgeon, Mr. McCormack, I understand? — Yes; I 
am a veterinary surgeon, but I hold no official appoint- 
ment under any of the local Boards, and I have volun- 
teered to give evidence on the suggestion of Professor 
Mettam. Of course, the Dairies Order is in force in 
this district since May, 1908, and the three Relieving 
Officers have been appointed Inspectors, and the Clerk 
of the Rural District is Registrar. 

230b4. It has been stated that a veterinary sur- 
geon lias been appointed as an Inspector within a 
very short time? — No. 

Mr. A. C. Larminie. — What I intended to state was 
that there was a veterinary surgeon living in the town. 

Witness. — I merely hold a position as one of the 
veterinary surgeons under the Department's Dispen- 
sary scheme, and my dispensaries are outside the 
district. 

23065. Sir Stewart Woodhouse (addressing Mr. 
Larminie). — I understood that in addition to the dairy 


Inspector, there was a veterinary officer appointed? — 
Mr. Larminie. — Ho has not been appointed. I under- 
stood Mr. McCormack had beon appointed to this dis- 
trict as a veterinary Inspector. It appears I was 
mistaken. 

23066. Dr. Moorhead (to Mr. Larminie). — There is 
no veterinary Inspector in this district? — No. 

23067. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — How long are you 
in this district, Mr. McCormack? — Since last July. 

23068. You work throughout the country? — Yes — a 
radius of fifteen or twenty miles. 

23069. And you have seen many of the farmers? — I 
have visited a considerable number in and about the 
town particularly. 

23070. It has been stated that the majority of the 
people are small farmers? — Yes. 

23071. Keeping one or two milch cows beside a 
number of dry stock? — Yes. 
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23072. \Vhnt was tho condition in which you found 
the houses in which these cattle are kept?— In some 
cases they would not pass oven the most rudimentary 
inspection of a hygienic person. 

28073. Wlmt wore their chief defects? — Want of 
light, air and ventilation, and tho condition both of 
the walls and tlio floors of tho houses ib bad. 

23074. Aro they, generally speaking, separate build- 
ings from tho dwelling-houses?— In some cases I should 
say they are. In many cases tho stock are kept in the 
dwelling-houses. 

28075. You mean in tho living room? — Yus. 

23070. Dr. Mooihikad. — T he milch cows are in the 
same house as tho family?— Yes. In most instances 
there arc two or three rooms. There is tho room in 
which most of the people sloop, and in the kitchen the 
people sleep also, and in tho end of this place is a por- 
tion set apart for tho keeping of cows and other live 
stock. 

23077. Is them a sort of drain in tho floor?— Yes. 

23078. Mr. O’UitlKN. — The lions roost upstairs? — In 
a good many cases, yes. 

23070. Sir Stewa'ut WoonnonsE. — And is the pig 
there? — lie gets the post of honour. 

23080. You have been here too short a time to say 
whether there is any sign of improvement in the con- 
dition of things? — I would not say that, because I am 
a native of tho place, and I know the conditions that 
have existed for years; and evon on these new hold- 
ings I don’t see any tendency, wherever the mistake 
lies, to improve tlio out- offices that have been erected 
in some cases. 

28081. You tliiuk they preserve tho old habits even 
in tho now houses? — Yes. Thoy merely put four walls 
together, and put nil iron roof on it-. The ventilation 
and light and flooring are of tlia most crude descrip- 
tion. Thoro is just one small window in the building. 
There is ono door, and tho insides of tho wall are per- 
fectly rough, and the floors are earthen floors 

28082. Wore those byres built in accordance with the 
directions givon by tho Congested Districts Board? — 
I presume they wore. 

23083. So that the ventilation would be specified? — 
It is very defective, I would say. 

23084. Is there provision for keeping the mnnure 
away from the house? — None whatever. The floor is 
earthen, ns a rule. 

23085. Dr. Mookhead. — W ould that floor be lower 
than the level of tho surrounding ground outside? — 
No. They don't mind the floor at all. 

23086. Sir Stewart Woodhouse.— W hen are the 
cnttln indoors? — At night. 

23087. Is the manure regularly removed from these 
floors? — That is a question I cannot answer, because I 
am not in a position to go there officially; but from 
ordinary and casual observation I would not say so. 

23088. Havo you soon much evidence of tuber- 
culosis amongst tho cattle? — I would not think it is 
noorly as rife or general oh is supposed in this district. 
That is my opinion from casual observation. 

23080. Tho cntblo spend a great deal of their time 
in tlio open air? — Yes. 

23090. "What kind of oattlo are chiefly used for 
milking purposes? — Thoy are a nondescript kind of 
cattle. They arc too small. 

23091. Aro thoy ns satisfactory from the milk point 
of view ns tho cnttlo of ton years ago? — I cannot 
express an opinion on that, but I think that due regard 
is not given from a brooding point of view. I think 
too much is sacrificed to tho beef point of view in 
breeding. 

28092. Would you say that the dry stock are satisfac- 
tory? — I would say fairly. 

28098. Aro thoro many cattlo raised hero and sent 
away? — There are a good many. 

28094. There aro few large fanners in this country — 
they ore nearly nil small fanners in the district? — Yes. 
Thoro havo beon large farmers until quite recently, of 
course. 

28005. What size holding would you say is the 
average? — I havo met thorn from one acre to thirty 
nr forty acres. I cannot put an average. I havo met 
them all sizes. 

28096. Would you say from eight to fifteen acres 
would be a fair average holding? — J could not tell you 
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23097. Mr. Wilson. — Y ou were saying now that « 
few years ago thero were large formers, and now there 
are small farmers? — There were a good many large 
farmers. 

23098. These large farms were the ones whose land 
the Congested Districts Board have divided amongst 
the small men? — Yes. 

23090. Has that altered the method of farming on 
these particular pieces of land? — It has, of course. 

It has put men on who havo less stock, and one or two 
inileh cows. 

28100. Whan they get the small farm which formerly 
was a grazing ranch, they do actually take a milch cow 
for their own use, and to that extent the milk problem 
lias improved?— Yes, materially. I would say that 
the feeding and tho breed of cattle and the conditions 
under which they are kept must militate against the 
improvement of the milk supply. 

23101. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — I s there any 
educational work going on which would tend to correct 
that? — I and some other veterinary surgeons have 
delivered a series of lectures in the various centres. I 
delivered five lectures iu one centre, but I think these 
should be more generally applied, and the series of lec- 
tures givon in more centres. What benefit can the 
people of ono district twelve miles away derive from 
a lecture delivered in another? The people within easy 
reach of the centre in which the lectures are delivered 
may benefit, and that is only one comer of the district 
illuminated. I think the Technical Committee 
might have allowed the lectures to be open to anyone 
in the district who wished to attend. They were given 
with an idea to beuefit the boys who attended the 
Technical Classes, and in most cases the number 
attending was very small. 

23102. Mr. O'Brien. — A t what hours were the lec- 
tures given? — Mine were delivered at the close of the 
classes in the afternoon. 

23103. You got no farmers there? — I extended a cor- 
dial invitation to my clients, and at my initial lecture 
I had five or six members of that class, and at my 
concluding lecture twenty or twenty-five. 

23104. Were any of these working farmers? — Nearly 
all. 

23105. And they were able to go at that hour? — They 
came in. I don't know whether it was inconvenient 
to them or not. Very probably a more suitable hour 
might have been arranged. 

23106. I ask because in my district in Limerick 
when they had the lectures given by Agricultural 
Instructors from half-past .twelve to two o’clock, they 
could not get any of the farmers or farmers' sons to 
attend. Then the Agricultural Instructor held the 
lectures in the evening on his own initiative, and had 
a large class of forty, which showed a keen interest iu 
his address. That is the reason I wanted to know 
whether the hour here might perhaps be inconvenient 
to the practical farmers? — I was timed to attend 
between certain hours which suited the class, which 
met at eleven and concluded at one, and 1 occupied 
the time afterwards. 

23107. Sir Stewart Woodhouse.— Y our lectures were 
better attended later on? — Yes, but on my own invita- 
tion. 

28108. You think you would like to see these lectures 
delivered in other centres? — Yes; in every centre, and 
I have no doubt it would he beneficial from wliat I 
have heard since. Some of the people told me they 
had profited by what I had said at the lectures, and I 
think the hour might be altered, but I was in the 
hands of the Technical Committee, and I had to follow 
their instructions. 

23109. So that there is educational work— -which, of 
course, might be extended further — proceeding? — Yes. 

23110. Which I have no doubt will have an effect? — 

I should say so. 

23111. Would you think stricter inspection of the 
dairies throughout the country would have a good 
effect, with occasional prosecutions where people 
remained obdurate? — Yes, and whatever little incon- 
venience or fear might be entertained by people, at the 
beginning with regard to proper and thorough inspec 
tion would be allayed and made up for in the course 
of a few years, because any animal that would be 
properly attended to will give an increased supply 
either of mil k or of beef in due course, and whatever 
little expense they might have to undergo in the initial 
stages would be made up in after years, and they would 
probably feel grateful, but not at the beginning. 
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28112. Dr. Moorhead. — I gather that the Dairies and 
Cowsheds Order is not enforced in any part of the dis- 
trict? — Except so far as I understand the officials get 
their salaries. I understand that no reports have been 
made, though I can assure you that the greater number 
of byres don’t come up to the mark. 

23113. Do you find any that would come up to the 
mark? — None would come up to the ideal condition, 
but some come fairly near the mark. 

28114. The majority of the byres you have described 
are in a thoroughly insanitary and unhealthy condi- 
tion? — I would say so. 

23115. Does the milking process take place in these 
insanitary byres? — Yes. 

23116. The cows are milked in the midst of insani- 
tary surroundings? — Yes. 

23117. That would be very dangerous to the public 
health? — Yes. 

23118. Did you ever use the tuberculin test? — Not 
here. I have used it in other places, and seen it used 
very considerably. 

23119. Have you met any tuberculous cows at all? — 
I have seen suspicious cows, but I did not use tuber- 
culin, and I have held some post mortem examinations 


on animals. 

28120. "Were these milking cows? — No. In each 

case they were bullocks. 

23121. I suppose the carcasses were destroyed? — 
They were. 

23122. Mr. "Wilson. — You hold a sort of independent 
position here, not being an official? — Yes. 

23123. Supposing one was attempting to get rid of 
tuberculosis amongst cattle, what course would you 
recommend ? It has been suggested to us that a regula- 
tion should be issued that any farmer having a suspicious 
animal should call in, with the least possible delay, the 
nearest veterinary surgeon, and should the animal be 
suffering from tuberculosis it should be. slaughtered, and 
the farmer should receive very generous compensation 
— the full value of the beast. If, on the other hand, 
the farmer did not report the animal, but the veteri- 
nary surgeon in his round of inspection discovered it, 
it has been suggested that that animal should be 
slaughtered at the cost of the owner if tuberculous. 
How would that work? — It would be most unfair to 
the owner, because I have seen animals that were not 
clinically affected or did not present any appearance of 
being affected, and they were found to be the most- 
affected when slaughtered, so that that man could not 
be expected to report the case. 

23124. You are referring to the animal that up to 
the moment of death looks healthy? — Yes; I think 
that the owner of any animal that would be slaughtered 
on the advice of the veterinary surgeon, or report of 
ihe owner, should receive ample compensation. 

23125. What you wish to carry out involves the use 
of the tuberculin test? — Yes, but if the Department or 
the State supplied the tuberculin. 

28126. If all the re-acting cows were to be treated 
as you contemplate, you would have a milk famine? — 
Not necessarily. 

28127. Dr. Moorhead. — These animals are not in 
danger of transmitting the disease to the human sub- 
ject? — Yes. 

23128. I am talking of a fat animal — would that 
transmit the disease to the human being? — Yes; by 
the consumption of the meat. 

28129. Have you seen the carcasses condemned ? — 
The Royal Commission advised the condemnation of 
carcasses or part of them. An animal affected with 
general tuberculosis is condemned. 

23130. Can you fatten an animal with general tuber- 
culosis? — Yes. 

23131. Mr. Wilson. — What one contemplates ulti- 
mately no doubt is clearing tuberculosis out of the 
whole country, both in stock and human beings, but 
one has got to get at that step by step. The first step 
is to get rid of the animal that any professional man 
can recognise as tuberculous at sight? — Yes. 

23132. These are the first animals you want to elimi- 
nate? — Yes. 


23133. To the ordinary farmer who has dairy stock 
it is somewhat of a temptation to him, if a cow falls 
sick, to keep that cow as long as he can in the hope of 
curing her? — Yes. 

23184. And it is a stronger temptation to the poor 
man than to the man who is well off — a man who has 
only two or three cows? — Would not the man send for 
a veterinary surgeon to see what was wrong with the 
animal? 

28135. My suggestion is that he should do so, and 
should be encouraged to do so, by the promise that if 
the veterinary surgeon diagnoses tuberculosis, compen- 
sation on a generous scale will be given? — Yes. I 

quite agree with that. 

23136. That is in order to encourage a man to bring 
the veterinary surgeon to his cow when she is not up to 
par? — Yes. 

23187. Suppose, on the oiher hand, the farmer tries 
to cure the cow himself, and is discovered to have 
nn animal with a tuberculous udder pouring out 
streams of virulent matter, it seems to me that 
that man has committed what amounts to a crime, 
and that he should not be compensated when the 
animal is slaughtered? — That might cut harshly in 
another way. That man might allow that condition to 
exist- through absolute ignoranco. If you have the 
Order administered in the proper way, and have a 
rigid inspection, that would not occur. 

23138. A rigid inspection is a thing that is easy to 
talk of and extremely hard to put into practice in 
Ireland? — Very probably it is. 

28139. It is a costly matter. I fairly carry out a 
rigid inspection on my own dairy of about fifty cows, 
and when I contemplated applying my system all over 
the country, I found it would run to a large sum of 
money. I want to got some plan that could be put 
into operation with the loast possible delay and the 
least possiblo amount of expense, and it seems to me 
that this device of generous compensation where notifi- 
cation is given by the ownor of the animal, and on 
the other hand, distinct penalisation for iguorance, if 
you like to put it so, meets the case? — That is a very 
good suggestion, I would say. 

23140. A man through ignorance is not entitled to 
poison his neighbour? — The disease may not be so 
pronounced that the owner would know. 

23141. I am presuming that the veterinary surgeon 
would not report for destruction at the owner’s cost an 
animal that the owner could not possibly recognise to 
be ill?— Yes. 

23142.’ But there are these clinically diseased 
animals — those that are not fit to be in the trade? — 
Yes. 

28143. And the first step is to get at these animals? 
— I think a very simple scheme to do that would be 
to create a regular register of dairy-keepers, and only 
allow people to have cowb registered that gave a certain 
percentage or quantity of milk up to a certain stan- 
dard; have these people liable to inspection at any 
period, and if they di'd not comply with the require- 
ments have the cow struck off the register, and then 
have the local authority liable to a central authority, 
such as the Department of Agriculture. 

23144. I picture, a very large machine if that scheme 
were at work? — It would bo a very perfect one. Most 
things are done on a large scale. 

23145. Dr. Moorhead. — Yon would put a cow out 
of action because she was not supplying a certain quan- 
tity of milk? — She would get off the register- I would 
arrange the standard at a reasonable level. It would 
necessitate breeding being more looked into. 

23146. Mr. Wilson. — A re you familiar with the 
Department’s Bcheme with regard to the keeping of 
milk records? — No. 

28147. Or the registration of cows that reach a cer- 
tain standard? — I have not seen it at all. 

23148. I am inclined to think that is a better scheme 
than the one you have suggested? — I cannot say. 
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28149. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — You are pariah 
priest of Charlestown, in this county? — Yes. 

28150. You have been parish priest for seventeen 
years, and are intimately acquainted with the wants 
of the people? — Yea. 

23151. Are most of the people in your parish small 
farmers? — Absolutely all. I think there would not be 
in my parish ten farmers of £10 valuation. 

23152. Are there any labourers who own no land ? — 
There are. 

23158. But they are very few? — Yes. 

28154. What would be the average size of the hold- 
ings? — The average would be about twenty-four acres, 
and the averago valuation is only £2 9s. 

28155. That shows the poor quality of the land? — 
Yes. 

23156. Do these farmers keep cattle? — Almost all of 
them. 

28157. Are these dry cattle?— The average number 
of cows would be about four in each little holding. 

23158. Are these milch cattle? — Of a kind. 

23159. What kind? — Very poor. The breed is bad. 
It is improving on account of the efforts of the Depart- 
ment and the Congested Districts Board. They have 
sent better bulls into the districts, and there has been 
a very considerable improvement. 

23160. What would be the average milk yield per 
day?— I don't know. I would not measure it by 
gallons. The ordinary cow would give about six quarts 
a day. They are small aud poorly fed. 

23161. Do they calve generally about the same time 
of the year? — Yes. 

23162. Does that result in an abundant supply in 
the summer, and a limited supply in the winter and 
spring? — That is so, generally. At the same time, in 
the little village of Charlestown there are men who 
supply milk, and they aim at supplying it in the winter 
and spring. 

23163. Charlestown is the only village or place where 
milk is sold in your parish? — Yes. 

23164. What is charged for it? — 2£d-. a quart in the 
winter and 2d. in the summer. 

23165. Have the inhabitants of Charlestown a suffi- 
ciency of milk? — No. 

23166. Is that owing to want of pence to buy? — No; 
to want of supply. Of course, the great majority of 
them are rather poor people, even in the village, and 
most of them have a bit of land attached to their hold- 
ings, and except the artisan or the labourers classes, 
would have some milk, but these people cannot get milk 
to buy in the winter time. 

23167. The vendors of milk have a demand greater 
than they can supply? — Yes. They have not a suffi- 
ciency as in the summer. They aim at beeping the 
better class of customers supplied with a partial supply, 
but there is a great deni of want of milk in the district 
in the months of February and March mostly, even 
in the country places. 

23168. Have the vendors a difficulty in getting their 
supply from the milk raisers? — We have not that 
system at all. 

23169. The vendors themselves are the owners of the 
cows? — Yes. 

_ 23170. They have a limited quantity to sell? — Very 
limited in the winter. 

23171. Have you thought of how this state of things 
could be remedied? — That is difficult, because we have 
no largo farms. If we had largo farms I would be 
inclined to suggest a very drastic means. 

23172. You have not the land to go round? — No. 
In the country districts, though they don’t sell milk, 
those who have not the cows might not bo always 
without milk, particularly where there are children. 
The people are very neighbourly. If there is a young 
child in the parish, and there was milk there, the child 
would not be without it. 

23173. Do you think anything could be done by 
co-operation in this way — the farmers around having 
cows to arrange the calving at different times? — I 
don’t think it would be practicable. 

23174. Why? — I think each person will be so anxious 
to have their own little holdings worked in what they 
consider the best way that they are not well enough 
off to co-operate. 

23175. In other words, that the rearing of calves for 
dry stock is a more profitable thing than the keeping of 
milch cows?— That answer has been given to me. 

23176. Do you think the circumstances of the people 


and their mode of living are better now than when 
you first knew the parish?— Yes; fifty per cent, better. 
The land is fifty per cent, better — yields fifty per cent, 
more than it did. 

23177. Mr. Wilson. — How long have you been in 
the parish?— Seventeen years. The whole place was 
bought out by the Congested Districts Board ten years 
ago, and the Board operated very extensively; they 
gave a good deal of time to it, and there was a 
circumstance that enabled them to put money into 
that portion that they could not do now. At the time 
they bought, land stock was ten per cent, above par, 
and the vendor’s solicitor would not accept Irish land 
stock; he was paid in cash, with the result that the 
Board profited ten per cent, on the whole transaction, 
and wore able in that way to expend an enormous 
amount of money. They expended about £50,000 in 
improvements. 

23178. Sir Stewart Woodhodse. — Of which Charles- 
town got its share? — Not quite, because Charlestown 
did not lend itself to any extensive agricultural 
improvements that would repay. They did what they 
could for us under the circumstances'. 

23179. I see in your summary of evidence that you 
are not in favour of the establishment of a creamery 
in the parish? — Of course, the creamery is a very pro- 
fitable thing to a farmer; but it is this way — I was 
satisfied that if it was established the children would 
suffer. 

23180. More than they do at present? — Yes and in 
fact I think they are not well enough treated as it is. 

23181. Do you think the value of milk has become 
more appreciated as a food than it used to be? — Yes. 

23182. Aud are the parents anxious to get milk for 
their children? — They would be anxious to get milk 
for them, and in districts that I am acquainted with 
the children suffer. 

23183. Mr. Wilson. — We had evidence here from a 
witness earlier in the morning that in this neighbour- 
hood the farmer will give more milk than he ought to 
the calf, aud less milk than he ought to his own family? 
— I am not acquainted with anybody who ever gave 
too much milk to a calf. 

23184. We had that evidence here this morning? — 
That might be. It was that they gave a great deal to 
the calf? 

23185. Yes; and too little to the children? — Yes. 
There is not enough milk yielded by "the cow. 

23186. We have heard it over and over again, and 
from all sorts of different areas — from creamery and 
non-creamery districts, and from places where milk is 
sold into the cities — that the farmer in every ease 
prefers to sell his milk wholesale? — He does. 

23187. Then it seems that there is a certain number 
of people in Ireland who, if they take to selling their 
milk wholesale, do their families harm. Do you agree 
with that? — I do. In my own parish, of course, I cannot 
give my experience, but I know it is very often done. 
I know people that would have a valuation of £20. In 
a neighbouring parish where there was a creamery they 
would not keep milk even for their tea. A rivalry 
grows up between the fanners as to who will be able 
to produce the largest quantity of milk. 

23188. We have heard that, and I think you rather 
take the point of view that that is an objection to the 
creamery, but it seems to me that it is an objection to 
the system followed by the farmers? — In my opinion, 
the objection would not hold in the case of firkins of 
butter. When I was young I never knew a farmer who 
did not give plenty of milk to his family. 

23189. You know the making of that kind of butter 
is nearly gone? — Yes. 

23190. But where it still remains we get precisely the 
same report about the farmer who filled up his firkin 
of butter rather than keep sufficient milk at home? — 
Not only in the past, but as it is, there is a considerable 
number of people here who make butter. I don’t 
believe from what I know of them that they would 
limit the supply for the house, as those who send to 
the creamery. 

23191. Mr. O’Brien. — And always there is the butter- 
milk? — Yes; I consider butter-milk a very valuable 
article of food. 

23192. Mr. Wilson. — Until the parents realise that 
if they don’t feed their children they will have the 
doctor’s bill, the creamery system will go on. The 
real point of the objections which you raise against the 
creamery system is that the farmer is not sufficiently 
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educated to keep a sufficient supply of milk at home? — 
I think it is the anxiety to get the money. He knows 
that the child would bo better with the milk. 

23193. That is rather a sordid explanation? — Yes. 
23194. But is it your definite opinion? — Yes. 

23195. Sir Stewajit Woodhouse. — I take it that it is 
not by any drastic proposal that the scarcity might be. 
remedied/ but rather by a spread of education and 
improving the condition at the people? — Yes. I am 

quite satisfied that our people are fifty per cent, hotter 
off than they wore even fifteen years ago. The general 
conditions are better. When the people got their 
holdings twelve years ago, there was a groat effort 
made to improve them — they were their own. Their 
produce would he more than fifty per cent, greater, not 
only in quantity, but in quality. 

23196. Mr. Wilson. — And that has been maintained? 
— It is improving every day. 

23197. Miss MoNf.ill. — Are there any goats kept in 
your parish? — Very few. 

23198. Would the introduction of goats to give milk 
in the winter time improve matters? — There is a great 
objection to the possession of goats on account of the 
damage they do." They destroy hedges, and it is very 
difficult to keep them tethered. 

23199. Dr. Moonhead. — Do your parishioners use 
oatmeal as a diet? — Not much. 

28200. Are they healthy? — Well, they are. 

23201. It is only in certain short periods of the year 
they suffer from a shortage of milk? — Mainly in Feb- 
ruary and March. 

23202. They would have practically milk for ten 
months? — Yes. 

23203. Do the mothers nurse the children? — Yes. 

23204. You have not much tuberculosis in your 
parish? — Well, wc have amongst tlie poor. 


23205. To what do you attribute that? — I think it is 
bad feeding, to a large extent. 

23206. Would you say that the wont of milk has 
nothing to do with that? — I don't think so. 

23207. Are the people badly housed? — They are not. 
Up to recently they had cattle in the dwelling-houses. 
Tho houses are rather good. They had all to bo built 
on a similar plan, and the agent encouraged the build- 
ing of good houses. 

23208. Is there a Veterinary Inspector in the district? 
—Yes. 

23209. Is tho Dairies and Cowsheds Order in force 
in the district? — It is. 

28210. Mr. O’Buten. — Y ou say that tho condition of 
the people generally is improving? — It is. 

28211. Would you say that the children are better 
nourished now than they were? — I think they are. 

23212. In spite of the tea? — Yes, in spite of tlio 
tea, which I think is dreadful. 

23218. They would not strike you as more anaemic? 
— No. 

23214. In the old days did they use a good deal of 
oatmeal porridge? — Yes. 

23215. Do they do it now? — No. 

23216. That is rather a mistnke? — Yes, 

28217. They use bread and ten? — White bread and 
black tea often. 

28218. Do they use more butter now than thoy used? 
— Yes; the great majority would, and thoy eat eggs 
a good deal now. 

23219. They have the butter-milk? — Yes. 

23220. Mr. Wilson. — Yon say they cat more butter? 
— Yes; they have more butter and eggs. 

23221. Mr. O’Biuen.— T hey ought to be in better 
health than they used to be, if they did not poison 
themselves with ten? — Yes. There is an absence of 
outnieal which I think is a great misfortune. 


Dr. F. C. Ellison examined. 


23222. Sir Stewaht Woodhouse. — Dr. Ellison, you 
are Medical Superintendent of the County Asylum at 
Castlebar? — Yes. 

23223. And you are living in the district a long time? 
— Yes; for about eighteen years. I am Resident 
Medical Superintendent of the Mayo County Asylum, 
an institution which contains over 900 persons. The 
milk supply is entirely obtnined from eight contractors 
living in the surrounding district, the annual payment 
for which amounts to over £1,000. I consider this 
method of obtaining milk is a bad one for the following 
'reasons : — ' 

1st. — There is practically no supervision — certainly 
no efficient supervision — over tho contractors’ pre- 
mises, their cows or their milk utensils. I have, on 
occasions, visited some of their premises, and found 
them in au inconceivable state of filth, and insani- 
tary to the last degree. They have no knowledge — 
or if they have, they do not put it into practice — 
of the necessity of thorough cleanliness and sys- 
tematic sterilisation of milk utensils. As far as' I 
have ascertained, the only means adopted for sterilis- 
ing vessels are an occasional . rinse with hot water 
and subsequent filling with cold water. This proce- 
dure entirely fails to remove the oily or fatty matters 
adhering to the milk cans or other vessels, with the 
result that rapid decomposition sets in, and in 
summer the milk becomes sour in a few hours. 
This leads to epidemics of diarrhoea and other intes- 
tinal disorders. 

2nd. — The want of skilled and independent super- 
vision over purveyors of an article such as milk, 
which so vitally affects the public health is, in my 
opinion, a great evil, and a very weak link in the 
administration of the sanitary law, and I strongly 
advocate the appointment of a Veterinary Inspector, 
armed with ample powers to enforce, at all events 
elementary, principles of sanitation. 

3rd.— An epidemic of enteric fever occurred in the 
institution about three .years ago, which was conclu- 
sively proved to have been caused by infected milk, 
supplied by a contractor in whose house a case of 
this fever occurred, and in which the person remained 
throughout the course of his illness. On ascertain- 
ing the facts I at once stopped any further delivery 


of milk from this source, and no fresh cases of fever 
subsequently arose. 

4th. — There have been frequent prosecutions of 
contractors in this part for supplying milk, which 
on analysis was found either deprived of a portion 
of its fatty constituents, or adulterated by the addi- 
tion of water. In view of the premeditation of these 
serious offences against the law, I consider the 
punishment, usually by small fines, is entirely 
incommensurate with the guilt of the offenders. I 
am of opinion that the udders and teats of the cow, 
and the hands of the milker, should be systemati- 
cally washed before the operation of milking is pro- 
ceeded with. There should also bo systematic 
inspection and examination by a Veterinary Inspec- 
tor of all cows supplying milk to the public, with a 
special eye to animals affected with tubercular 
disease; on satisfying himself of the preseuco of this 
disease, the Inspector should have power to forthwith 
order its destruction. 

23224. In the case of contractors who have insani- 
tary premises, is any action taken by the Committee 
— are the contractors dropped on the next occasion? — 
That was done one year. Tho man who supplied 
infected milk did not get the contract tho succeeding 
year, but he came back again. 

23225. "Why? — His premises were somewhat better, 
but they were not in a fit state to supply milk to the 
public. 

23226. The Asylum Board does not consider it well 
to avoid that contractor or other contractors whose 
premises are not suitable? — It would be very advisable 
to do so, but it is difficult to bring the matter properly 
before the Committee, because who is to constitute 
himself an examiner of the premises. It is none of 
my business to do it, nor is there any official in tlie 
institution appointed to do so. There is a sanitary 
Inspector in the district whose duty I think it would 
be to examine these places and report on them to a 
public Board. 

28227. Could not the Board itself decide on the 
information placed before it whether the premises were 
in a proper state to receive milk from? — There is no 
form of report made. The Asylum Board have not an 
opportunity of visiting the different houses. 
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28228. They might use the eyes of someone else with 
regard to the condition of these premises? — That might 
be done. 

23229. Has the Asylum Board a large tract of land 
at their disposal? — They have about 130 acres. 

23230. Are any cows kept?— No; the land is unsuit- 
able. It is poor land, and it would not feed milch 
cows. 

23231. Even supplemented by liny and roots? — No. 

23232. What is the laud used for? — Tillage. Most 
of it is bogland growing potatoes and turnips and oats, 
bub it is quite unsuitable for fodder for cows. 

23233. What action did the Committee take over 
this milk contract to which you have referred — they 
stopped the contract? — Yes. I stopped the supply for 
the rest of the season, but the contractor was taken on 
again afterwards. 

23234. Does it not seem that the Committc-o were 
easy-going in accepting that situation — taking milk 
from a supplier that they had stopped? — They stopped 
it for a time. 

23235. Miss McNeill. — H ow much of your supply 
was (hat? — About one-niuth. 

232315. Had you any difficulty in replacing it? — Yes; 
we had no choice hut to accept the offers of the present 
contractors, as there is a regular "ring" of persons 
who contract for the milk supply. 

23237. Sir Stewaut Woodiiodse. — H ave the Com- 
mittee thought of keeping u dairy farm of their own? — 
No; the land is not suitable, nor is there any land' 
.available near the institution which could be acquired 
for the purpose. 

23238. Your Board lias not compulsory powers to 
acquire land? — Yes, through tlio County Council. 

23239. Have you ever had reason to believe that 
tuberculosis was communicable to the inmates through 
milk? — I cannot point to any specific case of it, but 
tuberculosis is exceedingly rife in the Asylum amongst 
the patients and staff. 

28240. That disease is frequent in the Asylum? — 
Yes. 

23241. Dr. Moouhead. — You recognise, a connection 
between the two diseases — tuberculosis and dementia? 
— Yes. 

23242. Sir Stewabt Woodhouse. — T here have been 
one or two epidemics in tlie Asylum traceable to milk? 
— One was directly traceable to it. Patients and members 
of the staff got laid up with the. disease, and these, all 
got the milk directly from this one contractor. 1 
ascertained that there was a case of fever being nursed 
on his promises. I saw the premises and examined 
them; in fact there was not the slightest doubt that 
tliis epidemic of typhoid fover was directly due to 
infection from this contractor's house. 

23243. Do you seo any way of increasing your milk 
•supply except through some such plan as securing a 
farm of land? — No. 

23244. I think you said that Hint had not been 
•considered by the' Asylum Committee? — No There 

is no land available in the immediate neighbourhood 
Hint would be suitablo for a dairy farm. 

28245. How much milk do you require for the 
Asylum? — We pay HI, 000 per annum for our supply. 
Wo use something over 100 gallons a day. 

23240. Would it not he worth the while of the 
Asylum Board to run a good dairy farm, not necessarily 
adjoining the. Asylum? — It would be difficult- to- run it 
unless it was worked through tho patients. That is 
■done in some Asylums, and if you had them at a 
distance from tho Asylum it would bo difficult to coh- 
trol and supervise them. 

23247. Would it not pay with free labour? — It 
would be much more satisfactory, but I am afraid it 
would be more expensive. 

23248. Tho milk supply is so large ft would ba worth 
while looking into this ’ matter. Do you know any- 
thing of the milk supply of Castlebar ns' apart from the 
Asylum? — Only in a general way. I know that the 
supply comes from small contractors, with one excep- 
tion. There is.no largo purveyor ill the town, except 
one. 

28249. How many contractors havo you to the 
Asylum? — Eight. 

23250. Miss McNeill. — I n tho ease of the contractor 
■who had enteric fever in his house, was that supply 
stopped finally, or was it only stopped for a period? — 
For a period of about oighteen months. 

23251. Do you know whether there was any exami- 


Dr, F. C. Ellison. — 19th June, 1912. 
nation of the person who had enteric fever to ascertain 
whether he was a carrier?— I don’t think so. Not that 
I am aware of. 

23252. You had no return of the enteric fever? — No, 
not since the milk was stopped. 

23253. I think you mentioned something about inade- 
quate fines? — Yes. 

23254. Do you happen to know what the fines were? 

—They were inadequate, at any rate, where milk was 
deliberately adulterated. 

23255. Do you happen to know the amount of the 
fines?— 5s. and 10s., and occasionally HI, but I have 
known cases of 5s. where milk has been adulterated 
with water or deprived of its fats. 

23250. Deprived to a considerable extent? — Yes. 

23257. Is there any possibilitv of vour getting a 
supply to the Asylum by rail?— We did that one year, 
about two years ago. Wo got a supply from one of the 
co-operative dairies in the County ' Sligo. It was 

sterilised milk, and it was very successful. It was 

sterilised by being subjected to a high temperature. 

That was very satisfactory on the whole. We got it 
once a day. Our train service did not always answer 
and was not satisfactory, but so far as the milk was 
concerned, it was satisfactory. 

23258. You had the sterilised milk onlv foi twelve 
months? — Yes. 

23259. You saw no harmful results from the use of 
it?— No. I did not notice any difference in my 
patients. 

23200. Dr. Moouhead. — Do you have a standard of 
the quality of the milk? — We have a cream standard of 
nine per cent. 

^ 255261. That is very low? — We find it difficult to get 

251262. Air. O’Bkien. — T hat is not three per cent, of 
butter fat. 

23268. Dr. Moouhead. — No. It takes ten or twelve 
per cent, of cream to make three per cent, of butter 
fat? — Our milk is often subjected to analysis by Sir 
Charles Cameron. 

251264. Do you ever get it bacteviologieally examined? 

— No. 

23265. Miss McNeill. — W hat did you find the per- 
centage of butter fat? — 2-8 to 3‘5. 

253266. Dr. Moouhead. — You consider that 900 
patients for an area of this sort an abnormal amount 
of insane people to have? — I don't think it is very much 
in excess of other places. 

23267. Is insanity increasing or decreasing? — I am 
afraid it is increasing. 

23268. What do you attribute it to? — Undoubtedly 
to heredity. IE you trace the history of the cases that 
come in you get- the history of heredity in forty per 
cent., and then, taking into consideration the objection 
that relatives have to acknowledge insanity in the 
family, you might add twenty per cent. more. 

28269. Mr. Wilson. — With regard to the contractor 
whose milk was refused on the ground of illness on his 
premises, I presume there was no compensation given 
to him, although he would naturally' know nothing 
about typhoid carriers, and bacterial diseases? — No. He 
ought not to supply milk with a case of typhoid fever 
in his premises. 

23270. Did you tell him that? — Yes. 

28271. Before the case occurred? — No. 

23272. The main point is this — that he might not 
have known it was desirable, when a ease of typhoid 
occurred in his house, that he should notify you?— I 
don't know that, but he did not notify me at any rate. 

23273. I suppose they all know now that milk ought 
not to be supplied under such circumstances? — They 
ought. There was enough fuss made about it. Wo 
had Sir Achesou McCullagli down from the Local 
Government Board. 

23274. I suppose the Dairies and Cowsheds Order is 
nearly a dead letter in the district? — It is a dead 
letter ; it is practically useless. I am strongly of 
opinion that there should be a Veterinary Inspector 
appointed — a man who knows his work and who ought 
to be empowered to enforce his views. 

23275. Dr. Moouhead. — He ought to be independent 
of any local considerations? — Yes. 

23276. Mr. Wilson. — Supposing that action were 
taken, and the Order enforced much more strictly than it 
is now, would there be a risk of ' a number of people in 
the milk trade going out of it?— I don’t say so. They 
would, perhaps, demand and get a little higher price. 
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23277. As a matter of fact, whore it has been applied 
reasonably, practically no ono has left the trade except 
one or two people who ought to be out of it? — Yes. 

23278. You, I take it, would be in favour of the 
soheme of licensing dairy-keepers? — Yes. 

28279. And cancelling a man's licence if he had been 
convicted three or four times? — Certainly I would. I 
think that there is not at all sufficient supervision oyer 
purveyors~of milk, which is such an important article 
in connection with the public health, and which is 
such a means of carrying infection. Thero is practi- 
cally no supervision. 

23280. Miss McNeill. — -Would you include in the 
licence milk products? — Undoubtedly. One follows the 
other. 

23281. The by-products of milk are not at present 
brought under the Order? — No. 

28282. Mr. Wilson. — Have you ever carried out 
examinations of milk for tuberculosis? — No. 


23283. Or for any other contamination — have you 
attempted to fix a standard of contamination? — Not 
any bacteriological standard. 

28284. There is a scheme for measuring the amount 
of visible weighablo dirt? — I have not attempted it. 
I have noticed milk coming in in a very dirty condi- 
tion, with sediment at the bottom of the can,' and 
containing one-eighth of an inch of oleaginous mate- 
rial. One could scrape it off with a spoon. This 
condition leads to rapid decomposition. 

23285. You have not tried to improve the farmer by 
oleaning his cans for him? — No. I tell him what to- 
do, but I am afraid ho does not do it. 

23286. And in spite of the fact that in one case you 
refused the milk? — Yes, at times, for being dirty or 
sour. The milk sometimes contained blood and pus. 

23287. That is an individual delivery? — Yes 


Mr. John Solan examined. 


28288. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — I understand, Mr. 
Solan, you reside at Kiltimagh? — Yes, at Killeaden , 
Kiltimagk. 

23289. Are you in the dairy business yourself? — I am. 

23290. You are a farmer? — Yes. 

28291. Do you sell milk? — To Killeaden House only. 

23292. Is that a private residence? — Yes. 

23293. How many cows have you there? — Three. 

23294. Are most of the people in your district small 
farmers? — Yes; they hold from four to ten acres. 

23295. Does each one of them keep milch cows? — 
These new small holdings can only keep one cow — there 
are only four acres in them. The six-acre man keeps 
two cows. 

28296. A ten-acre man might keep three cows? — Yes. 

23297. There are very few people who are not farmers 
in your district? — Very few. 

23298. They all have a piece of land? — Yes, from four 
to twelve acres. 

23299. Can you tell us if milk is scarce or abundant 
in your district? — It is scarce from November to May. 

23800. In the summer months it is plentiful enough? 
— -Nearly all have a supply. 

23801. Do they make butter in your district? — They 
do. 

23302. What do they do with it? — Bring it to the 
market in rolls. 

23303. Do they eat it themselves? — They spare as 
much as they can. 

23304. What do they do from November to May when 
milk is scarce-; there is some milk, I suppose? — There 
might be a little, but in some places there is none. 
When they have no milk they break up an egg and put 
it into the tea. 

23305. Are they neighbourly with each other? — They 
are. 

23306. Do they occasionally arrange amongst each 
other as to the calving of the cows? — They are very 
good in our locality for dividing with the rest. 

28307. Do they come to any arrangement that so- 
and-so will have a cow calving in such a time, and 
someone else have a cow calving at another time, so 
that they will have a supply of milk all the year round? 
— They talk of that amongst themselves. 

23308. Don't you think neighbours might arrange 
for a supply of milk all the year round? — They could 
meet the scarcity that way. I think something in that 
way should be done. 

23809. Do they sell milk at all? — Very seldom. It 
is not the custom. I think if they got into the habit 
of selling it it would be much better. Since there 
was a gardener Bent into the district it is not the same 
country at all. Everyone now has a little garden of 
vegetables. The gardener, who is a lady, rambles all 
over the neighbourhood, consisting of two parishes. 
This would make you begin to think that if the milk 
husineas was established in the same way the people 
would get into it. 

23810. Do you see what I mean by stating that 
neighbours might arrange that their cows would calve 
at different times? — I see what you mean. The selling 
of milk. is not an established custom, but people oblige 
each other. 


23311. Do you think, from your knowledge of the 
district , that milk is more scarce or more abundant now 
than it was ten or fifteen years ago? — Yes; people are 
better off now. 

23312. And you think there is more milk? — Yes. 

23313. But you want to improve that further still? — 
Yes; to sea if the buying system could be established. 
It is very good value for people to buy milk at 2d. & 
quart. 

23314. You can get nothing cheaper? — No. 

28315. Miss McNeill. — You have a branch of the 
Women's National Health Association down in your 
district? — Yes. 

28316. Has the question of the milk supply come 
before the branch? — Yes. We get lectures about every- 
thing in that way. Our place is well enlightened since 
Miss Emma MacManus began to come there. 

23317. Has anything been done with regard to the 
places where the cows arc kept? — There is a good deal 
of improvement for tire last four or five years in the 
way of cowsheds. 

23318. Do you think they are satisfactory now? — 
There might be times that they would be neglected 
more or less, but the buildings are going up. Of 
course, the premises might be neglected sometimes in 
the burry of great work. 

23319. You think sufficient care is taken to get tlie 
milk clean? — Yes. There are a few dairies built about 
my place. 

28320. Dr. Moorhead. — Is the Dairies and Cowsheds 
Order enforced in your district? — The Parish Committee 
did a good deal in the way of dairies and out-houses. 

23321. Is there a veterinary inspector? — Yes. 

23322. And he goes and inspects your premises? — 


28323. What do the people do during the months that 
they cannot get milk — do they use any substitute? — 
They use more tea then. 

23324. What do the children do? — They have to take 
the tea unless they get a bit of meat. 

23325. Do the women nurse their children? — Some of 
them. 

23326. Do the majority? — The majority don't. 

28327. If there is bottle-feeding of the children going 
on in the districts where there is no milk what do they 
do? — They get it from a neighbour. . 

23828. The type of cow you have to deal with — is it 
better or worse than the cow of twenty years ago? — 
The cow we get now is a better class of cow. 

23329. And a better milker? — Yes. 


23330. What bull do you use? — There were a few 
bulls sent by the Congested Districts Board into the 
neighbourhood. 

23881. Were they shorthorns? — Partly. We had a few 
of them. We did not think them any great catch 
beyond the cattle we were breeding before them. 
Around the neighbourhood where I live Mr. McManus 
bred good cattle. We had cattle as good as we got 
from the Congested Districts Board. 

28832. As good milkers? — Better milkers. 

23333. Would you get two or three gallons a day 
from your cow? — Sometimes they would give four 
gallons a day. 

23384. How long would that keep on? — Only for the 
summer season, and then you should hand-feed them- 
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23835. Do you make provision for winter feeding of 
cattle? — Yes. We have to sow turnips and mangolds 
and cabbages. 

23336. Have you any catch-crops? — No. 

23337. Mr. O’Brien. — The Agricultural Instructor 
has not tried to get you to put down hardy greens or 
rape after the oats crop is cut? — Yes. 

23338. Has he got good results? — The result was 
fairly good, but the people are not doing it. 

23339. Mr. Wilson. — Is it habit again? — No. 

23340. Mr. O'Brien. — I s ! t because they don't care 
about having the cows calving in winter, and therefore 


Mr. John Solan.— 19th June, 1912. 
don't feel the necessity of having green food for them? 

—They don’t care about Having the cows calving in 
winter. They are very hard to rear. The land that 
you have a catch-crop in might not be good enough for 
other crops. 

23341. Mr. Wilson. — They are a little afraid of it? — 

We have not enough time. 

23342. Mr. O’Brien. — Do any of the small farmers 
go to England? — Yes. 

23343. That practically prevents their putting down 
any catch-crops? — Yes, it does. 


Mr. Patrick O’Houa examined. 


23344. Sir Stewart Woodbouse.— You live at 
Bohola? — Yes. 

23345. Are you a farmer yourself? — I am. 

23346. Most of your neighbours in Bohola are farmers 
also? — Yes. 

23347. You have very few labourers in your district? 
—Very few in our parish. 

23348. How mauy cows would you think the farmers 
keep on an average? — From one to three. 

23349. How mauy have you yourself? — Three. 

23850. Is there a scarcity of milk in Bohola? — Yes, 
in the winter time and spring. 

28861. Why? — Some way or another we cannot get 
the cows to calve about the winter time. 

23352. Could not you make an effort? — If a man has 
three good milkers he does not like to change them. 

23353. Do you think there is more milk available this 
year than there was, say, ton or fifteen years ago? — I 
don't think there is much difference. 

23354. Are you satisfied with the kind of cattle you 
have? — I am. We got a proper breed of cattle lately. 

23355. How many gallons of milk a day would they 
give on an average? — From three to four gallons, I 
think. It would take a good cow to give four gallons. 

23356. Do you know yourself of children being unable 
to get milk? — There are plenty. 

28357. What do they do? — They have to go without 
it in the winter time. They colour their tea with eggs 
or oatmeal, and there are plenty of them that take tea 
without any milk. 

23358. Has it struck you how this could be remedied ? 
— I cannot say. It is very expensive to feed milch cows 
in the winter or spring, and no matter how you feed 
them you cannot have the supply that you have in the 
summer. 

28359. Is there much tillage in your district? — There 
is a big lot. 

23360. Is milk sold in your district? — Very little, 
except what is sold to the barracks in our place. 

23361. The man who has a milch cow gives some to 
the man who is without it? — Yes, if he is on good 
terms with him. 

23362. I hope they are mostly on good terms. Have 
you thought of any way in whicli this scarcity could be 
cured or lessoned? — I cannot suggest any way. For my 
part I have always milk winter and summer. 

23363. If a man went in for supplying milk on a 


commercial basis, he might find it would pay him to 
have a winter supply? — I don’t think it would pay. You 
would not get more than 8d. a gallon for it, and that 
would hardly pay in the winter time. 

23864. Supposing you got lOd. a gallon? — The people 
would do without it first, rather than pay that price. 

23365. You think they don’t value milk as a food 
as much as they ought to do? — I don't think so. 

23366. Is there any instruction going on in your 
parish as Mr. Solan lias told us about in his? — Yes. 

23367. Agricultural instruction? — Yes. 

23368. And you think the farmers are profiting by it? 
— Yes. 

23869. Dr. Moorhead. — Do they use oatmeal as a 
diet in your district? — They do. 

23870. Do they consume much of the butter they 
make? — Yes. 

23871. Do they eat the butter themselves? — Most of 
it. They eat more now than they used to do. 

23372. Are the people healthy? — Yes. 

23373. Do the children suffer from consumption? — 
No. Of course, there are cases. 

23374. As a rule, there is not? — No. 

23375. Mr. O’Brien. — Y ou say that you think it is 
harder to get a supply of milk from cows calving in 
winter than in summer? — Yes. 

23376. Have you any practical experience of that 
yourself. I find that the cow calving in December will 
nearly always — in fact, you may say invariably — give 
more milk than if she calved in April or May, because 
after she has gone six months in her milk she will get 
the new grass and she will come on again. I have 
seen cows start by giving a certain quantity and 
gradually drop away, and when they get on the new 
grass come up to the original figure ? — I can prove that 
myself. 

23377. Therefore, I think that if you can get cheap 
food for them in winter, you could get a good supply of 
milk that would pay well at 8d. a gallon. It is a matter 
of getting cheap feeding in the winter, and I daresay 
you are handicapped in the same way as the last 
witness, as there is no labour to be got — the farmers 
have gone away to England or Scotland and will not 
be back until the autumn? — Yes. 

28378. They don’t come back until October? — No; 
most of them. 

23379. That would be a considerable difficulty? — Yes. 


Mr. Thomas 

23380. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — You are Clerk, I 
understand, Mr. Quiuu, of the Castlebar Union and 
Registrar undor the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — Yes, 
sir. 

23381. How long have you filled the position of 
Registrar? — Since the 2nd May, 1908. Our Council 
put the Order into force immediately. 

23382. You are the only officer — there is no veterinary 
surgeon? — Our three Relieving Officers have been 
appointed Dairy Inspectors. 

23383. Do you receive many reports from them as 
Registrar? — I receive a couple of reports each year 
from them. By these couple of reports I mean reports 
that I specially ask for. I get the usual bi-weekly 
reports, i.e., queries answered in prescribed Report 
Books of the Inspectors, which I do not consider of 
any great value as a guide to the exact condition of 
cowsheds and dairies and milkshops in the district. I 
would like to have liberty to indicate my scepticism 
on the correctness of these reports. 

23384. Do they look upon it as a sort of semi-annual 
affair? — I don’t know, but they look on it as getting so 


[. Quinn examined. 

much for doing very little. 

23385. Has anyone been trying to hustle them up? — 
I write to them as to the condition- of the dairies. 

23386. "What answer do you get?— We get the usual 
perfunctory answer. I believe the missing link is the 
veterinary inspector. 

23387. You have no veterinary inspector? — No. I 

think tli9 Local Government Board have made it com- 
pulsory on Councils to appoint a veterinary inspector 
in other districts. 

23388. Are the dairy inspectors you have appointed 
farmers, or do they know anything about cattle? — One 
of them knows very little, and the other two much 
less, as regards a practical knowledge of cattle. 

28389. You don’t receive from them reports regarding 
premises which are in an improper condition? — I have 
never received a report stating that any dairy was in 
an improper condition. 

23390. Consequently there were no prosecutions? — 
No. We threatened to prosecute one man who refused 
to register, and when we threatened prosecution he di< 5 
register. 
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28391. Mr. 0 'Biurn. — A s Registrar you have hardly 
got it in your power, I suppose, to sec how many times 
inspection has been made; how many cow-houses have 
been inspected, and how many animals. You have no 
power to ash that or demand an answer? — They give 
these particulars without being asked for them. They 
give me the number of houses inspected, and I register 
that in our Minutes. 

23392. And the number of cows? — Yes. 

23393. Then, I take it, that the inspectors are not 
intelligent as regards light and air and ventilation, and 
it requires a veterinary inspector, and they would all 
work perfectly if there was a veterinary inspector. 
You don’t think that if a veterinary inspector was 
appointed by the local Council he would find much 
difficulty iu reporting people who elected him? — I don't 
think he would. I think professional men are entirely 
above local influences of I hat sort. 


28394. I am glad to hear it. We have not had the 
same evidence in other parts of the country. It was- 
stated that it would immensely facilitate the work of 
inspection if the inspector did not depend on The good- 
will of the District Council? — Of course. You might 
meet a man that way. You meet the other men, too. 
We have some of them in this town who would not 
care. Putting the Order into force without a veterinary 
inspector is like buying a motor-ear and refusing to buy 
the petrol — you have no driving force. 

23395. Sir Stewart Woodhotjse. — The petrol is 
wanted to make the machine work? — Yes. I think it 
would be an admirable Order with veterinary inspection. 

23396. Mr. O’Brien. — And you would not recommend 
that the veterinary inspector should be appointed by 
some, outside body, say the Department of Agriculture? 
— It would be infinitely better if some outside body 
appointed and paid him. It would tend to do away 
with local influences. 


The Commission, adjourned to Tullamore on the 10 th July. 


FORTY-FIRST DAY.— WEDNESDAY, 10te JULY, 1912. 

The Commissioners met at the Courthouse, Tullamore, at 11 o’clock. 

Present: — P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard; Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir 
Stewart "Woodhouse, m.d. ; and G-. A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s.i. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary .. 


Mr. E. J. Delahunty examined. 


23397. The Chairman. — You are Secretary of the 
King’s County Committee of Agriculture? — Yes, sir. 

23398. How long have you occupied that position? — 
Eight years. 

23399. You have premium bulls registered in your 
county, I tako it? — Yes; nineteen. 

23400. What breeds are favoured by your Committee? 
— The shorthorn breed, as a rule. 

23401. Do they restrict the premiums to shorthorns 
only? — No; but' they state that two-thirds of the 
premiums in any year must be for bulls of the short- 
horn breed. 

23402. Is any eSort made in selecting the bulls to 
secure those of a milking strain? — The Committee do 
not lay down any hard-and-fast rule with regard to that. 
They leave the farmers to their own judgment, but 
the farmers complain very much of the system by 
which bulls are purchased at Spring Shows. Bulls that 
are eligible for premiums are marked “ Provisionally 
selected," and, of course, that increases, with a bound, 
the value of the animal, and any farmer who wishes to 
get a bull of approved milking strain must go to a 
prohibitive price. The farmers that are selected to 
purchase, as a rule, are small farmers, and as you can 
understand, a small farmer, although he gets a premium 
lasting for four years, is not inclined to give a big 
price for a bull of milking strain. Some of them do, 
uud some very good animals have come into the county, 
and the entile scheme all round has been a success. 

28403. The complaint that you say has been made 
by the King’s County farmer is one that is prevalent 
over the country generally, and the feeling has been 
in existence for a considerable time that the system of 
selecting the premium bulls does, as you say, increase 
its value, but I fail to see any possibility of making 
a selection in any way that would not have the effect 
which you say it has had. Do you not consider it lair 
that the breeder of the bull should get some advantage 
for producing an animal of a superior kind? - At 
meetings of our committee the members lay emphasis 
on the fact that bulls have been passed over — whether 
of a milking strain or a beef strain I don't know — an.l 
sold subsequently at a lower price than the farmer paid 
for premium bulls, and they turned out to be far better 
animals than those to which the premiums were given. 

23404. I can quite understand that. That is all a 
question of administration, and I feel quite satisfied 
that the Department takes the best precautions to 
have these animals selected by competent men. 
Of course, one does recognise that- the fact that a 


premium would attach to an auimal enhances its; 
value, and that if an animal of absolutely equal merit 
is ofiered for sale without a premium, his price will 
be below that of the auimal. that has been selected for 
a premium? — The King’s County Committee have had 
this question of the purchase of premium bulls before’ 
them frequently, and there is a feeling in the Com- 
mittee that in the case of counties like King's County,, 
where the average valuation of the farmer is under 
£20 — in fact, I think more than half the holdings are- 
under £10 valuation — there is a feeling amongst 
members of the Committee that if in some cases the 
Department were to adopt the system of sending 
premium bulls to the county — the same as they do 
in the case of premium hoars which they purchase 
from recognised breeders — send into the county, get 
the farmers to lodge a small amount on account, and 
then deduct the cost from the premium which the 
farmer subsequently earns ; if that course were adopted 
the difficulty would be met in some way. 

23405. What you seem to indicate is this — that it is 
difficult to get farmers with sufficient capital in this 
county to buy first-class premium bulls in competition 
with other counties? — That is the difficulty. 

23406. Lady Everard. — Does your Committee insist 
on applying the tuberculin test for your premium 
bulls? — The Committee do not insist on it. 

23407. The Chairman. — Are premiums given to any 
other breeds by your Committee except the shorthorn? 
— Yes. We have nineteen premium bulls this year, of 
which fourteen are shorthorn, three are Herefords, and 
two are Polled Angus. 

23408. Have you any difficulty iu getting your 
premiums taken up? — No. You can get ten applica- 
tions for the one that is ofiered. 

23409. And if a larger number of premiums were 
available would you find people ready to take them 
up? — Yes. The cattle scheme is a great success. 

23410. And have no difficulty in qualifying the bulls 
for premiums? — No. 

23411. Although there might be a feeling with regard 
to the enhanced value that is attached to a premium 
bull that is selected before purchase, you find 
parties taking up the premiums? — Yes. They complain 
that they have to compete with farmers of other 
counties, and there is great competition between them- 

23412. That is a question of administration, and one 
which, I take it, the Committee has from time to time 
represented to the officials of the Department when 
they came to meet your County Committee? — Yes. 
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28413. Has any effort been made to co-operate with 
the Department _ in their dairy scheme — have any 
cow-testing associations been established? — No. Tire 
matter has been spoken about. 

23414. Havo they any registered cows under the 
scheme of the Department? — Yes; about thirty 
altogether. 

23416. In the entire county? — Yes, but the thirty are 
restricted, I should say, to two or three districts. 

23416. Is there any reason . why they should be 
restricted to these areas; are a' better class of cows 
kept there, or what is the reason?— I am inclined to 
think the dairy scheme is hot well known. They work 
it direct from Dublin. 

23417. But the literature appertaining to it is avail- 
able for all County Committees, and could be 
disseminated through the county? — Yes. 

23418. But it needs some organisation to bring it 
directly under the notice of the farmer? — The farmer 
lights his pipe with the leaflet. The scheme needs 

organisation. 

23419.. The farmer-s would need a call from some 
official in order to induce them to co-operate with it? — 
Yes. 

23420. Havo you any opinion of what the average 
milk yield of a dairy cow in this county would be? — I 
have no means of knowing. 

23421. Do any of the farmers keep milk records? — 
Well, with the exception of the thirty I spoke of, who 
havo registered under tho Department’s scheme, I am 
inclined to think there are not. Still, there may be 
some up-to-date farmers who do so. 

23422. It is not by any moans general? — Not at all. 

23423. Have you formed any opinion yourself as to 
whether it would bo an advantage if milk records were 
kept?— -Yes; tho Agricultural Instructor has spoken of 
the thing over and over again. 

23424. And he has endeavoured to induce the people 
to keep milk records? — Yes. 

23426. He has not been successful so far? — There is 
trouble involved in the keeping of the records. 

23420. I know there is trouble involved, but it is 
trouble that is remunerative, and an immediate benefit 
will accrue to the persons engaged in the industry, aud 
I think it is rather a pity that some effort is not made 
to push the scheme? — Yes. 

23427. Is the average fanner in this county able to 
differentiate between the good and the bad milking 
cow? — I should think so. 

23428. From his own observation? — Yes. 

28429. Don’t you think it possible that many people 
have got fallacious notions with regard to the milk 
yield of their herd, and believe that the cow that gives 
a heavy flow for a short period is tho best dairy servant, 
whereas if records were kept they would show that the 
cow with a steady flow for an extended period is really 
the more advantageous animal to keep?— That may 
be so; but this county generally is wlmt I may cail 
ft poor county, and in many districts they look for 
calves that come to hand early. I am not in a position 
to soy how many shorthorn bulls are in tho county, 
outside tho premium shorthorn, but it is a poor 
county, and tho people, generally speaking, look for a 
return from the young stock. 

28480. Are there many creameries in this county? — 
Not one. 

28481. Is there a scarcity of milk for the working 
population, do you think, in any district of the county? 
--Well, I am not prepared to speak officially, because 
'"oluo 8 no * i comfi officially to my knowledge. 

28482. You would have a knowledge as a citizen of 
the county, independent of your official position? — Yes; 
milk 8 lou ^ 8ft y there certainly is a scaroity of good 

28438. To what cause do you attribute that; is it due 
to a decreased production of milk from the cows in 
xjstenco, or to a limitation of the number of cows 
'ept for milking purposes? — I should say more to a 
deterioration in the milk yield. 

m'nii ' y«« come to tho conclusion that the 

mnng cow that tho ordinary farmer has at tho present 
time is a worso dairy servant than tho milch cow of 
yoors ago? — Yes; that is what they say. 

Yes * S ^ 1Q universally formed impression? — 

■ But none of the people who give expression 

mat view have figures to justify them. It is merely 
n ®*Pr esa i°n of opinion? — Yes. 

3437. It would be more conclusive and convincing 
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if they were able to show from actual. records what the 
milk yield of to-day is, compared with twenty years 
ago. We have had evidence from time to time that 
there is a depreciation in the milk-yielding properties 
of the cow , but no one has been able to prove it by 
actual figures. We all know that prejudice exists as 
regards old things as compared with new; the old 
people are better than the young people, and the old 
cows more productive than the cows of to-day. It is 
difficult to determine whether this is not a sentimental 
feeling, or whether it is based on facts, and in the 
absence of records it seems to me impossible to prove? 

— Yes; that is so. 

23488. Has any of the alleged depreciation which is 
supposed to exist been attributed to the introduction 
of the premium bulls? — No. 

23439. That feeling has not reached King’s County? 

— No; because they look upon the shorthorn breed as 
a very successful general purpose breed, and in the 
absence of the means of securing bulls of au approved 
milking strain they look upon the shorthorn generally 
as the most successful general purpose breed. 

23440. But would the fanners who now purchase 
premium bulls appreciate an effort that would establish 
a milking strain of shorthorn bull, and would they be 
prepared to give a preference, to bulls of that kind' if 
they were available? — Some of these people who are 
selected to purchase premium bulls would do so, hut- 
others would go in for the beef. Another difficulty 
we find in the cattle scheme is the scarcity of good 
young heifers. They sell them instead of keeping them 
to breed with a premium bull. As soon as they come 
to hand they sell them. 

23441. Is that duo to lack of capital or want of fore- 
thought or enterprise on their part in not selecting 
heifers that are likely to be good cows? — Not through 
lack of enterprise, but through lack of capital. 

23442. Do any of the occupants of labourers’ cottages 
keep cows? — Not to my knowledge, but there may be 
exceptions. 

23443. It is not by any means general, at all events? 

— No. 

23444. Have you any knowledge bow these people 
get tlieir milk supply? — From the farmers for whom 
they work. 

23445. Is it a universal custom that the farmer 
supplies milk to his labourers? — Yes. 

23446. All over the county? — Yes. 

.23447. And if the farmer has milk for his. own 
family, those working with him would get a supply, 
more or less limited, perhaps? — Yes. 

23448. "Would that prevail during twelve months of 
the year; during the winter as well as the summer? — 

Yes. 

23449. Where would the man who is working on the 
road or in the factory — the man who is not then an 
agricultural labourer — get his supply? — In the town. 

23450. In the town, I assume, there is a certain 
number of .people who keep, cows? — Yes. 

23451. In Tuliamore is there a scarcity at any part 
of the year? — Yes, a great scarcity in the winter 
season. 

23452. A supply is not available for people having 
money to buy? — No. 

23453. Does that prevail in other towns in King's 
County — Birr and Banagher? — I don’t think it prevails 
in Birr, but. I understand there is a scarcity in general 
all over the county. 

23454. Is Banagher as bad as Tuliamore?— I have 
no means of knowing. I have not made inquiries. 

234551 But you are convinced that in Tuliamore itself 
at certain periods of the year there is a great scarcity 
of milk? — Yes. 

23456. Have, you thought of any means whereby that 
could be remedied? — Means have been suggested. 

23457. The keeping of municipal dairies? — Yes. 

23468. Would you favour that — do you think it is a 
practical suggestion? — I do, certainly. 

23459. And you would think if it was undertaken by 
the local authority in a. town like Tuliamore that there 
would be no difficulty in making it a success? — I should 
think not. 

23460. Do you think it could be made successful from 
a monetary point of view? — Yes; it has been successful 
in other places, and why not here also. 

23461. Would there be any difficulty in procuring 
land on the confines of Tuliamore for sueh a purpose?— 

It is dear. 

23462. Apart from the price, could it be procured? — 

I think so. 
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23463. Is there any laud let iu a temporary way 
within easy reach of Tullamore which could be secured 
for that purpose? — I think so. 

23464. Dr. Moorhead. — You don't know of any 
definite place? — I do not. 

23465. The Chairman. — Has the question _ been 
mooted in Tullamore of starting a municipal dairy? — 
Of starting a public dairy, but I cannot say it has gone 
any further than that. 

23466. The fact that it is being mooted would be a 
confirmation of the view you have put forward that 
the need is felt of making an effort to improve the milk 
supply? — Yes. 

23467. Is the difficulty greater or less in your 
recollection ; is the position more acute than it was five 
or six years ago? — It is. 

23468. What causes, do you think, led up to it; is 
there less dairying carried on iu King's County than 
there was in your recollection? — I am afraid there is. 
The milk supply has deteriorated. 

23469, In the number of cows kept and in the 
quantity yielded by the cow? — Yes. 

23470, To what purpose is the land devoted that was 
formerly used for the production of milk? — It is tilled 
largely. This county is more of a tillage county than 
other counties. Two-thirds of the available land is 
tilled, 

2347], Outside the bog area? — Yes. 

23472. Is any effort made to grow catch-crops in 
this county, for the purpose of providing winter feeding 
for cows? — Yes, very successful efforts. 

23473. Is your County Instructor advocating the 
extension of that system? — Yes. 

23474. And has he met with co-operation? — Yes. 

23475. How many years has he been engaged in 
directing attention to these catch-crops? — For two or 
three years. 

23476. That is what I would have imagined, because 
it is not a thing that has been pushed very vigorously 
until within the past few years? — Yes. 

23477. Has it any appreciable effect on the winter 
milk supply, or has sufficient time elapsed to enable 
its effect to be felt on the supply?— It is not sufficiently 
long established yet. 

23478. Is it favourably spoken of by the farmers 
who have tried it? — Yes. 

23479. That is very gratifying, and will probably 
lead to the extension of the growing of catch-crops in 
the near future? — Yes. At the present time there is 
an Agricultural Instructor from another part of the 
country going through this county judging farms for 
prizes, and he has frequently met cases of catch- 
cropping, and commented on the fact in his report. 

23480. I hope the cultivation of this catch-cropping 
will form a leading factor in determining the prizes 
to be awarded, as that fact alone would go a long way 
to make it popular?— There are special marks awarded 
for it. 

28481. That is a helpful thing too? — Yes. 

23482, Is the number who are engaging in this 
particular industry increasing year by year?— Certainly, 
according as the work of the Instructor develops. 

23483. He lias experimented in the various localities 
he lias visited, and the example has been followed by 
neighbours?— Yes, and he has laid emphasis on it at 
the winter classes, and the young farmers have grown 
quite enthusiastic about it. 

23484. That is very encouraging, no doubt. We must 
look to the young men of the country to take up the 
new ideas? — Yes. 

23485. No effort has been made to start cow -testing 
associations?— No actual effort haB so far been made, 
but the thing has been spoken of, and will be estab- 
lished in the course of time. 

23486. You say there are a number of small farmers 
in King’s County? — Yes. The majority of the farms 
are under £10 valuation. 

23487. Do most of these small farmers keep a cow 
for their own use? — Yes. 

23488. And I take it that as the holdings are small, 
the. number of the labouring population is neeessarilv 
limited, because there is not much employment for 
them? — Yes, but still you hear the cry of scarcity of 
labour. 

23489. Is that a genuine difficulty? — It is. 

23490. Are there any large dairies" in the country? — 
Not Very many; I suppose Lord Kosse’s would be" the 
largest. 

23491. And the milk problem in Birr undoubtedly 
has been' solved by the establishment of Lord Rosse’s 


dairy? — Yes; and it is a standing education for the 
people of the district. 

23492. Furthermore, we have learned that it has 
been made a commercial success? — I believe so. 

23493. And that is very encouraging to those who 
might be disposed to embark on similar enterprises in 
other towus in this county? — Yes. 

23494. Are you hopeful that the suggested starting 
of a dairy for the purpose of supplying Tullamore will 
come to fruition? — I am hopeful, but so far as I can 
see, it has not met with any great measure of success 
or support. 

23495. Has any meeting been held for the purpose 
of discussing it, or is it merely those who are interested 
in it that have been discussing it .with their friends 
and acquaintances? — A public meeting, I understand, 
was called, and it was not very largely attended, and 
the matter was adjourned. No definite action was 
taken. 

23496. Lady Evehaud. — Have you got a small farm 
prize scheme in your county? — Yes. We have one for 
labourers’ cottages and another for small farmers up to 
£20 valuation. In previous years we had a scheme up 
to £50 valuation, but it was cut down to £20. Both 
schemes are very successful. 

23497. You find the labourers going in for the prizes? 
— Yes, even more so than the small farmers. 

23498. Are there goats kept in the locality? — Not 
very largely. 

23499. What does the labourer in the Union cottage 
do for milk— I think you said very few of them have 
cows? — Very few. 

23500, Do they keep cows? — Not as a rule, I am 
sorry to say. 

23501. There is no organised scheme of winter 
dairying in this county? — No. 

28502. I think you said to. the Chairman that eatch- 
uroppiug was developing in the county? — It is 
increasing each year. 

23503. Do you think that goats would be a valuable 
for the poor man? — Yes. It has been spoken of 

3 throughout the county — the advantage goats 
be; but you hear people also state what a dis- 
advantage they would be. There are not very many 
goats in the comity, I am sorry to say. 

23504. There are none of the new breeds? — No. Some 
of the County Committees in Ireland have asked the 
Department for the introduction of goats, but no 
request so far has been sent up from this county. I 
understand when the matter was under discussion, some 
of the farmers were very definite about the disadvantage 
goats would he to . the county, but I am hopeful that 
in the course of time they will be induced to favour 
them. 


23505. I do not think there is any goat scheme under 
any Agricultural Committee? — I have an opportunity 
of knowing, because I am Secretary to tile Association 
in the country. I know that three. County Committees 
in the past few months have asked the Department. 

23506. Thera have been none actually started yet? — 
No. 


23507. Dr. Moorhead. — Has the shortage, of milk 
ever been brought under the notice of your Committee? 
— Not officially. 

23508. It lias never been discussed at all? — No: not 
as a separate subject. 

23509. None of the three breeds — the Shorthorn, the 
Hereford, and the Polled Angus — which you have 
mentioned as receiving premiums, are ti recognised 
milking strain? — Some of the men who arc selected 
to purchase these premium bulls certainly go in for 
milk strain, but they are not compelled by the Com- 
mittee to do so. 

28510. Do you think they have milk definitely in 
mind when making the selection?— Two or three of 
the. nineteen certainly go in for a milking strain. In 
fact, they are keen on the point. 

28511 If they went in for a milking strain they 
would have milking results?— Yes. 

28512. And the scarcity would not -be so great? — No. 

23513. What do you attribute, the scarcity of milk 
to; what are the conditions that have produced it?— 
The deterioration of the milk yield of the cow. 

23514. Would that be attributable to the change of 
breed? — Since the scheme was initiated in this county 
no change or alteration in the proportion of breeds has 
been made by the Committee; that is to say, they have 
stipulated all along that two-thirds should be of the 
shorthorn breed. 
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23515. And the other third might be. filled up with 
anything. It is not specified that it must be filled up 
by a milking breed*?— It must l>e filled up with 
Herefords or Polled Angus. 

23516. Theso are not recognised milking breeds?— 
No. The Edondorry district of the. county is very 
progressive, and there is one man there that goes in for 
a special milk strain, and every time, he goes up to 
the Show he sees thnt he gets it. In another part of 
the county they pay no attention whatever to the milk 
strain. 

28517. You know nothing whatever of the conditions 
of the milk supply in the Edonderry district?— No. 

213518. And so far as you have made up your mind 
the scarcity is due to deficiency in the supply of milk 
in the cattle thurnselvos ?— 1 am sure there are other 
causes also that will ho montionod by people who come 
before you to give ovidonco. 

28510. Do you considor that winter dairying has 
deoi-easod or increased in the district? — I am afraid it 
lias made no progress. 

23520. But your Committee is encouraging it as 
much ns possible by inducing tlie people to grow 
those catchcrops? — Yes. 

23521. That would be the first step towards winter 
dairying? — Yes. 

23522. Sir STB W AM Woodkou.se. — Do you think that 
a part of the scarcity of milk is due to an increased 
consumption on the part of the pcoplo? — There is cer- 
tainly an increased demand. I was speaking to a 
farmer the other day who was a member of the Com- 
mittoo, and ho laid special emphasis on that — the pro- 
gress of the movement towards temperance in the 
country. Ho said that tlioro is more milk being drunk 
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in the country now than in previous years, and that 
would certainly be one reason to account for the 
increased consumption. 

23523. Are you inclined to think that there is more 
butter made and used in the country than there used 
to be? — Yes. 

23524. More of the milk would be accounted for in 
that way? — Yes. 

23525. The Chairman. — A higher standard of living 
prevails amongst the farming classes themselves? — Yes. 

23526. Sir Stewart Woodhouse— You said some of 
the best heifers were sold by the people?— Yes; the 
price tempts them, and they want the ready money. 

23527. Do you think they get better prices now than 
five or ten years ago? — Yes. 

28528. You don’t attribute it to the fact that people 
are poorer, but that they are tempted by the price?— 

Yes; they are tempted by the price. If there were 
credit banks in our part of the country which would 
advance money to_ the farmers, it would go a long way 
to meet that difficulty. Of course, other members of 
the Committee have recommended a scheme by which 
a small premium would be given to farmers under a 
certain valuation to keep these heifers that I have 
alluded to. 

_ 23529. The Chairman. — The scheme at the present 
time in operation does not contemplate any such con- 
tingency? — No, not up to the present. 

23530. Is there any other point, Mr. Delahunty, to 
which you would wish to direct the attention of the 
Commission? — No ; I don’t think so. 

23531. You have no knowledge of the manner in 
which the cows are kept and the dairies looked after? 

■ — I should not like to speak of that. You will get 
information on that from other witnesses. 
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23532. The Chairman. — You are sub-sanitary officer 
in tho Tullamorc district? — Yes, sir. 

23638. Are you sub-sanitary officer for the country 
district around Tullamorc, or only for the urban dis- 
trict? — For tho urban district. 

23534. Are there many cows kept in Tullamore town? 
—There are about 136 cowb. 

28535. Kept housed iii the town of Tullamore during 
the winter season? — Yes. 

23536. In what condition are tho cowsheds generally 
in this urban area? — The cowsheds kept by the poorer 
class of pcoplo arc not vory good. They are greatly in 
want of drainage and ventilation. 

28537. How long have you hold your present posi- 
tion? — For six yours. 

28538. Has any improvement taken place in the 
condition of tho cowsheds during your knowledge of 
them? — In most cases there have been improvements 
amougst tho wealthier people, but tho poorer people 
who live in small houses at a ront of 8s. or 4s. a week 
keep eow-housoB at the back of their places, and they 
have no moans of improving thorn. 

28589. What would be tbo largest number of cows 
kept by an individual dairy -koopor in Tullamorc? — 
There is one porson who koops twenty-five cows, but 
these aro kept for contract purposes, such as supply- 
ing tho Union and other institutions. Other people 
keep twolvo or eight cows. 

28540. How would those twenty-five cows be kept? — 
In two large sheds. 

23541. tyhnl state of efficiency arc those byres m— 
what sort of floors aro there in the byres? — Some of 
them arc earthen and somo paved, and not concreted. 
There was only ono dairy constructed according to tho 
Order. The floor was conorcted, and there was proper 
ventilation, l’hcro aro only two of these houses that 
I know of. 

23542. Woro those improvements done voluntarily 
by tho owners? — They wore done after tho Order had 
boon pnssed. Tho Urban Council was dilatory about 
ftppointing an Inspector. I was appointed temporarily, 
and I made an inspection. The Order set out that no 
person would bo allowed to build a cowBhed unless it 
w as up to the standard. Dr. Moorhead made an inspec- 
tion, and found a lot of liousos unfit to keep cows in, 
and out of tho whole lot there were only three certifi- 
cates issued. The Council was not anxious to appoint 
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an Inspector. I was appointed temporarily, and got 
a good deal of improvements made. Then the position 
was udvertised, and a veterinary surgeon was appointed. 

23543. Is there a Veterinary Inspector appointed 
under the Dairies and Cowsheds Order by the Urban 
authority for the Tullamore urban district? — Yes. 

23544. What is his name? — Mr, Harvey. 

28545. Since his appointment, I take it, you have 
no actual knowledge of the conditions in which the 
cowb are kept at ail? — Yes, because I was instructed 
by the Medical Officer to make an inspection again. 
I made an inspection about a few weeks ago. I 
inspected twenty-five cowsheds, and found twenty-one 
which had no drainage and nine insufficiently venti- 
lated, and a lot of them wanted lime-washing and 
cleaning. If the Council made an Order directing 
improvements the people cannot afford to make them, 
and if we serve a notice on the landlords under the 
Public Health Act requiring them to put in proper 
drainage, they will either stop the tenants keeping 
cows, or put them out, or raise the rent, which they 
would nob be able to pay. 

23546. If they carried out the improvements the 
landlords would charge an increased rent which would 
mako the occupation of the place unprofitable? — Yes. 

23547. Do you happen to know whether the officer 
appointed makes any report to the Urban Council as to 
the conditions in which the cows aro kept? — Well, he 
has recently. 

23548. How long has he been appointed? — About 
three years. 

23549. Has any dairy ever been closed consequent on 
the enforcement of the Order? — No. 

23550. Has any prosecution ever been undertaken by 
the Urban Authority to compel the owners of dairies 
to carry out improvements? — No, sir. 

23551. From the time you have knowledge of — when 
you say you made the first inspection down to your 
last inspection — has much improvement taken place?— 
Not very much since I left, only in the line of white- 
washing. 

28552. Are there many of these people who could 
afford, if tho Order were rigidly enforced, to carry out 
the improvements?— There are a good many of them 
that could do it. 

23553. But they have not been forced or compelled? 
—No. 

23554. What view is entertained by the. local autho- 
rity as to the necessity of enforcing the provisions of 
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the Order?— They are. very anxious to do it, and they 
take great notice of the doctor’s report, but I would 
say it is more the official’s fault. 

23555. Is the gentleman appointed a resident of the 
town of Tullamore ?— Yes. 

’ 23556. Is he long here? — A long time. 

23557. He is a long time in practice here? — Yes. 

23558. Would you think it would conduce to more 
efficient administration if this Order was administered 
by some central authority? — Well, I don’t know. I 
think the local authority would do it, but you have to 
take into account that the salaries paid are very small. 
I don’t think it is a fair thing to expect a qualified 
man, such as a veterinary surgeon, to take up the line 
of drainage. What I had in my mind was that a 
veterinary surgeon should be appointed to examine the 
cattle, and see if they were suffering from disease. I 
believe that if a man was appointed and paid a salary 
to look after the business he would treat this as a 
matter of business, and do it independently. It would 
be hard to expect a first-class man to do the work for 
the salaries paid. 

'28559. 'You are of opinion that the local authority 
are desirous of having the provisions of the Order 
rigorously enforced? — Yes. 

23560. But for some cause the provisions are not 
enforced? — No. 

23561. Does that suggest to your mind some change 
as to the way in which the administration is con- 
trolled?— I think there should be some change. 

28562. You have a knowledge of these cowsheds 
extending over six years, and you don’t think that any 
substantial progress has been made towards making 
them more healthy or more suitable for the proper 
housing of the cattle than when you knew them at 
first? — It is hard to make them suitable because the 
cows are confined in small areas. The places are not 
sufficiently large to improve them. 

23563. It is difficult to provide air space and ventila- 
tion? — Yes. 

23564. After all, the public health is of some import- 
ance, even in Tullamore, and would it not be desirable 
that some effort should be made to secure that the milk 
supply should be produced under conditions which are 
hygienic? — Yes; I believe that is right. There was an 
effort made some time ago to Start a dairy here with 
twenty-five cows, and a farm was offered to be let for 
the purpose, but the matter was not taken up properly. 

23565 Do you ’•efer now to the movement to which 
Mr. Delahunty has already directed attention? — Yes. 

23566. When it was suggested that local enterprise 
should be encouraged in the production of milk in 
order to increase the supply for the town of Tullamore? 
—Yes. 


28567. Now that brings us to the question of supply. 
Is there an all-the-y ear-round supply in Tullamore for 
all classes in the community? — No. 

23568. Are there many milk shops in tho town? — 
Only two small people that buy a few gallons of milk 
and retail them. 

23569. Do you inspect these shops ns a sanitary 
officer? — Yes. 

23570. Have you any reason to complain of the 
manner in which the milk is stored? — It is stored in 
the ordinary shop. 

23571. In contact with other commodities that are 
sold? — Yes. 

28572. And is it always kept apart from them and in 
such conditions that it will retain its purity?— I would 
not say so. It is always on the counter. 

23573. Is it covered? — No, sir. 

23574. No effort is made to save it from contamina- 
tion of flies or microbes? — No. 

23575. At all events, we may take it from you 
that the enforcement of the Order in the urban district 

of Tullamore is little better than a dead letter? Well 

I would say so. 

23576. Have you any knowledge of the outer dis- 
trict— have you any appointment outside the urban 
area?— No. There are people who come from the rural 
district, and sell milk in the town, and' who are not 
registered. 

23577. Is registration enforced in the town?— A 
register is’ kept. 

- 2 m 5 T?' But do the P eo P le register?— I know people 
m Tullamore selling milk that are not registered. 

23579. Registration is not enforced since you say 
you know people who are selling milk and are not 
registered?— Decidedly, I know. them. . 


23580. Have you ever known prosecutions to bo 
undertaken by the Urban Council in connection with 
the milk supply? — I have not. Thero have been no 
prosecutions. 

23581. They are not fond of the law apparently in 
Tullamore? — No. 

23582. Are any samples of milk taken under tho 
Food and Drugs Act to ascertain if the milk is adul- 
terated? — Yes; there were a couple of prosecutions 
lately. 

23683. For adulterated milk? — For milk not up to 
the standard. 

23584. What was tho result of the prosecutions? — 
Fined 6d. and costs. 

23585. How far was it certified to be below the fixed 
standard? — I think it is three or four per cent. The 
Inspector of Foods and Drugs is here, and will be able 
to give you that information. 

23586. What I want to know is, did it seem to be 
realised by the magisterial bench in Tullamore that 
tlic salo of adulterated milk was a great offence against 
the public? — They were in doubt as to whether tho 
party did anything to the milk. 

23587. They thought it was the cow's fault. Unfor- 
tunately the cow could not speak for herself, and it 
was rather hard to throw the blame on her. I suppose 
tho water supply in Tullamore is good? — Yes. 

23588. Your duties would bring you constantly into 
contact with the poorer and working class population 
of tho town of Tullamore. Do they get sufficient milk? 
— They do not. I have seen from ten to fifteen people 
standing outside a milk shop in Barrack Street having 
to wait their turn to got a pennyworth of milk. A 
dairyman told me lust wcok that the demand for milk 
was so great that he could not supply it. 

23589. It would appear from your statement that 
the people appreciate the value of milk? — The people 
would appreciate it if they got it. I attended a lecture 
given by Dr. Moorhead, and the matter was greatly- 
taken up, and tho people are inclined to have- a good 
milk supply. As I have said, I asked a dairyman last 
week about the milk supply, and lie said he had a 
great demand, and could not supply it, and he had to 
get more cows. 

23590. Even at this season of the year? — Yes; no 
later than last week. 

23591. And I take it milk is less plentiful in the- 
winter than in tho summer season? — Yes. 

_ 28692. Is there a period at all at which it iB impos- 
sible to procure it for money? — I have heard there was. 
I have known a person who told me he sent a boy for 
a pint of milk, and that he could not got it, with tho 
result that he had to take the jug himself and look for 
it, and he got it after a long search. 

23593. Have you ever known a medical officer to 
order a milk diet for an invalid or a patient he was 
treating, and the friends of the patient were not able 
to procure it? — Yes. 

23594. Would that be in tho winter season only? — 
Yes. The Women’s National Health Association adver- 
tised for. milk to give it to tho poor, and they could 
not get it. 

23595. Thero was no milk that was raised in the 
town available for sale? — No. 

. 23596. You spoke of milk being sent in from the 
outer area. Is there much, of that sent in for sale? — 
One man has twenty cows, and lio makes butter, and 
there is another man who has fourteon or fifteen cows. 
The Urban Council has nothing to do with them. 

23597. What I wanted to know is, whether the greater 
part of the milk supply to the town is raised outside 
the urban area? — No; only about twenty gallons. 

23598. Have you any knowledge of the average milk 
yield of the cows kept in the town? — Last February I 
saw where cows only gave half a gallon. Some cows 
have one gallon, and two gallons. 

23599. That hardly gives much idea of tli6 actual 
yield for the period. So much would depend on the 
condition of the cow at tiro moment. We have had it 
from Mr. Delahunty, and I suppose you would sub- 
scribe to it, that no milk records are kept? — No milk 
records arc kept. . 

28600. Would .you think it desirable that some 
scheme should be put iuto operation which would pro- 
vide small loans for cow-keepers who might be com- 
pelled to undertake structural alterations in their byres, 
and who might not be in a financial position to carry 
out these improvements? — Yes. 
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23601. Do you think it would be helpful in securing 
the production of milk under healthy conditions? — I 
think it would. 

23602. Do you think that if the provisions of the 
•Order were rigidly enforced against all cow-keepers in 
'Tullamore, a proportion of them would be obliged to 
close their premises, owing to their inability to carry 
-out the structural alterations? — I firmly believe they 
would. 

23603. And that would consequently limit the supply 
for the town? — Yes, and more or less you would be 
-depriving these people of their living. 

23604. I am not so much concerned with the pro- 
prietorial interest at the moment as the result which 
might follow to, the public by the rigid enforcement- of 
the Order. You think it would be necessary to make 
provision for loaus to enable the cow-lceepers to carry 
-out the improvements necessary to make their byres 
suitable? — Yes, it would be the proper course. 

23605. I suppose there are no goats kept in the town? 
—No. 

23606. Your knowledge does not enable you to speak 
-of anything but the town population? — That is all. 

23607. Even at the present time, which is the most 
plentiful for the milk supply, you have been told 
that a milk dealer could sell a larger quantity of milk 
if he had it? — Yes, no later than three days ago. 

23608. And that condition must be much more acute 
in the winter season that at the present time? — Yes. 

23609. Lady Everard. — Have there been, to your 
knowledge, many cases of tuberculosis amongst the 
-cows kept in the town? — I have only known one case — 
that of a cow that was notified by the veterinary sur- 
geon as suffering from tuberculosis; the Urban Coun- 
cil slaughtered the animal and the owner got compen- 
sation. 

23610. "What compensation was given? — £8. 

23611. Dr. Moorhead. — Do you think there is any 
profit made by these small cow-keepers in these 
wretched yards? — They tell mo not. 

23612. They have to buy everything for the animals? 
— Yes; they have to buy hay, and pay for the grass and 
every tiling. 

23613. The cows cannot be very much profit to them? 
— No. 


Mr. Patrick Power. — 10th July, 1912. 

23614. So that they would not be very much at a 
loss if they were swept away, and the public would be 
great gainers? — That is so. 

23615. From your experience you would consider 
that there is plenty of room in the town for a good 
supply of milk of standard quality? — Yes. 

23616. And that the people would be very glad to 
get it? — If the medical profession think the milk is 
bad we have to look for good milk. If a man sells 
bad meat he is prosecuted, and if milk is a danger to 
the public health, I say it has a right to be stopped, 
too. 

23617. Have you known of any disease being recently 
carried by this milk in the town? — Only from the 
reports. There were some eases of fever, which could 
not be traced to bad drainage or want of ventilation. 

They happened in the best- localities where the people 
had modem sanitation, and disease was attributed to the 
milk. 

23618. You are aware these cases occurred? — Yes. 

23619. And that they were attributed to the milk? — 

Yes. 

23620. Miss McNeill. — What is the price of milk in 
the summer and wiuter in Tullamore?— 8d. a gallon in 
the summer, and I think it is lOd. and Is. in the 
winter. 

28621. Would the ordinary working people be able 
to buy milk fairly well if it were available? — There is 
a great lack of employment, but when there is milk 
they can purchase it. You would not Bay that id. 
worth of milk would be sufficient for five or six people. 

23622. Do you think the children get- enough milk? — 

I don’t think so. I don’t think the poorer children 
get sufficient milk. 

23623. What makes you think that — the appearauce 
of the children? — Yes, and I have been in their houses 
from time to time at meal hours. 

23624. Sir Stewart Woodbottse. — Does it not strike 
you as remarkable that fanners outside the urban area 
clon’t send in milk if they could get a fair price for 
it? — They make butter themselves, and they feed 
calves, and they bring in the butter on market days. 

23625. A good deal of the milk goes to making 
butter? — Yes. 

23626. Would not selling it at 2|d. a quart pay them 
better? — It would, but they don’t do it. 


Dr. J. M. Barry examined. 


23627. The Chairman. — You are a medical practi- 
tioner, Dr. Barry, at Philipstown? — Yes. 

23628. Do you hold any public appointment there? — 

I am dispensary doot-or and Medical Officer of Health. 

23629. How far is Philipstown distant from 
'Tullamore? — Nearly ten statute miles. 

23630. Is there a scarcity of milk in that district?— 
Yes. 

23631. For the poorer population? — Yes. 

23632. All the year round, or in the winter season 
•only? — All the year round. 

23638. And you find that the children of the poor, 
in your experience , are not getting a sufficient quantity 
of milk to nourish them? — Not at all. 

23634. How long have you ' had experience of the 
district? — Almost ten years. 

23035. Is the difficulty increasing or diminishing, in 
your experience, or is it about the same as. when you 
knew it first? — I would be inclined to say it is rather 
iucreaBing. Of course, I am only going on what I see 
myself. 

23686. Is there any cause operating to produce that 
effect; is the quantity of milk produced less, or is 
there a greater demand for it, or from what cause 
does the scarcity arise? — The farmers go in more for 
rearing calves. . , , 

28637. The system of agriculture is being varied by 
the farmers in the locality? — Yes. 

23638. And they are devoting more of the milk to 
the rearing of calves than they did some years ago? — 
Yes. 

23639. With the result that a more limited quantity 
is offered for sale? — Yes. 

23640. Is it the custom for the working-class 
population to get a milk supply from the farpiers with 
whom they work? — Yes, but not the outside labourers. 

23641. The custom prevails that the labourer working 
for the farmer gets a certain quantity of milk for his 


family? — The principal milk he gets is buttermilk, 
and he gets a small quantity of new milk for colouring 
liis tea. 

23642. And if there is a baby in the family there is 
not much sweet milk available for the unfortunate 
infant? — Sometimes they cannot get it at all. 

23643. Do you think that the absence of milk food 
has a prejudicial effect on the production of strong and 
healthy children? — Yes. 

23644. And that many of the ills which develop in 
after-life might be indirectly, if not directly, traceable 
to the nourishment they received when young? — -I 
would say directly traceable. They have no constitu- 
tion when they are not properly fed and reared. 

23645. And if they are stricken by disease or exposed 
to disease of any kind, they fall more readily as victims 
to it than children who have been properly nourished 
in their earlier years? — Yes. They have no resisting 
power. 

23646. And the difficulty of the medical man in 
trying to save their lives must be increased by their 
having weakened constitutions? — Yes. 

23647. Have you ever traced any outbreak of disease 
in your locality to the milk supply? — No, except, I 
suppose, I attribute tuberculosis to it, but hot 
epidemics. 

23648. Are you in the Tullamore rural district? — 
Yes. 

23649. Has any effort been made by the Tullamore 
Rural Council to put in force the provisions of the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — Not that I can see. 

23650. There is no officer? — There was an officer 
appointed, but they might as well have left it alone as 
appoint the man they appointed. 

23651. The appointment was made, it would appear, 
from the way in which you refer to it, rather for the 
purpose -of giving an occupation to an individual than 
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of securing any beneficial results from bis work. You 
have seen no result of his appointment?— No. I was 
told to go around and report with regard to the cow- 
sheds, and any of the recommendations I made were 
carried out in the majority of cases. 

23652. And you found the farmers and cow-keepers 
anxious to co-operate with you? — Since that nothing 
has been done, and the Rural Council would not pay 
me. 

23653. Is an inspection made, and are reports 
furnished? — I have not heard of any. 

23654. And you see no result from it? — No. 

23655. Did you find the people were reasonably 
ahxious to co-operate with you in having their cow- 
byres put into proper conditious? — Yes; the majority. 

23656. Are there any farmers in your district who 
raise milk for sale? — in my district even the people 
of the town that sell the milk have land as well. 

23657. Are there any of them sending milk for sale 
to any large centre of population outside the county ? — 
No. 

23658. To what purpose is the milk devoted that is 
raised on the farm?— Butter-making and the feeding 
of young stock. 

23659. Do they use separators, or churn the whole 
milk? — They churn the whole milk, as a rule. There 
might be a 'few private people that have separators. 

23660. Is buttermilk available for sale for bread- 
making? — The people complain that they cannot get 
enough. 

23661. Even that is consumed on the farm for the 
purpose of rearing the stock? — Yes. 

23662. And a smaller quantity of the buttermilk is 
available now than ten or twelve years ago? — Yes. 

23663. Has the condition in which butter is made 
in the homes of the people improved? — It has greatly 
improved of late, since the technical instruction came 
into operation. 

28664. The system followed is more scientific? — Yes. 
23665. And greater care and cleanliness are observed 
in handling the milk? — Yes. 

23666. How far do you live from Birr? — I suppose 
thirty miles. 

23667. You are on the other side?— Yes. 

23668. I was anxious to know whether the effect of 
Lord Rosse’s dairy had made itself felt outside the 
immediate vicinity of Birr? — I have no knowledge. 

23669. Is there any large dairy in your locality; is 
there any farmer who keeps twenty or thirty cows? — 
No. 

23670. Are there any small farmers? — I suppose 
there would not be anyone having more than four or 
five cows. 

23671. In the winter is the scarcity of milk more 
acute than at other periods? — I think so. 

23672. Have you ever been told if you ordered a 
milk diet for a patient or child that they were unable to 

f rocure it? — They would laugh at me and ask rue was 
mad and say, “ Where would we get it? ” 

23673. It was considered outside the region of 
possibility? — Yes. 

23674. And you believe that statement is no 
exaggeration? — I believe it is not. 

23675. That is a statement of fact? — Yes. 

28676. And would that scarcity prevail even in the 
summer season? — Yes. 

23677. So that you have no difficulty , whatever in 
stating to the Commission that there is an absolute 
scarcity of milk in your locality? — No. I have that 
experience, because any place I go they show me the 
quantity of milk they can get — just enough to colour 
tea. 

23678. If you were called on to treat infant children who 
were delicate, and wanting a milk food, would you feel 
that it was almost useless to prescribe that for them, 
owing to the difficulty they would have in getting it? — 
In most cases where they would hear of a child being 
sick the people would give the milk, but they don’t 
wish to sell it. 

28679. Is there a sentimental objection to the selling 
of milk, or is it believed to be more profitable to feed 
it to young stock? — Some prefer to feed it to young 
stock. I think they look at the trouble they would 
have in retailing milk and people saying, “We have no 
money to-day." 

28680. And then again, I suppose, some difficulty 
would arise with regard to the fitfulness of the demand 


amongst the poorer population, who in the beginning 
of the week might be able to purchase milk, but 
towards the end of the week, when their money was 
running low, would be unable to do so? — Yes. 

23681. Is it not unfortunately the case that when 
the family exchequer runs low, milk is the first thing 
which is struck out? — Yes. 

23682. Do people really appreciate the value of milk 
as a food, and if it were available would they use 
it for children more largely than they do? — Some would 
and some would not. The children are spoiled in 
earlier life by being made accustomed to tea. They 
would rather drink ten than milk. 

23683. That is a vitiated taste? — Yes. 

23684. It is a thing that could he obviated. If the 
children were trained to drink milk from their infancy 
they would be probably much fonder of it than they 
ar e? — Yes. In the labourer’s cottage thoy see the 

parents taking tea, and they get into the habit of 
drinking it. 

23685. Do any of the occupants of the labourers’ 
cottages keep cows on their plots? — Not on the plots, 
but they keep cows. 

28686. And get the grazing on surrounding laud 
somewhere? — Yes. 

23687. Would these people keeping a eow themselves 
sell the surplus milk to their neighbours? — In some 
cases. 

23688. And in other cases what would become of it? 

— They churn it themselves. 

23089. But none of it is sold. We were told that 
where the occupants of labourers’ cottages had a cow 
the surplus milk was sent to the creamery, and in one 
case it was not the surplus that was sent to the 
creamery, but the entire yield of the cow? — There is 
no creamery in my district. 

23690. There is no temptation of a ci-eamery in your 
district? — No. 

23691. You would think it desirable that some effort 
should be made to improve the milk supply in your 
district? — Yes. 

23692. And you think it would be a remunerative 
undertaking for some public institution or some public 
department to take steps to provide a milk supply for 
the working-class population? — Yes. 

23693. Lady Eveuard. — Do the mothers give 

porridge to their children about here? — Very few of 
them. 

23694. Do they use baker's bread, or do they bake 
their own bread? — Some bake their own bread, but the 
majority, I think, use baker’s bread. 

28695, Would you think that rather bad? — Yes. 

23696. It would be much better for them to bake 
their own wholemeal bread? — Yes. - 
23697. Do you approve of goat's milk for children? — 
Yes. 

23698. To your knowledge, are there many goats kept 
about Philipstown? — No. 

23699. You have got none of the new breed of goats 
in your district? — No. I don’t think they would be 
encouraged. They would have them on the road, and 
they would be a nuisance to all traffic, and they would 
be a nuisance to the farmers. 

23700. They could be tethered on the labourer's 
plot? — He would have no crops then. 

23701. The goat could be put in a comer of the plot 
which could be left out in grass? — Yes. 

23702. It has been suggested to us that it would be 
a great help to the labourer to have the goats, one to 
kid in December and another to kid in May? — I would 
rather the labourer would have a cow. 

28708. Where would he keep a cow? — The farmer 
he w'ould work for would not object to giving the 
grass of a cow, but they would object to giving the 
grass of a goat. 

23704. Dr. Moorhead. — Do you know of any farmers 
in the district that give their labourers the grass of a 
cow? — Yes, outside the town. 

28705. Have you attributed any of the depreciation 
of the public health to the difficulty of procuring milk 
in your district? — I think the youngsters are not as 
strong as they were. 

23706. Is tuberculosis increasing? — I would say it 
is increasing. 

28707. And you attribute that to the want of milk? 
— Yes. I have more cases of it now than formerly. 

23708. Do the people use any substitute for milk 
instead of tea? — Yes, flour and water. 

23709. Would that be given to an infant in arms? 

Yes. 
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23710. Of course, that is almost a fatal thine for a 
child of tender years? — Yes. 

23711. They never use condensed milk or dried milk? 
-Not that 1 know of. 

23712 - y°,u. thought of any method of meeting 

the scarcity?— I think if there could be some means by 
which the labourers could get a small cow, I am sure 
to®, ''f* 8 working for would give him the grass. 

28713. If the price of the cow were advanced by 
some agricultural bank or co-operative society?— Yes. 

23714. And you think he would have no difficulty 
in getting the grass of a cow on reasonable terms?— I 
think not. 

23718. Do you think that is the proper solvent of 
the trouble? — That is my idea. 

«•"> MoNmi—You In not traced di.eaeo 
to milk?— No, but to the absence of milk. The 
children not getting sufficient milk have no resisting 
power. 

23717. Do the people get buttermilk very freely?— 
Not very freely. 

23718. It is not largely drunk?— No, except in the 
farmhouses. 

23719. It is not available for the working people 
except for broad-making? — No. 

23720. Sir Stewart Woodhouse.— Is there any town 
in your district with the exception of Philipstown?— 
No. 

23721. About wlint is the population of Philipstown? 
—I cannot really tell you. 


23722. Is it under 1000?— Yes. We have a 

reformatory, and if that were included then the 
population would be over 1000. 

23723 ■ The reformatory has a milk supply of its own? 

23724. In your district outside the town of Philips- 
town are most of the people small farmers?— Yes. 

23725. Does the great bulk of the population of your 
distinct consist of small farmers? Yes. 

28726. So that the labourers are largely in the 
minority?— -Of course, some of them with small patches 
of land work. 

28727. But the majority of the population are small 
farmers? — Yes, outside the town. 

2372 ®- They have a cow or a couple of cows?— Yes. 

23729. Is there much scarcity amongst these small 
farmers for milk, or is it only the labourers who 
experience the scarcity?— It is generally the labourers. 
I lie farmers have another cow coming on when one 
dries. 

23730. So that the small farmers don’t suffer? — Not 
very much. 

23731 - Ifc is only the labourers and the townspeople? 

23732. Dr. Moorhead. — Is it as a consequence of the 
scarcity of milk that the people have to eat the baker’s 
bread? — Yes. 

23783. That they cannot bake their own bread? Yes. 

23734. There is no doubt about that?— No. 


Mr. T. A. Couise, J.P., examined. 


23785. The ('ll airman. — You are interested, Mr. 
Cobbc, in agriculture in this county?— Yes. I have 
been farming in it for thirty-five years. 

28786. Do you keep a dairy?— I did at ouc time, 
but not now. I found I could not get reliable labour 
to milk tbo cows. 

23737. Was that the main cause that induced you 
to abandon that industry?— It was the principal cause 
—the difficulty of getting the cows milked on holidays 
and Sundays. 

23788. That, I take it, was an increasing difficulty 
with you; it began in a small way and developed, and 
became more acute as time went on, and ultimately 
reached such a stage that you found yon could not 
carry on the business?— Yes; and I did not think that 
the. price paid for milk was remunerative. 

23739. You thought you could put your land to a 
m “® remunerative purpose thau the' production of 
milk?— Yes, considering the great trouble of dairying. 
It is a very difficult business to carry on; you 'have 
to work on Sunday and Monday, and you always had 
the trouble that you could never tell when contagious 
Portion would get into the herd and wipe it out. 

23740. Is that prevalent in this county?— I never 
met a person who keeps cows who had not it at some 
time or other. I know two dairies that got wiped out 
m recent years owing to the. disease. 

28741. Within ten years?— Within five years. They 
were well-to-do men, and one was supplying the town, 
lie was able to re-stock his dairy, and the other man 
is also starting his dairy again. 

losses?^' Y* Ut suffered large financial 


23743. ITow long did the disease, keep on — a year o 
more? About a year. It is a difficult thing to' under 
stand. I am sorry to say that the general small farme 
has got the idea that you might as well let it alone 
ana sometimes facts would appear to bear that out 
found myself that the. only thing was disinfectin 
am cows with Jeye.s’ fluid; but I am afraid it i 
“trough the male animal it is communicated. 

28744. Are. sufficient precautions taken with th 
premium bulls in this county?— I am afraid not, but 
wuuW not like to attribute it to the premium bull 
more than any other. 

Those are under control, and that is th 
I d 0,1 7 ui y on al,out them?— I am afraid not, bu 
hnli° i to 8 l K ' ft k against them, because premiur 

muis have been of great service to the country. Whe 
matter becomes affected it is a very difficul 


23746. With regard to the milk produce of the cow, 1 
, • 7 °, u “link has that improved or deteriorated in your 

experience?— That is the quantity? 


28747. Yes? — I am afraid it is difficult for labourers 
m country districts to get milk , 

23748. At the moment I was speaking of the yield 
of the cow? — I don’t think it has gone back. 

28 7 49. I am very glad to hear that someone has that 
opinion? — The very fact of the Department giving 
Hereford and Polled Angus premiums has rather 
diminished the supply of eligible heifers. These two 
breeds are considered not to be suitable for milk, and 
if you go into a fair and want to get heifers for springers 
it is difficult to get eligible ones at a reasonable, price 
because having the Hereford and Polled Angus have 
reduced their supply. 

23750. And they are rather snatched for another 
purpose? — Yes. 

23751. Because they come to early maturity?— Yes. 
I would like to say that I am not speaking against 
these breeds. 

23752. You are only pointing out the fact— that it 
limits the number of heifers? — Yes. 

23753. Do you keep heifers to sell as springers?— I 
keep some. 

23754. How do you find the prices stand now, as 
compared with what they were five or ten years ago; 
are they as good, generally ?— They are not any dearer 
now than four or five years ago, but a good cow will 
always command a good price. 

23755. Is much attention being paid by those who 
keep heifers to select those of good milking strain, or 
do they simply choose them haphazard?— I must sav 
we pay no attention to what the dam has been. 

23756. They go in for conformation and for the pro- 
duction of n well-shaped milk bag, cud that is the 
beginning and end of all?— Yes, quite so; and what 
will sell in the market, because, after all, what we 
want is to make a little money. 

23757. It is a commercial enterprise? — Yes. 

23758. Do you think that the premium bulls ought 
to be selected with more regard to the milk-producing 
quality of the dams from which they come? — I think 
considering the importance of milk," they ought. I 
think, of course, the shorthorn breed ought to be 
encouraged as much as possible for many reasons, 
because you cannot go on with the Hereford and 
Polled Angus. You must get rid of them. 

23759. Yoii must cross them with something? — Yes. 

23760. Otherwise you will breed the milk out ? — Yes. 
With the shorthorn you are working up the breed of 
cattle and a better class of cattle. 

23761. Have you in any way co-operated with the 
Department of Agriculture in the effort they are 
making to establish a milking breed of bulls; are any 
cows registered in your locality?— I have not heard. 
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23762. Would you favour that scheme, or are you 
familiar with it?— I don’t think it would mean much, 
because after all the selling of milk is not very 
remunerative, and the farmer keeps a cow that at a 
certain age will fetch him £20. It would not be worth 
a shilling to you in the sale of a cow to a dairyman 
in Dublin to tell him about her pedigree. 

23763. If a more enlightened frame of mind was 
created amongst the people generally, might they not 
come to the conclusion that an animal that was offered 
for sale with a record on the dam’s and sire’s_ side 
would ultimately increase the value of the animal? 

I don’t say that at the moment it would, but with 
the spread of knowledge that would come to the public 
from the keeping of milk records — would not that in 
some degree compensate the persons keeping records: 
the knowledge that they would be likely to get an 
enhanced price for their animals? — I am sure it would. 

23764. But the public must be educated to know 
that the milk-producing qualities are inherited from the 
bulls, and that the animals that come from such stock 
are much more likely to become good milk-producers 
than those bought haphazard? — Yes, but some of the 
produce of these animals would go back to a previous 
cross. 

23765. We cannot reduce it to a mathematical 
science? — I think it would be very desirable to do 
everything possible to develop the milking strain. 

23766. Would you think it desirable that the Depart- 
ment should make an effort to produce a strain of 
bulls that would be suitable for crossing even with 
the Hereford or the Aberdeen Angus in the hope that 
you would improve their milk -producing qualities? — I 
don't think that it would affect you very much, 
because no one goes beyond the first cross with the 
Polled Angus. 

23767. Unfortunately, in one district in the West of 
Ireland, they have gone on with the Galloway, with 
the result that they almost bred out the milk altogether ? 
— I am speaking of this district. 

23768. We are concerned with the interests of the 
entire country. You are speaking of the interests of 
your own district? — Yes ; what comes under my own 
observation. 

23769. What I want to point out is, that I think 
it is possible to depreciate the quantity yielded by the 
cow, unless some effort is made to keep up a proper 
standard of breeding? — Yes; I am sure the milk- 
producing qualities could be improved, but in a great 
measure it has been overlooked by the Department. 

23770. They are now endeavouring to establish this 
breed of dairy bulls, and they are starting cow-testing 
associations in order to ascertain what the milk yield 
of the cow is? — Yes. 

28771. And they point out that certain cows that 
the farmers are keeping cannot be economically con- 
tinued in the herd, and that the presence of these 
animals in the milking herd largely discounts the 
chance of getting winter dairying more generally 
practised, because without a good milking cow winter 
dairying will not pay. The first step towards the 
establishment or spread of winter dairying is to improve 
the milk yield, and that is what the Department have 
in their mind at the present time by weeding out the 
bad milkers? — I agree with what you say, but the 
difficulty is to get small farmers to keep records. 

23772. The cow-testing associations will relieve them 
of that. The record has to be kept only one day in 
the week. Whatever results accrue from the keeping 
of the records will be reliable ones? — Yes. 

23773. You would approve of that? — Yes. 

23774. You don't keep milk records yourself? — No: 
I don’t keep many cows. 

28775. When you had the dairy herd you did not keep 
records? — No; it was scarcely heard of then. 

23776. It is rather an innovation? — Yes. 

28777. You think it would be a helpful thing? — Yes; 
I would agree to anything that would try to improve 
the milk-yielding qualities of the cow, provided you 
don’t go against the beef on which we are depending. 

23778. Whatever effort- is made to increase the milk 
yield must not have a corresponding effect in depre- 
ciating the value of the animal from the beef point- of 
view? — That is so. 

23779. My opinion is that the cross-bred dairy bull 
would probably combine both these qualities better 
than any other breed that exists at the present moment? 
— I quite agree with that; The pure-bred shorthorn 


bulls don’t sometimes produce the best results, but 
have gone in the right direction; bus a good, strong,, 
dairy bull would be suitable for beef, too. 

23780. And would also have the advantage of being: 
helpful in improving the milk-yielding qualities of the 
cow?— Yes. 

23781. You spoke of abortion causing a great loss l — 
Yes. , t .. 

23782. Do you think is it as prevalent now as it 
was five or ten years ago? — About three years ago cows 
<*ot very dear, and I asked a man who came from 
the country to buy cows why they were so dear, and 
he said there was' a lot of abortion in Tipperary and 
these counties. 

23783. With the result that cows were not offered 
at the fairs? — Yes. 

28784. In your own county is it as prevalent as it- 
used to be? — No; there is not so much of it. We have 
not any large dairy herds. In a small dairy it is not 
liable, to spread, of course. It is not contagious outside 
your own farm — you must come, in contact with it. 

23785. The danger is not so great where the herds- 
are limited? — No. 

23786. Are you familiar with catcli-cropping for the 
feeding of winter milking cows? — If you allow me to 
say so, I look on it as a good deal of fad. I think 
where you can produce 50 tons of mangolds to the- 
acre it'is good winter feeding. 

23787. Mangolds, of course, are a food that will 
increase the flow, but the milk is rather poor? — Yes; 

I would like turnips better. 

23788. You can feed your cows without- tainting the 
milk? — Yes. We mix cotton meal with it. I think 

the milk takes its taste more from the surroundings 
than from the consumption of the turnips by the cattle. 
Where you have a well-ventilated house with a feeding 
passage I find we have no trouble with the turnip 
taste. We always mix a little meal through the 
turnips. 

23789. Of course, that neutralises the effect to a large 
extent-, but unfortunately the small farmer does not 
often invest in meals for the feeding of his cows?— 
No. I was feeding ensilage once — it was sour ensilage.. 
It made the milk smell badly. I saw where some of 
it had been thrown out and the cows fed on it day 
after day, and in that case the milk was not affected. 

23790. When it was fed to them in the open air? — 
Yes. 

23791. So that in reality the taint was drawn from- 
the atmosphere of the liouBe in which the cow was- 
milked? — Yes. 

23792. I would be glad to know your experience of 
feeding on ensilage. Do you approve of it? — You can- 
not make it properly without a silo. If you get weather 
to save the hay I would save it. 

23793. You would only resort to ensilage in bad 
weather? — Yes ; good ensilage is better than bad hay. 

23794. But you would not advocate the widespread 
extension of ensilage as feeding? — It more or less takes- 
the place of roots, and we are in a position to grow 
roots. 

23795.- So you don’t feel the need of it? — No. 

23796. We had some very enthusiastic supporters of 
ensilage at our sitting in Limerick? — It is a good food, 
and I have no objection to it. 

23797. In this particular locality you don’t think it 
is absolutely necessary for the production of winter- 
milk? — No. It does not pay to make a small quantity: 
— there would be so much waste. 

23798. You did not continue making it? — No. I 
made it in the stack, and that was wasteful. The hay- 
making weather was very unfavourable. About ten or 
fifteen years ago you could not make hay; there were- 
such bad seasons. I would like to say about catch- 
crops that I find you cannot get catch-crops without- 
depreciating the next crop. It is very difficult to take- 
it up in time to get a good general crop. 

23799. Of course, it won’t suit every crop that you: 
can follow it with, but it is always possible to follow it 
with a root crop? — If we could get catch-crops iu 
April, as they say, I would like to see it. 

23800. The Commission had experience with their 
own eyes of catch-crops that were visible in the County 
Kerry in the month of April in this year. They were 
really magnificent crops, and yielded an enormous 
amount of green food, and the land in Kerry is no 
better than in King's County. The crop I am speaking 
of was grown in a wild and mountainous district of 
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Kerry. VVo have seen luxuriant eateh-crops growing 
in mountainous regions in Kerry?— In the valleys in 
Kerry ant] Corkyou have more heat than we have. I 
have seen fuchsias growing in winter in County Cork. 
What crop did they follow? 

•23801. They followed a corn crop in muny instances, 
and they were stimulated with artificial manures? — 
Wo cannot get our corn crop cleared until about Sep- 
tember, and it is too late for a eateb-erop. 

23802. Lady Everard. — Do you mean that you don't 
get your oats off before September? — Very seldom. We 
could lust year, but it was an exceptional year. We 
often have to look at it for a month rotting on the 
ground, und wo eould not take off our corn crop and 
have time to attend to the catch-crops. 

23803. Thu Chairman, — A small area would produce 
a big weight of it. It grows from thirty to thirty-five 
tons to tile acre? — I have heard of that- There is a 
man in the County of Limerick or Tipperary who is 
a wonderful man for doing it. He is one of the Agri- 
cultural Instructors. 

23804. We have before, us a record of a case where 
48J tons wore grown in Shauagolden, in County Lime- 
rick? — I have vory little faith in these estimates. 
Often they are crops off very small areas, and I have 
very little faith in the estimates regarding a very con- 
fined area. 

2880f>. One realises that those plots are always well 
attended to. and that favoured spots are selected for 
their growth and cultivation, but even half of that 
yield I have mentioned would be u big amount? — I 
don't think they would be any better than forty tons 
of turnips that T can produce easily. 

23806. Is that to the statute acre? — The Irish acre. 

23807. Hero arc the varieties that aro grown — rape 
and vetches, vape and rye, hardy greens, rape with 
com -crop, and hardy greens and winter oats? — I have 
no hesitation In saying if you put down the Beed of any 
of these in September in tins district, you would not 
grow five tons to the acre. 

2380R. I know that you are on a rather damp and 
cold sub-soil here? — Yes. 

23800. But if you wore to experiment on higher 
situations you would probably get results that would 
surprise you. I would be glad, that an enterprising 
farmer like you would experiment on it. At the 
moment you don't seem disposed to do so? — No. Of 
course, unfortunately, tillage i's going out. 

2881,0. Even bore? — Yes. 

23811. And what bus taken its plaeo? — People aro 
having more lmy. 

23812. And even with the increased acreage under 
liny and grass? — Yes. 

23813. The rnilk production is rather on the increase? 
— T think it. is. I think the milk supply to the town 
is a matter of supply and demand. I believe you would 
have no difficulty in getting all the milk you require 
for a town like Tnllnmove if you were willing to pay 
for it. 

23814. ((no thing seems quite certain — we have it in 
evidence that in Tulhunore it is not possible to get 
milk at certain periods of the year? — I have spoken to 
a' man who keeps cows in Tnllnmove; he lives in 
the worst part of the town, and he says that milk is 
always available in bis shop at a penny a pint. The 
fact that there is competition for supplying milk at 
7d. or 8d. por gallon to public institutions is rather a 
proof that milk can ho had. You should educate pcoplo 
to the value of milk. 'They do not appreciate it unfor- 
tunately. I am referring' to the town in 9 re or less. 
In the country there is a scarcity. 

23815. I find that in your own county there are 
farmers experimenting in the growing of catch crops. 
One man produced over 20 tans per acre? — With- 
out •knowing what was the. crop that went before, 
and after, that information is hot much good. I had 
a catoli-cvop, and could not get it out in time to put 
in another crop. T had to put in Aberdeen turnips. 

28816. With regard to winter dairying, is it carried 
<>n in this county? — There is really very little dairying 
except what the small farmers carry on. Our parish 
contains industrious small fanning communities. 

23817. There are no largo randies? — There are very 
few of them. Tho farmers keep cows for the purpose 
of supplying their own house and rearing calves. 

23818. Do they go in for' winter calving cows? — 
^cs, and a calf that is calved in winter we consider 
is Very which move valuable than one that is calved in, 
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say, May. or June. She always comes -to maturity a 
year earlier. Personally, from my experience when I 
was dairying, I think' winter dairying is remunerative, 
and eould be carried out. There is no question about 
that. 

23818. So you have nut the same objection to winter 
dairying that prevails in many localities?— 01 course, 
you must have tillage. 

23820. And it is only by a mixed system that you 
can make winter dairying possible?— That is so. 

28821. Lady Everard, — You said that ensilage was 
not very much good unless made in a silo?— I said it 
would bo wasteful without a silo. 

23822. Did you ever cover up the sides of your stack? 

— I never heard of that. 

23823. You eould do that? — To make it air-tight? 

23024. You put the earth up against it, and it keeps 
the air out? — Wo have not unlimited labour in this, 
country. I read an article stating that two feet .of 
earth should be put in a silo, but if you calculate the 
labour involved in putting two feet of earth 10 feet 
lugh it would be considerable. 

23825. You can absolutely keep out the air in your 
stack? — I have read a good deal about ensilage, but I 
have never seen it advocated to cover the side of the 
stack with earth. 

23826. We cover it entirely. The stack is never 
more than six feet high? — At times it must have gone 
up to 12 feet. 

23827. You don't cover it until the end. We make 
700 or 800 tons of ensilage every year, and the stack 
is always covered?— All I can say is that you are 
twenty years behind time or you would have a silo. 

28828. The first silo that was made in Ireland was 
made by us, and we have given them up because we 
find the stacks are so much better? — The filling of a 
silo is not half the Inbonr when you make it on the 
side of a hill. The objection to ensilage is the cartage, 
und if you have it drawn up it is very heavy. 

23829. Do you cart up on your stacks?— No. 

23830. We have done that? — Your ensilage is made 
like our manure heaps. We make a regular stack, and 
when it is finished we had 8 or 9 feet of ensilage. 

There is nothing better than earth to put on top pro- 
vided you don't object to the labour. 

28831. You say that you have not found catch-crops 
successful because you could not get them up in time 
to have an oat crop afterwards? — We are in a late part 
of the country; our corn is seldom got off earlier than 
September, and we have less time for catch-crops than 
in other parts of the country. 

28882. Are there many goats kept in your district? — 

No. 

23888. What breed are they? — I cannot tell you. 

They are a mischievous breed. 

23834. The Chairman. — I am afraid that will not 
particularise the breed? — No. 

23835. Lady Everard. — Don’t you think that they 
would be advantageous to the labourers ?— If they 
eould keep them on their own plots, and if we could 
got rid of the motorists. 

23836: Do you think that the farmer would object 
(0 giving the grazing of a goat? — He would not- allow 
a goat on his lands. He might allow one of his own 
to bring luck to his cattle, but not another person’s. 

He would consider that the goats would interfere with 
the hedges. When a goat eats- a hedge it does not 
appear ever (o grow again. 

23837. Dr. Moorhead. — Have the farmers an idea 
that a goat is a healthy thing to go with the cattle? — 

Yes. I believe there is something. in it myself. 

23838. That it eats something injurious to the cattle? 

— Yes. I have noticed that people have got rid of 
disease by allowing a goat to run with the cattle. 

28889. Lady Everard. — They are supposed to eat the 
ergot? — It is supposed that they eat something that 
gives disease to cattle. 

23840. Dr. Moorhead. — What would you consider a 
remunerative price at which you eould produce milk? — 

T believe that if you could distribute milk to the poor 
people" you would get an unlimited supply at 7d. or 8d. 
a gallon. • 

23841. Do you think yon eobld produce it for id. or 
8 d. a gallon?— I would not like to do that myself. 

23842. Do you think it could be done?— I think it 
could be done at 8d. all the year round. 

23848. That is a vei-y low price. You gave up the 
milk trade yourself because you did not get a suffi- 
cient price? — Yes, and on account of the trouble. 
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23844. What price were you getting? — I never sold 
it. There was no way oi selling milk except by a 
house-to-house distribution. 

23845. A. man ought to get a better price than 7d. 
or 8d.? — Yes, if you got a fair price for milk you would 
get plenty of it.' 

23846. That is the real crux; you say if there was a 
good price there would be sufficient milk, but the 
average price is lOd. or Is. a gallon, and still there is 
a shortage? — The institutions can get it for 7d. a 
gallon. 

23847. It is 8d., I understand? — The workhouse is 
gettiug it for 7d. a gallon, I understand, and they 
take, sixty gallons a week. 

23848. They take it nt rather a low standard, 1 am 
afraid? — I suppose the doctor is responsible for that. 

23849. The doctor cannot always have his own way, 

I can tell you? — Of course, a man feeding cows for 
milk will feed what will produce the most milk, not 
the best. 

23850. He must have three per cent, of butter fat? 
— Yes, but I think there is no difficulty in getting that. 

23851. Even with a very abundant milker? — I think 
not. 

23852. Do you regard the shorthorn as the most 
desirable utility animal? — Yes, all round. 

23853. That is to say, a farmer is safer in breeding a 
shorthorn than any other breed? — Yes. He would be 
going on the right lines to improve the stock of the 
country. If I was breeding altogether for milk I would 
like to try the Ayrshire and the shorthorn. 

23854. As a cross? — Yes. I would have some of 
both, but for a utility animal we must depend on the 
shorthorn. 

23855. If the Ayrshire were introduced here into this 
country, do you think it would get sufficient patronage? 
— It is hard to say that. 

23856. You could not get an Ayrshire bull this 
minute if you tried? — No. ' . 

23857. Are there many like you who are anxious to 
get milk, and cannot get an Ayrshire bull? — Yes. It 
is more from hearing of an Ayrshire being a good milk- 
ing breed that I go on ; and I am in favour of the cross 
with the shorthorn. 

23858. The Chairman. — I am afraid it would not be 
suitable for stores. The Ayrshire is quite a good 
breed for milk production alone, but if you suggested 
the wholesale introduction of the Ayrshire into Ireland, 
in all probability the grazing portion of the community 
would mob you? — Yes. 

23859. An effort was made in the Belfast neighbour- 
hood to introduce the Ayrshire bull, and cross with the 
ordinary dairy cow, but the offspring was not successful 
from the beef producing point of view?— Yes. I think 

it would be worth while for the State to take up the 
distribution of milk. If you had a shop in Tullamore, 
under the supervision of State management, in some 
way, it would not interfere with any interest that I 
know of, and the small producer about the country 
would send you five or ten gallons of milk a day, and 
let you distribute it. 

23860. Dr. Moorhead. — That milk would have to be 
produced under very ideal conditions. The premises 
would have to be -up-to-date; the milking should be 
carried out under strict supervision, and the vessels 
well sterilised to have a supply of that sort a success. 
I grant you that is an ideal thing, and it is very hard 
to get milk produced under these conditions, especially 
if it comes a distance. Your idea is to have a central 
depot, and to get milk from the surrounding districts? 
— Yes. I think you would have the milk freer from 
disease. You seldom have such a thing as typhoid in 
the country after all. 

23861. We have some here in Tullamore, and we are 
trying to find out how it came in? — Where you have 
a cesspool in your street, and where a river is the 
main drain, you will always have it. 

23862. There is no typhoid coming from our sewer- 
age? — I cannot go into the technical matters because 
there is no person knows better than you that the man 
who distributes the milk might be a typhoid carrier 
who never had typhoid himself. 

23863. We never heard of a typhoid carrier who 
never had typhoid himself?— I heard of it. ' 

23864. Miss McNeill. — You mean that the patient 
was not bedridden? — Yes. 

23865. Dr. Moorhead. — He might have such a mild 
attack of it that he did not think he had it? — Yes. 


23866. He has had the ambulatory form of it? — It 
you want a proper supply of milk you must encourage 
the small producer to give it to you, because there is 
a difficulty iu getting big dairy farms. The whole idea 
of the country is against ranches, and I think you must 
do something to encourage the small producer to give 
you milk, and if you do this I tliiuk you would get it. 
If you weut three or four miles out of town, you would 
got a supply. 

23867. Do you think you would get farmers three or 
four miles outside who would supply milk at 7d. per 
gallon? — I did not say 7d. a gallou. 

23868. If lie scut it to a depot, and we were to dis- 
tribute it? — Yes. 

23869. We would have to defray the cost of distri- 
bution. That would cost at least a penny a gallon? — 
It would cost more. I think it would be worth the 
while of the State to give something to cover the cost 
of distribution considering the importance of distribut- 
ing good milk. 

28870. The Chairman. — And considering its effect on 
the community at large? — Yes, and this would not 
interfere with any interest. 

23871. Dr. Moorhead. — There is no interference. 
There is room for three enormous dairies in the town? 
— Yes, and the people would buy the milk. 

23872. To go on with your scheme, would you give 
a premium or bonus to the man with five or ten acres 
who would produce this milk and send it? — No, I 
would take his milk. 

23873. Who do you say are to take it? — I would say 
the State. 

28874. Do you mean (he municipal authority? — The 
Department of Agriculture or someone. 

23875. The Department would open an establish- 
ment for the retailing of milk? — I cannot say who 
would do it, but we are looking to the State to help us. 

I think it would be worth its while, considering the 
importance of the matter. It would be In-.tter spent 
money than the money they are spending on many 
things. 

23876. They would open a shop here, and be a dis- 
tributing depot? — Yes, and have an Inspector to visit 
the place occasionally to see that the milk was all 
right. 

23877. The milk should be constantly sampled aud 
tested? — It is very troublesome distributing milk from 
house to house, and it keeps people from selling it. 

23878. Lord Rosse has tried the experiment of giving 
pure milk of a standard quality, and he distributes it. 
He has fifty cows, and the manager says they could 
supply as much more milk as they are doing. So far 
from interfering with the local trade, this enterprise 
has increased the local people’s output, and the milk is 
of a better quality? — I have no objection to that being 
tried on commercial lines at all. 

23879. His price is lOd. a gallon all the year round. 
That is a low price, and I question if you could have 
milk sold in the town of Tullamore, produced under 
these conditions, for lOd. a gallon all the year round. I 
know the Babies’ Club were, up to last month, paying 
Is. a gallon, and they advertised for twenty gallons 
per day or something like that. They offered lOd. a 
gallon for it, and they could get no contractor to take 
it? — I think I can account for that. They required the 
contractor to distribute it. 

23880. No. At the present moment they give tickets, 
and the contractor has not to distribute it? — The con- 
tractors don’t know how long the tiling would last. If 
they had a guarantee that this club would last for five 
years they would supply it. 

23881. I think they are on a good, sound basis now, 
and they would be delighted to get good milk at 8d. a 
gallon? — The public institutions get it for 8d. 

23882. That is put in in bulk, and there is no trouble 
with regard to distribution? — That is what I want to 
do — take the milk from the producer, and let the State 
contribute to the cost of distribution, and let it be 
known that milk could be purchased at lOd. a gallon. 

23883. It would be bought freely? — YeB. 

23884. The Chairman. — In that question of cow- 
testing I am rather interested. What inducement do 
you think the farmers would require in order to secure 
their co-operation in that scheme, because I may tell 
you frankly that I attach the greatest importance to 
the increase of the milk -yielding properties of the cow 
in order to secure a larger distribution of milk for 
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the working-class population, and I am clearly of 
opinion in order to do this it is necessary to weed out 
the had milkers; otherwise any effort to develop winter 
dairying or to increase the keeping of cows is likely 
to be hnudienpped by the presence of these animals in 
the herd. What inducement, financial or otherwise, 
could be held out to the farmers to co-operate in that 
scheme? — It is a very difficult question to answer. 

2388f>. It is because it is difficult, and because I am 
anxious to have your views, that I put it? — The farmers 
at present keep cows more with a view of bringing 
them to an age at which they sell well. Ho is not so 
much interested in keeping the record of this cow that 
he is going to part with. 

28886. But I suggested to you already that if ho got 
an enhanced prico for the animal which he. could prove 
came in a direct line from a stock that yielded a cer- 
tain quantity of milk, would not that in itself he an 
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inducement to the farmer to go in for the keeping of 
records.. It is rather remote, I -admit, at the moment, 
and it is something that would bring him on to that 
particular point which I am anxious to discover — some- 
thing that would induce the farmer to take the trouble 
until he reached the moment that it would be apparent 
to himself that it would be to his own financial advan- 
tage to carry out this cow-testing? — 1 cannot offer a 
suggestion because, somehow or other, the Irish farmers 
— and especially the small farmers — unfortunately have 
a sort of antipathy for any Government Inspector going 
about their place. They would not like having an 
Inspector coming there. I don't know why it is. 

23887. I would think that with the number of officials 
that are in this country at the moment he might have 
overcome his antipathy. As you hove not gone into 
the matter, we will not press you for an answer on 
the subject? — Thank you. 


Mrs. Zeena She 

23888. The Chaihman. — Y ou are interested, Mrs. 
Sherlock, in the Women’s National Health Association 
in this district? — Yes, I am. 

23889. Would you kindly tell the Commission what 
conditions your branch lias found to exist amongst the 
working class population from the milk supply point of 
view? Is there a great scarcity of milk for the children 
of the poorer classes? — At certain seasons, I think there 
iR. 

28890. I'lven in tiro town? — Yes, a great scarcity. 

23891. Does your knowledge enable you to speak of 
tho surrounding districts? — Certain parts. 

23892. Is the scarcity more acute in the town than 
in the rural district, or is tho contrary the case? — In 
my part of tho rural district I think the scarcity is not 
as groat ns in tho town, because most of the people in 
my part of tho rural district have littlo farms of their 
own, and thoir great object is to have a cow for them- 
selves, so that they are not so badly off at certain 
seasons of tho year ns the townspeople. 

28893. Are they nblo to keep up a continuous supply 
for the winter season? — Not as a rule. Certain cows 
are dry rather early. 

23894. From whence do they derive the milk supply 
when their own cows go dry? — I am afraid a great 
many go without it. 

23895. What about tho working class population — 
those who would not have tho means of keeping a cow 
themselves — how would these be supplied with milk? 
— They can buy it in some places, and some few are 
able to keep a goat. 

23896. The gout, of course, is only available for a 
limited period of the year, and that is during the period 
when milk is more plentiful? — Yes. 

23897. I-Tnvo any of the new breeds of goats been 
introduced hero? — Not that I know of. 

23898. Do you think that tho children of tho working 
classes got sufficient milk? — No. 

23899. You avo quite cortuin they don't? — Yes. 

23900. Have, you a Babies’ Club in Tullnmore? — Y cr. 

23901 . And I suppose it lias enabled you to learn more 
of tho conditions under which the unfortunate babies 
are brought up than you would otherwise know? — Yes. 
That is how I got most of my experience. 

23902. Would you toll tho Commission what condi- 
tions you found to exist with regard to the way these 
babies nro fed? — I have heard, and I know, that many 
of these babies arc being fed on nothing but tea, and 
other things as well as that, but very many of them 
don’t know what milk is at all, evon mixed with tea. 

23903. That sooms deplorable, and it seems needless 
to ask whether those babies are strong? — They are not. 
They are very unhealthy-looking. 

28904. Has your branch of the Association made any 
.effort to deal with the milk scarcity in this town — havo 
.you established a Milk Club or anything of that kind? — 
We have a milk luncheon for the school children, but 
we have made no actual endeavour to establish a depot 
here. But since our branch of the Association has 
been established, and since these various little schemes 
have boon stnrted , and since this Commission has been 
going on, there has been an inorease in the selling of 
milk. I think the people have increased their number 
of cows, and new people have started up to supply the 
town with milk. 
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23905. So that some useful result has followed the 
agitation which has been raised with regard to the milk 
supply? — Yes, certainly. 

23906. You spoke of giving a milk luncheon to the 
children at school? — Yes. 

23907. Is that a philanthropic effort entirely? — Yes, 
through the Association. It is given to the poorer chil- 
dren of the Convent Schools. They get a hot mug of 
milk in tho winter months. Last winter, when the 
milk was very scarce, we were proposing to give cocoa 
instead, but since these additional cows have been 
introduced the milk supply is not so scarce. 

23908. Do you think people appreciate the value of 
milk as a food, and if it was available would they be 
likely to use it more largely? — I think they are begin- 
ning to appreciate the value of it, and many of them 
would get a larger supply if it was available. 

23909. The work of your Association has been 
extremely helpful from that point of view in dissemi- 
nating knowledge amongst the people as to the value 
of milk as a food, particularly for children? — I think so. 

23910. Do you think it needs any further effort, other 
than what you have already made and are continuing, 
to spread that knowledge more widely; are you able 
to meet the necessities of the case? — I think it would 
be a great advantage if the knowledge were more widely 
known. 

23911. Are you apprehensive that the continuance of , 
your work will not be sufficient to meet the entire 
requirements of the ease. In time don’t you think this 
work of yours will dispel the cloud of ignorance ? — We 
must only hope so. 

28912. Is the effort that is being made to provide 
the milk luncheon appreciated by the children them- 
selves and by their parents? — The nuns were very much 
pleased at the great improvement in the attendance 
and in the appearance of the children. 

23913. You had evidence from the children’s appear- 
ance that they were deriving benefit from the improved 
nourishment they were receiving? — Yes. 

28914.. That in itself was a very gratifying result, if 
I may say so? — Yes. 

28915. Have you thought of any scheme which, in 
your judgment, would be suitable in order to meet the 
needs of a town like Tullamore? — When I sent in a 
summary of my evidence to your Secretary some time 
ago I had thought then of a certain scheme of municipal 
dairying, but now certain things have made me alter 
my views in some way in regard to that. 

23916, We would be very glad to hear your views at 
present? — In some ways municipal trading has 
succeeded, not in regard to milk exactly, but in regard 
to other things, and here I think the Council would 
be able, to take on the means of supplying milk to the 
poorer people. Of course, no person would wish to 
interfere with any private trading, and it was only 
where private tracing failed to provide the supply that 
I suggested, the municipal scheme. 

23917. It was only where the necessities of the ease 
demanded it that you would be in favour of the 
municipal authorities undertaking the trade? — Yes. 

28918. Was your idea the establishment of a milk 
depot to distribute the supply, or was the object you 
had in view the procuring of land to raise the milk 
which might be distributed from that farm? — Now, I 
think it would be necessary to procure the land, because 
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the greater part of the farm I had in my uiind has 
since been disposed of, and wliat remains would not be 
sufficient for milk production. 

28919. You do believe that the necessities of the 
• ease are sufficient to demand that some authority 
should undertake the duties of providing milk, and a 
continuous supply of it all the year round?— Certainly. 

23920. I take it that you had the opportunity, in 
connection with your work, of observing the physical 
condition of the growing children, say, from eight to 
twelve or fourteeu years?— Yes. 

23921. What appearance do they present at present — 
do they seem strong and vigorous and likely to develop 
into strong and healthy men and women? — t think they 
are all very anaemic. 

23922. And would you bo disposed to attribute that 
condition in some degree at least to the manner in 
which they arc nourished? — I should say so. 

23923. Are the babies sometimes given tea? — Yes; 
very largely, I am afraid. 

23924. I suppose it is needless to ask whether that is 
likely to lmve an injurious effect on them in after life? 
— It is. ... 

23925. Is tuberculosis very prevalent in this district? 
— Yes. 

23926. Would you be disposed to attribute that in 
some degree to want of proper nourishment of the 
children in their infancy? — I would say so. 

23927. Have the guardians or parents of those 
children ever complained that they were unable to 
provide a proper milk diet for them when they were 
ill or delicate? — Yes; they have. 

23928. That was a well founded complaint, you 
believe? — Yes. 

23929. It was nob an exaggerated statement? — No. 
28930. About the quality of the milk, have you any 
reason to complain that it was below the recognised 
standard of butter-fat? — Yes. I believe it was some 
time ago, but I. think it is improving. I heard it is 
improving. 

23931. From what wo have, heard, I am afraid the 
- Dairies and Cowsheds Order is not by any means 
• rigorously enforced in the town of Tullamore? — I live 
. five miles out of the town. 

28932. Most of the observations you have made, with 
. regard to the conditions that exist in Tullamore, I 
take it, would be applicable to the country area as 
well? — More or less. 

23933. Are there labourers in your district who have 
little or no laud, and how would they get their milk 
, . supply? — No; most of the labourers in my district 
have from three to five and ten acres of land. 

23934. They are labourers in one sense of the word, 
but not in quite the same sense as the. word is applied 
in other districts of the country. Most of them own 
land, and at certain periods of the year they hire them- 
selves out? — Yes. 

23935. I take it most of them keep a cow for a milk 
supply for their own family?— That is their great 
ambition. 

23930. That ambition would indicate that they do 
appreciate the value of milk as a food? — Yes;' and 
besides it gives them a little butter, and helps them 
to feed some of their stock. 

23937. Is the home, butter-making carried on with 
the surplus milk raised on the farm? — Yes. 

23938. Is the butter sold or consumed on the farm ? — 
There is a good deal of it sold. They rather stint 
themselves, I think, in order to sell the butter. 

23939. 1 hope that some improvement is taking 
place in the conditions in which the butter is produced, 
and that the milk is more carefully handled than it 
was in days gone by?— Yes; because we have 
leehmeal Instructors going round, and people appre- 
ciate their instruction. 

23940. And the help they get from the Instructors 
enables them to pursue their industry in a more 
intelligent and scientific fashion than thev have hereto- 
fore done? — Yes. 

23941. Do you know if there is any effort made bv 
the District Council to supervise the dairies in which 
home butter-making is carried on?— I don't think 
there is. 

,u^l 942 ' Don,t . J' ou fchink it would be desirable 
that some supervision should also be exercised over 
the manner, in which the butter is made in order; to 
ensure that the milk is stored in proper and hygienic 


conditions, and that the vessels are properly kept? — 
Yes: but I am afraid it might cause a groat deal of 
rubbing up of tempers. I know one instance where 
the inspector went to a place; the owner rather lost 
his temper and would not have liis place inspected, and 
did not sell milk since, and where lie used to sell milk 
people, are. without any milk now. They don’t like 
supervision. 

23943. Of course, that is an unfortunate result, but 
even at the risk of disturbing a person’s equanimity, 
you think it desirable that some supervision should be. 
carried out? — Yes. 

28944. And we should hope that the result would not 
be quite the same in oilier eases as in this instance?-- 
They would get accustomed to it, I suppose. 

23945. Lady Evbuaup. — W liat price was charged to 
the children at the Convent School for the milk 
luncheons? — They got it free. 

28946. The. children did not pay anything? — No. 
23947. Do you think it is a wise tiling to give it to 
them free? — It is more or less in accordance 'with the 
spirit of the times. 

28948. In other places wo have evidence they have 
charged a small sum to the children? — Did they pay 
freely? 

23949. Yes, quite freely. Have you got a Jubilee 
nurse? — Yes. 

28950. Wliat is lior opinion about the scarcity of 
milk? — She fully realises it, I think. 

28951. I. am sorry she is not coming before us? — I 
thought she would come. 

Dr. Mooishkad. — 1 They are not allowed. 

28952. Lady Evekatio. — D o many of the people in 
your locality keep goats? — A fair number. 

23953. Do you find them only milking in the 
summer? — Mostly in the summer, but if fairly well 
attended to they go on into tho winter pretty well; if 
they get kind treatment, so to speak. 

23954. In the. case, of the Swiss breed, they kid at 
all periods? — These old-fashioned goats don’t do that. 

28955. Mibb McNeill. — Wliat price is paid for milk? 
— At certain periods we paid Is. a gallon. 

23956. Do you have any difficulty iu getting a supply? 
— In the beginning we anticipated a difficulty, bub 
additional cows were got. 

23957. Do you get your supply in the town of 
Tullamore? — From someone in the town having land 
outside. 

23958. Did you ever think of running a depot as part 
of the work of the Association, suoli as the branches 
in Carlow and Naas and other places have done? — We 
talked of it, but our funds were not sufficient to enable 
us to do so unless we got some help. 

28959. Supposing, you found it paid itself, as they 
found it did in Naas? — That is Lady Mayo’s depot? 

23900. Yes. The Naas depot does not cost the 
Association anything. The working expenses are met 
by tho difference of the price paid for milk- and the 
price at which it is sold? — We feared having to pay the 
attendant. 

23961. But that is mob in Naas out of the difference 
between the cost of purchase and tho selling price. 
Tho milk is bought at the depot at the current price. 
They don’t undersoil or underbuy the ordinary vendors? 
— 1 understand. Whether tho milk supply would pay or 
not would depend very much on the class of cow and 
what the cow produced. 

28962. It would depend on tho price you would pay 
to the person producing it? — Yes. 

23968. Whether the. Association could make a 
contract with some producer of milk at a given price, 
per gallon, and by having a Id. or 2d. profit to cover 
the working expenses? — Yes. 

28964. That has been done? — Yes. 

23965. Sir Stkwaut Woodhouse. — I f they got it at 
8d. a gallon and sold it at 10d. tho difference would 
pay the expenses? — Yes. 

23966. Miss McNeill. — In Killarney they haft 
greater difficulty, because the summer and winter 
demand was irregular, and the contractor who had been 
supplying them with milk has undertaken to run the 
depot himself and relieve the Association of it? — 
Indeed. 

23967. In Limerick there is something similar? — 
Don’t they give it free? 

23068. Yes; but that is a side issue of the work, and 
the question of providing milk has been undertaken by 
a dairy-keeper' in the city? — Yes. 
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23069. The Chairman.— I understand, Mr. Sherlock, 
you would like to give us your views with regard to the 
question in which we are interested? — I shall be glad 
to do so. The question that presented itself to our 
mind was, by what means could the shortage of milk 
be best met. We found the greatest difficulty in 
suggesting any remedy which would be free from a 
number of objections. We first thought of the ordinary 
competition between private men which would induce 
them to keep cows and distribute dairy produce. We 
thought that everything that could be done should be 
done to improve the supply, and, if possible, a little 
at the public expense. By that I mean uot directly 
money, but by such means as having available in the 
districts where milk was short, premium bulls of a 
proper strain with a proper pedigree. We secondly 
thought that the great scourge from which we have 
been suffering in our country, namely, contagious 
abortion, should be prevented in every way. Wo also 
thought that, if possible, a public dairy should bo 
established. It is a thing that ought to be well con- 
sidered, and would be an enormous advantage, because 
there is no question there is a scarcity of milk both 
in the urban and rural districts in .king's County. 
In regard to the town, Mrs. Sherlock put in an 
advertisement for milk. It was useless. The Associa- 
tion could not get it. They had to go to a number of 
sources, and the result was that they had to pay 1/- a 
allot! for a considerable time, which I consider too 
igh. I consider 8d. to lOd. a gallon a fair price. 
We came to the conclusion that where there was a 
lack of private enterprise to provide milk, and where 
no public company would undertake its sale, the remedy 
was to be. found in municipal trading. We were led 
to that by results which have beeu secured in many 
bigger places. I myself remember the beginning of 
municipal trading in Birmingham, gas, sewage, 
electricity, tramways, and ultimately the building of 
cottages, and where water was supplied by municipal 
trading we don't see much difference in principle in 
supplying milk. In principle we maintain it is the 
same, thing— that municipal trading in milk could be 
vindicated from the point of view of principle— that 
municipal trading where it is absolutely necessary, 
and where everything else fails, is entirely justifiable, 
and under proper management would be remunerative 
aud bring down the. rates. I hand in a little 
memorandum which shows how the law stands in 
regard to the towns of Ireland. If you ask the question, 
1ms a local authority in Ireland any power to trade 
with the public, o.g ., by supplying milk from a dairy 
establishment out of the public funds, the answer by 
Mr. Frederick W. Rvan, B.Tj., is that in most urban 


districts that power does not exist. A public body in 
Ireland has no power to conduct the business of a dairy 
where it has not been created bv charter, and where 
it is under the Act— I think it is of ’9&— there is no 
authority and no power. Then we thought how could 
the milk supply be supplemented. When Mr. Russell 
was down here I discussed the matter with him, and it 
seemed to him rather new, and he took it up warmly. 
Shortly speaking, what Mrs. Sherlock and I thought 
was this— that power should be given to the Urban 
Council in the urban district, and to the Rural Council 
in the rural areas, where it seemed to be a necessary 
element in the life of the community to trade in millc. 
I don’t know that many people will agree with my 
view, but it almost goes the length of saying that, 
under certain restrictions, the local authorities should 
have power to take land by compulsion; but my idea 
would be that it would not be the same procedure that 
is adopted m reference to the labourers’ cottages. I 
think what should be done is, where the petition of a 
sufficient number of milk wanters is, that should be 
set forth in a memorandum and the Local Government 
Board asked to hold an investigation, at which every- 
body interested in the place sought to be taken would 
be heard. I would give an appeal from that to both 
parties to the Privy Council. I think that would not 
be largely availed of, because in many cases the land 
would be voluntarily given, and where it could not be 
carried out I would have compulsory powers well and 
safely guarded. I think also that- it might possibly 
be. arranged by a loan from the Department to buy 
cows and things of that kind. I believe Mr. Russeil 
is very favourably disposed to such an idea. From 
what I heard I think that is so. I am aware that I 
have seen in the Press a very caustic criticism of the 
idea of municipal dairies. The first criticism was that 
municipal trading was a costly failure. That is not 
so. I know many towns in England where it has 
succeeded. In Glasgow the municipal trading has 
reduced the local rates 25 per cent, on the valuation. 
They pay 5 per cent, on the valuation, and in 
Tullamore it is 10 per cent. But even if a small sum 
were necessary beyond the rates it would be a solid 
advantage for the poor — the young and the old; aud 
that the present temper of the times should set such 
an idea going is well within the scope of existing 
circumstances. The whole thing is inspection. I have 
a little memorandum which I will hand in, and it will 
show you how the matter stands. 

The Chairman. — We will receive it with our best 
thanks, and we are obliged to you for the thoughtful 
way in which you have put the matter before us. 
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23070. The Chairman. — I understand, Mr. Monahan, 
you are a member of the Mount Bolus Branch of the 
Land and Labour Association? — Yes. 

23971. And you are familiar with the conditions under 
which the labouring population live in that region? — I 

23972. Where is Mount Bolus situated with regard 
to this particular centre? — It is seven miles south of 
Tullamore. 

23073. Is there a scarcity of milk amongst the 
working-class population in that district? — Yes. 

23074. Is Mount Bolus in the Tullamore district? — 
Yes. 

23975. You believe there is a difficulty in securing 
milk for children and others who need it in that 
locality? — Yes. 

23976. Is that an increasing scarcity, or is it in the 
same condition during your recollection? — Yes, it is 
the same. 

2807-7. There is no change in it, in your experience? 
—No change in it. 

23978. Do the occupants of labourers’ cottages ever 
keep cows on their plots? — No. 

23979. You don’t know any occupant of a labourer’s 
cottage who keeps a cow? — I think there is one in mv 
district-. 

23980. We don't’ confine you to your own district? — 
In this rural district there is ohe. 

23981. You only know of one labourer in a rural 
district cottage who keeps a cow on his plot? — That 


23982. Where do the other occupants of the cottages 
get their milk supply? — They get it from farmers. 

23983. Is it the custom for farmers to give milk to 
their own labourers ?—It is not. They might oblige 
them 

23984. But it is not regarded as any part of their 
agreement? — No. You must run the chance of getting 
it — if you don't get it from one you must go to another. 

23985. What I want to know is this; supposing a 
labourer is working with a farmer, and there is milk 
produced there, does he get milk as part of his wages? 
— No. 

23986. That custom does not prevail in your locality 
at all? — No. 

23987. Do you know of any district in which it does 
prevail? — I don’t. 

23988. When you speak of them going from one 
farmer to another, do you mean they are in quest of 
it? — Yes, buying it-. 

28989. And sometimes they might find it difficult, if 
not impossible, to procure it at all? — Certainly. 

23990. Where do you get your supply? — From 
another labourer who works for a gentleman who gave 
him a cow. I could not get it from farmers. 

23991. Do you keep goats? — No, we are not allowed. 

23992. You don’t live in a Union cottage yourself? — 
I do. 

23993. And you are prevented by the terms of your 
agreement from keeping goats? — No; but the farmers 
won't allow goats. 
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23994. They think they are destructive to the fences? 
— And so they are. 

23995. Are there any labourers in your district who 
are unable to get milk at all? — There are some. Some 
of them complain that they have to do without it, and 
use condensed milk and coffee instead. 

23996. If this neighbour of yours did not keep a cow 
how would you get milk? — I would have to use con- 
densed milk. 

23997. Is much condensed milk used? — Yes. 

23998. Is it given to children? — Yes, and coffee is 
given to infants when they cannot get the milk. 

23999. That is not an isolated ease — it refers to a 
substantial section of the population in your locality? — 
Yes. 

24000. Is the scarcity worse in winter than in 
summer? — It is nearly all the year round. 

24001. It is as bad in one season as another? — They 
go in for rearing calves, and that does away with the 
milk. 

24002. And is that why they have ceased to sell it? — 
Yes. They have more profit rearing calves with it. 

24003. What price is charged for milk? — A penny 
• a pint. 

24004. Have you thought of any means whereby the 
existing scarcity could be remedied? — Yes. 

24005. What are these remedies? — The breaking up 
of the grass ranches and supplying the poor man with 
a cow — that the State would enable him to purchase 
a cow. That would remedy it. 

24006. Would you he surprised to hear that that 
remedy has been tried in a neighbouring county to 
this, and has been found ineffective? — I wonder how 
it is. 

24007. The. Commission has been informed already 
that on the division of an estate in a county which is 
almost adjoining to this, a certain proportion of land 
was reserved for the grazing of cows for labourers. 
That occurred two or three years ago, and up to the 
present there was no labourer’s cow on it? — And was 
a labour representative there? 

24008. Yes. — I wonder at that. 

24009. That was given in evidence before the Com- 
mission in the recent past, and the land is still avail- 
able, and being utilised by the trustees for the benefit 
of the locality, but it is not utilised for the purpose for 
which it was intended ? — What was their suggestion for 
a supply? 

24010. That it was not needed in the locality. There 
is no demand for the land, and I may also mention it 
is in a district where the Land and Labour Association 
is in active existence? — We are in need of the supply 
of milk. 

24011. And what suggestion do you make in regard 
to the breaking up of the land, and what scheme have 
you in your mind? — If the State would enable a poor 
man to buy a cow and allow him to pay back the loan 
by instalments. 

24012. You suggest the granting of a loan to enable 
him to purchase a cow? — Yes. 

24013. What do you suggest with regard to the divi- 
sion of the land — is it your idea that portions of it 
should be given to individuals? — Yes. 

24014. Or that a certain portion should be reserved 
for the pasturage of cows for labourers? — The Commis- 
sioners should take it up. 

24015. Is it your idea that the laud should be par- 
celled out amongst a portion of the labourers or that 
certain portions should be reserved to graze the cows 
of labourers in your locality? — They could dc it, and 
they would be paid for the breaking of it up amongst 
the labourers. 

24016. You would go in for a further division of the 
land as well? — Yes. 

24017. I am afraid that would not interest you or 
myself, as it will take 684 years to pay th6 Commis- 
sioners. We would be glad to hear any views you 
wish to lay before us? — I have the details of a scheme 
here, which is as follows : — The scarcity of milk here is 
very serious and widespread. The causes are the want 
of pasturage, and with those who have pasturage, the 
rearing of calves, lambs, and young pigs. One may 
judge of the effects of the scarcity on the public health 
when it is a well-known fact that in this district the 
substitutes for milk are condensed milk, tea, coffee, 
and porter — tea and coffee and condensed milk for 
infants and young children, and porter ior the adults. 
The remedies in my opinion are the breaking up of the 
ranches with which this parish abounds, and their 


distribution amongst the uneconomic land-holders and 
the landless men, or commonages from the ranches 
being set apart in each affected district, for the benefit 
of the needy; no middle interest or profit being 
allowed. The State should aid the poor man to pur- 
chase and keep his own cow or cows by a loan repay- 
able by easy instalments. It seems to me impossible 
to prevent the contamination of milk and the spread 
of disease by its distribution; the source of supply 
might often be from unhealthy cows, and be collected 
from consumptive people or those suffering from some 
disease or other, or from a fever-stricken family or dis- 
trict, and might continue unknown for some time, the 
same applies to its distribution. I am opposed to the 
dairy system . The cost of superintendence and distri- 
bution would not leave much' to the consumer. You 
would need a doctor in constant attendance on the 
look-out for impurities. Besides, mothers iu this 
locality allege that infants should be reared on the milk 
of one cow only, as any change has a bad effect on the 
health of the child. 

24018. What parish are you in at the present time? 
— Killoughev. 

24019. Is there a large estate in your locality? — Yes. 

24020. What estate do you refer to? — Thera are three 
grass farms. I am sure there are 600 acres of grass 
laud there. 

24021. How is that land treated at the present time? 
— Some of it is let on the eleven months’ system and 
some of it under the landlord. 

24022. Is there one estate let on the eleven months’ 
system? — Yes. 

24023. What estate is that? — The Annamore estate. 

24024. Who is the owner of it? — Mrs. Abraham. 

24025. And that land is at present let on the eleven 
months’ system in temporary grazing? — Yes. 

24026. Is that one of the farms which you suggest 
should be taken charge of by the Estates Commis- 
sioners? — Yes; there are about 160 acres in it. 

24027. Is that in the centre of a populous locality? — 
Yes. 

24028. How many labourers would be living in that 
locality who have no laud? — There might be something 
like fifty labourers there. 

24029. I want to know exactly what your scheme is. 
Does it contemplate the sub-division of land amongst 
the labourers — giving them a holding of a few acres 
each? — That could be done. 

24030. Is that what is in your mind? — Yes. 

24031. What would you suggest that they would pay 
for it? — I am not able to say at the present time. 

24032. Would you contemplate the erection of homes 
on it? — There are some of them that have homes 
already. 

24033. Are there some of them having houses at the 
preseut time? — There are. 

24034. Of these fifty labourers for whom you want 
to provide, how many would be occupants of labourers’ 
cottages? — There might be five. 

24035. Not more than five? — I am not rightly sure. 

24036. Where are the rest housed? — They have their 
own holdings. 

24037. They have land already? — No; but houses. 
They might have a little patch of land. 

24038. A garden? — Yes. 

24039. Do the children in the locality get enough 
milk, do you think? — No. It could not be, where you 
have a pennyworth for a family of seven or eight. 

24040. And sometimes they would not be able to 
procure a pennyworth? — That is so. They have to 
revert again to the condensed milk. 

24041. Is the scarcity worse in the winter time than 
in the summer? — It is alike all the year round. 

24042. It is not more plentiful now than in the 
winter? — The farmers buy in more calves in the 
summer, and use the milk for them. 

24043. Are there large farms in your locality? — ^' eE - 

24044. How many cows would be the average kept 
by a farmer? — Two and three. 

24045. I suppose there are periods of the year when 
the small farmer would have a very limited supplj 
himself when the cows would be dry? — Yes. They 

keep the cows for their own use, but not tc supply 
the people. . 

24046. Is there more rearing of stock, more demand 
for the milk for home consumption than there was 
ten or fifteen years ago? — They all go in for the rear- 
ing of stock more now. 
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24047. The milk is less plentiful now than it was 
teu or twelve years ago? — Far less. 

24046. Is there any town in your locality? — No; 
there is the village of Mount Bolus. 

24049. Where do the people get their milk supply? — 
From the farmers if they have it to spare. 

24050. Are they any better served than the ordinary 
occupants of the labourers’ cottages? — They are not; 
some of them may be. The scarcity exists there 
though it is in the rural district. There may be 
some of them that may get a fair supply, and they have 
no family at all. 

24051. Bo you know any man who works on a farm 
where milk is raised fairly plentifully, and who gets no 
supply for his household? — I do myself. 

—24052. You work on a farm? — Yes. 

24053. And you get no supply from your employer? — 
No. 

24054. And wero it not for the fact that you live in 
cluse proximity to a man with a cow you might have to 
go without milk for your own family? — Yes. 

24055. Lady Everard. — Would your employer give 
you the grass of a cow? — Yes, if I eould purchase one. 

24050. You have no credit society in your neighbour- 
hood that you could borrow money from? — No. 

24057. And you say you are not allowed to keep 
goats? — Yes. 

24058. Could nob the goats be tethered? — You could 
not keep them. 

24059. They are. kept in other places tethered? — I 
don't know how they arc kept. 

24000. You eould tether them on the half acre? — You 
would want somothing else of your land. 

24001. If you had two goats they would help you. 
These foreign broods milk up to two or three quarts a 
day. They are keeping them in other places in Ireland. 
You spoke about dividing up a ranch. Has any 
of the land about liore been sold fo the Estates Com- 
missioners? — Not that I know of 

24002. You come from the Mount Bolus district? — 
Yes. 

24003. Do you grow tobacco? — Yes; I am one of 
the workers employed by Mr. Richardson who grows it. 
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24004. Dr. Moouhead. — What do you do in the 
period of time when the cow is dry — what do you do 
for milk yourself when your neighbour’s supply fails?— 

I use condensed milk. 

24065. You have to give that to your children?— 

Yes; condensed milk and coffee. Sometimes it is a 
task to get them to take it. 

24066. Where does the labourer who supplies you 
with milk get the grass for his cow?— He has the grass 
of a eow from his employer, Colonel Biddulph. 

24067. Does that man work with Colonel Biddulph? 

24068. The Chairman. — So there would be no diffi- 
culty in getting the grass to keep a cow if the labourer 
had capital to buy the animal? — No. 

24069. In any part of the county you know, would it 
be possible to get the grass of a cow if the labourer 
was in a position to procure one? — There is plenty of 
grazing in our district. 

24070. Supposing you had the price of a cow 
to-morrow, eould you get the grazing for her if you 
had money to pay for it? — Yes, provided the owner of 
the grass would let it, which is doubtful. 

24071. Does tbis apply universally over the 
county, so far as you know? — Yes, so far as I know. 

Anywhere a man has a cow he would not have much 
difficulty in getting grass if he paid for it. Why would 
not the farmer give it to the poor man when he is 
letting on the eleven months' system. 

24072. You are only talking now of land that is let 
on the eleven months’ system? — Yes. 

24073. I am talking of the. ordinary man who is living 
in a district labouring amongst the farmers. If he had 
a cow, could he get grass for it? — Certainly. 

24074. Even although he was not living within easy 
distance of laud on the eleven months’ system? — Yes’; 
they can get the grass of a cow. I don't see any 
objection. 

24075. Dr. Moorhead. — Would not that be a solution 
of the difficulty if the man was helped to buy a eow? — 

Yes. 

24076. Without breaking up the grass lauds at all ? — 

Yes, with the owner’s consent. 
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24077. The Chairman. — You are connected with the 
administration of the Women’s National Health 
Association here, I understand, Mrs. Rogers? — Yes. 

24078. We have heard from Mrs. Sherlock of the 
efforts made by your Organisation to deal with the 
school children, to provide a mid-day meal for them. 
Have you a more widespread knowledge of the existing 
condition of things in this district than Mrs. Sherlock? 
—I have been giving the money to the nuns, and I 
have been visiting the schools a good deal, and I saw 
the children. When the nuns started giving the 
children milk first they found it hard to get them to 
take it. They had to educate them into taking it. I 
asked one pale child what did she have for breakfast 
this morning and she said sweetened porter and bread. 

24079. The giving of spirituous liquor to children 
seems to be the most pernicious praotice that could be 
followed ? — Y es. 

24080. Miss MoNeiij,. — A nd, of course, it would not 
be cheaper than milk? — No. 

24081. The. Chairman. — I hope this is by no means a 
universal practice? — I hope not. I know that we found 
it very hard to get the children to take the milk. 

24082. We have had somewhat similar evidence in 
another district where children taken to a hospital could 
with difficulty be persuaded to take milk. Your 
evidence only confirms the view that has been put 
before the Commission so many times, that children 
scarcely know what the taste of milk is? — Yes. In 
Ballard we have been collecting for our Nurses’ Fund. 
There are twenty families in the district. We find that 
there are five cows in that region, and in the winter- 
time the families can scarcely get any milk, and one 
woman with four delicate children had to use condensed 
nulk. If they want to get milk they have to go into 
j»wn two miles for it. All these families say it is hard 
*° get milk in the winter-time. 

24083. Is tliat a purely rural district? — There are 
about forty or fifty houses on the Bewley estate. _ One 
woman told us tliat her son gets milk for. his dinner,' 
and he takes a bottle and brings part of it home in 
"be winter-time. That is the only supply they have in 
the home. 


24084. And I suppose the children don't look strong 
and healthy? — Those children who were fed on the 
condensed milk look as if they wanted to go into 
hospital. 

24085. Is condensed milk palatable? — I never used 
it. I don't know anything about it. There are 
different brands, I believe, and some of it may be no 
better than condensed separated milk. 

24086. Do the people understand the difference 
between condensed separated milk and condensed 
whole milk? — I don’t know whether they are educated 
into it. It seems a very sad thing in a rural district 
that people would be at any time without new milk, 
and be obliged to use condensed milk. 

24087. You can understand such a state of things in a 
city like Dublin or London, but not in a rural district. 
It does seem rather a cruel thing that the first essential 
for a growing population is not raised in the locality? — 
Yes. 

24088. Is farming carried on in the district to which 
you refer? — Some of these people have little gardens. 

24089. Are there any farmers in that district around 
raising milk? — No; they are attached to the estate. 

24090. And no provision is made in the estate 
management for supplying milk to these people? — No. 

24091. Have they comfortable houses? — They seem 
all right that way. We asked if they kept goats and 
they said no. 

24092. Was the keeping of goats discouraged by the 
estate management? — I think so. 

24093. There is a scarcity of milk in the town of 
Tullamore? — Yes, in the winter, bub not in the summer. 
There is a scarcity in the winter-time. 

24094. Obviously, the scarcity is fairly acute when a 
person walked two miles to buy milk and could 'not 
procure it? — Yes. In a town of this size I think there 
ought to be a permanent depot. 

24095. You would advocate the keeping of a milk 
depot by the local authority in a town like this? — I 
would advocate the keeping of a milk-shop by some 
authority, but I don't know what authority would be 
best. 
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24096. Failing commercial enterprise or voluntary 
effort, you do think that some authority should provide 
a milk- supply for the town over which they were pre- 
siding?— I think so. There is plenty -of room for a 
milk depot. 

24097. Lady Everaud. — Has your Branch of the 
Women’s National Health Association ever thought of 
establishing a depot? — Yes. 

24098. Because they have done it at Naas, Carlow, 
and other places? — Yes. I was speaking to a lady from 
Carlow and she said they had £50 to start. 

• 24099. At Naas they had only £30 to start, and it is 
paying its way? — Yes. 

24100. They are running it without any loss? — Yes. 
W.a were never rich enough to have £30, and we wore 
afraid to go in debt for it. If we could get some 
charitable person to give us the money we could start it. 

24101. It is easy to start with a fete? — We have a 
nurse and a good many other things to provide for, 
and we have to collect £120 or £130 from the public. 

24102. That is why a fete is so much better, because 
people would get amusement for their money? — Yes. 

24103. Have you a Babies’ Club in Tullamore? — Yes. 

24104. That is working well? — Yes; wo. have over 
fifty members. 

24105. You give out milk free? — Yes, to the mothers. 
The mother pays a penny a week, and for that she gets 
seven pints of milk free. Of course, they are all very 
poor mothers. 

24106. They attend the Club once a week? — Yes. 
The nurse attends them, and one of the ladies of -the 
committee pays 2s. a week for the rent of the room. 
Then we have to collect money for the milk. It costs 
us between £3 and £4 a month for milk. Wc give 
up to twenty-five or thirty pints of milk a day. . Each 
of these mothers has a baby not a year old. 

24107. They are trained to take care of their children ? 
— Yes, and v’e teacli them to do so, and wo give them 
health lectures. 


24108. Dr. Moorhead. — And you also pay for the 
dinners at the convent? — Yes. 

24109. And you pay for the district nurse? — Yes. 

24110. All this money comes out of the Women’s 
National Health Association? — Yes. 

24111. That is great work for them to do? — Yes; 
the. people are very good to us all round in giving us 
subscriptions. 

24112. Lady Everaud.— You only give the. milk to 
mothers with babies under twelve months old? — Yes. 

24113. Dr. Moorhead. — Have you any difficulty in 
getting the. milk? — Wo have groat difficulty in tho 
winter-time. 

24114. What does it cost you? — We wanted five 
gallons every day for the convent last year, and wo 
had to pay a shilling a gallon for it. We give luncheons 
to seventy children every day. 

24115. Lady Everard.— H ow do you retail the milk 
at your Babies’ Club? — We give the. mothers tickets, 
and they get the milk. 

24116. Dr. Moorhead. — They have to go to the 
supplier with these tickets? — Yes. 

24117. Miss McNeill. — Do you make any stipulation 
as to tho. class of milk vendor that the milk is bought 
from?— Wc have not very much choice. We have to 
get the best we can, and we have no supervision over it. 

24118. Your supply is so limited that you have to 
take it where you get it? — Yes. 

24110. Dr. Moorhead. — Do you think if you got a 
depot with a good supply of guaranteed miik of high 
standard that it would work here? — Yes; there would be 
a demand, and it would create a demand, too. 

24120. The. Chairman . — You think the. public have 
been educated to the. value of milk ns a food, and they 
are coming to realise that it is the best and cheapest 
food they can supply to ehildren if it were procurable? 


Mr. John G 

24121. The Chairman. — I understand, Mr. Gorman, 
you are a representative of the Ballinagar Branch of 
the Land and Labour Association? — Yes; I am 
secretary of the Branch. 

24122. How far is Ballinagar from Tullamore?— 4 J 

24128. Is it a purely rural district? — Yes. 

24124. Is there any town in your district? — Geasliill 
is within two miles, and Philipstown is also within two 
miles of it. 

24125. Where do the people in your district get 
their milk supply? — Some get it where they work, and 
if they fall out with their employer they would get it 
no longer. 

• 24126. Taking up a new occupation, they would have 
a difficulty in getting it from their new master? — They 
could not- get it from their new masters. 

24127. If the contract is once broken they don't 
easily get the same facilities again? — No. 

24128. So that would seem to indicate that the custom 
of employers giving milk to their labourers is dvinc 
out? — -Yes. 

24129. Because farmers don't renew the old contract 
or system of giving milk to their labourers if they 
change from old to new hands?— Yes; that is quite 
right. 

24130. To what purpose is the milk devoted on the 
farm in which you live? — Principally to rearing calves 
and lambs, and the buttermilk is given to pigs. 

24131. They go in for buttermilk as well? — Yes. 

24132. Is the buttermilk sold? — No; it is very 
difficult to get it. 

24133. Is the buttermilk not available for halting 
purposes? — No. I know a man with seven in family, 
and he has to use barm for home baking. 

24134. And it is because he cannot get a supply of 
sour milk for the making of his bread that he used the 
barm ? — Yes. 

24135. Is porridge used in your locality?— No; they 
cannot obtain the milk. 

24136. It would be more generally used if the milk 
were more general?— Yes, and it would be more whole- 

24137. Do mothers recognise that milk is the 
cheapest food they can give their children, as well as 
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the most healthful? — 1 don't think so. They don't 
appreciate it at its full value. If it could be got, of 
course, they would rather have it. 

24138. They would prefer it? — Yes. 

24139. Miss McNeill. — Do you think they would not 
give children tea if they had the milk?— I think, they 
would give them the tea. 

24140. The Chairman. — Have you known mothers 
anxious to give milk to their children, and being 
unable to procure it? — Yes. 

24141. Is the difficulty great or or more acute at the 
present time than it was in your recollection ? — It is 
more difficult now to procure milk. 

24142. And to what cause would you attribute that? 
— There are some cottiers I know that have cows, and 
they cannot get the grass. I know' a woman who lias 
to go two miles to milk a cow night and morning. 

24143. She cannot get the grazing more convenient? 
— No. 

24144. Is she an occupant of a cottage? — Yes. 

24145. A labourer’s cottage? — Yes. 

24146. Does she grow catch-crops in her garden to 
feed the cow in the winter season? — No; she grows 
potatoes. 

24147. The custom differs apparently in your locality 
from what prevails in Mount Bolus. ' We. heard from 
a labourer from that district that grass could bo got 
for a cow by tho labouring population. Your locality is 
■ different from that? — Yes. 

24148. Is there any land let on the eleven months’ 
system in your neighbourhood? — Yes, in Geashill, and 
we petitioned the Estates Commissioners to have .it 
broken up a year and a half ago. 

24149. What happened? — It fell through. They are 
a slow -moving body. 

24150. Great bodies always move slowly. Has the 
estate been acquired by the Estates- Commissioners at 
ah ? — The sale is not completed. 

24151. Are you hopeful, that a portion of the land 
may be made available for. this purpose if it falls into 
the hands of the Estates Commissioners? — Yes. There 
is another estate belonging to the Reformatory people, 
who are going to sell it to the Estates Commissioners. 
There are 615 acres in the estate. • The Estates Com- 
missioners were over that place. 
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24152. Dr. Moorhead. — There is a good deal of bog 
on that? — Yes. 

24153. The Chairman. — With what object- is the land 
being sold to the Estates Commissioners — is it for the 
purpose of division? — Yes. I don’t know any other 
reason. 

24154. Is that the only untenanted land in your 
locality that you know to be available for distribution? 

There is plenty of land available. 

24155. Do you mean land that is not in the 
permanent occupation of any farmer; is there land in 
your locality that is not in the occupation of permanent 
tenants? — Yes; there is plenty of untenanted- land in 
Bally do wnan and Ballinsragh on the Digby estate. 
That is on the eleven months’ system. 

24156. If that were taken in hand by the Estates 
Commissioners what would you suggest should be done 
with it; would you suggest a sub-division of the land 
amongst the labourers themselves, or would you prefer 
to have a portion of it reserved for the grazing of 
labourers’ cows, and vested in trustees, who would 
charge the labourer some sum to pay the interest on 
the annuity? — I would have part of it divided, and I 
think it would meet the requirements better. 

24157. Are any labourers in your locality keeping 
cows themselves? — -No; only one. man that I know of. 

24158. Is ho the. only occupant of a labourer’s cottage 
that- you know of that keeps a cow himself? — Yes; a 
Union cottage. 

24159. Does he sell whatever milk he does not 
require for his own family to his neighbours? — No; he 
always keeps it for calves and pigs. 

24160. So that the possession of a cow by this 
labourer is in no way helpful to his neighbours? — He 
would give you some if he had it to spare. 

24161. But lie would rather feed a calf or a pig than 
sell retail to the neighbours? — I think it would make 
him more money. 

24162. To feed the calves and pigs? — Yes. 

24168. I am very doubtful on that point. I think if 
he could get eightpencc a gallon for his milk it would 
pay him better than rearing stock? — They all go in for 
rearing calves and pigs. 

24164. Do they ever rear the calves up to a cow? — 
No; they only rear them up to be a year old. 

24165. And then sell them? — Yes. 

24166. And where is it grazed in the meantime — on 
this Digby estate? — Yes. It is a large tract of land; 
it- extends a great distance. 

24167. Thousands of acres? — Yes. 

24168. Dr. Moorhead. — It is an entire barony? — Yes. 
24169. The Chairman. — Is there any town on that 
estate? — There, are two villages on it — Killeigh and 
Geashill. I have known seven in family to die of 
consumption in a house, in Geashill in a couple of years, 
and it was ns clean and well-kept a house as you saw 
in the village. 

24170. Lady Everard. — I don’t suppose they dis- 
infected the place after the- first death? — They did. 

24171. The Chairman. — Were they the children of 
delicate parents? — No; the father and mother are both 
living. He was a postman, and he is pensioned off. 

24172. Were the. children of full growth when they 
died? — Yes, and I knew another boy to die within 
about half a mile of Geashill from consumption. 

24178. Isolated cases are unfortunately too familiar 
over the district, but the ease of seven children dying 
in two or three years is a tre.mcndous holocaust? — Yes. 

24174. Dr. Moorhead. — They were all of men’s 
estate? — Yes. 

24176. Some of them discharged soldiers? — Yes, sir. 
24176. The Chairman. — •Would you favour the estab- 
lishment of co-operative banks in' the district in order 
to secure small loans for the purpose of enabling 
labourers to purchase cows? — Yes. 
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24177. How far do you think would that go to- solve 
the milk difficulty? — It would go to a good extent- in 
relieving the poor. 

24178. But the cow is of no value unless the owner 
can get grass to keep it? — That is so. 

24179. Dr. Moorhead. — There is an acute want of 
milk in your district? — Yes, not only in our district, 
but in Ballyoommon. 

24180. Especially amongst the labourers? — Yes, and 
even the Constabulary in Clonmore spoke to me that 
they could not get milk. 

24181. Have you ever had any goats? — I had cows 
in my time. I have not any now. 

24182. Are there any goats in the district at all? — 

There are a few, and it is against the people's wishes 
that they are kept, because they are very destructive. 

24188. They don't keep them tethered? — They have 
no place, and they turn them out on- the road. 

24184. Have not the labourers got an acre of land? — 

He would be growing oats on it-. 

24185. Some of the plot would be growing scutch 
grass? — Yes; there are a lot of them growing weeds. 

24186. Miss McNeill. — What do they do with the 
oats when they grow it? — They sell it-. * They sell the 
oats and buy meal. 

24187. Buy the foreign meal aud sell their own good 
oats? — Yes. 

24188. That is bad economy? — It is. 

24189. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Are your popula- 
tion mostly small farmers? — Small farmers and 
labourers. 

24190. What proportion of farmers and what pro- 
portion of labourers are there — do you think one-fourth 
of t-he heads of households are labourers ? — There are a 
good many labourers. 

24191. Would you say half of them would be- 
labourers? — No, not half. 

24192. The majority are small farmers? — Yes; around 
Ballinagar and Tobberlaheen districts the farmers are 
all small ones. 

24198. People who keep one, or two, or three cows? — 

One, generally. 

24194. A good many only keep one? — Yes. They 
have only about five or six acres of land. 

24195. Have you many men who have twenty or 
thirty acres? — We have a few of them. 

24196. But only a few? — Yes. 

24197. The farmers are mostly small? — Yes. 

24198. The Chairman. — In the case of these small 
farmers, when their cows run dry where do they get 
the milk? — They run about for it, and cannot get it. 

24199. Sir Stewart Woodhocse. — How do the 
labourers live when there are so many small farmers. 

I suppose these small farmers do their own work? — 

They work for the larger farmers. 

24200. The Chairman. — What occupation do the 
labourers follow, in view of the fact that the farmers 
are mainly small, aud don’t employ labour? — They 
would look' to direct labour on the roads. 

24201. The labour population is limited in that 
region, I take it, because labourers, as a rule, don’t 
take up their residences in a district where work 
is not available? — They go a long distance for work. 

I know some of them, and if they could procure an 
old bicycle they would go a couple of miles to their 
work. 

24202. That is not at all an uncommon occurrence? — 

No. I know a man from another division who worked 
out in our division in connection with labourers’' 
cottages. 

24203. And he has to go backward and forward -to 
his home very day? — Yes, on a bicycle. 


Miss Darrin examined. 


24204. The Chairman. — You are a district nurse, I 
understand, Miss Lappin, in the Clara district-? — I am 
not exactly a district nurse. 

24205. You are located in the district of Clara? — Yes. 

24206. You are not under any of the existing 
organisations that send out nurses from Dublin? — No, 
8 >r. I am engaged by Messrs. Goodbody in connection 
with the jute factory at Clara. 


24207. You work amongst the poor in that locality, 
and you are familiar, I take it, with the. circumstances 
under which they live? — Yes. 

24208. Is Tullamore taken into your district? — No. 
24209. What distance do you go round Clara? — 
Principally in the parish ; very few of our workers live 
outside the town. 

24210. What work do they follow? — They are 
employed in the jute factory. 

2 N 
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24211. And you are mainly engaged in looking after 
the families of people engaged in this factory? — Yes. 

24212. "Where do they get their milk supply? — 
Principally in the town or in the vicinity — from farmers 
and peopie who have cows and from shopkeepers in 
the town. 

2421S. Is there any milk sent in by rail or van for 
delivery? — Not to my knowledge. 

24214. Is there any depot for the sale of milk in 
Clara? — No, there is not. 

24215. I take it that the workers in the factory are 
fairly well off from the financial point of view? — Yes. 

24216. And they would be in a position to buy milk 
if it was available? — They could buy milk very well. 

24217. If they could get it? — Yes. 

24218. And even those who have money to buy cannot 
get it? — Yes; that is very true — they cannot get milk 
for money. 

24219. The land around Clara is agricultural land? — 
Yes, principally. 

24220. Do the farmers there keep a sufficient number 
of cows, or is the milk raised used on their own farms? 
— It is used on their own farms. They keep five or 
six cows each. 

24221. And they would not be milk- vendors at all? — 
There are about four or five of the farmers who vend 
milk. 

24222. Do they send it into Clara? — The people go 
for it. 

24223. What price is charged for milk? — I think it 
is threepence a quart. 

2'4224. All the year round? — In winter they can 
hardly get it at all. 

24225. Is the scarcity greater in the winter season? 
— Yes, much greater. 

24226. And the people are quite willing to pay three- 
pence a quart- for milk in Clara? — Yes. 

24227. Are the children in your district healthy? — 
They are fairly healthy, considering the want of milk. 

24228. Do you think they suffer considerably from 
the want of milk as a food? — Yes. 

24229. Do the majority realise the advantage of a 
milk food if they could procure it? — Yes. 

24230. How long have you been living in that 
district? — Nearly six years. 

24231. Is the condition that exists at the. present 
moment worse or better than it was when you went 
there? — I don’t think there is much improvement so 
far as milk is concerned. 

24232. The milk is as difficult to get now as it was 
then? — Yes. 

24233. There always has been a scarcity in that 
region? — Yes. 

24234. Do you know how many heads of families 
would be engaged in the factory? — About six hundred 
people. I cannot give you the exact number. 

24235. As far as your knowledge goes, all these 
people would suffer from a scarcity of milk? — Yes, sir. 

24236. You see the effects of the want of milk in 
the wasted children, in anaemic children suffering from 
a variety of maladies that might possibly be avoided if 
the children were properly nourished and fed? — Yes. 

24237. Is there much tuberculosis in the village? — 
Four or five cases, to my knowledge. 

24238. Are these amongst children or grown-up 
people? — Grown-up people. 

24239. Have you any tubercular trouble in the bone 
form? — Yes, very often. 

24240. In children? — Yes. 

24241. Would you attribute that to an improper 
nourishment of the children in the earlier stages of 
their existence? — I daresay it is one of the causes. 

24242. Is not there a doctor in authority also? — Yes. 

24243. And if the doctors ordered a milk diet for 
certain patiente there might possibly be some difficulty 


in getting the milk? — Yes. 

24244. Have you ever had that experience? — Yes, 
very often. 

24245. Dr. Moorhead. — Do the people, use oatmeal 
as a diet? — Not very often. Of course, if they could 
get the milk they would make the porridge for the 
children. 

24246. I suppose for tire same reason they have to 
use baker’s bread? — Yes. They use cream of tartar 
and water in baking bread. 

24247. Do the mothers nurse their children? — Yes, 
according to their strength. 

24248. That is difficult in a factory population? — 
Yes. They try sometimes to nurse the baby three or 
four times a day, and use the bottle in the meantime; 
but the doctor won't allow it. They woan their children 
about two months old. 

24249. There are. none, of them able to keep on the 
lactation period for the full time? — No. 

24250. If they got a good supply of milk do you 
think they would bo able to keep it on? — Yes. 

24251. Miss McNeiix. — I s there a branch of the 
Women’s National Health Association in Clara?- -No. 

24252. Is there anything done to organise the milk 
supply in Clara? — No, I don’t think so. 

24253. It has not been thought of to get milk by rail 
once a day or so? — No. 

24254. "Would it be possible? — Yea. There is the 
evening train ; that would be very convenient. 

24255. You have not tried to meet the difficulty in 
that way? — No. 

24256. The Chairman. — There would be a steady, 
constant demand in Clara if the supply was available? 
— Yea. 

24257. With a concentrated population like that it 
ought to be quite easy to provide for them? — Yes. 

Dr. Moorhead. — It would, because the. demand 
would be always there. 

24258. Miss MoNeim- — I t ought to bo possible to get 
milk at a reasonable rate by rail? — Yes. 

24259. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — Is there any place 
in Clara where milk is sold by retail? — No, sir. 

24260. Is it sold in some of the grocery shops? — They 
go to the. back-doors for it— the yard where the cows 
are kept. 

24261. Do the people in Clara understand the value 
of milk, or do they really want milk? — They do. 

24262. They never agitated for a supply of milk, so 
far as you know? — No. 

24263. They are content to talk about it, bub do 
nothing more? — Yes. When I have a very bad case, 
and know it is utterly impossible to get milk, I ask 
some of the gentlemen about would they supply milk, 
and they do, twice a day if I need it. 

24264. The Chairman. — Is condensed milk used 
there? — Yes, especially in the. winter-time. 

24265. Lady Everard. — Have they ever tried milk 
powder? — Sometimes they do. 

24266. .The Chairman. — Is the condensed milk 
uniform in quality?— I would not say so. 

24267. Would you think that some brands are inferior 
to others? — I never used it. 

24268. Do you see it used in the cottages? — Yes, but 
I never hoard them making any remark about the 
quality of it. 

24269. Because some of the brands may be only 
separated milk that is condensed? — Yes. 

24270. That would be of very little value as a food? — 
Very little. 

24271. Lady Everard. — It would be possible if you 
saw a tin to say by the label whether it was condensed 
from whole or separated milk? — Yes. 

24272. The Chairman. — Your experience does not 
enable you to speak of any district outside Clara or 
the workers of Messrs. Goodbody? — No, sir. 


Sergeant J. Doherty, 

24273. The Chairman. — You are Inspector under the 
Food and Drugs Act in Tullamore? — Yes, sir. 

24274. How long have you been discharging that 
duty? — About nine months. 

24275. Have you sent many samples for analysis in 
that time? — Twenty-nine samples of milk and twelve 
of buttermilk. 

24276. And what was the result of the analysis? — I 
had two prosecutions in connection with new milk. 


R.I.C., examined. 

In one case the deficiency in butter fat was twelve 
per cent., and in the other it was fifty-six per cent. 

24277. Miss McNeidd. — A dded water? — The analyst 
called it “ deficienoy in butter fat.” 

24278. Who is analyst for thei county? — Mr. Mahony 
of Cork. 

24279.. Tlie Chairman. — W hat was the result of the 
prosecution in the two cases ? — A fine of sixpence each. 

24280. The man ^’jyho had the deficiency of twelve 
per cent, was fined sixpence? — Yes. 
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24281. And the man who had a deficiency of fifty- 
6ix pei 1 cent, was also fined sixpence? — Yes. I think 
they leave them off with a caution sometimes. There 
has been no case up for a good while. 

24282. Miss McNeill. — Have other samples been 
taken again of that particular case? — Yes; I took 
samples of both. 

24283. Was the twelve per cent, taken from the 
morning's or evening's milk? — It was in the morning 
about 7.30; and the milk which was deficient fifty-six 
per cent, was taken about 5.80 in the evening. 

24284. Which makes it worse? — Yes. In tho case 
of tho fifty por cent, the owner was away and his wife 
and daughter were away. 

24285. Tho Chairman. — The responsible people of 
the house were away? — Yes, and there were two servants 
there. 

Dr. Moorhead. — The conclusion is obvious. 

24280. The Chairman, — And those are the only eases 
in which you had prosecutions, in your experience? — I 
have had two butter prosecutions. 

24287. What was that for? — Excess of water. One 
was 18 J per cent., and tho other was 20 per cent. I 
had a prosecution for buttermilk. It was five per cent, 
below the standard. Tho woman was fined a shilling 
and costs. 

24288. The fines were not in the ratio of tho 
culpability of tho offence? — She did not appear, and she 
had a solicitor, and I think they took that into account. 

24289. Are you hopeful that even theso prosecutions 
with the very unsatisfactory results lvavo been successful 
in procuring a more pure supply for the town? — It has 
had a good effect. 

24290. Even the sixpence fine. — Yes. 

24291. Miss McNeill. — Was it put in tho papers? — 
It did not appear in tho paporR. The prosecutions 
took place about the 28rd, and we had an issue of the 
paper since, and it did not appear. 

24292. Lady Everard. — Don't you consider that all 
tiie bye-products of milk should be. under the same 
rules and" regulations as now milk. At present they 
are not? — Do you mean as regards analysis? 

24293. And rigid inspection. According to the Order 
the bye-products of milk are not under the same rules 
and regulations as now milk? — I understand you. 


Sergeant J. Doherty, R.I.C., examined. 

24294. Would you consider it advisable that they 
should be? — Yes. 

24295. Because why should butter be allowed to be 
made in a filthy, insanitary place. It would be just as 
necessary to have it under supervision as the new milk? 

— Yes, butter is a very delicate sort of substance. 

24296. Dr. Moorhead. — You took samples of milk 
sold in the small shops. 

24297. In what condition did you find that milk 
exposed for sale? — Sometimes in a crock on the counter 
uncovered, and sometimes behind the counter uncovered. 

24298. If you go into a shop in which milk is sold, “ 
as a rule, and you suspect milk is in an adjoiniug 
apartment, can you go into that apartment? — No. I 
have no authority. I ask for a pint of milk, and if I 
don’t get it I cannot do any more, except I saw them 
selling it to someone else. I would not have authority 
to go through the house to look for the milk if it was 
put in a room that was adjoining. 

24299. You could not go in though you knew it was 
there? — I need not follow it, but I could prosecute for 
refusing to supply. 

24300. You would have to know that there was milk 
in the vessel? — Yes. 

24301. Has it occurred to you, in your experience, 
that you thought it was needful to go over the premises 
and that you could not do so? — Well, yes. I have 
had several people that told me they had no milk. 

24302. The Chairman. — We have found that to occur 
elsewhere, that when an inspector went and asked for 
a sample to buy he was told that they had no milk, 
and subsequently the inspector discovered that other 
customers nnd been served? — Yes. I saw a case in 

Galway where the milk inspector prosecuted, and she 
was fined pretty heavily. 

24303. Miss McNeill. — How many samples of milk 
did you take during the last twelve mouths? — I had 
twenty-nine since last Oetober, but I have taken more 
lately thau in the beginning. 

24804. Do many people sell milk in Tullamore?— 

About thirty-five. 

24805. The Chairman. — I suppose wherever you get 
a sample with a low standard you go again? — Yes; the 
analyst's report is a guide to me. 


The Commission then adjourned till tho following morning to' Mullingar. 


FORTY-SECOND DAY.— THURSDAY, lira JULY, 1912. 

The Commissioners met at the Courthouse, Mullingar, at 11.30 a.m. 


Present : — I*. ,T. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard; Miss Margaret McNeill ; 
Sir Stewart Woodii ouse, m.d. ; G. A. Moorhead, Esq., f.r.c.s.i. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


Dr. J. Dillon-Kelly examined. 


24800. Tim Chairman. — You are Medical Officer of 
Health for the town of Mullingar, Dr. Kelly? — I am 
Medical Officer of Health for the district of Mullingar, 
and Suporitatondcnt Medical Officer of Health for the 
whole. Union. 

24807, Ilow long have you occupied these, positions? 
—Over thirty-six years. 

24308. Then you have had valuable experience. With 
regard to the town of Mullingar itself, is the milk 
supply sufficient for tho. needs of tho working popula- 
tion? — Not at certain seasons. At present we have an 
ample supply. In fact, there is too much at present, 
uut during the greater part of the winter months the 
Poor pooplo find it very hard to get milk, and they are 
vei ',Y much upset at not being able to procure it. 

24309. Is that owing to the absence of winter 
dairying? — There are a number of circumstances in 
connection with it. In the first place, the farmers in 
the country are fairly satisfied to give milk, but some 
idea went out that until they were licensed they could 
n °t sell milk to the poor people. The result is that, 


for their own sake, they gave up the selling of the 
milk. Besides, the people are badly off. When they 
come to the dispensary to me I say, “ You must give 


milk to the child,” and they say, “ How can we? ” 
say, “ If the child does not get milk it will die,” ana 
they say “ We cannot get milk.” I recommend the 
next best thing, barley water and sugar, and a great 
many mothers use it. As to the best means of 
securing an ample supply of milk with a guarantee of 
purity and strength, I recommend that a number of 
depots be established by the District Council throughout 
the Union, with competent officers in charge; milk to 
bo supplied daily at each depot by contract and sold 
to the people at a price slightly over initial cost, the 
surplus, as far as possible, remaining to defray expenses. 
Each depot to be under the control of the sanitary 
officers, and subject to surprise inspections by the 
medical officer of health, the veterinary surgeon, the 
sanitary sub-officers, and all other officers appointed 
by the ‘sanitary authorities. The specific gravity of the 
~:n. Kq toiron /-loilv lw tho nffi o.or in charge; the 


milk is to be taken daily by the officer 
2 N 2 
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glass measure or receptacle provided for ascertaining 
the degrees of cream to be charged on arrival of milk 
at the depot, and the degrees of cream then ascertained 
to be recorded, together with the specific gravity, as 
against the name of the contractor, in a book kept for 
that purpose. Minor details, such as requiring absolute 
cleanliness, vessels presented by purchasers, to be 
arranged under the head of “ Rules and Regulations.” 
Some say that will do away with all these men that 
* have only one cow, I say not. We will be able to 

dispose of every drop of milk we get. I have no 
hesitation in saying that the. poor people will make 
"milk an article of diet, and live more on it than before — 
that is, if vv-e give it to them at a reasonable price, 
and the bone and sinew of the country is what we 
have a right to look after, and not the few pounds it 
would cost to distribute that milk. If we meet the 
expenses, or go near it, and improve the bone and 
sinew of the land, we are doing a very useful thing. 

24310. It is obvious that you believe the existing 
conditions don’t conduce to the development of a 
healthy race? — That is quite right. 

24811. And you suggest that certain steps should be 
taken by the local authority for the purpose of supplying 
milk, and making it possible for the poorer classes and 
working-class population to procure it at all times? — 
Quite so. 

24312. And you would go so far as to suggest that 
if that undertaking were to incur a certain loss it 
should be borne out of some public fund? — Yes. That 
Is the reason I recommend that the District Council 
should establish the depots. 

24313. And you are also of opinion that the, intro- 
duction of this system would not in any way interfere 
with the existing Industry, or with the supply that is 
now made available by those with a limited dairy? — 
Suppose it did, to a limited extent, we have to take 
the bone and sinew of the country first into considera- 
tion. We have to consider the population. We must 
have a population able to support itself and to work up 
to that. Therefore, if there is a loss to our own 
pockets, we have a right to submit to that rather than 
let the population go down. 

24314. And you would also contend that this expen- 
diture, if it was undertaken, would be remunerative 
even to the public rates, because it would produce a 
healthier population, and one. that would be less liable 
to be a burden on society?— That is my idea 
■completely : that though there might be a loss in'money 
at the moment you will gain afterwards. 

24815. Whatever loss might be incurred in the first 
instance in supplying proper food to the rising genera- 
tion would be more than repaid in the future by the 
healthier and more vigorous generation that would 
grow up as a result of proper nourishment?— Yes, and 
it would do away with pauperism to a large extent. 

24316. And restrict the number of those whose lives 
are a burthen, not alone to themselves, but to society 
at large?— Yes; but there are other contingencies that 
might be added to that — preventing the spread of 
contagion, for instance. We have, through the 
generosity of the Guardians, dotted all over the country 
little houses that are really a credit to the country. 
People talk of “ the dirty Irish.” Go in and see, these 
houses now. They are a credit. 

* _ 24317. You allude to the cottages built by the 
Council under the Labourers Acts? — Yea. We are 
building a nice little comfortable cottage, suitable for 
the requirements of a labouring man and his family, 
and we have everything ready in them but the one 
thing— furniture. The furniture that they were in the 
habit of using before they went into that place, and 
the clothes that they carried with them, actually 
carried disease. I consider that a small initial outlay 
for the purpose of supplying clothes and ordinary 
domestic furniture would be exactly what you said a 
while ago; by-and-by it woflld repay itself, and the 
money could be paid back again in small sums bv the 
labourers. 

+ Jf 0 18 -J°:'V dea 1 "'°, uld be b ->' wa Y o f loan, rather 

than a g,ft to fummh the cottage for the working-class 
population?— Quite so. I would not have a gift at all. 
I think myself that these people would be very glad 
to pay a small sum so as to have their house furnished. 

™v dut 7 *? g ° ™‘- st them > and the efforts they 
are making to clean up their little places are somethin* 
■extraordinary. You find that a poor man has shifted 


into a nice little cottage, and they bring in their old 
clothes, making the whole place dirty and dangerous 
to the health of themselves and to those living beside 
them. 

24319. With regard to the health of the district, have 
you ever traced any outbreak of infectious disease to 
the milk supply? — No; we have not, but we had our 
suspicions. There is no district in Ireland where there 
has been so much sent out. The amount of milk we 
send off is really astonishing, and still we have not been 
able to discover any disease. 

24320. You refer to milk sent by rail?— No; but to 
samples of milk sent to Sir Charles Cameron for 
analysis. The samples are sent wholesale. I don’t 
recollect a single instance in which the bacteria of 
typhoid or scarlatina or anything was found. It is 
strange, but it is a fact. 

24321. With regard to the Dairies and Cowsheds 
Order, do you know what arrangements have been made 
by the local authority to enforce the provisions of the 
Order? — They appointed a veterinary surgeon, and he 
will tell you what steps have been taken. 

24322. They have appointed officers for enforcing the . 
provisions of the Order? — Yes. 

24323. We will have those before us and get the 
details from them? — Yes. It would be better to get 
the details from the veterinary surgeon. 

24324. Have you much tuberculosis amongst your 
patients? — It is decreasing. 

24325. That is a very gratifying statement, and one 
that gives us great pleasure to hear. Would you 
attribute some of the cases of'tuberculosis that come 
under your observation to mal-uutrition of the children 
in their earlier years? — I am afraid that contagion has 
something to do with it, and I am afraid also that mal- 
nutrition has a lot. to do with it, and if we could do 
something about this milk question it would go a long 
way to check it. 

24326. Nothing would be more beneficial towards 
building up a healthy population than to provide, an 
adequate supply of milk for the rising . generation ? — 
Yes, of pure milk. 

24827. And, in all probability, even if these children 
were exposed to infection, if they were strong they 
would be less likely to fall victims to it?— The power 
of the system would throw it off. You have hit it off 
exactly. 

24328. Even in the town of Mullingar itself, at 
certain seasons of the year, a difficulty is experienced 
in getting milk? — Yes. There was one instance of a 
poor woman who said to me, ” If I did not nurse the 
child the child could not live, as I could not buy milk.” 
Complaints of that kind have been very frequently 
made to me in the dispensary, and I have advised the 
mothers to do the next best thing. 

24329. Is the complaint that the milk is not pro- 
curable for money or that the people cannot afford to 
buy it?— That it is not procurable for money. I should 
have said, not procurable for the money at the disposal 
of “to poor; that is to say, they might procure it if 
they could pay a large price, but their wages won’t 
allow them to procure milk at the price at which it 
is sold sometimes. 

24330. With regard to the milk itself, have you had 
amy reason to complain of its quality or the manner in 
which it was supplied to the poor?— Very rarely. 

24331. Scarcity is the greatest cause of complaint? — 
xes. We have a sanitary sub-officer, than whom, I 
believe, there is fio better man in Ireland. 

24332. He keeps an efficient look-out in order to 
ensure that the handling of the milk is carried out in 
a cleanly fashion, that no possibilitv of taint is allowed 
to come m contact with it?— He is not in favour with 
, . milk-vendors, and that speaks volumes. He does 
lus work to my satisfaction. 

2*388. What price is milk sold at in this locality?- I 
tiunk threepence a quart summer and winter. 

24834. Wliat contracts are made at the Union?— That 
I cannot tell you, although I am the Medical Officer. 


2483.). Have you much bone trouble with tuberculous 
patients m this locality?— There are some, but not a 
great deal. In fact-, they are remarkable bv their 
absence. I forgot to mention a while ago that we 
a J ew epidemics of diphtheria and scarlatina, and 
that they were of a very virulent and dangerous 
character. In fact, some of the officers broke down 
under the strain of dealing with them. We were not 
able to trace it to milk or to any ether cause. The 
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only thing was this; there is a river running at the 
hack of the Asylum, into which all the filth of the 
Asylum was poured, and thus brought down through 
the town. We found that the people suffering from 
•diphtheria came from that locality. Whether it had 
anything to do with it. or not I don’t know. 

24836. Surely it was an element of grave suspicion? 
—Yes. We all know that diphtheria is inherent in the 
system, and only wants a lowering of the system to 
•cock up its head and make itself known. We got rid 
•of it after a severe struggle, and some of the officers 
succumbed to it. 

24337. Has anything been done to improve the 
position of affairs? — Yea. There is a scheme in hand 
by the Asylum Committee and the Rural District 
Council to provide a proper sewerage system. 

24338. That is in contemplation at the present time 
•between the two authorities? — Yes. 

24330. In the rural district does the same deficiency 
prevail with regard to the milk supply in the winter 
season as in the town? — I have been told so. I don't 
know that of my own knowledge, but I have been told 
so by persons who have been living there. I have 
heard that farmers were afraid, owing to certain 
restrictions, to sell any milk. 

24340. They don’t wish to come under the provisions 
ot the Dairies and Cowsheds Order by vending milk 
in small quantities? — Yes; although in selling that 
milk they sell it very much under its value. For 
instance, for a pennyworth you would get threepence 
■or fourpenee worth — the farmers are very charitable. 

24341. Does the custom prevail amongst the farmers 
hero of giving milk to their employees?— I don’t know. 
I think in some cases it does. I know a great number 
give it where they can afford it. 

24342. Do you know if any occupants of cottages 
keep cows on their plots? — No. Some of them keep 
goats, and that milk is very pure and very good. 

24343. The worst of it is that it is hardly available 
at the period when milk is scarcest, in the winter 
season? — Yes. 

24344. There has been no effort made to improve the 
breed of goats in this locality by the introduction of 
foreign blood? — I have heard that Her Excellency was 
about to send down, and bad actually sent down, some 
goats here. 

24345. They have been introduced into the country, 
and I was curious to know whether they had come 
here? — I would be. glad of it, because not only does it 
give them a fair supply, but it improves the milk by 
taking in foreign goats, and taking aw'ny that raw taste 
from it. 

24346. It also has this advantage that the offspring 
of this cross will breed at any season of the year, and 
consequently produce milk during the winter time? — 
That, indeed, would be an advantage. 

24347. They have, had them in Limerick, and I think 
they are rather pleased with the result of the cross, 
and I only hope that it will be possible to spread the 
benefits likely to ensue from the introduction of this 
blood? — It would be a great advantage, indeed. 

24348. 'With regard to your scheme, I would like to 
know would you contemplate making a contract with 
a farmer in a certain district to supply to a depot a 
u Quantity of milk, which would be distributed from 
that depot to those who would be customers? — Yes; 
take it from A, B, C, and D for the depot. If A has 
too much go on to B, and so on. 

24340. Would it not bo more desirable that the 
supply for these depots should be raised within as short 
a distance of the depot as possible? — Yes. The town 
■of Mullingar would require a certain number of depots. 

24350. More than one? — Yes. 

? ' Vfts thinking more of the rural area. The 
■uilhculty hi the scattered rural districts to make milk 
available for the houses that are dotted over thinly 
populated localities? — Quite so; but I think that would 
100 under the heading of “ Rules and Regulations." 

24352. You want to establish the principle in the 
test instance? — Yes. 

24853. And then the details would be filled in in 
■accordance with the circumstances of the case? — Yes, 
■considered by a competent body. 

^/h54. Someone having local knowledge.? — Yes. The 
matter should be threshed out properly. 
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24355. And you would consider that- even if this 
scheme should impose some slight burden on local 
rates that it would be a wise and judicious expenditure 
in order to secure the health and well-being of the 
population?— Yes, in the future. 

24356. We all know that public authorities at- the 
present time tax themselves for the purpose of pro- 
ving hospital accommodation, Reformatory Schools, 
Industrial Schools, Lunatic Asylums, and for other 
demands that are made on them, and in your view, 
if a healthy food was placed at the disposal of the 
people the expenditure under these heads would be 
diminished?— No doubt about- it. 

I quite endorse your view. 

24357. Lady Eyebakd.— H ave you ever liad 

experience of typhoid carriers?— No. ' I am very happy 
to toll you that. are vary free from typliiid Si 
typhus, and nil that kind of tiling, in this district. 
Uhen I came here first I had frequently my hospital 
filled up with typhus and typhoid patients; but there 
are ew eases of it now. All that was brought about 
by the zeal of the Medical Officer of Health, because 
m every instance I insisted on making the patients 
go to hospital and thoroughly disinfected their houses. 
I commenced that thirty-six years ago, and at the 
to^assist^me ^ Campaigu 1 ' vas obli 8 e 2 to bring police 

24358. We have had evidence of diphtheria earners. 
Hi ere was one outbreak in a district traced to a .-irl 
having diphtheria?— With regard to diphtheria there 
are cases that are really very difficult to determine. 
1 had a case of diphtheria not long ago— at least I 
thought it was diphtheria. I was not quite sure of it-, 
ancl 1 sent up a swab, and was glad to find that it was 
not a case of diphtheria. There are carriers, as vou 
say, but I have not hit upon them. The strange thing 
about this part of the country is that- the disease is 
sporadic. I get a ease of diphtheria, sav, north about 
two or three miles from the town. The moment I 
get hold of the patients I get them into the hospital 
whether they like it or not. Then I get no more there 
strange to say. Perhaps, then, on the south of the 
town I get- another ease, and so on, and they jump 
from side to side without giving me any means of 
ho ,' v or "' hy or where tbey come hom. 

243o9. Do the people eat porridge about here?— Not 
quite so much as I would like. I think a great deal 
is due to the fact that; they don’t get enough milk. 

24860. Is condensed milk used in Mullingar?— Yes. 

-4361. v\ e have had evidence that people buy con- 
densed separated milk because it is cheaper than the 
condensed whole milk? — I should think that is the 
ease, but eases of that description have not come under 
my notice. I know that the poorer classes have fallen 
back upon desiccated milk, because they cannot get 
the other. They use it for the tea and for feeding the 
children. I take exception to it for children. For a 
time it might- be useful. 

24862 Miss McNeill.—' When you speak of desic- 
cated milk do you refer to dried milk?— No: I should 
have said condensed milk instead of desiccated milk. 

24363. Have you a Jubilee Nurse in this locality?— 
Yes, and a good one. * 

H , as shp rp Ported on the great scarcity of 
milk?— 1 don t think so. At the same time I have 
had frequent conversations with her, and I find her to 
be an extremely useful and intelligent nurse— one that 
has taken very much with the people, and that they 
are very proud of. 

24865. Have you a branch of the Women’s National 
Health Association in this town? — Yes. 

243u6. Has anything been done to give luncheons to 
school-cliiidreii ?— Except in this way, that the nuns 
of the Presentation Convent, who have the bringing up 
of the Catholic children, have, out of their own private 
means and other monies left to them, provided the 
children with luncheons. For instance, a late patient 
left a trifle of money. The nuns supply the children 
with a good warm meal, and give them boots and 
stockings. As a general rule, they look after them 
as well as they can, and other people assist them. 
f’°r instance, some people are in the habit of sending 
them a can of tea; but there is no regular routine 
system of supplying them, because I don’t think it is 
necessary. 

24367. Have you a Babies’ Club in Mullingar? No 

but I think it would be very useful. Am I to under! 
stand that the Club would be to take charge of the 
children when the parents are working? 
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24368. Not exactly. For instance, in Tullamore, 
where we were yesterday, they give the mothers one 
pint of milk a day for the babies? — I would not call 
that a club. 

24369. The mothers come in once a week and are 
trained in domestic matters and the eare of their 
children? — What I would call a club would be a place 
to take charge of the children while the mothers are 
working, and it would be very useful. 

24870. Sir Stewaut Woodhouse. — I s there a public 
water supply in Mullingar now? — Yes. 

24871. A good one? — A very good one. We take our 
supply from that lake that you pass going to 


Longford. The only objection we have to it is the 
hardness of the water. I think there are over eight 
grains to the gallon. 

24372. It must be a boon as compared with the water 
supply of some years ago? — We had no water supply 
here before. We were depending on wells. In fact,, 
wo were constantly sending away samples for analysis 
and getting unfavourable reports. 

24373-4. I knew of your difficulty in that respect? — 
Yes. We sometimes found that certain fountains did 
not supply as pure water as others, and I cannot lull 
you how that occurs, because thero is no possibility of 
the water becoming contaminated in any way. 


Mr. T. J. Shaw, J.P., exnmined. 


24375. The Chairman. — You are a member of tho 
Mullingar Town Commissioners, and were for years 
Chairman of that body, Mr. Shaw? — Yes. 

24376. And you are familiar with the wants and needs 
of the people? — I am. 

24877. Would you be good enough to tell the Commis- 
sion what steps have been taken by the Council to enforce 
the provisions of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — It 
is by the Rural District Council that the. Older is 
administered. 

24378. In the town as well as in the rural area? — Yes. 
Of course, we had an inspector of dairies for years, and 
when the Order came into operation a veterinary 
surgeon was appointed. They report regularly. 

24379. Have they reported to the Council that in 
many instances they found that the housing of the cows 
was not healthy or sanitary, and that other breaches of 
the Order were made by those engaged in the milk 
trade? — I think so. Both of these, gentlemen will be 
giving evidence before you. 

24380. Do you think that the enforcement of the 
Order liaB been in any degree responsible for the 
limitation of the milk supply? — I think that the change 
that was caused by the enforcement of the Older did in 
this town undoubtedly lead to a scarcity and shortage of 
milk. In the spring of 1911 the scarcity was of a very 
pronounced character, and caused very considerable 
distress and sufiering. This year it was not so bad, 
although no doubt there was a fair shortage at times. 
By shortage I mean that milk was not procurable by 
the poorer people at any price. That was so especially 
in the spring of 1911. 

2438J . Do you know whether the enforcement of the, 
Older did drive any of the people who were engaged 
in _ the production of milk out of the trade? — Yes, in 
this way — it had been the practice in this town for 
shopkeepers and many other persons to offer milk for 
sale as a side-line. They have townparks, and if they 
had any surplus milk they sold it, but they found that 
they had to register their premises with the local 
authority, aud that they were subject to inspection, and 
a good many gave up selling milk. 

24382. They abandoned the trade because of the 
restrictions imposed hv the Older? — Yes. 

24388. Can you tell us liow many were obliged to 
abandon the trade? — They abandoned it- voluntarily. 
I have tile names of eighteen persons. 

24384. And what number of cows would there have 
been milking? — I was informed about sixty-five. 

24385. Almost an average of four apiece? — Yes. 
Sixty-two is the correct number. 

24386. With regard to the provisions of the Order 
itself, wliat is your view — do you think its conditions 
are too stringent, and impose exacting conditions on 
those engaged in the dairy industry?— I think when it 
came out first of all it frightened these people. When 
posters were issued they rather frightened some persons 
and they said they would give up the. sale of milk. 

24387. In all probability if these persons had con- 
tinued iu the trade they would have found that it would 
be. possible to comply with the conditions by a trifling 
outlay? — That might he so. I don't suggest that the 
eighteen gave up the milk trade at once. Thev got out 
of it gradually. 

24388. That was not their main source of income?— 
No. 

24389. They had only carried it on in connection with 
other occupations they were following? — Yes. 

24390. They found when the provisions of the Order 
\vere_ enforced against them that it imposed certain 
conditions which made tho trade more inconvenient 


than it had been? — They did not caro to continue in 
the trade. 

24891. Do you think any of the provisions of the 
Order are unreasonable; I mean, taking the public 
health into consideration? — I would not exactly go so far 
as to say that. Of course, it requires to be administered 
in a sympathetic spirit. I consider that the forms of 
application for owners to register their milk-shops and 
dailies contain a lot of unnecessary conditions, and 
some liable to lead people astray. There aro certain 
queries as to the amount of cubic air-spaco, etc.,, 
which, I think, makes the Order complicated, and it 
would he well if it were simplified. 

24392. Is registration enforced by tho Rural Council?' 
— Yes ; so far ns the district I am acquainted with is con- 
cerned, and that is the difltriot around about Mullingar.. 
Mullingar, of course, is a very big Union. 

24393. It embraces a large area? — Yes. 

24394. The difficulty to which you have referred has 
also been brought under the notice of the Commission 
in other places, and it mainly applies to a town, and 
to what one might describe as rural villages, where 
cows are kept in close proximity to the dwelliug-liouses 
of the owners. In the majority of instances these arc- 
people of limited capital, and not able to carry out the 
structural alterations required hy the Order. It has 
been suggested to us — and I want to know what your 
view would be on the. subject — that it would be 
desirable that loans should be procurable for sums of, 
say, .£10 or £15, for the purpose of enabling those who 
are engaged in dairying in a small way to make the 
structural alterations necessary in order to conform 
with tlio requirements laid down in the Order. "Would 
you think that desirable? — Yes. 

24395. At the present time the conditions under which 
the. Board of "Works grant loans limit the loans to 
sums of £80. These people would have limited capital 
and limited security, and would not need as much as 
£30 to carry out the improvements, and it has been 
suggested that- some other means should he placed at 
their disposal to carry out the. improvements. Would 
some such provision as I have indicated obviate your 
objection to the Order? — I think it would he helpful 
in meeting the present condition of affairs, hut the 
point I was dealing with was the form of application, 
and the effect it had on various parties in business. 
One question to he answered is “ air-space for the 
cow “ ventilation space for each cow." The fact 
of asking _ questions of this sort had undoubtedly the 
effect of inducing people to give up the business of 
selling milk. 

24396. I quite agree that the conditions appear rather 
formidable to the uninitiated at the outset, but at the 
same time I think you will admit that there was a 
necessity for some improvement? — Certainly, that is 
quite true. 

24397. It is with the. object of accomplishing that 
purpose that this Order has been put into operation, 
and although for the time, in such areas as you have 
referred to, it may undoubtedly have limited tho supply 
of milk, still I think that the further benefits that it 
did bring in its operation, hy reason of the improved 
condition under which milk is produced, and the more 
cleanly conditions of those handling it, would more than- 
compensate for any loss? — My evidence is that there- 
was suffering caused by scarcity of milk. 

24398. And you allude to this as one of the causes ? — 
Yes. In the spring ef 1911 the scarcity was very acute. 

24399. Would any other cause have led up to it, 
besides the one to which you have referred? — I cannot 
say that they did. 

24400. That was the most tangible cause that you 
know of? — Yes. 
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24401. You ore also a member of the Countv Com- 
mittee of Agriculture in "Westmeath County? I am. 

24402. Does that committee offer many premiums 
for bulls? — It does. "We cannot- get enough. 

24403. In what sense am I to understand you cannot 
.get enough?— The Department restricted the amount 
a' aiiable for premiums and the County Committee had 
a considerable struggle with them, and they got more 
money. 

24404. This is a cattle-raising county? — Yes. 

24405. And the cattle-breeding industry was a very 
important one? — Yes. 

24406. Wliat class of bulls do the committee approve 
of? — Last year they offered a. premium for one dairy 
bull. 

24407. That was for the dairy bull that the Depart- 
ment proposed to establish? — Yes. 

24408. "What breeds are approved of by the County 
Committee — the shorthorn? — I am not in the farming 
business. h 

24409. You know that the County Committee have 
a strong desire to increase the number of premium 
bulls offered? — Yes. 

24410. And are they also anxious for the introduction 
of that new breed known as the dairy bull, which is 
being bred at the present time in a limited way under 
a new scheme of the Department ?— They offered this 
year for the first time one or more premiums for that 
class of bull. This is the first year they made the 
offer. 

24411. Was it taken up? I wanted to know whether 
the keepers of premium bulls were anxious to take the 

milk production into their purview? Yes. 

24412. You make an allusion in your summary of 
evidence to the establishment of a new dairy in this 
locality? — Yes. 

24413. Would you be good enough to tell the Commis- 
sion what circumstance called that into existence?— I 
regret- it is non-existent. At Streamstown there was 
a dairy started. 

Y, 08 ,,?* stai,t e d by a private individual?— Yes. 
It helped Mullingar pretty well, as the milk was avail- 
able for the poorer people. The vans used to go round 
the town, and in that way the poorer people, were helped 
•over the spring. The regular milk-vendors only supply 
their regular customers, when there is a scarcity, and 
tue poor suffer. 

24 f 15 ; y hat eirc umstance led up to the abandon- 
ment of the enterprise?— I really cannot tell you. It 
is some distance from here. 

244 16 . Miss McNeill.— I t is some miles from 
Mullingar?— Yes. 

2^417 • Was it sent in by cart?— No, by rail. 
Mumngart n< Y e tliey a ^ istri buting depot in 

24419. The. Chairman. — -Are there many creameries 
in this county?— No. 

24420. You make some allusion in your summary of 
■evidence to the question of creameries, but that was 
with regard to a discussion you had with a fanner in 
me neighbouring County of Cavan, where creameries 
do exist? — My reason for making this reference is that 
it is rather difficult to get a supply of milk about 
■ lullmgar. It is not a dairying district. Owing to 
tne operation of a number of circumstances there 
seems to be a scarcity. I would like to get- into closer 
touch with other districts where milk is produced in 
argo quantities. I am informed on reliable authority 
cnat it would pay creameries to supply the whole milk 
m districts where it is short at, say, 9d. to lOd. 
per gallon, but that creameries do not like to 
embark _ in this business because the milk supply to 
creameries during the winter months and spring months 
is so limited that the general run of farmers usually 
supplying creameries in those districts cannot afford 
ro sell their whole milk, and they must get back their 
Proportion of skim milk from the creamery. Again, if 
creameries sell the whole milk they could not 
«>pply their private customers with butter— customers 
til 0 ? le butter from them the year round. On 
f °r 1 . e ?‘ kand, I was down in Killeshandra last vear, 

, creamery I hold the entire agency for the 
- dlands, and I was speaking to Mr. Lough, who is a 
supplier of milk, and keeps a large number of 
?! 011 “e scarcity of milk in Mullingar district, 
milt- ■ lle , wou1 ** he delighted to sell liis whole 
rmw- /I , e s P rnl « iu the district at- a fair price. 
Provided he got suitable purchasers, and that it would 
c more remunerative to him to sell the milk in this 
*5 than to sell it to the creamery. That evidence I 


gave in my summary was with a view of bringing 
districts producing surplus products into touch . with 
non-producing districts. My suggestion was that the 
secretary of each agricultural committee should have 
a register, and that he would collect information as to 
the names of persons who produced certain of these 
small agricultural products, and who would have them 
for disposal. I am in business myself in Mullingar, 
and I have found very great difficulty in getting 1 in 
touch with districts in other parts of Ireland where 
smaller agricultural products are produced. I will rive 
you an example. I happened to be at the Grocery 
Exhibition at Leeds, and I saw there Irish apples on 
exhibition. I got into touch with the exhibitor and 
ascertained where these apples came from, and when I 
got home- I wrote to the grower, with the result that 
1 got bun to supply me with large quantities, which I 
readily disposed of. I believe that the Department of 
Agriculture looks too much to the couutv as the unit 
of the development of agricultural industry, and that 
more correlation amongst those units would lead to a 
considerable development, if propprly worked in 
Ireland’s internal home trade in the smaller agricultural 
products. The difficulty at present- is that persons 
Living m a district- not producing any special agricultural 
product find great difficulty in getting into touch with 
suitable persons living in districts producing the article 
in question, and having it- for disposal, and this certainly 
applies to milk as one of the products in question, 
lake the ease of apples; they are very largely produced 
m tue North of Ireland, especially cooking apples of 
very superior quality, and they are very little known 
m the Midlands or South of Ireland, although I know 
that when introduced they sell freely, and they are a 
cheap and wholesome food. During the last' fifteen 
years there lias been an enormous development iu the 
internal trade in creamery butter in Ireland: and in 
the Midlands such butter is sold in a very large number 
of shops. Want of knowledge where ' suitable Irish 
butter could be procured, and the enormous demand 
for butter in packets, led to this, that packet butter, 
which has proved not to be entirely of Irish manu- 
facture, has been recently sold in a great many shops, 
borne years ago the Great- Northern Railway Company 
brought out a valuable little pamphlet,, showing the 
names of buyers and sellers of certain agricultural 
products in the neighbourhood of their line. In my 
opinion, as the Department of Agriculture cover ail 
Ireland in then- scheme, it- would not be very difficult 
for them to have compiled, and kept in the office of 
each county secretary, a register of the names of 
suitable persons who have for disposal, or who are 
prepared to enter into arrangements to dispose of such 
smaller agricultural products, and to publish yearly, 
sa.V. b .Y provinces, a directory after the pattern of the 
Telephone Directory, giving a list of such names, and 
to give such directory a wide circulation. I believe 
this course will _ enable wholesale purchasers of milk, 
in places where it is scarce, to get supplies from persons 
who would be prepared to offer it; but in addition, I 
thmlc it would be of great value to buyers of e^s, 
butter, fruit, honey, and many other smaller agricultural 
products, and could also be utilised with much benefit 
for the development of the fishing industries as well. 

24421. The Chairman.— Y our opinion is that the 
internal trade of the country is not developed to the 
extent that it should be?— Yes. 

24422. And that if many of the sellers, wholesale 
and retail, of certain articles which are produced in 
Ireland could be got into direct touch with the producer, 
a home trade could be developed to a greater extent 
than at present exists? — Yes. 

24428. And that milk would be one of those 
products that would be dealt with in this trade?— Yes. 

24424. You have informed us that this is not a 
dairying county? — Yes. 

24425. That there is a scarcity of milk in the town 
of Mullingar? — Yes. 

24426. And naturally one must look outside the 
county for the milk that is necessary for the 
inhabitants? — Yes. 

24427. You were in the room when Dr. Dillon-Kelly 
was propounding his scheme of depots under the control 
of the District Council for the distribution of milk. I 
would be glad to hear your views on that proposition? 
—I certainly think that an increased quantity of milk 
is required, and there is no question about it if a well- 
thought-out- scheme were put into force, I believe it 
would be very useful. 
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24428. Do you think that the needs of the situation 
at the moment are sufficiently acute to demand that 
some public authority should undertake some method 
of making the milk supply available to the working 
population?— At present I believe the supply is pretty 
ample. , 

24429. You are talking of summer? — les. In the 
winter season the supply is not ample, and I think it 
would be well to have some scheme of that sort, say, 
for the town at any rate, but I cannot say with regard 
to the country. 

24430. Your knowledge of rural conditions is not 
sufficient to enable you to say whether the problem 
there is sufficiently acute to demand a remedy of that 
kind?— There might be places that it would bo useful 
for and others not. 

24431. Would you bo in favour of conferring the 
power on Rural ' Councils undertaking a scheme to 
relieve the scarcity where it did exist? — Yes. 

24432. And would you go further and say that if the 
introduction and maintenance of such a scheme would 
impose some little burthen on the rates the local 
authority would be justified in undertaking such a 
duty? — I do. 

24433. Dr. Moorhead.— I see in your synopsis^ of 
evidence you refer to the effect of the Order? — Yes. 
Milk-vendors got rather frightened. 

24434. These were poor people keeping one cow? — 
No; on the contrary, they were well-to-do people. They 
were selling milk as a kind of side-line, and they dis- 
continued that- business. 

24435. Has the Order been fairly well-enforced in 
the district? — It has. We have very efficient officers, 
and they are doing their best. 

24436. Have you noticed any injury to the public 
health from the scarcity of milk? — There was a great 


complaint in the spring of 1911. The.re are plenty of 
instances of mal-nutrition. You see plenty of children 
going about not well-fed. 

24437. Would you say that these cases are more- 
prevalent now than they used to be? — I would nob 
say so. 

24438. Miss McNeill. — I think you have been 
interested in the work of the Women's National Health- 
Association? — Yes. 

24439. Do you know whether the Mullingar Branch 
considered the question of organising a milk supply 
for the town? — The matter was under discussion at 
various meetings. They were considering the question 
of a depot, but by a majority they decided not to go- 
in for it. 

24440. Wlmt determined them to decide against it? — 
The question as to the quantity; the difficulty of 
knowing what would be the proper quantity, and how 
to dispose of surplus supplies. 

24441. The same difficulty has arisen in other places,, 
and it has been met by the establishment of such a 
depot? — It would bo a very good thing. 

24442. In some cases the supply having been 
organised by the Women's National Health Association, 
it was taken up by the shopkeepers? — I was dis- 
appointed the Branch did not go in for a- depot. 

24443. In places where the depot had been estab- 
lished it has not been necessary to spend any money 
beyond wliat was put into the undertaking in the 
beginning? — There is rather a difficulty here in getting, 
the milk. 

24444. It is that difficulty of obtaining the supply 
that the Association might be ablo to overcome. The- 
same, difficulty has been overcome elsewhere. In 
Killarney there, was a considerable difficulty? — That is 
the difficulty here certainly— the question of the supply 
and how to dispose of the surplus. 


Mr. H. C. Ballesty, M. 

24445. The Chairman’.— -You are a practising 

veterinary surgeon iu the town of Mullingar, Mr. 
Ballesty? — Y r es, Sir. 

24446. And you hold- a public appointment under the 
Mullingar Rural Council? — Yes. 

24447. How long have you held that position? — 
Since 1909. 

24448. That was the first occasion on which the 
Rural Council appointed a veterinary surgeon? — Yes, 
August, 1909. 

24449. Have you any other officer than yourself to 
supervise the dairies and cowsheds in the rural area? — 
The sub-sanitary officer. 

24450. One of the sub-sanitary officers is also a dairy 
inspector? — Yes. He comes around with me, and sees 
that my instructions are carried out. 

24451. Does he supervise the .whole of the rural area 
of Mullingar? — Yes. 

24452. And the rural area comprises the town of 
Mullingar? — Yes. 

24453. Is the registration of dairies enforced rigidly 
by the Rural Council? — I would not say it is. I found 
a few clays ago in Killuean four or five people selling 
milk who are not registered. 

24454. Have you reported that to your Council? — 
Yes. 

24455. Did you report cases previously? — Yes, and 
the people registered. That is more applying to the. 
outlying districts than to Mullingar. 

24456. The reason I put the question was because I 
wanted to know what degree of efficiencv governs the 
administration of the Order in Mullingar district. 
Have prosecutions ever been undertaken for the 
purpose of enforcing registration? — I do not think so. 

I gave notice to the Council that I found people selling 
milk without being registered. The sub-sanitarv 
officer makes sure whether thev are selling or not, and 
they get- registered, or stop selling milk. 

24457. With regard to the condition in which the 
cows are kept, you from time to time report to the 
Council what breaches of the Order you observe, in 
different places you visit? — Yes. 

24458. What action was taken on your report? — The. 
Council served notice to have the defects remedied, and 
sometimes they are very well done. 


R.C.V.S., examined. 

24459. Do you make a further visit to see that the 
improvements you suggested are carried out? — Yes, 
every three months I am supposed to overlook the 
dairies. 

24460. Do you find that the cowkeepers as a rule are 
anxious to comply with your requirements? — There arc 
good and bad. Some of them are very careless and' 
don’t make much effort at all. Others are very good. 
"When you speak of enforcing the Order they say, ‘ ' we 
will get off the register,” and they do so, but a l the 
same time they continue selling milk. 

^ 24461. They endeavour to evade the inspection? — 

24462. Have you ever been obliged to have recourse 
to prosecutions in order to enforce your order? — I have- 
threatened them. 

_ 24463. Have the threats had tho desired effect? — 
l r es. What I generally do is to make regular reports 
to the Urban Council, bringing before them the names 
of the defaulters, and these reports are put in the 
local papers, and the. people actually dread them. They 
would rather anything happen than have them 
published. 

24464. This is a case of the pen being mightier than 
the law. With regard to the condition in which cows 
are. kept generally, are the byres moderately sanitary 
and healthy? — There are some of them very good — some 
of them extra, some of them are fair, and some, of 
them are bad. I try to get the owners to get them 
up to the standard, and if they don’t I report them, 
and the. people stop selling milk. As regards the 
case of the people that Mr. Shaw spoke of who would 
not. make any improvement, I kept reporting them 
until their trade went. There was one man that had 
a big dairy, with nineteen or twenty cows, and he 
also started a laundry iu the. yard of 'the dairy. The 
dairy was not. extra good. I said, “If you build a 
laundry you will have to stop selling milk." He gave 
up the milk. That was the only loss of a dairy of any 
account. 

24465. Did he find the laundry more remunerative 
than the dairy? — That has to be proved. This man 
had been prosecuted for selling adulterated milk. 

24466. The water supply to the place was not bad?— 
I cannot say that. 
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24467. Dr. Moorhead. — He gave up the dairy? — He is 
the only one that would have been really a loss. The 
others that stopped would be only selling small quantities 
of milk. 

24408. In the town a man keeping one or two cows 
would be probably a man of limited means? — Yes. 

24469. The Chairman. — And it would be a financial 
impossibility for him to carry out the. provisions of the 
Order and the improvements that would he required 
in order to allow him to vend milk? — Yes; I find this 
oue-cow man a great, nuisance. The cow in May is in 
full milk and continues until November. These men 
undersell the men who supply all the year round. They 
are a nuisance. In the winter they will not give any 
milk, because it costs more to raise. The man who 
only supplies for the summer is the mail who stands 
in the way of a trade which would give a continuous 
supply- 

24470. Do you endeavour to have the floors of the 
byres laid down in concrete? — There are 383 cows in 
my district, and I think they are all lying on cement. 

24471. With regard to the storing of manure, do you 
find that they are inclined to keep it within a short 
distance of the house? — No. I do not allow the manure 
nearer than one hundred feet from the shed . 

24472. And this they recognise is the law, and they 
obey it? — Yes. 

24473. That is very satisfactory, because I regret to 
say that the same rigid enforcement is not carried out 
elsewhere? — The cow-keepers were frightened for a bit, 
but they found I did not summon them unless they 
were very bad. What I want to enforce is cleanliness. 

24474. Now, with regard to the health of the stock, 
have you had any trouble with tuberculosis? — We would 
meet five or six cows out of 333 developing sore udders. 

24475. Dr. Moorhead. — Mastitis? — It might be tuber- 
culous mastitis, or indurated udders. I do not think 
it would be fair to slaughter that cow, so what we do is 
to dry her and sell her as beef. I make it a rule that 
they keep no cow over ten years of age. It is old 
cows that are most subject to tuberculosis. I think it 
is bettor to keep the fresh herd going on. 

24476. If you see a waster in a dairy herd, and an 
animal exhibiting suspicious symptoms otherwise, do 
you ever apply the tuberculin test? — I have never found 
a cow of that sort. By taking away , the old cows you 
get rid of a lot of tuberculosis. 

24477. Even young cows may sometimes manifest 
such symptoms? — Yes. 

24478. In that case would you apply the tuberculin 
test?— Yes. 


24479. The Chairman. — What is your experience with 
regard to the tuberculin test? — Sometimes you find it 
satisfactory. 

24480. Have you ever had a case in which you had 
a pronounced reaction to the tuberculin test, and found 
after slaughtering that the cow was healthy?— No. 

24481. Have you ever had the contrary of the pro- 
position — have you ever had a cow which did not react, 
and on subsequent examination you discovered that the 
animal had tuberculous lesions?— Yes, if you got a 
cow very bad. 

24482. In very acute eases you may have no reaction 
and widely disseminated disease? — In a bad case, where 
a cow is saturated with tuberculous toxin, it will not 
react. 

24483. Have you ever ordered the slaughter of any 
«>w that was producing milk in a herd in this county ? — 
j I have never met a waster yet. I weed out the 
doubtful cows. 


24484. Do you find that the owners are willing i 
co-operate with you in that way? — Yes. 

24485. They find it is to their own interest when vo 
suggest it is a wise thing to get rid of a cow that i 
aoubtful at the moment, but in all probability wi 
•yOvelop symptoms that will necessitate her slaughter ?- 


What becomes of the cows that are sent oi 
uf the herd?— They are sold fat. 

24487. You send them to Dublin to nourish th 
there 1 * )0 P u ^ a ^ on2 — ^ es - They have an abatto: 


( n 2 fR 88 i } V5t)l regard to the bulls, are they subjected 
op'Jr! * u £ erculin test by the County Committee ?- -I 

Sfa&rtSff "‘■ t - 1 h *™ *° *> 
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24489. But in all probability you, as a professional' 
man in Mullingar, would be called upon to apply the 
tuberculin test? — The County Council have a veterinary 
surgeon of their own, and he might be called in to do 
the work. 

24490. Are there milk records kept in this county? — 

Sometimes there are. You would find out from" the 
owners how much a cow would give. 

24491. That would be the gross yield of the herd. 

W’hat I wanted to know is whether any dairy farmer 
in Westmeath can tell you that the red and white cow 
gave so many gallons during the past year? — They will 
tell you what she is giving at present, and how- long 
she is giving it. 

24492. That is only approximate. Do any of them 
record the yield of milk one cow would give for twelve 
months? — I do not think so. 

24493. Do you think it would be desirable? — I would 
get them to do it. 

24494. It would be most interesting and useful, 
because there is nothing in the world that would so 
clearly demonstrate to these cow-keepers the unprofit- 
able dairy servant as the evidence of the milk record? — 

I eoukl get it done if it is an advantage. 

24495. It would help to increase the milk supply, 
and cheapen its production, and increase the supply for 
the poorer population. You must have heard that the 
Department have been endeavouring to establish cow- 
testing associations throughout the country? — Yes. 

24496. No effort has been made to establish these in 
Westmeath County? — Not that I heard of. We have 
333 eows in our area. 

24497. Surely that would not be a large number to 
produce milk for the inhabitants of the rural district and 
the town of Mullingar? — The yield of 120 cows is 
brought into the town. 

24498. That would give a very small proportion to 
each unit in the population. Do you think that the 
working-dass population can get 'milk? — Sometimes 
they do suffer in the winter. I think it is a great pity 
not to require each man to get a licence for his dairy, 
and make him keep up a supply for winter and summer. 

There is a flush of milk at present, but in the winter 
time the supply is not kept up. 

24499. Does the ordinary dairy farmer realise the 
fact that the November and December calving cow is 
certain to give a larger yield than the cow that calves 
in April and May ? — I am afraid he does not. 

24500. Don’t you think that would alter his view 
with regard to winter dairying if he did realise that 
fact? — I think it would. 

24501. And that, in conjunction with the keeping of 
milk records, would, in my judgment, and I hope you 
will agree with me, tend largely to increase the milk 
production, even from the number of cows that are 
kept at the present moment, and it would also have 
this effect, that it would so alter the financial result 
from the carrying on of winter dairying that they 
would realise that it was a much more profitable under- 
taking than they imagine at present it is? — Yes. 

24502. Has any effort been made to grow catch-crops? 

— Yes. Some of the big cow-keepers do. I know one 
man with twenty-three eows, and he grows vetches and 
rape and mangolds and turnips. 

24503. I was alluding rather more to the growing of 
vetches and rape and rye, and other food that are sown 
for winter feeding, than to roots? — Yes. 

24504. In some places we have learnt that under the 
Agricultural Instructor in the county experiments have 
been carried on in the growing of these crops, and it 
has been ascertained that they give an enormous yield 
of green food, which is a very cheap food for the pro- 
duction of milk, and very useful for winter feeding. 

Has any effort of that kind been made in this district? 

—Yes, but it is not general. 

24505. I wish it were more widely known that after 
the harvest is gathered off the tillage land it is quite 
possible to grow on that in the winter season a crop 
which will yield a large food product for cattle in the 
winter when food is difficult 'to procure? — You would 
not get the Westmeath farmer to do that. 

24508. There is no knowing what they might do if 
they found it was profitable? — I think it is a pity that 
men registered for ten gallons in the summer should 
not also be required to sell ten gallons in the winter. 

24507. It is rather difficult to see how that can be 
enforced. Did you hear Dr. Dillon-Kelly’s suggestion 
with regard to the establishment of depots through the 
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district? — Yes. This time of the .year the people are 
mad to get registered, because they have so much milk, 
but in November they clear off. The cows are dry. 

24508. No more milk is available for four or five 
months? — No. They tell you, “ I have no cows 

milking,” except where they have contracts for 
supplying milk. Some of these are more of a nuisance 
on the register than anything else, and they undersell 
those w'ho try to supply all the year round. They do 
not try to keep up the supply of milk in the winter 
months as well as the summer. 

24509. That would injure the trade of those, trying 
to meet the demand all the year round? — Yes. 

2451.0. And they would come into competition and 
undersell those who try to provide an all-the-year-round 
supply? — Yes. 

24511. Have you formed any estimate as to what is 
the milk yield of the ordinary dairy cow in this county? 
— I think the average cow will yield sixteen quarts n 
day. 

24512. I wanted to know what would be her yield in 
gallons for the year, because after all the daily product 
is not of much value in estimating the entire yield for 
the year. Some cows will give a heavy flow' for a 
limited period, aud others a moderate flow for an 
extended period, and these may be found to give a larger 
yield?— Yes. 

24513. How' many hundred gallons of milk would an 
ordinary cow yield in the year? — I think they would 
average sixteen quarts a day for nine months of the 
year. 

24514. That would be a very good cow? — Yes. A 
man told me that his cow was giving twenty-eight 
quarts at the present, and that she would go back. T 
am taking the average in that case. 

24515. Have you ever heard any complaints made 
by cow-keepers that the yield has depreciated?— Yes, I 
have heard that. 

24516. To what cause do they attribute it — did they 
ever attribute it to the Department bull? — I don’t 
know. They all say the cows are not as good as they 
were. I think they are only guessing. 

24517. I quite agree. I think it is a sentimental 
feeling that old things are always best? — Yes. I know 
that a Hereford as a general rule is a bad milker. 

24518. It is not remarkable as n milker, but the calf 
sells very well?- — Yes. 

24519. Are there many cows reared iin this country 
from heifers?— Yes. 

24520. Do these who are engaged in the industry 
take any care in selecting heifers from those of good 
milking records?— Yes; they are inclined to breed from 
the white-faced bull, and they are all Herefords. 

24521. How does the cross between the shorthorn and 
the Hereford milk?— Wretched; I think that a very 
bad milking strain. 

24522. The cow that you spoke of a while ago was 
not a bad cross? — No. 

24523. She was the ordinary cross-bred dairy cow? — 
He called her au old Irish-bred cow. • 

24524. Dr. Moorhead. — Do you know the type of 
old Irish eow? — No. 

24525. The Chairman. — I suppose this man prided 
himself on this eow which was handed down to him 
as an heirloom? — He explained to me what a great 
milker she was. 

24526. With regard to the purity of the milk, what 
steps are taken to see that it is sold pure?— The 
sanitary sub-officer goes about and takes samples of 
milk. That does not apply in the outlying districts, 
and I have been asking the Council to have samples 
taken outside. It would be difficult in country districts. 
In the town the sub-sanitary officer takes fortv or fifty 
samples of milk in the quarter. We had only one 
prosecution since I began, and the man was only fined 
a penny. 

24527. That was not a prohibitive fine. What was 
the milk certified to be?— Deprived of 7 per cent, of 

24528. That would indicate the magisterial bench did 
not consider the elimination of the fats a very 
criminal offence?— When we began to send away the 
mflk first there used to be a great number of fines. 
When there were a few fines imposed there were not 
so many offences. 

24529. The complaint has been made to the Commis- 
sion in other places that the Public Health Authorities 


have not met with the co-operation that they think they 
are entitled to receive from the magistrates in enforcing 
the purity of the milk, and seeing that the quality of 
the article is up to the recognised standard? — That is 
the only prosecution we had since I began, one case, 
and the man was fined a penny and 10s. costs. In 
other cases they were fined up to .£50 when they were 
caught three or four times. 

The Chairman. — A pparently the magistrates have 
become more lenient in recent years. 

24530. Lady Eveuard. — W e had evidence in Galway 
of the milking qualities of the Herefords, and we were 

told that they were able to nurse four calves? My 

experience is that the shorthorn is the best milker and 
that the Hereford is the. worst. 

24531. The Chairman. — W orse than the Aberdeen 
Angus? — I would say that the Aberdeen Angus is very 
persistent, but the white face will not give milk for 
any long period. 

24532. Lady Everard. — W hat about the quality? I 

thiuk the quality is good. For years I know plenty of 
people, who would never get a Hereford cow because 
she is a bad milker. As a general rule, the cross is a 
bad milker. 

24538. Is there much abortion in this locality?— Not 
at present. We have, got it cleared out. 

24534. Do you think it would be more advisable to 
license cow-keepers than to register them? — Yes, if it 
would make them keep up a regular supply. T think 
it would help in that way — to make the person keep up 
n regular supply all the year round. 

24535. Dr. Moorhead. — D o I understand you to say 
that the shorthorn is the best strain of milking cow?— 
About here, that is my experience. 

24536. You would not recommend a man starting a 
dairy to keep a shorthorn?— If he could afford it. 

24537. The Chairman. — W hen you speak of a short- 
horn you do not necessarily mean a pure-bred shorthorn? 
— No, they may be pure-bred or not. 

24538. Dr. Moorhead. — H ave you any experience of 
Ayrshires? — I have seen some of them. 

24539. Do you know anything about their milking 
qualities? — I think the eow I saw was a good milker. 

24540. They are not much used in this district? — No. 

24541. The type of animal that is most used is a 
shorthorn of the milking strain?— Yes. They find from 
experience that they are absolutely the best milkers. 

24542. What price ib milk sold at as a rule? — It 
varies in winter and summer. 

24548. What would be the average price? — About 
8d. a quart, perhaps 4d. 

24544. Is it 3d. a quart now? — I think so. 

24545. The Chairman. — H ave you any idea what the 
Union contract for milk is?— llkl. per' gallon. 

24546. That is a big price. It is obvious that there 
is not much competition in the milk trade here. 
ll.Jd. seems an extraordinary prioe as compared with 
4-Jd., for which milk is sold in many southern counties? 
—Everything is dear here. I would like to say that 
‘key get a good price in order to keep up the standard. 

24547. Dr. Moorhead. — H as it always been that 
price? — I think so. 

Mr. T. J. Shaw, J.P . — It has gone up in price. It 
used ,to be 9d. per gallon. I think the, town price is 
3d. a quart all the year round. 

24548. Dr. Moorhead— (T o Witness ).— Would you 
say, Mr. Ballesty, that there is a scarcity of milk in 
the town? — At present there, is not. There is plenty 
of milk at present. 

24549. Can the poor people afford to pay 3d. a quart 
for it? — Yes. 

24550. And they do pay? — Yes. 

24551. Pay it cheerfully? — Yes. 

24552. Miss McNeill. — O f course, they would not 
use much of it if they have to pay 3d. a quart for it?— 
No, but the farmer would think he was robbed if he 
did not get that price. ll£d. a gallon is one contract 
in the workhouse, and another man has a contract for 
lOd. a gallon. 

24558. Dr. Moorhead. — T he herds are pretty free 
from tuberculosis as a rule? — Yes. 

24554. And when you come across a case of tuber- 
culosis you pass it on to your neighbour? — The animal 
is fattened. 

24555. Is there a public abattoir in Mullingar? — No. 
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24556. The Chairman.— I understand, Mrs. O’Ferrall, 
you are interested in the. work of the Women's National 
Health Association in the Edgeworthstown district? — 
Yes. 

24557. Is there, a scarcity of milk in that district? — 
There is a great scarcity from November to April. 

24558. Is the scarcity confined to that period? — Yes; 
it is confined to the period when the goat does not give 
milk. 

24559. I take it that the goat is the main supply for 
the poor?— Yes. 

24560. Has any effort been made to improve the 
breed ? — No. 

24561. It is the ordinary Irish goat that is used in 
the district? — Yes. 

24562. There has been a new breed introduced into 
the country that it is hoped will produce much better 
results, in view of the fact that they may be milked at 
any period of the year? — I have heard of these. They 
have not reached us. 

24563. I hope they may, because if the result is what 
it is stated it will help in your locality considerably, 
as, I take it, a number of goats are kept there? — Yes, 
a great number. I offered a prize at our local Show 
for the best milking goat, but there is a great feeling 
against the goats, because they are very mischievous, 
and the prize fell through. 

24564. Their reputation is not very good from that 
point of view? — No. 

24565. I am afraid goats will always be mischievous 
as long as they are goats? — Yes. 

24566. At the same time, they are useful in 
supplying milk to the poor? — Yes. 

24567. And their milk is usually of a very healthy 
quality? — Yes. 

24568. In the winter time, what device is adopted to 
supply the want of milk? — The poorer people have no 
means of getting it at all, except they get it from the 
farmers who happen to have a cow in milk at fbat 
time, and if they cannot get it they go without it, and 
the children are also without it. The people cannot 
afford to buy condensed milk. 

24569. Is there much difficulty in procuring milk if 
they have money to buy; do the farmers vend it? — 
Not as a rule. There might be one farmer having milk 
and the poor go to him, but they don’t get it regularly. 

24570. And the natural result is that there is great 
privation, especially among the infant population? — 

24571. And for invalids? — For invalids they do make 
an effort to get milk; the relatives go looking for it, 
but they don't get a regular supply. 

24572. Is that milk given gratis, or is it paid for? — 
It is paid for, and sometimes it is given gratis. 

24573. Lady Eveiiard. — YVhat is the price of milk' in 
your district? — 2d. a quart, as a rule. It is dearer in 
the winter- — 3d. a quart. 

24574. The Chairman. — Have you thought of any 
remedy for the existing condition of things in your 
own locality? — I have, but I say it with diffidence. In 
a town a depot, such as Lady Mayo established in Naas, 
is very good, but ito a district like mine, I think if the 
farmers were made to realise that there, was profit to 
be made from milk, and if farmers wei-e nominated 
to supply it — a fanner who had six or eight cows — it 
would pay him if he arranged that his cows would be 
more profitable, by giving them winter feeding. 

24575. You think that the milk depot is the solution 
of the problem where you have a concentrated popula- 
tion?— Yes. 

24576. Is Balliuulee a large town? — No, a village. 

24577. Is the milk scarcity felt there as keenly and 
as acutely as in a purely rural district? — Not quite, so 
bad. In no village is it so bad as in the rural district. 

24578. In the purely rural district there is a great 
scarcity, and you would suggest that arrangements 
should be entered into with certain farmers to make 
provision for supplying milk all the year round, the 
milk to be distributed in the locality in which they 
reside? — I don't think it would pay the farmer all the 
year round. Once the people have the goats’ milk they 
would not want the milk. They would, require it only 
for the winter months. 

24579. That would naturally create a difficulty in 
establishing a continuous trade, in consequence pf the 
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fitfulness of the demand? — The farmer could send his 
milk to the creamery in the summer time. 

24580. There are creameries in your district? — There 
are some, five or six Irish miles away. 

24581. Is milk sent to the creamery at any season 
of the year? — No; the farmers used to. There was 
a creamery iu Ballinalee, and it has been closed up. 

24582. And the milk was sent in there? — Yes. 

24583. Has the abandonment of the creamery at 
Ballinalee in any degree lessened the difficulty of the 
supply to the poor? — I think so, because the farmers 
all sent their milk to the creamery. 

24584. My reason for asking that question is because 
it has been alleged in certain localities that the 
establishment of creameries lias been responsible for the 
diminution of the milk supply to the poor, and I wanted 
to know whether in this particular district in which 
a creamery was once working and is now- not in use, 
the altered state of things has brought about any 
difference in the supply to the poor? — Yes. I think 
they would get milk where they would not get it before. 

24585. That would go to show that the contention 
that the creameries are responsible for the limitation of 
supply is well-founded. Have you any information as 
to why that creamery enterprise was abandoned? — 
Because the farmers bad not the milk in the winter. 

24586. The supply was not sufficient? — No. 

24587. Miss McNeill. — Was it a proprietary or a co- 
operative creamery? — It belonged to Messrs. Lonsdale 
and Co., Ltd. 

24588. The Chairman. — That would be a proprietary 
creamery? — Yes. 

24589. How' long did it remain working? — About six 
years. 

24590. Has the abandonment of the creamery also 
had the effect of reducing the number of cows kept in 
the district? — It has. Farmers kept more cows. 

24591. When they were supplying milk to the 
creamery? — Yes. 

24592. Miss McNeill. — What is done with the milk 
now? — They feed calves. The neighbourhood is not a 
butter-making one. 

24593. The Chairman. — T hey don’t go in for home- 
dairying? — No. 

24594. Is the surplus milk in the summer season 
devoted entirely to the rearing of calves? — Yes. 

24595. With regard to the child population of your 
locality, do they bear evidence of want of suitable 
nourishment, in your opinion? — Not very much so, but 
in a few cases in which I used to give milk occasionally, 
I came across an infant that was wasted, and heard 
that the mother could not get milk — that she got a pint 
from a neighbour in the morning. That pint was 
uncertain. The milk supply is scarce and uncertain. 

24596. Are there many instances where the want of 
milk for children has been brought under your notice? — 
It has not been brought under my notice except in a 
few cases. 

24597. In connection with the work of your Associa- 
tion? — Not many cases, except two or three, and I sent 
a supply to them. 

24598. Are there many labourers pure and simple in 
your locality, or are the most of those who engage in 
labour in the occupation of small patches of land? — 
There are many labourers who have no land. A good 
number have land attached to the labourers' cottages. 

24599. Do many of those Union cottagers keep a 
cow? — No. 

24600. That has not been found practicable in- your 
locality? — No. 

24601. Have you heard of outbreaks of illness being 
in any way traceable to the milk supply? — No, it is 
rather a healthy district. 

24602. Lady Everard. — Have you any Babies’ Club 
in your locality? — No. 

24603. Do you find you are able to get the mothers 
to give their children porridge? — They don’t, as a rule. 
I have been told that the children don’t like porridge. 

24604. They prefer tea? — Yes. 

24605. Have you to fight a great deal against tea? — 
I have told those whom I have visited that porridge 
would be so much better, but I don’t think the parents 
give them anything else but tea. 

) 2 
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24606. Is there any effort made to give the school- 
children meals?— No. I don’t think jb would be 
practicable, because tile school is so mixed; the poor 
and the well-to-do farmer’s child are together, and you 
cannot divide those people for meals. 

24607. Dr. Moorhead. — Have you noticed any ill- 
effects in the children from the want of milk? — On the 
whole, no. In a few instances, yes. 

24608. Would these be of a tuberculous nature? — No. 
24600. Are the children pretty well developed? — Yes. 
24610. Although they don’t get the milk? — They 
make a little effort to get the milk, but it really hurls 
more where the babies are. You will notice the babies. 

24611. Do the mothers nurse their babies as much 
as they can? — They do. 

24612. You have never known an instance in which 
they were absolutely without milk? — I kuow one 
instance where the mother was not nursing her baby 
of three months old, and she had no milk, only what 
she would have to walk a long distance for, and the 
child was wasted. 

24613. What was the substitute used? — Milk and 
water. 

24614. When they had not the milk what did they 
give it? — The baby was not absolutely left without any 
milk. It got a little. A pint was bought for the whole 
house in the morning, and perhaps the next day another 
pint was bought. 

24616. Is condensed milk used in your district? — No. 
The people, as a rule, cannot afford it. 

24616. Do you attribute the absence of oatmeal 
porridge to the want of milk — if they had milk would 
they take porridge? — I don't think so. I don't think 
they like it. 

24617. Do they bake their own bread? — They" do, but 
not generally. They use a lot of baker's bread. 

24618. Is it left at their door by the vans? — Some- 
times, and sometimes they buy it in the little shops. 

24619. If they had milk would they bake their own 
bread? — They would bake more, I think. 

24620. What price is milk hi the district? — In the 
scarce time it has gone up 3d. a quart, but as a ride 
it is 2d. 

24621-2. Is it 2d. at the present time? — Yes. 

24623. Lady Everard. — Have you got a Jubilee or 
a District Nurse in your district? — We have a Jubilee 
Nurse. Our Association started one. 

24624. The poor must have found her a great comfort? 
— Yes. She has done a lot of good. She has taught 
the mothers the value of milk and of minding their 
own health. 

24625. Miss McNeill. — Is buttermilk procurable in 
the neighbourhood? — They cannot get it usually. They 
can only got it from farmers who have a good many 
cows, and in the summer time, when they have it to 
spare, but they cannot get it in the winter time. 

24626. Sir Stewart Woodhoose.— What proportion 
do the labourers pure and simple bear to the population 
in your district? — I cannot really say the exact pro- 
portion, because there are so many very small farmers. 

24627. Does the greater part of the population consist 
of small farmers? — Yes. 

24628. And a few large farmers? — Yes. 

24629. Would you say one-fourth of the population in 
your district were labourers? — About one-sixth. 

24680. The small farmers have a cow or two of their 
own?— Yes: a small farmer of about twenty acres has 
one cow, and there are a great number of' those, and 
there are also a few larger farmers who keep three or 
four cows. 

24631. A certain number of these labourers live iu 
Union cottages? — Yes, a great number of them. 

24632. The question of the scarcity of milk affects 
chiefly the labouring portion of the population? — Yes. 

24638. Do farmers, as a rule, give milk to the 
labourers that they employ— to the labourers who are 


iu their regular employment? — I think they do. You 
mean giving it free. 

24634. Free, or buying it? — I think they do. 

24635. So that the people who are most hardly hit 
are the labourers who don’t work steadily for any 
one particular farmer? — Yes. Very often the small 
farmer has not milk for himself. 

24636. The Chairman. — They don't make any pro- 
vision for winter dairying? — No. They say they cannot 
afford it. 

24637. I am afraid that is a question on which 
education is necessary. In the light of developments 
that have taken place, and the knowledge given by 
growing catch-crops, it has been shown that winter 
feeding can be produced that will increase the milk 
yield at a small cost. It has been done in other 
districts in the country. U ufortunately this is not one 
of the districts in which that knowledge has spread at 
the moment. The Commission has had before them 
evidence that in other counties a great deal has been 
done to demonstrate the possibility of winter dairying, 
but the scheme is practically only in its infancy, and 
I am hopeful that its development will lead to a great 
development in the milk production, and consequently 
in the milk supply, to the working classes? — Yes. 

24638. I don’t suggest that they should do it, but 
really the cost is not capital expenditure, but the 
expenditure of labour and a small financial investment, 
and the catch-crops will only occupy the land when 
it is waste in the winter season. I quite know that a 
feeling might prevail that it is not possible to carry 
out catch-cropping in certain districts, but the Commis- 
sion can assure you that they have seen it carried out in 
wild, mountainous districts, so I don't think any portion 
of land in the centre of Ireland would be less suitable 
for the cultivation of catch-crops than where we have 
seen them grown to great perfection? — Yes. 

24639. Miss McNeill. — D o you know whether the 
winter scarcity is greater or less than it was twenty 
years ago? — I cannot say. I did not take much interest 
ini til recently in the matter. 

24640. You have not heard anyone say whether the 
scarcity is greater or less? — I think it is about the. 
same. 

24641. The Chairman. — There is no want of apprecia- 
tion on the part of mothers as to the value of milk as 
a food; they are quite anxious to get it if they could 
procure it? — I think they are more anxious latterly 
than some years ago. 

24642. I think they failed to realise what an enormous 
privation it was to their children? — Yes. 

24643. The work of your Association has spread the 
light in that way? — Yes; and the nurse especially has 
Helped to do so. 

24644. The work of the Association has been helpful 
in other localities of which we have had experience? — 
That is one result in our locality. The nurse has done, 
a lot in spreading knowledge of this sort. 

24645. It has been most useful in disseminating 
knowledge? — Yes. 

24646. Lady Everard. — Do you know that there is a 
Goat Society started in Ireland now? — No. 

24647. ‘Well, there is a Goat Society started, and 
they hope to improve the breed all over the country, 
and you can get all the information you want on the 
subject from the Women's National Health Association? 
— Yes. I suppose in time the improved breeds will reach 
this district. 

24648. The Chairman. — I think it would be most 
important that they should reach this district where 
the people are so much dependent on the goat herd, 
and however you improve the quality of the goat and 
keep up a continuous supply, you go largely to increase 
the milk available in your locality? — Yes/ 

24649. Lady Everard. — I will ask the papers to be 
sent to you about the Goat Society? — Thank you very 
much. 


Mr. H. \Y. Percy examined. 


24650. The Chairman. — i'ou are a veterinary surgeon, 
Mr. Percy, I understand? — Yes, sir. 

24651. And you are practising in the Athlone district? 
— Yes. 

24652. Do you hold any public appointment there 
under any of the local Boards? — No. 

24653. You aTe merely a private practitioner in that 
locality?- — Yes. 


24654. Does much of your practice lie amongst the 
farmers in your district? — Yes; on the Connemara, side 
chiefly. 

24655. Regarding the health of the stock, what con- 
dition do you find it" in? — It is fair. As far as tuber- 
culosis La concerned, I was agreeably surprised when I 
came home from England .to find that the animals were 
much freer from tuberculosis than in Derbyshire. 
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24656. You had experience in England? — Yes; for 
fifteen years. 

24657 . You give it as your opinion, from a practical 
experience of both countries, that you found much less 
tuberculous affection amongst the Irish stock than vou 
have seen on the other side of the Channel? — Yes. 

24658. Have you been in the habit of subjecting 
animals to the tuberculin test?— Not in Ireland, but in 
England. 

24659. With what result?— In Derbyshire I found a 
great many animals suffering from tuberculosis. In 
the Fens there was not quite so much. In Derbyshire 
they keep an enormous quantity of cattle housed 
together, and they are liable to infection, but in 
Devonshire they arc separate more or less. Then in 
the Fens they keep all the cattle practically in straw 
yards, where they are out in the open, with' the result 
that they are not liable to infection. They are fairly 
healthy, but not nearly so much so as I find in Ireland. 
In my experience of post mortem examinations I did 
not find so many cases of disease as I had expected. 

24660. All the animals that would present suspicious 
symptoms from their external appearance you found on 
post mortem examination did not show tuberculous 
lesions? — Yes. 

24661. Has the application of the tuberculin test been 
applied to the milk herds? — Yes, sometimes, but for 
the last ten years I have been in the Fens, and they 
did not use it because it was not a dairy district. 

24662. Derbyshire, was?— Yes. 

24666. Where did Derbyshire send its supply? — 
Chiefly to London. 

24664. Have you ever had experience of any Public 
Health Authority in England going to the districts from 
which the milk supply was derived for the purpose of 
ascertaining the condition under which the cows were 
kept and the milk produced? — No. 

24665. How long is it since you were in practice in 
Derbyshire? — About twelve years. 

24666. At that time public opinion was not so well 
educated on this question? — No. 

24667. You never had any experience of a Public 
Health Authority anywhere going to the country to 
ascertain the conditions under which the milk was 
produced? — No. 

24668. Or whether the cows were healthy or other- 
wise?— No. 

24669. Does your experience in Ireland deal with the 
dairy herd as well as the store stock? — Round about 
Athloue there is not what you would call a dairy. The 
small farmers keep from three to four cows, and that 
is considered a dairy. 

24670. Even amongst those you had experience of, 
you did not find there was much tuberculosis amongst 
cows?— Very little. 

24671. Where does Athlone derive its milk supply 
from? — I think there are a few dairies in the town, 
but the greater part of the supply comes from outside 
the town. 

24672. Does there seem to be a continuous and 
adequate supply for the needs of the poor? — My belief 
is that there is not an adequate supply. There is a fair 
supply, but not what I would call an adequate supply. 

24673. Is tlie supply in the winter season restricted? 
—Yes; more so than in the summer. 

24674. They don’t make provision for winter-calving 
cows? — I am afraid a lot of the farmers follow a 
haphazard system. 

24675. Have complaints ever reached you from any 
of the working-class population that they were unable 
to get milk to buy? — No; but I know from speaking to 
people in the. town that very often thev cannot get 
the milk. 

24676. If they required an extra supply they could 
not get it? — No. The demand is greater than the 

supply- 

24677. Are there any milk records kept in that 
locality, do you think? — I believe one gentleman keeps 
a record, but that is all. 

24678. Are records common in England? — They were 
not when I was there, but I think they are now. 

24679. The utility of milk records is being recognised 
and people are more careful about what they do with 
regard to the production of milk than they were a little 
while ago? — Yes. 

2468 °- Regarding the milk production of the cows in 
the locality in which you are now practising, hare you 
any knowledge that would enable you to say what would 
ne the average milk yield? — I think there is a very 
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poor supply. I don't suppose the yield is more than 
300 gallons a year. I was speaking to a gentleman the 
other day and he told me his cow gave close on 600 
gallons. 

24681. The milk records were not kept in England at 
the time you were practising there? — No. 

24682. And you would not know what the milk yield 
there would be? — I know one village and the people 
went in for a lot of milk, and I know the cows »ave 
considerably more milk than the Irish cows. 

24683. In all probability they would have been better 
fed there, in the winter season at all events? — Yes: but 
they breed them from a milking strain. 

24684. Are they careful about the heifers they keep 
on to cows? — Yes, very careful. If they get a good 
cow from a good milking strain thev won’t part with 
her. 

24685. What class of dairy cow did you find in 
Derbyshire? — The shorthorn.' 

24686. Do the. Irish cows find their way there? — Yes. 

As a result of the breeding, the cows became almost 
pure-bred from the dairy point of view. 

24687. Do they pay any heed to the milk record and 
the bull they use there? — Yes, they are very particular. 

24688. The bulls would all be pure-bred? — Yes. 

24689. And only those that come from a recognised 
milking strain would be bought or used?— That is so. 

24690. Unfortunately, I am afraid the same practice 
is not followed in this country? — No, far from it. 

24691. Have you any knowledge of the premium bulls 
that are kept in the Athloue district? — Yes. There are 
none of them of a milking strain. I am a member of 
the County Committee of Agriculture, and I made 
application last September to get into my district a 
bull of a milking strain, and for some reason or other I 
could not get it done. 

24692. You are interested in agriculture as well as in 
your professional work? — Yes. 

24693. In the neighbourhood in which you live? 

Yes. 

24694. And you have not been able to get a bull of 
a milking strain? — No. 

24695. Was that owing to inability to procure, or 
that the County Committee were not "favourable to the 
introduction of this breed?— I don’t think they quite 
understand what it means. 

24696. I am disposed to agree with you that they do 
not understand what a milking strain means?— Because 
when I suggested it they thought it was some strange 
sort of beast. 

24697. That might have an additional leg or horns 
which they were not accustomed to see, or did not 
desire to bring in? — Yes. Then they go in a lot for 
shorthorns simply because they can sell the calves. 

24698. Are there any of the black breeds used in that 
locality? — No, not much. 

24699. But further west they are? — Yes. 

24700. I am afraid they are used with disastrous 
results i-u the congested districts, because thev have 
bred the milk out? — Yes. 

24701. In some localities the Galloway is bred, and 
they appeal to the small landowners, because they can 
work out tlieir own salvation in the winter season ana 
make no demands on the family exchequer, but with 
disastrous results from the milk point of view? — Yes. 

24702. Have you any experience of the Galloway 
yourself? — No. 

24703. Or the Aberdeen Angus? — No. 

24704. You don’t regard the Hereford as a good milk- 
producing breed? — No. I have seen the Lincolnshire 
Red in Cambridgeshire, and they are a good type of 
cattle. 

24705. They have been introduced by the Depart- 
ment into this country a few years ago, and those 
of them that were bred from a herd where milk records 
had been kept, and where the record had been brought 
up to a high standard of perfection, proved extremely 
useful. In an adjoining county to this, one witness 
said it was extremely valuable, and that others which 
were bred promiscuously were only a very poor success, 
with the result that their introduction was not pressed, 
but I know at one time they were very popular? — 

There is a dairy type, and the fattening type. 

24706. The difficulty in this country is that they 
want to combine the two animals in one if they can. 

It is a matter of pretty considerable difficulty, I need 
not point out to you. Of course, the store stock of the 
country is sueh an enormous asset it cannot be over- 
looked, and the milk production is also a valuable asset, 
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and must not be overlooked eifbcr. Do you think the 
shorthorn cross is best for the ordinary Irish farmer? — 
Yes. For milk purposes? 

24707. Yes. — They are better than the Hereford in 
my place. 

24708. Are there any Hereford bulls in your locality? 
— Yes; a great number. 

24709. And a good number of Hereford heifers would 
be raised? — Yes. There are two kinds of districts 

about my place. There are some places that 1 don't 
think would be suitable, for a milk supply— the land is 
not fit for the. cultivation that is necessary fo keep up 
a good milk supply all the year round, and in other 
places it would be. What I would suggest is that 
dairy bulls should be introduced info that district, and 
in tfiie other districts let them look nut for rearing cattle. 

24710. That is an intelligible system of administra- 
tion. Arc you speaking of Westmeath as compared 
with Galway? — No, but tho geological formation of 
places even in the same county. 

24711. You are a member of tho District Council of 
Athlone? — Yes, of the Rural District Council. 

24712. Has any eSort been made by your Council to 
enforce the provisions of the Dairies and Cowsheds 
Order? — I think myself it is a farce. 

24713. Not the Order, but the application of it? — 
Yes. 

24714. From your own knowledge of it as a practical 
veterinary expert, you don’t think there are any 
conditions imposed under the Order that are unduly 
severe on the cow-keeper? — No. 

24715. And that the state of efficiency aimed nt 
by the Order is not more than the ordinary dairy 
farmer ought of himself to carry out? — Well, perhaps 
I would not go so far as to sny that. T think that nil 
milk should be kept in a dairy separate. Round my 
place it is kept in the house — the kitchen or bed-rooms, 
and I think it would be a great hardship on theso 
people, many of whom are very small farmers with 
perhaps five or seven or ten cows, to go and build a 
dairy away from the house and to keep it clean. They 
cannot- afford it. I think if there was some method 
by which the people could raise on their own premises 
sufficient money to build some sort of an economical 
little dairy, then you could compel them to do it. 

24716. That suggestion has been made before the 
Commission, and it would seem to be a very practi- 
cal one, because many of the people engaged in tho 
dairying industry in a small way are men of very limited 
capital? — Yes. 

24717. And if you enforced stringently the provi- 
sions of the Order it might be practically impossible 
for them to carry out the necessary improvements? — 
Yes. 

24718. So it would seem to be necessary fo provide 
some means that would provide loans for those with 


limited capital to enable thorn to curry out tho improve- 
ments which would bo too severe a strain on their 
own finances? — Yes. 

24719. You think that would be necessary? — Yes; if 
you want to carry out the Order properly. 

24720. I quite agree. Otherwise you would put these 
people out of the trade and limit tho millc supply?— 
Yes. I believe several of them had to give up tho 
trade. 

24721. They could not afford to comply with the 
conditions that are. necessary? — No. 

24722. Dr. Mooiihkaij. — Y ou don’t think that there is 
vory much tuberculosis in your district? — I don’t think 
there is anything at nil like, what I met witli in other 
places. 

24723. Have you lmd any good results from tho 
treatment of tuberculosis with tuberculin? — I think 
that with cam and taking tho animal's temperature 
properly and the condition of the animal, tuberculin is 
very successful, and for my own part I should say in 
Athlone, where all the milk is local milk, if all tho 
animals wore tested, T don’t bcliovo an enormous quan- 
tity of them would re-nut, and you would get into tho 
town with vory little cost a pure milk supply. 

24724. From tho rural district? — Yes. Tt could be 
done in that place easily. It is not liko a large centre. 
All tho animals are more, or loss separated. Perhaps 
some people keep two cows; another only one. 

24725. That would he. much more favourable? — Yes. 

24726. You would expect curative results from 
repeated doses of tuberculin? — I have my doubts. 

24727. Huva you stuck to it long enough? — No. I 

got to the immune stage. 

24728. What did you do then? — There was ono 
animal, and T wanted tho man to destroy it, but you 
don't find very many philanthropists. 

24729. When yon got tho animal to the immune 
stage, did yon persevere? — No. 

24730. Wlint became of tho animal? — The owner 
told mo lie was going to fatten it, and sell it to a local 
butcher. There was a question hero with regard to 
scarlatina. I must certainly say that in my experience 
when there is scarlatina about, I never find anything to 
como from scarlatina in cattle, or anything to cor- 
respond to scarlatina in the human subject.. 

24731 . The Chairman. — Have you ever come across 
a case where scarlatina was traceable to the milk 
supply? — No. If it was, I believe it would be from 
the time it left the dairy. 

24782. And that the infection was introduced after- 
wards by some human subject? — Yes. I have known 
where e.ow-pox broke out. I think it would be a very 
good thing to stop the supply of milk in the house of 
a vendor where there was cow-pox. 

24733. It is one of tho diseases that you think would 
be . communicable from tho milk supply? — Yes. T 
believe it could bo given to children. 


Mr. Robert J. Downes examined. 


24784. The Chairman.— You are connected, Mr. 
Downes, with the administration of the local governing 
bodies of this county, and you have been for a con- 
siderable number of years Chairman of the Westmeath 
County Council? — Yes. 

24785. And you arc still, I believe, a member of the 
District Council? — No. 

24736. But you have been?— Yes. 

24737. We have had evidence from tho veterinary 
surgeon who was responsible for the carrying out- of the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order as to what has been done 
by the District Council. I need not take you over that 
ground again, but what I would like to know is whether 
or not tho milk yield of the cows of the present time is 
as good as the yield of the cows of fifteen or twenty 
years ago? — I don't think it is. In my rather limited 
experience, it is not. Suppose you buy twenty heifers 
to turn into cows you are fortunate if you have half of 
them passable milkers. Some years ago that was 
not so. 

24788. Have you formed any opinion as to what 
causes led up to that result? — I think there are a great 
many contributory causes. I think number one cause 
is the grazing system. I think it has turned people 
away from the industry of milk production. I don’t 
think there is the same attention paid by farmers now 


to milk production or to tlio minding or tending of 
cows as there was, sny, twenty years ago. Twenty 
years ago Westmeath produced far more butter than it 
does. There, was rather a large export of butter from 
this county. It is rather a rare thing now to see a 
firkin of butter produced by the fanners, and many 
farmers in this county at certain periods of the year 
buy creamery butter. I think tho grazing system has 
been responsible for a good deal of tho deterioration. 
That is my own opinion. The time I spoke of there 
was far more attention given to the minding of cows 
by the farmer and his family than now. There were 
far more cows kept., and I think that the cows were 
of a better milk -producing strain. 

24739. Would this cause not be due in some degree 
to an economic one, and to the fact that tho produc- 
tion of beef is more remunerative aDd less troublesome 
than tho production - of milk? — Yes that is what I 
moan. It has been tho line of least resistance. 

24740. You would also attribute some of it to the- 
difficulty that may exist with regard to the labour in- 
reference to the care and minding of cows for the- 
seven days of the week? — For six days the difficulty 
is not so great, but ou the seventh day it is. 

24741. I deliberately included the seventh, day ?-^I 
think that is the great difficulty, and Is the reason why 
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a great many people gave up the dairying industry; 
but that is not all the reason. 

24742. No, but one is anxious to know what would 
be the reasons that led up to this undesirable consum- 
mation, and one is rather surprised that in a county like 
Westmeath that such a very limited quantity of milk 
seems to be raised. Your Veterinary Inspector told 
us that the number of cows in the registered dairies 
kept in the whole of the Mullingar rural district is 
only 333, which would seem to be an extremely 
small number for such a good-sized town as Mullingar, 
and the large rural area that is comprised in the rural 
district. Do you think that the number of cows is 
less now than it was twenty years ago? — I certainly 
think that the number of cows kept now by farmers is 
less. 

24743. I am afraid from your evidence and other 
evidence we must conclude that the quantity of milk 
available is less than it was twenty years ago? — Yes, 
in the rural districts. 

24744. One is anxious to know what causes led up 
to that. Do you think the breed of the stock has any- 
thing to do with it?— I think the tendency is to breed 
from bulls for beef and store cattle principally, rather 
than for milk production, and I think the question of 
milk production has been more or less lost sight of. 
Practically all the bulls in this county ore either Here- 
ford or black polled. I think there are only three 
registered bulls in the county. The County Committee 
are most anxious to encourage the dairy herd scheme, 
but I don’t think that the applicants for bulls are so 
keen on that. They prefer to breed from the bull that 
will produce a saleable animal at, say, a year-and-a-half 
old. 

24745. And that desire has overshadowed all efforts 
to produce animals that will yield a good supply of 
milk? — I think the milk supply is regarded as a secon- 
dary consideration. 

24746. And the very fact that a large number of the 
premium bulls are of the Aberdeen Angus and the 
Hereford breeds would prove that your opinion is 
widespread over the entire county and dominates the 
situation at the present time? — Yes. I think the people 
are not so inclined to keep cows. I think the trouble 
of keeping cows has prevented people from going in 
for milk production. 

24747. It might be quite as remunerative, or prob- 
ably more so, than other industries they embark on, 
but it is more troublesome? — Yes; I think it is more 
remunerative. 

24748. But notwithstanding that fact the extra 
trouble and the difficulty it involves in attending to 
the cattle and feeding them deters people from under- 
taking it? — Yes, to a large extent. 

24749. Your County Committee has not sought to 
limit the number of Aberdeen Angus and Herefords 
that would be approved of for premiums? — They have 
not, and I don’t think a motion of that kind would be 
carried. 

24750. So that the view that prevails in the county 
is apparently one that the County Committee feel or 
support themselves — at least the majority of the mem- 
bers?— I cannot say whether there is an absolute 
majority. I know that there are a great many of the 
members of the County Committee in favour of the 
dairy scheme, but those who buy the bulls would be 
more iu favour of the other scheme. 

24751. How many premiums are given in the 
county? — I think twenty-seven. I think there are 
seventeen Herefords in that number. 

24752. And only a very limited number of shorthorns 
and the balance Aberdeen Angus? — Yes. 

24753. Do you take a contract for milk at the 
Asylum? — I am not on the Board. Thev produce their 
own milk. 

24754. Because we were rather surprised to find that 
the price charged for milk in this district is much in 
excess of what is paid in other places? — Milk has 
always been very dear here. I think the lowest paid 
for it in my memory was 10id. a gallon. 

. 24755. We are told that in the Union they are pay- 
ln S as high as llld. a gallon? — Yes, and the lowest 
contract is lOJd. 

24756. These prices are considerably in excess of 
Jka*' are paid in Dublin even? — There was always a 
difficulty in getting a milk supply in the Asylum before 
the cows were bought. In fact County Longford sup- 
plied a large portion of it. 
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24757. Wc had the advantage of having your Medical 
Officer of Health before us, and he gave convincing 
evidence of the great difficulty that obtains amongst 
the working class population in securing a milk supply. 

Is it the custom for the County Westmeath farmers to 
give a supply of milk to their labourers ?— I don’t think 
it is a regular rule. About half would and half would 
not, roughly. 

24758. Do you know any of the occupants of 
labourers’ cottages keeping a cow?— No. I know 

exactly of one individual, but I may mention that in 
my district we have started a scheme which it may be 
of interest to the Commission to know. Some four 
years ago there was a large ranch belonging to the late 
Miss McGaun right opposite to where I live. There 
was a Committee formed to have this ranch sold to the 
Instates Commissioners and distributed. I happened to 
be a member of this Committee, and I approached the 
owners and eventually the Estates Commissioners 
bought this ranch. We asked the Estates Commis- 
sioners to reserve a small portion of it for the grazing 
of labourers’ cows, and they agreed to do so, and they 
vested a portion of about twenty statute acres in a 
local Committee who are responsible for the payment of 
the annuity. The intention of the Committee at the 
time was to form a reserve fund, if possible, out of 
the profits, if the Estates Commissioners would agree 
to. the proposal, and then to advance a portion of the 
price of, say, a yearling or a year-and-a-half old heifer 
to labourers. The scheme is too short a time in exist- 
ence — only two years — to form an opinion as to its suc- 
cess, but I think it is a matter of some importance for 
this reason — that now the Commissioners nve buying up 
large farms through the country, and if land for’ the 
grazing of labourers’ cows is not reserved before these 
large farms are distributed, it will be absolutely impos- 
sible to get that class of land in Ireland in the future 
except at a prohibitive price, so what I would recom- 
mend to the Commission is to write to the Estates Com- 
missioners when a ranch is being sold asking them to 
reserve twenty acres or so for the grazing of labourers’ 
cows. I think after a very short time that labourers 
would then buy cows themselves or get help to-do so, 
or that there may be some means of advancing a pro- 
posal of that sort, such as through agricultural banks, 
or that private individuals would go security in local 
banks. I think that would meet the difficulty of milk 
production in some degree, at least in the rural dis- 
tricts. In my district I think that in a few years 
there might be a fair number of cows belonging to 
labourers, and I think in that way it will enormously 
lessen the difficulty of the milk supply in the district. 

24759. Dr. Moorhead. — Is that twenty acres exclu- 
sively reserved for labourers? — No. It was not so 

stated. It is under the management of four trustees 
who are responsible to the Estates Commissioners for 
the annuity. 

24760. Is this Father Barry's scheme? — It is not. 

24761. The Chairman. — What practical eo-operation 
have you received in regard to your scheme from 
labourers resident in the locality? — Some of them, not 
many, have sent calves to graze on it. They are not 
in a position to buy cows yet. The thing is too new, 
and they want to be encouraged, but I believe if there 
could be some method of advancing money to a small 
extent, it would lead to a great improvement for the 
country, and the great advantage I see in a scheme like 
this is that it costs the rates nothing. 

24762. Your scheme has been put into practical 
operation in another district in an adjoining county. 

There it seems to have been met with that amount of 
support which it should receive : but in another county 
and province where a proposal similar to yours has 
been carried out, and where the land was vested some 
three or four years ago in trustees such as you have 
appointed, and. in a purely agricultural district, one 
of the trustees came before us, and stated that up 
to the present they had received no application for the 
land; that they had been obliged to buy stock in order 
to graze this land, and to provide the means of dis- 
charging the annuity. I only point out that to show 
that unless there is a disposition manifested by the 
labourers in the locality to co-operate in such scheme 
as yours, there is a great difficulty in carrying ft into 
practical effect? — We have some difficulty of that 
nature. We have not been able to get quite enough of 
stock, but I think that difficulty will lessen. 
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24763. Is that due to financial causes rather than to 
want of appreciation? — I think it is due to both. 

24764. One would prefer thinking it was due to want 
of financial ability, because it seems such an ideal 
scheme to try and meet a burning necessity? — It is 
according to the district. In some districts people are 
more advanced than in others, but I think this scheme 
will take on after a time. It takes some time to get 
our people into new ideas, but I think there is a good 
future before the scheme, but, of course, it depends to 
a great extent on the class of people who are in charge 
of the farm. 

24765. And the energy that they put into the working 
up of the scheme? — Yes. 1 tiiink if the right class of 
trustees were selected it would be better. I would 
rather see these farms under local trustees than public 
bodies. 

24766. Iu both instances I refer to, they were under 
private trustees? — I think the scheme would work 
better under private trustees than under a public- 
authority, because the responsibility attaching to Ehe 
trustees, aud the fact of living in the neighbourhood, 
would tend to more economic management. 

24767. And to more direct personal control? — Yes. 

24768. In the one instance in which it was made a 
success, and iu the other where so far it has not proved 
successful, private trustees were in charge. Of course, 
that scheme could only be made operative in districts 
where ranches are being divided up? — Yes. 

24769. Would you advocate the extension of that 
principle so far as to confer power on local 
authorities, and when I refer to local authorities 
I mean District Councils, to procure lands in other dis- 
tricts in which the sub-division was not going forward? 
—That is a question I am not competent to deal with. 
As I said, T think land of that kind would l>»> better 
under private trustees. In a district you would have 
the responsibility divided over, say, a' hundred mem- 
bers, whereas if you have only three or four private 
trustees they would take far more interest in it, and 
be far more energetic than any public Board. 

24770. Do the occupants of labourers’ cottages in 
your opinion experience any greater difficulty in getting 
a milk supply than those who are resident on farms? — 
Not in my district. I know it has been so up to 
recently. There was a great difficulty. I have known 
children to be reared in my district on Swiss milk, 
but the difficulty is not so great now as it was. 

24771. I was going to ask your opinion on the scheme 
that was outlined by Dr. Dillon-Kellv this morning 
with reference to the establishment of milk depots in 
the town, and also in the rural districts, which would 
be under local control: I mean under the District 
Council, wherein the milk would be available for dis- 
tribution, and where contracts might be entered into 
with neighbouring farmers to supply, aud where the 
distribution would Ire undertaken by someone appointed 
by the local authority? — I think that would be a proper 
scheme for a District Council to work. 

24772. You would he in favour of that? — In lieu of 
a better one. 

24773. Dr. Dillou-Kelly advocated that even if some 
of the cost of administration had to be imposed on the 
rates the advantage to he derived from procuring proper 
healthy food for the rising generation would be suffi- 
cient compensation for whatever loss might be entailed 
for administrative expenses? — That is rather a deep 
question. I am afraid I am not in a position to offer 
an opinion on that point. 

24774. I wanted to know whether as a practical man 
you thought it would be a proper and judicious expen- 
diture; I don’t mean to say any considerable expendi- 
ture, but if there was a small loss in connection with 
administration that the public authority, should bear 
that? — When there are so many other" matters that 
are met out of public funds. I think (hat is quite 
legitimate. 

24775. Dr. Moorhead. — In this ranch that you broke 
up, twenty acres were exclusively reserved for tbe 
labourer — persons who got portion of the land had 
nothing to do with it?— No; it is vested in four 
trustees. It means giving grazing to people who have 
no land of their own. 

24776. Lady Everard.— What do you consider the 
cost will be per acre — what can you let the land to 
labourers for? — Comparatively cheap. The annuity is 
only about 4116 18s. 


24777. The Chairman. — Is it fairly good land? — 
Yes. It is land that I valued myself, at a very much 
higher rate for the purpose of sale. If the Estates 
Commissioners reserved laud like that they could 
always let it to a Committee, and there is no risk, 
because the priee at which the land could be let to 
them by the Estates Commissioners will enable them 
to make (lie rent in normal circumstances. 

24778. There is practically no risk except the lending 
of one’s name to the carrying out of a philanthropic 
scheme? — That is so. 

24779. In the plot that is taken in Oldeastle, grazing 
is let to labourers at £1 9s.? — That- land is much better. 
The whole expense of our place would not be more 
than £1 an acre at the outside. 

24780. Have you a sinking fund? — No. 

24781. Is there a water supply? — Yes, but it is not 
very secure. 

24782. For all the year round? — Not for last year, 
luit it will be all right for this year. 

24783. You have not been able to put the scheme 
into practical operation from the point of view that 
is in the mind of the trustees at the moment? — No. 

24784. You have secured land when there was a 
chance of getting it? — Yes. That is a point I want to 
emphasise. If the land is not procured now it cannot 
be procured afterwards, except at prohibitive prices. 
It will be very difficult to buy land of that kind in 
the future if it is not got before it is vested. 

24785. Quite true, and there must be also a condi- 
tion that it was not in the occupation of any tenant? — 
Yes. 

24786. Dr. Moorhead. — You told us that you attri- 
buted some of the shortage of milk to the class of bull 
that was in the district. Is it your opinion that if a 
milking strain of bull was put at the disposal of the 
people that they would use it? — I think a limited 
number of applicants in this county would use them. 

24787. The Ayrshire, or something like that? — No. 
What I think the farmers would prefer would be to 
obtain one of the bulls under the Department's dairy 
scheme, if they could get a guarantee that the bull 
was the produce of a cow of a good milking record. 
24788. You mean a shorthorn bull? — Yes. 

24789. Of a milking strain? — Yes. 

24790. Lady Everard. — I take it that what- you 
mean is that it would be difficult to say that it is really 
the produce of a cow of a good milking strain? — There 
is no means so far as I know of ascertaining that. 

24791. The Chairman. — Perhaps you are not aware 
of the precautions that are taken. I will tell you what 
is- done. In the first instance the cow is inspected 
by a person appointed by the Department. If that 
cow is approved of. a ribbon mark is put in her par. 
Her milk record is kept- for twelve months. If it 
reaches the standard prescribed by the Department — 
600 gallons — that cow is placed on the register; then 
her marks and colours are taken and put on the record. 
The owner of that cow is obliged to report whenever 
she produces a calf — the colour aud sex of the calf and 
the date of birth and its parentage. The calf is sub- 
sequently inspected, and is marked with a ribbon mark 
in its ear, and there is also a record of its colour and 
markings kept, and it is inspected at the period whereat 
hulls are inspected, and it is then registered; so I do 
not think there is any fear that the animal offered is 
not the genuine produce of that cow whose offspring 
it purports to be and the bull that is registered. No 
difficulty, I think, arises from that point of view? — 
There is one suggestion I would like to make in regard 
to the dairy herd scheme. I think it would be well 
if the premium was increased to £15, but I think 
£5 of that premium ought to be given to the breeder 
of the bull. I think that if there is not some induce- 
ment other than the existing one held out to the 
breeders, they will not support tbe scheme as they 
would otherwise. I am led to believe that some of the 
breeders are tired of it. 

24792. You think it needs further financial induce- 
ment in order to have the scheme taken up to the 
extent necessary to make it a success?— I think that 
if there is not some inducement held out to the 
breeders they will drop out of the scheme. I think 
portion of the premium ought to go to the breeders. I 
think otherwise the best breeders will not continue it. 

24793. And it is only the best breeders that can do 
it?— Yes. 
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•24704. Because after all the farmer has not tho oppor- 
tuiiitv of . treating an animal of that kind in the way 
necessary in order to ensure its proper development? 
-Quite so. It is more or less a fad for a man to take 
up, and the poor man cannot take it up like a man 
of means. 

24795. Lady Evekard.— D oes your Committee of 
Agriculture insist on the tuberculin test being applied 
to all premium bulls?— I don’t think we take any 
notice whatever of that scheme. 

24796. You have a county agricultural scheme for 
premium bulls?— Yes, but we don’t insist on the tuber- 
culin test being applied. I may mention a case that 
came under my notice recently in this county where 
a gentleman bought a cow, and lie bought her on the 
condition that she would pass the tuberculin tost. He. 
was a married man with a young family. He tested 
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the cow, and she was pronounced very , badly infected 
with tuberculosis, and he did not take the animal. In 
a week s time he asked the man what he did with the 
c ™’- d T ' va ® to , kl he sent her to the Dublin market. 

24797. I think it is important that every County 
Committee should insist on the application of the test, 
because we have had evidence , of premium bulls that 
had been affected with tuberculosis ?— I don’t think 
even the Department insist on that. 

-4798. The Chairman.— It is permissive. Thev leave 
it to the option of the County Committee to have it 
applied if they wish?_I think the Department even 
in the selection of the premium bulls don’t take cogni- 
sance of it. 6 

24799. No, but it is quite competent for the County 
Committee to insist on the application of the test?— 

V' e have not done so in this eonntv. 




Mr. Peter Farrell 

24S0U. The Chairman. — You are sanitary aub-officcr 
in the employment of the Mullingar Rural Council?— 
Yes, sir. 

24801. You arc also an inspector of milk shops in the 
town? — I am. 

24802. Are there many milk-shops in the town? — 
Eleven vendors of milk. 

24803. These people raise no milk themselves?— No. 

It is brought into them in carts. 

24804. Is there a period of the year that these 
vendors find it difficult to get a sufficient supply?— A 
great difficulty. Some customers would be only able 
to get a short supply. 

24805. Wlmt period would that bo ?— November to 
April. 

24806. Five months of the year?— Yes. It is verv 
plentiful at the present moment. 

24807. In the five months of the year from November 
to April the poor are often compelled to do without 
milk? — They cannot get what they want. 

24808. With regard to the condition in which milk 
is kept in the shops, have you reason to complain? — 
In many cases it is not well within the house when 
it is sold. It is not well on the counter when it is 
taken away. 1 was often taking sumples of milk, and 
if I was not in the house when the milk arrived it 
would be all gone. 

24809. Even at this period of the year when it is 
plentiful would there be a surplus left over?— Very 
little. I saw very little of it ever left over. 

24810. Have you any reason to complain of the way- 
in which it is kept and stored? — No. They are 

improving. 

24811. Do you insist on keeping the milk covered? — 
Yes. 

24812. Are samples sent for the purpose of analysis? — 
les. There were 180 sent this year. 

24818. Miss McNeill.— W ho takes these?— I take 
mem myself. 

24814. The Chairman. — And you send them off to 
i . Charles Cameron? — Yes. I-Ie has fourteen samples 
mtu him at present. 

24815. Dr. Moorhead. — Are these 180 samples from 
5 ll1 ® 1 beginning of this year, or for the last twelve months? 

I 01 ' the last twelve mouths. 

j M816. Lady FiVeuard. — Huve you had many 
| Prosecutions? — Not for twelve months. I send in 
reports to the Council. 

24817. The Chairman. — I hnve some reports here; 
l Y : — “Average, under average, over average, 

wove average, very poor, rich, above average.” No 
Percentages are given at all. There is really nothing 
o base a prosecution on there? — Wc had no prosecution 
Plentiful! mon ^ ls ’ Before that, they used to be 

21818. What was the nature of the report you received 
men you instituted prosecutions? — I would get a 

fcisn*' 2 from Sir Charles Cameron. 

* n receut years you never received a 
ertihcate showing the constituents of the milk? — The 
" e k V 7 °uld get would state that the milk was deprived 
or that water had been added, 
tl it) i ^ one of the certificates I have read put show 
Co ° '’] ^ ese are re P or * lti I submit myself to 

» W°’d<l it not be more satisfactory if you had 
gured-out analysis, showing the constituents of the 


iu order that your Council might determine 
whether or not the ease was one that would suggest a 
prosecution, because these descriptions of "average,” 

under average," “rich,” convey no practical idea to 
the mmd of the person who would have to determine 
whether a prosecution should follow. Whoever is 
responsible for the payment of the. analyst’s fee is getting 
extremely limited value for the money, because they 
are not getting a figured analysis to show what the 
constituents of the milk are. 

Mr. T. J. Shaw . — Sir Charles Cameron gives a certi- 
ficate showing whether the milk is deprived of fats or 
' vatei ’> auc * oa a prosecution is based. 

2482.,. The Chairman. — At the same time, might I 
point out that it would be enormously helpful in order 
to secure a good supply if the Council knew what were- 
the constituents of the milk in order to ascertain; 
whether or not it would be necessary to keep a watchful 
eye on certain vendors. 

Mr. Shaw . — The County Council do that. 

24823. The Chairman. — I do not care what authority 
it is. It does not matter to me in the least, but what 
I do suggest is that the reports do not convey accurately 
to the authority what the constituents of the milk are. 

Mr. Shaw . — Sir Charles Cameron gives a certificate 
on which a prosecution is based. 

24824. The Chairman (to Witness).— You have 
received no certificate, Mr. Farrell, to warrant a 
prosecution for twelve months?— No. There was a 

prosecution iu one case. The father and son were- 
summoned, and the father made an affidavit that he 
had no call to the place or the cattle, and the son was 
fined— a small fine and 10s. costs. Before that the 
fines ran from £5 to .£14 and £2. 

24825. That is what I wanted to know— whether the 
local magistrates recognise the gravity of the offence. 
The fines you mention would show that they do- 
recognise the gravity of the offence? — Yes. 

24826. In other places complaints have been made- 
that the magisterial authorities did not co-operate with, 
the local authorities? — The magistrates alwavs fine- 
heavily — up to .£20 and £30. 

24827. That would indicate that they realise the 
gravity of tho offence, and one is very pleased to hear 
it._ Do you also make an inspection of the registered, 
dairies iu the rural district? — I do. 

24828. And do they co-operate with the veterinary 

inspector in carrying out the provisions of the Order ? 

les, and some of them are well kept. 

24829. Where they are not well kept is it owing to- 
carelessness on the part of the people responsible, or 

inability to make the capital expenditure necessary? 

There are a lot of people who do not like to go to tile- 
expense of improving cowsheds, or putting up small 
dairies, but they have nearly all complied now with 
the regulations. 

24830. So that you think things are in a moderately 
satisfactory state, so far as the administration of the- 
Order is concerned? — Yes, everything is working, 
satisfactorily. 

24831. You never instituted prosecutions for breacliea 
of the Order? — No, because they carried out the Order. 
Some dropped off. 

24832. Have any of them defied you? — No, sir. Some 
got off the register. 

24833. Is registration rigidly enforced? — Yes. 


I 2 p 
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2-1834. Are you satisfied fchcro are no people selling 
milk not on the register? — I am not quite sure. 

24835. Have you a record showing those who sell 
milk? — Yes. 

24886. And all the people, selling milk have their 
names down on that record? — Yes. 

24837. Do you iuspect the whole district? — Mullingar 
rural district and the town. You have people coming 
in four or five miles to the town supplying the 
institutions. 

• 24838. There are outlying towns such us Killuean? — 
I go around there. 

24839. Can you make such an inspection of the whole 
of the Union as would warrant the belief that you know 
all the people who sell milk? — I go with Mr. Dallesty. 

24840. Do the other sub-sanitary officers of the 
district report whether or not certain people in their 
own districts are selling milk and are not registered?—! 
cannot say for a fact, but I think they do. 

24841. What I want to know is whether the super- 
vision is sufficiently diligent to show that you have the 
means of ascertaining whether or not all the milk- 
vendors are registered? — I heard Mr. Ballesty the other 
day saying that some, were not registered. 

24842. Do you make any inspection at milking time 
to see if the milkers are cleanly in their habits, and have 
facilities for washing their hands? — Yes. They have 
facilities for washing. 

24843. Have you found any one milking with dirty 
hands? — Yes. When you talk to them they tell us they 
will not do it again. 

24844. Do you know much of the conditions under 
which the rural population get their supply? — I do. 

24845. Do you think they get a sufficient supply? — 
In some cases they don't. Back to forty years ago 
there were a lot of poor people about this town; they 
used to keep a cow and get grass for £4 10s. They 
used to have that milk for their own family and sell 
the surplus, but you cannot get grass for a cow around 
here now. 

24846. To what cause do you attribute that change? 
— I don't know. 

24847. Have the relations between the labouring 
population and the farmers changed? — There used to 
be large farmers who used to give labourers grass for 
£4 10s. 6 

24848. And that custom does not now prevail? — Not 
around here; they would sell the calf in November, and 
pay for the grass of the oow. 

24849. In the purely rural districts, if any of the 
labourers had cows would they be able to get the graBs? 
— In Killuean there are labourers who have cows. 

24850. And they get the grass from the farmers? — 
Yes, and a lot of them keep goats. 

24851. Do any of the occupants of labourers' cottages 
keep cows on their plot? — No, they are not large enough. 

24852. Do the Council give a whole acre with the 
cottage? — In some cases. 


24853. Do you think the whole acre would be 
sufficient to keep a cow? — It would leave thorn without 
vegetables. 

24854. With the friendly assistance of the “ long 
acre "?• — The police come along. Now, since the motor 
cor system started it is not easy to keep a cow on the 
road. 

24855. Dr. Moorhead. — Is the Dairies and Cowsheds 
Order enforced in your district? — Yes. 

24856. And the cattle us a rule nre healthy in your 
district?— Yes. J 3 

24857. The Chairman. — Would yon say there is any 
deterioration in the breed of cow ; are they as good 
milkers as they used to bo?— I see as good cows as ever 


24859. Was milk always as dear ns it is at present? 

It was always a shilling a gallon this forty years. 

24860. Even when the. labourer had his’ cow and got 
grazing for £4 10s.? — Yes. The vendors have about 
twopence a gallon for retail milk. There is a man in 
Kinnegnd and he told me all he could get for his milk 
was eightpence a gallon. That is nine or ten miles 
away. By tho time it would be sent in here it would 
be a shilling a gallon. There was another man in 
Streamstown and he dropped away. He used to get a 
shilling a gallon. 

24861. For wholesale delivery iai Mullingar? He 

used to distribute it himself. 

24862. Dr. Moorhead.— D idn't it pay him at that?— 
He gave it np anyhow. 

24803. The Chairman. — Is tho same gentleman in 
occupation of the farm, or lias he left the place?— He 
lives in Streamstown, about eleven miles outside. 

24864. Is it in tho Mullingar Union? — Yes. 

24805. Was he a stranger in tho locality; was he long 
a resident in the place? — I do not know. 

24860. Dr. Moorhead. — You inspect these vendors’ 
shops in which milk is sold? — Yes. 

24867. In what condition do you find them — how is 
the milk kept? — They have a white crock; it is taken 
from the man and put into another crock, and the 
moment it is in the people are all about it. 

24868. Is the milk ever covered? — Yes. 

24869. Are any other articles exposed for sale in 
these shops?— In many places they have little closed-off 
places. 

24870. The milk is not exposed for sale along with 
other commodities in the same shop?— No. At 8 o'clock 
in the morning there is a great run on the milk, and 
the milk disappears at once. 

24871. The Chairman. — Children are waiting to get 

o Joro PP i y ye f' The - y alwaya get their complement. 

“ . , ' Ji “t hi the winter season they would have to 
it? They would not get a full complement. 

24873. Sir Stewart Woodhohse.— When the analyst 
means you to prosecute he sends you a full certificate 
with the facts and figures?— Yes. I get a certificate 
for prosecution, and I have the full information in it. 


The Commimon then adjourned to Waterford to the 13 th July. 


FORTY-THIRD DAY.— FRIDAY, 12th JULY, 1912. 


The Commission sat at No. 5 Upper Castle Yard, Dublin, to consider the 
advisability of making arrangements for having the value of separated milk, taken 
under various specified conditions, tested as a food for human beings and calves. 
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FORTY-FOURTH DAY.— SATURDAY, 13th JULY, 1912. 

The Commissioners met at the City Hall, Waterford, at 3 p.m. 

Present: — P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everard ; Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir 
Stewart Woodhouse, m.d. ; and Dermod O’Brien, Esq. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


At the opening of the Commission, 

The Mayor of Waterford said : — Ladies and Gentle- 
men, — I am very pleased to meet you here and I 
desire to extend to you a very hearty welcome. I 
now leave you in the hands of our Executive Sanitary 


Officer, who will give you all the information you 
require. 

The Chairman. — I desire on behalf of my colleagues 
and myself to tender you our grateful thanks for your 
courteous and kindly welcome. 


Mr. Patrick Higgins, 

24874. The Chairman. — You are Chief Executive 
Sanitary Officer in Waterford, Mr. Higgins? — Yes. 

24875. Would you be good enough to tell the Com- 
mission what steps have been taken by the Corporation 
of Waterford for the enforcement of the provisions of 
the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — Notices were served 
and published in the newspapers and posted throughout 
the city that the old Order had been cancelled early in 
1908, and that the new Order would come into force 
on the 1st May of that year, and that the cow-keepers, 
etc., would be obliged to comply with it under a 
penalty of £ 5 . 

24876. What officers were appointed by the Corpora- 
tion for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
the Order? — We have an existing officer, Mr. Dobbyn, 
whom we took over from the Board of Guardians. 

24877. Was he Dairy Inspector under the Board of 
Guardians? — He was. The Board of Guardians were 
the sanitary authority for the city in that respect 
before the passing of the Local Government Act of 
1898. We took him over after the passing of the Act. 

24878. After the Order came into operation was any 
new appointment made? — No. No new officers were 

appointed. 

24879. Had you then a veterinary surgeon making 
an inspection of the cows? — No, we had not 

24880. Does Mr. Dobbyn hold any position under the 
Corporation? — He was appointed two months ago as 
Veterinary Inspector. 

24881. And was that the first appointment of a pro- 
fessional man by the Waterford Corporation? — He was 
appointed under the Contagious Diseases of Animals 
Act under the Board of Guardians. 

24882. In the discharge of his duty as Inspector 
under the Diseases of Ani'mals Act, did Mr. Dobbyn 
make an inspection of the cows that were in the dairy 
herds in Waterford? — No, he did not. 

24888. What officer makes that inspection, or is it 
made at all? — He makes it now under his new appoint- 
ment. 

24884 1 . But previous to two months ago no such 
inspection was made? — No, except inspection under 
the Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order. 

24885. By the Officer you took over? — Yes. 

24886. And does this officer report to the Corpora- 
tion? — He reports to the Public Health Committee. 

24887. Drawing attention to the conditions he finds 
existing in the dairies and cowsheds in the city? — Yes. 

24888. Are there many cows kept in the city area? — 
About one hundred, Mr. Dobbyn informs me. 

. 24889. One hundred, of course, would be entirely 
inadequate to supply a city like Waterford with milk. 
Is the greater part of the milk supply to the city sent 
from the area outside the municipal district? — Yes. 

24890. How is it sent in — is it delivered from milk 
gigs around the streets, or is it sent to a depot for 
distribution? — Some is sold in the streets and some is 
sent to milk shops where it is retailed. 

24891. Is this milk exposed for sale in the streets 
or the milk market covered to prevent contamination 
from dust?— -Yes. 

24892. It is in covered vessels? — Yes. 

24898. And is it also sold there in small quantities, 
plies? 0 y* 6 P 00rer P eo Pl e c ° m e to purchase their sup- 

24894. Down to a pennyworth?— Yes, and a half- 
penny worth. 

2 
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J.P., M.R.S.I., examined. 

24895. Is that a continuous market, or is it there 
only for a certain period of the morning and after- 
noon? — The morning and afternoon only. 

24896. Is it situated in a portion of the town where 
the working-class population live? — It is in Michael 
Street, and it is pretty central. 

24897. In addition to that market, you say there are 
depots in the town? — There are 129 milk depots in the 
various parts of the city. 

24898. That seems a large number. If these have a 
reasonable supply at all seasons of the year, it would 
seem that the city is not badly supplied? — That is so. 

24899. Is there an ample supply of milk always avail- 
able for those who have money to buy? — Yes. 

24900. Has any complaint been made of inability to 
procure?— -No, except at Ferrybank, which is at 
the opposite side of toe river, and is in toe city 
area. It is supplied from the County Kilkenny, and 
there are complaints from time to time owing to the 
numerous creameries in County Kilkenny, and the 
County Waterford people don’t trade there at all. Per 
that reason there is sometimes a scarcity. Ferrybank 
was originally part of the County Kilkenny. It was 
included in the city foT Parliamentary purposes. 

24901. That is the only region within the city area 
from which any complaint has ever reached you with 
regard to the scarcity of the milk supply? — That is the 
only district. 

24902. Now' with regard to the milk shops which 
seem to be so numerous, in what condition are they 
usually found?— I may tell you that of all the milk 
shops there are not a half dozen that comply fully 
with the requirements of the Order of 1908 — not more 
than half a dozen. 

24903. In what particular are they deficient? — Par- 
ticularly in the structural formation. There are a lot 
of small houses, and the occupiers cannot comply with 
the Order. I served notice twice threatening to take 
proceedings against them, and there was a sort cf a 
public feeling that the local authority would deprive 
them, to a certain extent, of the means of living if 
they rigidly enforced the Order. 

24904. There are small stores that one always sees 
in a district in which there is a poor population ? — Yes, 
where they cater for the poor. Alter we had the 
matter for two years under consideration, and had found 
that there was a genuine feeling that it would be a 
hardship on these people if they were compelled to 
rigidly comply with the Order, they W'ere all warned 
by the High Constable that they should in every ease 
keep their stores as scrupulously clean as possible, and 
they promised to do so. They were further warned 
that if they did not do so they w'ould be proceeded 
against, and the Committee felt that that was the best 
thing to do under the circumstances, and they also 
decided that when any of these little houses were closed 
up, or the then occupier changed, they would net- 
permit milk to be sold there again, and' they further 
agreed that they would not license any milk shop in 
the future unless it complied with toe bye-laws. 

24905. Are these shops licensed at present? — Yes. 

24906. And are they inspected previous to the issue 
of the licence by any officer of toe Corporation to ascer. 
tain whether or not the conditions are suitable to carry 
on toe trade? — They are inspected by Mr. Dobbyn. " 
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Mr. Patrick Higgins. — 1 8th July, 1912. 

24907. But what 1 want to know is, are these places 
registered or licensed? — Registered. 

24908. Previous to the registratiou was any inspec- 
tion made of the premises to ascertain whether or not 
they were suitable for' the trade in which the appli- 
cants sought to do business? — Yes. The most of the 
present milk shops were registered under the old Order, 
and each application sent to the Committee is always 
referred to Mr. Dobbyn for a report, aud on his report 
they act. 

24909. Is the milk kept covered in the shops? — Yes. 

24910. Have prosecutions ever been undertaken for 
breaches of the Order? — There are prosecutions under- 
taken for dirty vessels. 

24911. That would be a breach of the Order? — Yes. 
s 24912. Were convictions obtained? — Yes. 

24913. What sort of penalties were imposed? The 
reason I ask the question is that complaints have been 
made in other places where the authorities took notion, 
that the Magisterial Bench have not co-operated, and 
shown their appreciation of the efforts made to safe- 
guard the public health and to ensure a healthy milk 
supply. I want to know whether or not a similar 
complaint can be made in Waterford? — No The 

Bench in Waterford actively co-operate in matters of 
that kind. I know that there were smart penalties 
imposed, and the parties bitterly complained of the 
heavy fines. 

24914. The magistrates showed their appreciation of the 
offence by the penalties they imposed. We find in some 
places that very small fines were imposed which would 
be no deterrent, aud I wanted to know whether Water- 
ford had any reason to complain of similar want of 
co-operation? — Not in this respect. 

24916. Is it Mr. Dobbyn who reports as to the con- 
dition of the cows and the cow byres? — Yes, once a 
month. 

24916. And had he every reason to complain of want 
of care in the handling of the milk or in the grooming 
of the cows or in the surroundings of the byres in 
which they are kept? — Yes, from time to time, but 
not many.- 

24917. Has any prosecution ever been undertaken 
on a report from Mr. Dobbyn? — Yes. 

24918. With what result? — Conviction. 

24919. And the person was fined? — Yes. 

24920. Was the fine considered adequate as a deter- 
rent? — Yes. The offence was not repeated again. 

24921. Have you a Food and Drugs Act Inspector in 
connection with the Public Health Department?— Yes. 

24922. He takes samples of milk and sends them for 
analysis? — Yes. 

24923. Have you had any certificate showing that 
the milk was below the standard in butter fats?— I 
may say that our milk supply is stated to be about 
the best in Ireland. For about five years we had only 
eight prosecutions for adulteration of new milk, and 
we have taken an innumerable number of samples. 

24924. Have you a county analyst? — Yes, Sir 
Charles Cameron. 

24925. He has a retaining fee from the County 
Council? — He has a salary of £20 a year. 

24926. And he deals with the samples sent forward to 
him? — Yes. 

24927. Your evidence is that for five years there 
have been only seven or eight prosecutions? — Yes. 

24928. What sort of fines were imposed in cases 
where the milk was found to be deprived of its butter 
fat? — Substantial fines. 

24929. And the Public Health Committee have no 
reason to complain that the Magisterial Bench did not 
regard the offence as a grave one against the public 
health of Waterford City?— No. The Public Health 
Committee had no reason to complain. 

24930. What is the price of milk in the city?— 
2d. a quart. J . 

24931. That seems a reasonable price — there is 
nothing prohibitive in it. Is that the all-the-vear- 
round price? — No, the summer price. It is 3d. in the 

24932. You are much better off than other centres 
ot the population where they pay Is. and Is 4d a 
gallon. With regard to the poor generally, have you 
ai ?7 knowledge which would enable you to state 
whether or not they provide an adequate milk supply 
for their families ?-fes, I believe they do, as far as 
their means permit them to do so. 

24938. There is no want of appreciation of the value 
of milk as a food?— I think not. 

24934. And they do make 1 an effort to provide babies 


and young children with an adequate milk supply? — 
Yes; you see the young children in the morning 
bringing home milk. 

24935. What I was wanting to know was whether or 
not children of the working-class population get a 
sufficient quantity of milk in order to nourish and sus- 
tain and develop them as healthy members of the 
community? — I believe where they go for it they' : do. 
There is no scarcity of the milk if they want to buy it. 

24986. And if there is any scarcity it is want of 
money rather than of supply? — Yes. 

24937. Is there a, branch of the Women's National 
Health Association in the town? — Yes, an excellent 
branch. They are doing splendid work. Mrs. Frank 
Shortis is the honorary secret-ary. 

24938. Do they distribute milk themselves? — I do 
not know. 

24939. Has any outbreak of infectious disease been 
traced to the milk supply in Waterford City? — I think 
not. 

2494p. And you never had any reason to assume that 
the milk supply was in any way responsible for any 
outbreak of infectious disease in the city? — No, as far 
as can be traced. 

24941. Has any suspicion ever arisen; has any 
medical man in charge of any locality, in connection 
with which an outbreak of disease has arisen, sus- 
pected the milk supply as being the cause? — No. 

24942. Consequently no application has been made 
by the Public Health Authority to go into the district 
from which such supply is received in order to ascer- 
tain the conditions under which the milk was pro- 
duced? — No such application has ever been made. 
Might I call your attention to Section 4 of the Infec- 
tious Diseases (Prevention) Act, 1890, which is as 
follows : — 


“ In case the Medical Officer of Health is in pos- 
session of evidence that any person in the district 
is suffering from infectious disease attributable to 
milk supplied within the district from any dairy 
situate within or without the district, or that the 
consumption of milk from such dairy is likely to 
cause infectious disease to any person residing in 
the district, such medical officer shall, if authorised 
in that behalf by an order of a justice having juris- 
diction in the place where such dairy is situate, have 
power to inspect such dairy, and if accompanied by 
a veterinary inspector or some other properly quali- 
fied veterinary surgeon, to inspect the animals 
therein, and if on such inspection the Medical 
Officer of Health shall be of opinion that infectious 
disease is caused from consumption of the milk sup- 
plied therefrom, he shall report thereon to the local 
authority, aud his report shall be accompanied by 
any report furnished to him by the said veterinary 
inspector or veterinary surgeon, and the local autho- 
rity may thereupon give notice to the dairyman to 
appear before them within such time, not less than 
twenty-four hours, as may be specified in the notice, 
to show cause why an order should not be made 
requiring him not to supply any milk therefrom 
within the district until such order has been with- 
drawn by the local authority, and if, in the'opinion 
of the local authority, he fails to show such cause, 
then the local authority may make such order as 
aforesaid; and the local authority shall forthwith 
give notice of the facts to the sanitary authority 
and County Council (if any) of the district or county 
m which such dairy is situate, and also to the Local 
Government Board. An order made by the local 
authority in pursuance of this section shall be forth- 
with withdrawn on the local authority or the 
Medical Officer of Health on its behalf being satis- 
fied that the milk supply has been changed, or that 
the cause of the infection has been removed Any 
person refusing to permit the Medical Officer of 
Health on the production of such order as aforesaid 
to inspect any dairy, or if so accompanied as afore- 
said to inspect the animals kept there, or after any 
such order not to supply milk as aforesaid has been 
given, supplying any milk within the district in 
contravention of such order, or selling it for consump- 
tion therein, shall be deemed guilty of an offence 
against- this Act. Provided always that proceedings 
m respect of such offence shall be taken before 
the justices of the peace having jurisdiction in the 
place where the said dairy is situate. Provided also 
that no dairyman shall be liable to an action for 
breach of contract if the breach be due to an order 
from the local authority under this Act.” 
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24948. That leads to a very round-about method of 
•dealing with the matter? — Yes-. 

24944. Some local authorities in large centres of 
population claim that they ought to be endowed with 
the right to send their Medical Officer of Health, or 
veterinary inspector, into any locality in which milk 
is raised and sold in their area in order to ascertain 
the conditions under which it has been produced. 

.. That has led to considerable friction in the North of 
Ireland, where the milk supply had been the cause of 
an outbreak of infectious disease and of the sacrifice of 
human life? — I saw that in Belfast they are applying 
for un order. 

24945. Is it your opinion that such power ought to 
be conferred on local authorities; that your Public 
Health Committee, on the report of their Medical Officer 
of Health, should have the right to go into whatever 
•district the milk was raised in order to ascertain the 
conditions under which it was produced? — I do, cer- 
tainly. 

24946. And you think that power should be con- 
ferred on all municipal authorities? — I do, sir. 

24947. Although you have not any personal experi- 
ence of an outbreak of disease being traceable to milk, 
you think, as a safeguard to the public health, you 
•ought to have that power? — Yes. 

24948. Have any of these milk shops in the town 
been closed by order of the Public Health Authority? — 
No, we did not consider them so bad. 

24949. Is the number of milk shops increasing or 
diminishing? — Increasing; almost every week we have 
two or three applications From parties to sell milk. 
Small shops are. becoming more numerous in the city. 

24950. Are they regularly inspected in order to 
ascertain whether the occupiers make the best 
possible effort to keep their shops cleanly and free from 
contamination? — Yes; they are inspected by Mr. 
Dobbyn. 

24951. Are they also inspected by yourself? — No. I 
have nothing to do with that. 

24952. You have no other officer to inspect but Mr. 
Dobbyn? — No. 

24953. Have you a dairy inspector? — No. There are 
•only two dairies in the city. Mr. Dobbyn is the only 
officer. Under the Order the sub-sanitary officers are 
supposed to be inspectors also, but they have not been 
appointed by the Public Health Committee. 

24954. And no officer is responsible for the inspec- 
tion except Mr. Dobbyn? — No. 

24955. Lady Everard. — Is it your opinion that all 
the by-products of milk should be put under the same 
rules and regulations as new milk? — Yes. 

24956. I see that a veterinary surgeon has power 
under Section 13 of the General Order of the Local 
Government Board. to enter premises? — There is no 
doubt he has the power. 

24957. Mr. O'Brien. — You say here in your precis 
of evidence that a certain quantity of milk is sent in 
from the County Kilkenny — that is the supply at 
Ferrybank? — Yes. 

24958. That is a district where there are creameries? 
—Yes. 

24959. Do they send in any separated milk? — Yes. 

24960. X s ^ much used? — Well, yes. There is a 
pretty good lot used in the city. 

24961. Is it used for drinking purposes or for 
making bread? — For drinking principally amongst the 
poorer class. 

24962. Do you know what price it is sold at? — A 
penny a quart. 

24963. You say there are about 100 cows kept in the 
city? — Yes. I am not sure of the number. Mr. 

Dobbyn will give you the exact number. They may 
not be all milch cows. 

24964. You say in your summary of evidence that 
two-thirds of the milk is raised outside the town? — 
Yes. These 100 cows in the city may not be all milch 
cows. 

24965. Have you a poor population here? — Yes; the 
poor are always with us. There is a lot of casual 
labour along the quays, and the result is that the people 
are very poor, as their employment is not constant. 
Sometimes they have no work, and their way of living 
is precarious. 

24966. You think they do manage to secure milk 
for the children? — Yes, as best they can. If they are 
able to buy milk they get' it. 

24967. In these little shops that sell milk, do they 
mostly sell other articles as well? — They would sell 
vegetables, cabbages, turnips, oil, coals, etc. 


Mr. Paxriok Higgins.— lbth July, 1912. 

24968. Have they got any proper place to keep the 
•milk, as a rule; do they just keep it in a chum in the 
corner of the shop?— Yes, on the counter in a vessel 
with a cover on it.. 

24969. I suppose these shops are nearly all con- 
nected with living rooms? — Yes. Structurally they 

could not comply with the bye-laws. 

24970. Do you think they ever keep the milk in the 
living portion of the house? — No; it would not be 
permitted. 

24971. That is not one of the things that you had 
to prosecute for? — No. They would hardly attempt 
keeping the milk in a living room. They would be 
wiped out altogether if they did that. 

24972. Is there much milk sold in the town by 
carts coming in from the country and sold to people 
as they go along the streets — regular milk carts? — 

There are sixty purveyors coming in from the country, 
and they sell it in the streets or in the shops. 

24973. Do these people who come in from the 
country with their carts and sell the milk get regis- 
tered?— Yes. 

24974. And are they inspected? — Yes, and the churns. 

We had about half a dozen prosecutions. 

24975. Do you insist on their having any particular 
form of tankard for bringing in the milk? — Not so long 
as it is clean and properly kept. 

24976. Are there tops to the tankards? — Some have 
and some have not. 

24977. And some have a pint measure and dip it 
into the milk? — Yes, that is the most general. I 
must say there are two or three very superior milk 
shops in the city — Mrs. Thompson, in Patrick Street, 
and Mr. Lane, and a third in John Street — a Model 
Dairy. 

24978. The Chairman. — How long are these estab- 
lished? — Two were established lately, and the Model 
Dairy was established four or five years ago. The 
milk is delivered in vans by men in uniform. 

24979. Mr. O’Brien. — They have a big supply of 
milk? — Yes. They fly along the street very rapidly, 

and deliver the milk early. 

24980. Is that for the richer population? — Yes, prin- 
cipally. 

24981. And at a higher price than it is sold to poor 
people, or at the same price? — At the same price. 

Poor people have to pay the same price as the rich 
people. The price is generally the same to everybody. 

It is fixed like. 

24982. Is this Model Dairy run by a company, or is 
it owned by a private individual? — I think it is owned 
by a private individual. 

24983. Miss McNeill. — Have you had any difficulty 
in getting your milk-sellers to register? — Yes, at the 
beginning. With everything that is new you have a 
difficulty in getting people to understand and comply. 

24984. You have not any very serious difficulty once 
they understand it? — No. 

24985. And you think all these people who vend 
milk, as far as you know, are registered? — Yes. I 

don’t think at present in the city we have any persons 
selling milk who are not registered. If they attempted 
to do so they would be prosecuted. 

24986. There has been a difficulty in some places 
about maintaining a good supply of milk, and it was 
suggested to us that it -would be desirable to have 
licensing instead of registration — licences that could 
be cancelled the same as spirit licences for any grave 
offence. What is your opinion in regard tc that? — 

Enforced by the police? 

24987. Enforced by some body? — Of course,' that 
would be a very good thing if it could be done. 

24988. You don’t think sufficient time has elapsed 
since the strict regulations have been enforced to 
attempt any other step? — It would be rather quick. 

You would have difficulty in getting the people to fall 
into one regulation, and to get them to change in a 
short time, but I certainly would say that it would be 
an improvement. 

24989. What is the difficulty you would anticipate — 
do you think people would cease to sell milk? — It 
would depend on how it would be enforced. 

24990. The Chairman. — An application would be 
made to the local authority, which would appoint an 
officer. to report on the premises, and if he reported 
that they were suitable, and if the person applying for 
the licence was of good character and likely to carry 
on a legitimate trade, the licence would issue straight 
off. 
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Mr. Patrick Higoins.— 16 th July, 1012. 

24901. This licensing would bo under the control of 
the public authority having charge of the district in 
which the milk is vended. They would onforco these 
conditions in order to ensure a good milk supply?— I 
understand. 

24992. And- if there were breaches of tho Order 
reported, and if the persons refused to comply with 
the regulations lai'd down, it would be competent for 
the local authority to withdraw his licence? — The same 
as publicans’ licences, for instance? 

24993. Yes. — I would approve of that. 

24994. Don’t you think the safeguarding of tho 
public health of the community is of sufficient gravity 
to justify the public authority in making an investi- 


gation into the milk supply received from an outside 
area? — Yes; that is my opinion. 

24995. Tho public health should be above every con- 
sideration? — Yes. 

24996. Do you know what quantity of separated milk 
is sold in "Waterford city — what officer would be the 
best authority on that subject? — The Inspector under 
the Food and Drugs Act. He will be before you on 
Monday. 

24997. We would like definite information as to what 
quantity of separated milk is sold in the city, and in 
what condition it is received, for what purpose it is 
used, and whether or not it is given as a food tb 
children? — I will ask the Food and Drugs Inspector 
to deal with these points in his evidence. 


Mrs. Shohtis examined. 


24998. The Chairman. — You are a resident in 
Waterford, Mrs. Shortis, I understand, and aro inte- 
rested in the work of the Women's National Health 
Association? — Yes; I am Secretary of the Waterford 
Branch of the Women's National Health Association. 

24999. And, consequently, you are familiar with the 
work carried on by that body? — Yes. 

25000. Has the milk supply to the poor given your 
branch any trouble? — Yes; a great deal. There was a 
great scarcity, about two years ago particularly; since 
then we tried to start a depot, but in the meantime 
Mrs. Thompson came from Carlow and started one in 
Patrick Street, and her trade is increasing every week. 

25001. And that has helped to relieve the local need? 
— Yes, and Mr. Lane has started a good supply, and 
also good milk may be got from Mr White’s Cafe on 
the Quay, so I think that the three supplies certainly 
relieved the scarcity tremendously. 

25002. Do you find any want of appreciation on the 
part of the poor as to the value of milk? — Yes; they 
will do anything rather than buy milk, and they prefer 
skim milk because it is cheaper than the rich, good 
milk. They will take any amount of milk if you give 
it to them for nothing. 

25008. But whan it comes to a question of purchase? 
— They will not have it. 

25004. Do they complain of the price? — They say in 
the winter it is expensive. It is lOd. a gallon in the 
winter and 8d. in the summer. If they buy it in 
small quantities it is dearer. 

25005. You did feel the necessity at one period of 
making some effort in order to provide milk for the 
poor in the locality and private enterprise has come 
to your rescue? — Yes. 

25006. And at the moment, do you feel satisfied that 
the poor who have money to buy are always able to 
procure it? — Yes; during the summer. 

25007. Even with these new enterprises in existence, 
is the supply sufficient in tho winter season? — I can 
hardly say in the winter seasou, because Mrs. Thompson 
has only started her depot eight or nine months, and 
Mr. White only started his depot in the spring. 

25008. And at the moment you cannot measure the 
supply they would have available in the winter season? 
—No. 

25009. But up to these enterprises being undertaken, 
there was at times a difficulty in procuring milk? — 
Yes, certainly. 

25010. Aro the poor at all careful about the manner 
in which they store the milk in their own homos? Do 
they keep it covered and free from contamination? — 
It is almost impossible for them to take any precaution. 
They even leave the bread out uncovered. When 
you go into their houses you see sometimes flies on the 
milk and bread. They only laugh at you if you tell 
them to keep them covered. It will take time to 
educate them. 

25011. You require an educational campaign?— Yes. 
25012. Have you noticed many cases of tuberculosis 
amongst children ? — Yes. 

25013. Do you usually find that these children are 
properly fed and well-nourished? — Quite the contrary. 

25014. They are usually children that would be 
wasted and emaciated by improper feeding? — Yes; 
particularly when they come to twelve or fourteen 
months you begin to see them declining away. 

25015. They become anaemic? — Yes, and emaciated. 


25016. If children of that kind are exposed to infec- 
tion, naturally they will fall victims quite readily to 
the disease? — I should say so. 

25017. Do they sometimes give infants of tender age 
improper food such as tea? — Indeed they do. 

25018. Are milk substitutes used at the time in 
which milk is scarce? — No. They prefer separated 

milk to new milk. They will buy it before they buy 
anything else. 

25019. Because it is cheaper? — Yes. 

25020. What price is it vended at? — I don't know. 
25021. Mr. O'Brien. — We were told 4d. a gallon by 
the last witness; a penny a quart, he said? — Yes. 

25022. The Chairman.- — I suppose you don't know 
anything about the use of separated milk yourself? — 
No; nor do I ever recommend it. 

25023. At all events, it may have some food value. 
Is it to be had in large quantities, or is it as scarce 
as new milk? — I think so, so far as I know. 

25024. Do the creameries send it in for sale? — 
Yes. 

25025. Or is it tho owner of the dairy who sends his 
milk to the creamery? — Perhaps both. I know one 
case where the creameries send it. 

25026. What distance would it be sent in from the 
city? — From Dungarvan. 

25027. By rail?— Yes. 

25028. That would indicate that there is a fair 
volume of trade when it is found profitable to send it 
by rail? — Yes. 

25029. And it iB vended in the city? — Yes, in the 
small shops. 

25030. I hope there is no attempt to substitute the 
separated milk for new milk? — I cannot say. 

25031. I take it that is a question that would come 
under the notice of the Food and Drugs Act Inspector? 
-Yes. 

25032. There is no emporium exclusively devoted to 
the sale of separated milk? — No. 

25033. It seems an element of danger and tempta- 
tion to have both sold in the one shop — the danger of 
one being substituted for the other? — Yes. 

25034. Have you a Babies’ Club in Waterford? — Not 
now. We did have one; but it was rather restricted. 
At present we have not one. 

25035. You did find it useful when it was in actual 
working order? — To a certain extent. 

25036. It wbb not under happy auspices for the. 
moment? — It was, but it was worked on a small scale. 

25087. Do you intend re-establishing it? — Probably. 
It was a private enterprise by one or two members of 
the Association. 

25038. You hope to establish it on an altered basis? 
— Yes. 

25039. Is there much poverty in this city? — I should 
say so. There is a tremendous amount of poverty. I 
think a good deal could be avoided. 

25040. Some of it is preventable? — Yes. Of course, 
in a town like Waterford, one does expect to have a 
good deal of casual employment. 

25041. And there would be periods of distress when 
there was no employment? — Quite right. 

25042. Lady Evehard. — We have had evidence in 
one of the places we visited that they had a most 
flourishing Babies' Club. We had evidence that some 
little children absolutely did not know what the taste 
of milk was. At the Babies' Club I am referring to, 
they gave the mothers a pint of milk daily, and the 
mothers only paid a penny a week for it. They had 
a day in the week for the. mothers, and they were 
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24991. This licensing would bo under the control of 
the public authority having charge of the district in 
which the milk is vended. They would enforce these 
conditions in order to ensure a good milk supply? — I 
understand. 

24992. And if there were breaches of the Order 
reported, and if the persons refused to comply with 
the regulations laid down, it would be competent for 
the local authority to withdraw his licence? — The same 
as publicans' licences, for instance? 

24993. Yes. — I would approve of that. 

24994. Don’t you think the safeguarding of the 
public health of the community is of sufficient gravity 
to justify the public authority in making an investi- 


gation into the milk supply received from an outside 
area? — Yes; that is my opinion. 

24995. The public health should be above every con- 
sideration? — Yes. 

24996. Do you know what quantity of separated milk 
is sold in Waterford city — what officer would be the 
best authority on that subject? — The Inspector under 
the Food and Drugs Act. He will be before you on 
Monday. 

24997. We would like definite information as to what 
quantity of separated milk is sold in the city, and in 
what condition it is received, for what purpose it is 
used, and whether or not it is given as a food to 
children? — I will ask the Food and Drugs Inspector 
to deal with these points in his evidence. 


Mrs. Short: s examined. 


24998. The Chairman. — You are a resident in 
Waterford, Mrs. Shortis, I understand, and are inte- 
rested in the work of the Women's National Health 
Association? — Yes; I am Secretary of the Waterford 
Branch of the Women's National Health Association. 

24999. And, consequently, you are familiar with the 
work carried on by that body? — Yes. 

25000. Has the milk supply to the poor given your 
branch any trouble? — Yes; a great deal. There was a 
great scarcity, about two years ago particularly; since 
then we tried to start a depot, but in the meantime 
Mrs. Thompson came from Carlow and started one in 
Patrick Street, and her trade is increasing every week. 

25001. And that has helped to relieve the local need? 
— Yes, and Mr. Laue has started a good supply, and 
also good milk may be got from Mr White ’s Cafe on 
the Quay, so I think that the three supplies certainly 
relieved the scarcity tremendously. 

25002. Do you find any want of appreciation on the 
part of the poor as to the value of milk? — Yes; they 
will do anything rather than buy milk, and they prefer 
skim milk because it is cheaper than the rich, good 
milk. They will take any amount of milk if you give 
it to them for nothing. 

25003. But when it comes to a question of purchase? 
— They will not have it. 

25004. Do they complain of the price? — They say in 
the winter it is expensive. It is lOd. a gallon in the 
winter and 8d. in the summer. If they buy it in 
small quantities it is dearer. 

25005. You did feel the necessity at one period of 
making some effort in order to provide milk for the 
poor in the locality and private enterprise has come 
to your rescue? — Yes. 

25006. And at the moment, do you feel satisfied that 
the poor who have money to buy are always able to 
procure it? — Yes; during the summer. 

25007. Even with these new' enterprises in existence, 
is the supply sufficient in the winter season? — I can 
hardly say in the winter season, because Mrs. Thompson 
has only started her depot eight or nine months, and 
Mr. White only started his depot in the spring. 

26008. And at the moment you cannot measure the 
supply they would have available in the winter season? 
— No. 

25009. But up to these enterprises being undertaken, 
there was at times a difficulty in procuring milk? — 
Yes, certainly. 

2a010. Are the poor at all careful about the manuer 
in which they store the milk in their own homes? Do 
they keep it covered and free from contamination? — 
It is almost impossible for them to take any precaution. 
They even leave the bread out uncovered. When 
you go into their houses you see sometimes flies on the 
milk and bread. They only laugh at vou if you tell 
them to keep them covered. It will take time to 
educate them. 

25011. You require an educational campaign? — Yes. 

25012. Have you noticed many eases of tuberculosis 
amongst children? — Yes. 

25013. Do you usually find that these children are 
properly fed and well-nourished? — Quite the contrary. 

25014. They are usually children that would be 
wasted and emaciated by improper feeding? — Yes; 
particularly when they come to twelve or fourteen 
y° u begin to see them declining away. 

25015. They become ansamic?— Yes, and emaciated. 


25016. If children of that kind are exposed to infec- 
tion, naturally they will fall victims quite readily to 
the disease? — I should say so. 

25017. Do they sometimes give infants of tender age 
improper food such as tea? — Indeed they do. 

25018. Are mills substitutes used at the time in 
which milk is scarce? — No. They prefer separated 

milk to new milk. They will buy it before they buy 
anything else. 

25019. Because it is cheaper? — Yes. 

25020. What price is it vended at? — 1 don’t know. 

25021. Mr. O’Brien. — We were told 4d. a gallon by 
the last witness; a penny a quart, he said? — Yes. 

25022. The Chairman. — I suppose you don’t know 
anything about the use of separated milk yourself? — 
No; nor do I ever recommend it. 

25023. At all events, it may have some food value. 
Is it to be had in large quantities, or is it as scarce 
as new milk? — I think so, so far as I kuow. 

25024. Do the creameries send it in for sale? — 
Yes. 

25025. Or is it the owner of the dairy who sends his 
milk to the creamery? — Perhaps both. I know one 
case where the creameries send it. 

25026. What distance would it be sent in from the 
city? — From Dungarvan. 

25027. By rail?— Yes. 

25028. That would indicate that there is a fair 
volume of trade when it is found profitable to send it 
by rail? — Yes. 

25029. And it is vended in the city? — Yes, in the 
small shops. 

25030. I hope there is no attempt to substitute the 
separated milk for new milk? — I cannot say. 

25031. I take it that is a question that would come 
under the notice of the Food and Drugs Act Inspector? 
—Yes. 

25032. There is no emporium exclusively devoted to 
the sale of separated milk? — No. 

25033. It seems an element of danger and tempta- 
tion to have both sold in the one shop — the danger of 
one being substituted for the other? — Yes. 

25034. Have you a Babies’ Club in Waterford? — Not 
now. We did have one; but it was rather restricted. 
At present we have not one. 

25035. You did find it useful when it was in actual 
working order? — To a certain extent. 

25036. It was not under happy auspices for the. 
moment? — It was, but it was worked on a small scale. 

25037. Do you intend re-establishing it? — Probably. 
It was a private enterprise by one or two members of 
the Association. 

25038. You hope to establish it on an altered basis? 
— Yes. 

25039. Is there much poverty in this city? — I should 
say so. There is a tremendous amount of poverty. I 
think a good deal could be avoided. 

25040. Some of it is preventable?— Yes. Of course, 
in a town like Waterford, one does expect to have a 
good deal of casual employment. 

25041. And there would be periods of distress when 
there was no employment? — Quite right. 

25042. Lady Everard. — We have had evidence in 
one of the places we visited that they had a most 
flourishing Babies' Club. We had evidence that some 
little children absolutely did not know what the taste 
of milk was. At the Babies’ Club I am referring to, 
they gave the mothers a pint of milk daily, and the 
mothers only paid a penny a week for it. They had 
a day in the week for the, mothers, and they were 
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I don’t think so. I think they scarcely over got a 
really nourishing diet. 

25097. Talking of infants, in the first instance, do 
you think that they are properly looked after from 
the time their mothers cease nursing them; do you 
think they get a proper food? — I don’t think they get 
a sufficient allowance of food. The infant mortality 
is very high with us. 

25098. Would you be disposed to think that the fact 
of the children being ill-fed and badly developed would 
make them more susceptible to disease? — Yes. The 
physique of the school children is not up to what it 
ought to be. 

25099. And that is almost entirely due to the manner 
in which they are fed? — Yes. 

25100. Do you think tuberculosis might arise from 
malnutrition and improper feeding? — Yes. 

25101. You give that as your deliberate opinion? — 
Yes. It is to a great extent children that are ill-fed 
who are the first victims, and a great many children of a 
growing age are affected. 

25102. Miss McNeill. — Is there much glandular 
trouble in the city? — Not as much as in the past. 
There is a great improvement in that direction. 

25103. More than in other types? — Yes. I see a 

great amount of pulmonary and intestinal troubles. A 
few years ago our death-rate was 124 or 126 cases in 
the year, and it is only 82 to 85 now. That was four 
or five years ago. 

25104. Have you formed any opinion as to what 
caused the reduction? — The reduction is probably due 
to open air — the people having learned the value of 
open air and proper methods for feeding their children. 

25105. The Chairman. — Still a good deal remains 
to be done? — Yes, in the way of preventive treatment. 

25106. Do the mothers of children appreciate the 
value of milk as a food? — Not amongst the poor. 

25107. Although they may tell you that- they cannot 
afford to buy milk for their children, they may be giv- 
ing them some other food that in reality costs almost 
as much and produces much worse results? — Certainly. 

25108. That would indicate a want of appreciation of 
the value of milk? — I don’t think the poorer classes 
here understand the relative value of food. The milk 
comes in under the same rule as the rest, probably 
more so. 

25109. Miss McNeill. — There has been some atten- 
tion paid to that in the schools for the last few years? 
— I don't know. 

25110. The Chairman. — One does know quite well 
that when the family exchequer begins to run low 
towards the end of the week, and something has got 
to be curtailed, that in all probability the expenditure 
of milk is cut off?— It is cut off before tea or sugar. 

25111. Before things that they regard as more essen- 
tial, but which arc relatively of less value? — Yes. 

25112. Lady Evekard. — Has the veterinary surgeon 
ever reported cases of disease in places where milk 
was supplied? — You mean a tuberculous disease in 
people. 

25113. And other infectious disease? — I don’t think 
it comes under his duties. 

25114. In the general order it is stated that “if he 
ascertains that infectious disease exists in a dairy pre- 
mises, lie shall inform the Medical Officer of Health?’’ 
— I have known of no case in which that was done. 

25115. Have you had any case of typhoid directly 
traceable to milk?— I cannot say that. I am not in a 
position to say that. 

25116. You never had a case of a typhoid carrier? — 
No. 

25117. I take it that the Women’s National Health 
Association are doing a good deal of work in this 
C 6S ’ especiall y with re S ard tc the tuberculosis 


25118. And you find that th6 Jubilee Nurses are 
useful? — Yes. I think they are a great boon, and are 
doing a great deal of good amongst the poor people. 

25119. You think they are doing good as far as tuber- 
culosis is concerned? — Yes. Between their work and 
the work of the Women’s National Health Association, 

I think they are factors that have reduced tuber- 
culosis. 

25120. The children that are growing up are prob- 
ably instructing their elders? — Yes. There is no 

doubt that the Women’s National Health Association 
movement under Lady Aberdeen has been the prin- 
cipal cause in the improvement of the ventilation of 
houses. It has had a great effect with regard to open 
windows. 

25121. Do you find that the people feed their chil- 
dren on stirabout? — Not sufficiently. 

25122. Do they use baker’s bread? — Yes. I have 
always looked on the usual diet as bakers’ bread, 
black tea and sugar, and perhaps a little milk. 

25123. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — When you said 
that you suspected a few times that disease was com- 
municated by milk, I suppose the suspicion was not 
strong enough to induce you to report it to the sani- 
tary authority? — At the time I did suspect it things 
were in a rudimentary condition, and it would be 
impossible to take action. We had a large epidemic 
on at the time, but we had no machinery to improve 
the conditions. 

25124. Was it typhoid fever? — No, scarlet fever. 
25125. You did not suspect the milk so much as the 
people vending it? — It is hard to say. There has been 
a lot of carelessness in allowing children suffering 
from disease to go about the shops. 

25126. You believe that there is less of it now? — 
We have had much less fever. I am looking back to 
ten or thirteen years ago. 

25127. Do you find that in the past few years the 
sanitary condition of Waterford has improved? — I 
think so. 

25128. And that people are learning to keep their 
homes clean? — Yes. They arc advancing, but slowly. 

25129. Have you much of the tenement system in 
Waterford? — It is being steadily reduced. 

25130. And single, cottages substituted? — Yes. At 
the rate it is going on, it will be improved in the near 
future. There is no doubt that there is a general 
disposition for improvement in everything in the city. 

25131. Are the circumstances of the people better 
or worse than they used to be? — I don’t think they 
are any better. I think any improvement that is 
taking place is due to the better knowledge and the 
better management of their affairs. I don’t think they 
have any money to spare. 

25132. Where is the female labour employed — in the 
factories? — There is only one factory here that employs 
them. 

25133. Miss McNeill. — A good many of them work 
in the bacon stores? — A certain number, but not a 
very large number, but a greater number of them are 
employed in the Jute Spinning Factory. 

25134. Sir Stewart Woodhouse. — What the women 
get for their labour is not a very large item in the 
family budget? — Not in Waterford. 

25135. Miss McNeill. — Can you give any idea of 
the infant mortality rate in Waterford? — I cannot give 
it right off. I give it every year in my annual report. 
I know it has been something like 147. I cannot give 
you the exact figure. It is between 140 and 160. 

25186. Is there any special cause that you know 
for such a high rate? — Infantile diarrhoea in late years. 
We had a very large number of deaths. 

25137. The Chairman.— W ould that be due in any 
way to an impure milk supply?— I think it would be 
considerably due to the conditions of diet one way or 
another. 


Mr. Arthur J. Dobbyn, 
26138. The Chairman.— You are a practising 

veterinary surgeon, Mr. Dobbyn?— Yes. 

25139. And you also hold an appointment under the 
Corporation?— I do. 

,, 25 14°. Pimt of your duty is to inspect the dairies of 
the city?— Yes. 

25141. Are you also obliged under the terms of your 
appointment to inspect the shops where milk is vended ? 


M.R.C.V.S., examined. 

25142. In what condition do you find these shops? 

Kept clean. 

25143. Have you ever reported that an applicant for 
registration was unsuitable owing to the manner in 
which his premises were constructed or kept? — Yes; 
several times. 

25144. And these have been refused registration ? — 
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25145. Have you ever had reason to ask for power to 
prosecute milk vendors for breaches of the Order? — Yes. 

25146. And the Public Health Authority gave you 
power? — They did. 

25147. And with what result? — These people ceased 
to sell milk afterwards. 

25148. Did the magisterial bench mark their sense of 
the gravity of the offence by imposing a substantial 
penalty? — I cannot exactly say what the penalty was, 
but the owner of the shop ceased to sell milk after- 
wards. 

25149. He was put out of the trade? — Yes. 

25150. From what source do these small purveyors 
derive their supply? — From the cow-keepers within" the 
city, and also within No. 1 Rural District. 

25151. Milk is sent in by farmers residing in the 
surrounding districts and sold to the retailer, at whole- 
sale pri'ces, and they retail the milk at a profit? — Yes. 

25152. Do you make any inspection of the milk sold 
in these shops, to ascertain whether or not it is clean 
and properly handled? — I inspect the vessels but not 
the milk. 

25153. Have you ever undertaken prosecutions for 
dirty vessels? — No. The High Constable attends to 
that. 

25154. Would it be on your report that he would 
inspect these premikes in order to ascertain the con- 
ditions under which the milk is sold, or does he make 
an independent inspection? — He would make an 
independent inspection. I generally find the places 
clean and the persons also. 

25155. Do they generally keep the vessels clean in 
order to avoid contamination from dust and flies? — Yes; 
there are lids attached to the cans. 

25156. When the milk would be delivered for sale in 
the small emporiums, in what vessels would it be kept? 
—In tin vessels. 

25157. Are these vessels always covered? — Yes, 
generally. 

25158. Have you ever discovered any effort on the 
part of the vendors to evade supplying samples of 
milk? — No. 

25159. Have you ever found that they stored milk in 
the living part of the house? — No; their supply is very 
small. 

25160. And is it generally disposed of within a short 
time of its delivery? — Yes. 

i 25161. Is there milk available at any hour of the 
I day in these shops;? — No; only in the afternoon 
j principally. 

| 25162. Is it kept over-night? — As a rule, no. It gets 

I all sold out. 

| 25163. In what condition are the cows housed that 

! are kept in the city area? — They are in a fair condition. 
These are old cowsheds. 

25164. And all the alterations that could be carried 
out are done on your suggestion? — Yes, and they are 
kept in good order and in a sanitary state. 

25165. Are the people handling the milk cleanly in 
their habits? — Yes, they wash their hands. 

25166. Is provision made in all these premises for 
the washing of the hands? — No, not in the whole of 
them. 

25167. You don't insist on that? — It is hard to do it. 
_t 25168. Have you ever prosecuted them for not doing 

25169. Would your Public Health Authority approve 
of prosecutions for that purpose? — I cannot say. 

25170. At all events the fact remains that in some 
places no provision has been made for the washing 
1 of the hands, and you have taken no steps to enforce 
it?— No. 

25171. Have you found much difficulty in getting 
oow-keepers to make the alterations that you recom- 
mended?— No. 

25172. You find they are ready to comply with your 
recommendation? — Yes. 

25173. Have 'ou insisted on concrete floors? — In the 
places where the floors were bad we did what was 
suitable for them. 

25174. Is there proper drainage where there are cow- 

byres?— Yes. 

25175. Do you insist on the provision about air-space, 
“ght and ventilation? — We get them to do the best 
they can according to the structure. 

25176. Have you ever ordered a place to he closed 
•or the keeping of cows owing to its unsuitability? — No. 

2ul77. Has the application of the Order ever com- 
pelled any dairyman to go out of the trade? — Not that 
1 am aware of. 
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25178. As regards the condition of the cows, do you 
inspect them to ascertain whether or not they are in 
a healthy condition? — Yes. 

25179. What is the condition in which you find them 
as a rule? — Healthy. 

25189, Free from tuberculous affections? — Yes. 

25181. Have you ever suspected any of them to be 
suffering from tuberculous affection? — No. 

25182. Not one? — No. 

25183. In your experience of how many years? — 

There was one about two-and-a-half years ago.* 

25184. Your appointment under the Order is only a 
recent one? — Yes, and then the cows were not examined 
until recently. 

25185. Were they examined at all under your new 
appointment? — Yes, a number of them. 

25186. Were they on grass at the time or confined to 
the byres? — In the byres. 

25187. Generally speaking, do you find the condition 
of their health satisfactory? — lee, except one. She 
was isolated under my orders, and there was nothing 
serious. 

25188. Did you apply the tuberculin test? — No. 

25189. Are you in favour of it in suspicious cases? — 

Yes. 

25190. What is your experience with regard to it? — 

It is reliable if carried out under proper conditions by 
a professional man. 

25191. One must always premise if an experiment of 
this kind is to get a fair trial it should be carried out 
under professional supervision, and that all the details 
are attended to? — Yes. 

25192. Did you find that it was a reliable indication 
of the conditions that were discovered on a post mortem 
examination? — Yes. 

25193. Have you known eases where the animal 
reacted, and on post mortem examination no tuber- 
culous lesions were found? — No. 

25194. Have you ever found, on the contrary, when 
an animal did not react, that on the post mortem 
examination it was found to contain tuberculosis? — No. 

25195. So that your experience has led you to believe 
that the application of the test, when carefully and 
scientifically carried out, is a reliable indication of the 
health of the animal? — Yes. 

25196. Have you any experience as to the milk- 
yielding quality of the cows?— No, I have not. 

25197. Have you formed any opinion as to whether 
or not the cow of the present generation is as good 
a dairy servant as the -'cow that was in existence fifteen 
years ago? — No ; I don’t think it is anything like it. 

25198. Have you formed any opinion as to the causes 
that led up to that? — The breed of the good cows ha3 
left the country. 

25199. You think there is a degeneration in the breed 
of cows? — Yes. 

25200. To what do you attribute that? — There is such 
a demand for them that they are going out of the 
country. 

25201. I take it that your opinion is that the better 
class cows are exported? — Yes. 

25202. And that the more weedy specimens are left 
behind? — Yes. 

25203. Is it financial temptation that Induced the 
farmers to part with them? — Yes. 

25204. Do they think they can get as good results 
from the dairy point of view from a second-class animal 
as from a first-class one? — Yes, but I don’t think it is 
successful. 

25205. I take it you have experience outside the city? 

— Yes, I am Inspector in No. 1 and No. 2 Rural Districts 
as well. 

25206. I would be glad to know what precautions are 
taken by the Rural Council for the enforcement of the 
provisions of the Order? — The occupiers have all been 
served with notices to comply with the Order. 

25207. What officers have been appointed, in the first 
instance, by the Rural Council? — The Sanitary Officers. 

25208. They have been constituted Dairy Inspectors? 

—Yes. 

25209. And what duties do they discharge under that 
head? — AH duties connected with the cow-sheds. 

25210. And the conditions under which the milk and 
the various operations in connection with it are under- 
taken? — Yes. 

25211. You have no responsibility in that regard in 
the Rural District? — No. 

25212. But you make an inspection of the cows 
yourself? — Yes. 
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25213. How long have, you been doing that? — Only 
lately. My appointment was only recently made. 

25214. Even in the Rural District no veterinary 
offieer has been working under the provisions of the 
Order? — Not until about a year and nine months ago. 
We tried to get structural alterations carried out. 

25215. How far did you find the owners of the various 
farms in which dairying is carried on were willing to 
co-operate with you? — They were very willihg to 
co-operate so long as you did not ask them to do too 

25216. You must gild the pill and begin in a small 
way, and get from smaller to greater? — Yes, that is 
what is principally going on at the present time. 

25217. So that they need diplomatic handling from 
the officer in order to induce them to carry out the 
provisions necessary to make the byres sanitary and 
suitable? — Yes. We are getting more into form every 
day. 

25218. Is dairying largely .carried on in this Rural 
District? — It is. 

25219. To what purpose is the milk devoted? — It is 
sent to the creamery. 

25220. Are there many creameries in this district? — 

A great many in No. 2.' That is County Kilkenny. 

25221. Do you make any inspection of these 
creameries? — No. I have not got to the creameries yet, 
25222. Do you propose getting to them? — Yes. 

25223. Do you think the terms' of your appointment 
would enable you to make an inspection of these 
creameries? — I don’t know. There are so many to be 
looked after, and the poor salary I receive is not an 
encouragement. 

25224. Talking generally of the cows in the Rural 
District, is their health satisfactory? — Yes. 

25225. Do you find many doubtful cases amongst 
them? — The average of tuberculosis for the last three 
years is forty per cent. 

25226. That would be a very high average. When 
you say forty per cent., do you mean that forty per 
cent, of the cows which are supplying the dairies in 
this district are. tuberculous? — These are not all dairy 
cows. I was taking one with another, and include the 
young stock. 

25227. Of course, that might be very interesting from 
the general health point of view, but the Milk Com- 
mission is more immediately concerned with the dairy 
stock? — I cannot say the number of dairy cows affected. 

.25228. Is the number of dairy cows relatively greater 
or relatively less than the number of young stock? — 
The dairy , cows are less. 

25229. Can you attribute that to any cause? — No. 
25230. Would young stock be more liable to tuber- 
culosis? — They are fed on separated milk. 

25281. You think it is not a good food, and that in 
consequence of being improperly fed a great number of 
them develop tuberculous affections? — Yes. The rearing 
of the calves in this country is different altogether from 
what it was before the creameries were established. 

25232. Is there any effort made by the raisers of 
stock to restore the fat that has been extracted from 
the separated milk? — In some places they put in some 
kind of condiment. They are getting more enlightened 
for the last year or so. They use oatmeal, and give it 
instead of the condiment, and are getting better results. 

25233. Are the creameries kept going in the winter 
season as well as in the summer? — No. 

25234. How far is winter dairying carried out in this 
district of which you are speaking; is there any supply 
going to the creameries in the winter? — No. 

25235. The creameries are closed? — Yes. 

25236. And no trade is carried on? — No. 

25237. Over what period of the year would that 
extend? — I cannot exactly say. I don’t think the 
creameries re-open until about May. 

25238. And they are closed from Christmas? — About 
that, 

25239. Is there any change in your experience of the 
country with regard to winter dairying; is it more or 
less plentiful than it was? — I think it is on the increase. 

25240. But it has not yet reached any considerable 
volume? — No. 

25241. Has any effort been made by the farmers to 
grow catch-crops for the winter feeding of their cows — 
such crops as rye and rape and hardy greens? — No. 

25242. It is quite possible to increase the food supply 
by growing catch-crops for a very small capital expen- 
diture of money and for a very small expenditure of 


labour, if the farmer would only embark on the 
enterprise. Do you know if the Agricultural Instructors 
give any advice to" farmers on that particular subject? — 

I cannot say. I think there have been lectures in the 
different places about. 

25243. Have winter classes been carried on in this 
county for the instruction of farmers'' sons? — I cannot 
say. 

25244. I would like to turn back to that question as 
to the number of affected animals in the dairy herds? — 

I was talking of the whole stock. 

25245. Forty per cent, would seem to be a large 
proportion to be affected by tuberculous disease? — 
There were more than that years ago. 

25246. What form of infection do they suffer from; 
would these be individual cows that would have 
developed clinical symptoms? — They would be what 
would be known in the country as “ piners.” 

25247. “ Pining” may also arise from other causes, 
6uch as diseased liver? — Yes, that would be possible, but 
I am speaking of post mortem results. 

25248. That would be most conclusive of all evidence? 
—Yes. 

25249. Is it a common thing for the dairy farmers 
of Kilkenny or Waterford to have post mortem 
examinations of animals that died under suspicious 
circumstances? — It used to be, but the animals are 
removed now into the knacker's place, and that is where 
the post mortem examination takes place. 

25250. Are they taken alive? — Some alive, and some 
dead. I am asked to inspect the animal, and it is very 
little trouble to run up and down there. You have double 
the facilities now that you used to have. It entails 
less trouble having the post mortem examination there. 

25251. And the consequence is that you have a clearer 
and more definite knowledge of the cause of death than 
would otherwise have been available? — Yes. 

25252. Are you often called on to treat these animals? 
— Yes ; I have an extensive practice. I am Inspector 
also for Kilkenny and Wexford in the New Ross division. 

25253. Would you be good enough to tell us what 
steps have been taken by the New Ross Council to 
enforce the provisions of the Order? — I have not been 
appointed for that. 

25254. What appointment do you hold in the New 
Ross district? — Under the Contagious Diseases Animals 
Act. I am appointed for thirty years. 

25255. What duties are you called on to perform? — 
In connection with contagious disease. 

25256. It is only in case of an outbreak of disease 
that you would he called on to inspect? — Yes. 

25257. Do you find that the same conditions which 
obtain in Waterford and Kilkenny are also present in 
Wexford? — Yes. 

25268. And would you consider that the number of 
tuberculous animals is as high as in the other counties? 
— No, it is different altogether. 

25259. What is the cause of the difference? — The 
breeding and feeding and rearing of the cattle. 

25260. Is Wexford a dairying county? — No. 

25261. Is it a county in which creameries are largely 
used? — I don't know of any creameries at all. 

25262. And would you attribute the improved health 
of the^ cattle in Wexford, as compared with the adjoining 
counties, to the fact that the young stock are not raised 
on separated milk? — Yes. 

25263. And your observations are sufficiently keen 
and general to enable you to make that statement? — 
Yes. Wherever you have a creamery you have disease. 

25264. You associate the presence of the two evils?— 
Yes. 

25265. And you believe one is consequent on the 
other? — Yes. 

25266. With regard to the animals supplying milk to 
the creameries where creameries exist, have you ever 
been obliged to say to a farmer that you thought such 
an animal was suspicious, and that you thought her 
milk ought not to be sent to the - creamery? — If they 
see anything wrong they acquaint me, very often, and 
I tell them what to do. I have often to go and inspect 
the cows and treat them, and if I see anything dangerous 
I tell them what to do; but as a rule they are very 
careful in that respect. 

25267. Are we to understand from you, when you. 
speak of such a high percentage of tuberculous animals 
in the district, that a certain proportion which are so 
affected have their milk sent to creameries? — It comes 
from the very district. 

25268. The milk is sent from the very district in 
which you found these tuberculous anirpals to exist?— 
Yes. 
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25269. The only inference is that the milk of tuber- 
culous cows is going into these creameries? — It is quite 
possible. 

25270. If you have reason to suspect that an animal 
is suffering from tuberculous affection, do you suspend 
that animal’s milk, or do you compel the owner to 
suspend it? — I caution him — tell him what to do. 

25271. What are we to understand by the word 
"caution”?— The animal is isolated and the milk is 
not used for the creamery or for any human, subjects 
on the farm. 

25272. What guarantee have you that that is done? — 
I have none. 

25273. None at all? — No. 

25274. It remains with the conscience of the owner 
of the beast as to whether or not he will contaminate 
the countryside, and expose them to the danger of 
contracting a deadly malady, by sending his milk into 
a creamery, where the separated milk will be sent back 
to his neighbour as well as to himself, and fed to 
calves likely to develop the disease, and spread it 
amongst persons who would consume the butter or 
drink the separated milk. Is any vigilance exercised 
by the creamery manager himself that the milk they 
are getting is coming from a healthy stock? — I am not 
aware. 

25275. Do they ever report to you that they find milk 
coming from a certain farm is suspicious? — No. They 
generally send on the milk for analysis to Sit Charles 
Cameron. 

25276. Is it tested for the presence of the germs of 
tuberculosis? — I should say so. 

25277. Does Sir Charles Cameron undertake bacterio- 
logical examinations of milk? — I think so. 

25278. I don't think so? — It is Professor McWeeney, 
perhaps, who makes the analysis. 

26279. When you get an acute case in these herds, 
what action is taken in regard to that. You talk of 
the animal that is isolated and whose milk is prohibited. 
What -is the ultimate end of that animal? — It goes to 
the “knacker.” 

2528G. Does it go under supervision? — The man goes 
out and destroys it. 

25281. Miss McNeill. — What happens to the flesh? 
—It is cremated and used for manure. 

25282. The Chairman. — Is there any possibility of 
that animal being sent into another district? — I don't 
think it would be. 

25283. Have you ever ordered the slaughter of these 
animals compulsorily? — The owners don’t get- com- 
pensation. 

25284. Why — the Urban Council are empowered to 
give compensation? — The Council have not ordered it. 

25285. The Council understand that they are entitled 
to give compensation? — I mean No. 1 and No. 2 Dis- 
tricts. We have received orders from the city, but not 
from No. 1 and No. 2 Districts. 

25286. Have you ever carried out the slaughter of an 
animal in i.l>« .--t 
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25295. Do you think that is wise ?— No. 

25296. You think it is very unwise? — Yes. 

25297. Do you find animals of all ages suffering from 
tuberculous affection? — Yes. 

25298. From the three or six months’ old calf to the 
old cow? — Yes. 

- 25299. Have the Rural Council in No. 1 and No. 2 
Districts ever considered the wisdom of paying com- 
pensation to the owners of animals whose slaughter may 
be ordered by you? — No. 

26300. Do they know that they have power to do 
so?— That is another thing. They have never given 
me instructions. 

25301. Nor have you ever inquired from them whether 

it was their desire to have the Order carried out rigidly, 
and have its provisions enforced to the degree of 
slaughtering an animal ? — No. 

25302. Do you attribute the dissemination of this 
disease very largely to the bringing up of the animals 
on separated milk? — Yes. 

25303. And not alone from the fact that it is an unfit 
food in itself, but also from the danger that might arise 
from the drinking in of the germs of the disease which 
are disseminated from the creamery milk? — Yes. 

25304. That- would seem to indicate a state of things 
which is distinctly undesirable and a grave menace to 
the public health? — -When you get the cowsheds into 
order,, then the cattle will have to be looked to and 
examined, and some of them tested, and then thev 
may be willing to pay compensation, but that compensa- 
tion will come out of the rates, and the Council are 
not very anxious to do it. 

25805. One can quite understand that the local 
authority would not be anxious in the least degree to 
take any action that would not seem to be necessary 
for the protection of the public interest, but surely the 
protection of the public interest and the safeguarding 
of this particular trade, are sufficient to warrant them 
m taxing toe ratepayers to ensure that toe cows 
supplying milk will be healthy, and to ensure that their 
own young stock will grow up a healthy stock?— Yes. 

25306. But up to toe present that aspect of the 
question does not trouble them? — No. 

25307. Do toe. cow-keepers complain of toe loss they 
have sustained from this malady? — Yes. 

25308. What I would complain of most of all is their 
own want of intelligence in safeguarding their own 
interests and the public health. 

Lady Everard. — Are there many pre mium bulls in- 
this district? — Very few. They don’t approve of them. 

25309. The Chairman. — They are not toe cause of 
introducing the disease? — No. 

. 25310. Lady Everard.— Does the County Committee 
insist on the tuberculin test being applied to toe 
premium bulls?— They are tested in Dublin. 

25311. Your County Committee do insist? — Yes. 

25312. The Chairman.— If they are bought in Dublin, 
does your Committee insist that before that bull is 
granted a premium he must be subjected to toe test?— 

I don’t know whether it is toe County Committee that 
insist on toe test being applied. 

25318. Unless the County Committee insist on the 
test being applied before granting premiums no other 
body does? — Most of toe premium bulls that I know of 
have been tested, or else toe farmer would not have 


toe city? — No; it is only lately the appoint- 
ment was made. 

25287. Would you have any hesitation in ordering 
the slaughter of an animal that you really thought was 
a danger to toe public health? — -No. 

25288. Part V. of toe Order states that the Council 
have the power, on the report of their veterinary 
inspector, to slaughter any animal found to be suffering 
from tuberculosis of the udder, and that particulars’ 
ate to be furnished to toe Department of Agriculture. 

Have you ever carried out that provision? — Yes. 

25289. And what was the result? — The owner would 
not have the animal slaughtered. He would let it 
*«ain on and give it a chance. 

-5290. A chance of disseminating the disease? — The 
“SSg,™m be tool-tfl. 25817. The Chairman. — Do you happen to know 

tl, ink i. ? ut J™ ” ih **“ beat isolation, don't you whether the separated milk in these creamery districts 
11 18 extremely unwise to keep an animal like is used for human use? T • - 


25314. It seems that toe farmer is unduly cautious 
cm one side and absolutely incautious on another?— Yes. 


h 2& ^- e , ineisfcs 0,1 the buU faein E from any 


25316. Lady Everahd. — D o you inspect creameries? 


the 


on to the very end?— Yes. 
25292. And are the farmers 


doors of houses. 


—I see them selling it at the 


dense as not to realise 


enormous risk they are running, and toe enormous 


to themselves, in keeping these animals? — They 
*fre improving in that respect of late. 

It would seem that the conditions prevailing 
M the present time Ww. 


25318. Do you mean shopkeepers in the smalL' towns 
and villages? — Yes. 


8t the present time leave very much to be improved 
upon. Do the farmers themselves form an i n tell i wen t. 


pon. Do toe farmers themselves form an intelligent 
hea of toe ailments from which their stock are 
uttering? — A good many of them are very good judges. 


Notwithstanding their judgment, they keep 

nese animals on their premises long after the period 
a >> you would regard them as hopeless? — Yes. 


25319. And is creamery milk sold there?— Yes. 

25320. And sold to toe poor? — Yes. 

25321. I am not surprised that the tuberculosis death- 
rate is high. 

Lady Evebard. — We had evidence that a lar»e 
amount of separated milk is sold in Waterford? Yes° 

25322. Sir Stewart Woodhohse. — Does toe greater 

part of toe milk come from toe rural district? There 

is a great deal produced in the city. There a 
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about eighty cows, and sometimes a hundred cows, .in 
the city, and there is a lot of the milk that comes m 
from No. 1 District. . . „ 

25323. There are no creameries to No. 1 District/ — 
None close to Waterford. , 

25324. Is the proportion of tuberculously affected 
animals as great in No. 1 as in No. 2 District?. — No. 1 
is larger. , 

25325. You would not say there is much difference 
in the matter of tuberculosis? — I would put the two 
together. 

25326. Mr. O'Brien. — You say from eighty to a 
hundred cows are kept in the city?— Yes; they belong 
to cow-keepers. They milk the cows and distribute the 
milk afterwards. 

25327. They take it round?— Yes. 

25328. They don’t keep a Bhop?— No; they are cow- 
keepers. 

25329. Have you had the milk analysed for tubercle? 
— ] No. 

25330. You have not the power, I suppose, to do so? 
— The High Constable takes the samples and sends them 
to Dublin. 

25331. The Chairman. — The High Constable is a city 
officer? — Yes. 

25332. Mr. O'Brien. — There is separated milk coming 
from the creamery districts, and according to you there 
is rather a high rate of tuberculosis amongst cows; the 
question is whether it would not be worth while to 
have the separated milk coming into the town tested 
for tubercle? — I understand what you mean. 

25333. But that has not been done? — No. 

25334. Have you come across in the town any cases 
of cows obviously tuberculous? — No. 

25335. In the rural district you have? — Yes. 

25336. Openly tuberculous — with open sores? — Yes. 

25337, Do you come across tuberculous udders? — No. 

26338. When you find animals affected you have them 
isolated? — Yes. 

25339. And inspected? — Yes, and the owners 

cautioned about using the milk. 

25340. And then somebody kills them? — Yes, the 
knacker comes in for the animal. 

25341. Lady Evkrard. — The animal’s flesh is not 
made into sausages? — No, it is made into manure, like 
in O’Keefe’s of Dublin. 

25342. The Chairman. — You would have knowledge 
of these localities previous to the introduction of the 
creameries ? — Yes. 

25343. Do you honestly believe that the. health of 
the cattle of to-day is more unsatisfactory than it was 
previous to the introduction and the spread of the 


creameries? — I remember, in my father’s time and my 
brother’s time, and I am qualified for over thirty-two 
years, and I never had anything like the disease we 
had since the creameries were introduced. 

25344. You are making the statement that previous 
to the introduction of the creameries disease was not so 
general? — Yes. 

25345. You are making it as a result of your 
experience? — Yes. 

25346. Mr. O’Brien. — Are these proprietary creameries 
or co-operative creameries, or are they mixed? — Mixed. 
Young stock are not like what they used to be in 
appearance. 

25347. Naturally the cows that are reared from stock 
of that kind must have deteriorated in constitutional 
qualities? — Yes. 

25348. Have you any knowledge of the milk-yield of 
the cows? — No. 

25349. No one keeps milk records in this locality? — I 
don't think so. 

25350. The inspection of milk does not come under 
you? — No. 

25351. The Chairman. — Does any authority take 
samples of the milk sent to the creamery to ascertain 
its bacteriological condition? — The creamery send 
samples away themselves. The creamery manager does 
that for his own information, but the outside public 
does not know the result. 

25352. Have you ever heard of a creamery manager 
refusing to accept milk from a certain herd? — Well, I 
have heard that if the milk is not brought in a certain 
condition they would not take it. 

25353. Have you ever heard of a creamery manager 
refusing to take any milk from a certain farm, con. 
sequent on his belief that the cows supplying the milk 
were not healthy?— No. 

25354. And the only cause that would lead up to the 
refusal would be having the milk sent in in an unclean 
condition, or having it sent in irregularly? — Yes. 

25355. That is the only precaution that is taken as 
far as you know by creamery managers in order to 
ensure that the milk they manufacture into butter is 
pure and healthy? — That is all. 

25356. Lady Everard.— If a creamery refused the 
milk would another creamery take it — are they so near 
together? — Yes. 

25357. We have had evidence of that before in two 
or three places ? — Yes. 

Mr. O'Bribn. — That would be where the creameries 
are close together. 


The Commission then adjourned till the 15 th July. 


FORTY-FIFTH DAY.— -MONDAY, 15th JULY, 1912. 

The Commissioners resumed their Sittings at the City Hall, Waterford, at 10.30 fl.to. 

Present:— P. J. O’Neill, Esq. (Chairman); Lady Everabd; Miss Margaret McNeill; Sir 
Stewart Woodhouse, m.d. ; and Dermod O’Brien, Esq. 

S. W. Strange, Esq., Secretary. 


Mr. Michael Grant examined. 


25358. The Chairman.— I understand, Mr. Grant, you 
act as Food and Drugs Act Inspector for the Public 
Health Committee of the Waterford Corporation? — 
Yes, sir, 

25359. And part of your duty in connection with this 
office would be the taking of samples of milk and 
submitting them for analysis? — Yes. 

25360. Do you sample the milk that is brought into 
ihe city as well as the milk that is raised iu. the city? — 
Yes; I meet jt on the way into the city. 

25361. What number of samples have you taken 
since the 1st of January of this year? — From the 1st 


July, 19il, to June 30fch, 1912, I took 188 samples of 
new 'milk and 15 samples of skimmed milk, and 
Sergeant Malone, R.I.C., who is also appointed by the 
Public Health Committee, took 27 samples of new milk, 
making a total of 165 samples of new milk. 

25362. The City Analyst is, I understand, Sir Charles 
Cameron? — Yes. 

25363. And these samples are forwarded to him for 
analysis? — Yes. 

25364. In how many cases were the samples found to 
oe adulterated? — In four cases of new milk. I will 
allude only to the new milk at present. 
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25365. Were prosecutions undertaken with regard to 
these four cases in which the samples were certified to 
be adulterated? — Yes. 

25366. With what result? — The parties were fined in 
three eases, and the fourth case is pending. 

25367. What were the amounts of the fines? — The 
total amount of the fines in the three cases was £3 19s. 

25368. Will you be good enough to tell the Com- 
mission to what extent the samples were adulterated ? — 
There was one of the samples with 25 per cent., and 
another with 14 per cent., and a third with 16 per 
cent., of added water. 

25369. These were proportions not be despised? — 
Quite so. 

25870. And the result was that fines amounting to 
£3 19s. were imposed in three cases? — Yes. 

25371. Were these milk vendors ever summoned 
before? — Yes. 

25372. What I want to get from you would be the 
measure of the local justices’ estimate of the 
■criminality of the person who had been fined on another 
occasion. Could you tell us what was the amount of 
the individual fines in each case? — Last February there 
was one person fined 10s. 6d., and 2s. ordinary costs, 
and 10s. 6d. the costs of analysis, making a total of 
28s. in all. 

25373. Is the cost of analysing included in the 
£3 19s.?— Yes. 

25374. Can you tell what percentage of added water 
was in the milk for which a fine of 10s. 6d. was 
imposed? — I cannot from memory, but I can produce 
the record later on. 

25875. Tell us about the second case in which a fine 
was imposed? — On the 2nd February there were two 
cases; one person was fined 10s. 6d., 2s. ordinary costs, 
and 10s. 6d. the costs of the analyst's certificate, and I 
think there was 6s. 6d. car-hire, making 29s. 6d. 
altogether. 

25376. Was that a case in which the vendor had been 
previously summoned? — I cannot tell you from memory 
which case it was that the vendor had been fined 
previously. 

25377. Would not the amount of the fine tell you? — 
No. 

25378. That is the point I am most interested in. I 
wanted to know how far the magistrates considered the 
fact of the vendor havfng been prosecuted on a former 
occasion aggravated the offence with which he was 
•charged? — I think the person was fined more. 

25379-80. We will give you an opportunity of getting 
the figures by-and-bye. If you discovered that a certain 
vendor had been certified to be supplying milk that 
was adulterated, would that stimulate your activity in 
procuring further samples of his milk?— Yes. 

25381. When a vendor has been discovered 
adulterating milk, you are more suspicious of him and 
you pay more attention to his deliveries? — Yes. 

25382. And you have taken samples since and they 
have been certified pure? — Yes. 

25383. That is a hopeful sign. Do you make any 
inspection for the purpose of ascertaining whether or 
not the vessels in which the milk is conveyed are in 
a cleanly condition? — Well, if I saw anything wrong 
I caution them about it. I had one prosecution for 
a dirty churn, and the result was a fine of 6d. and costs. 

25384. That does not seem a prohibitive penalty to 
impose? — No. 

25385. In your opinion would you consider it 
adequate? — No, I would not. 

25386. Did the fine have any effect on the general 
condition in which the milk was supplied? — Yes, it had 
an effect. 

25387. And a beneficial effect? — Yes. 

25388. Does much obloquy attach to public 
prosecutions in this city? — Oh, yes. 

25889. And the vendors are particularly cautious not 
to commit any offence that would bring them within 
the power of the law? — They are, sir. 

25390. Have you ever known a vendor to be 
■summoned more than twice for an offence? — No. 

25391. I don’t mean this year or last year, but in 
your general administration? — No ; I never had a third 
prosecution against the same person. 

25892. Speaking generally, what would be the con- 
dition of the milt sold in the city from the point of 
view of cleanliness ?— It is up to a very fair average 
cf cleanliness. 

25393. And the vessels are kept in fairly good con- 
dition?— Yes. 

25394. Are the persons in charge of the milk careful 
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in preserving it from contamination from dust? — Yes. 

25395. We heard that there was a milk market, or 
a portion of the city which was regarded as a milk 
market 2 — Yea. 

25396. When the milk is exposed in these places is 
it in covered vessels? — Yes ; in churns. 

25397. Are these churns kept closed in order to pro- 
.tect the milk from contamination? — Not while they 
are there, because they are continually measuring out 
the milk. They dip the measure into the churn. 

25398. Is that suspended from a long handle, or do 
they also give their arms a bath? — Yes. 

25399. And, I suppose, the hands would not always 
be scrupulously clean? — I would not say they would be. 

25400. They don’t use a tin handle? — There is a tin 
handle, too, but it is short — eight or ten inches long. 

25401. That would save contact with the milk if the 
person selling it so desired. Is skim milk sold in the 
city? — Yes. 

25402. And when you say skim milk is sold, are 
we to understand that you mean separated milk from 
the creamery? — Yes; it is separated milk from the 
creamery. 

25403. Do many creameries send in separated milk to 
the eity? — Yes. 

25404. A good number of them? — I would say about 
four. 

25405. Is that separated milk sent in by the 
Creamery Company or by the persons who are suppliers 
to the creamery? — It is sent down here by the 
Dungarvan Creamery in one instance. 

25406. And sent on to the market here? — The parties 
themselves have to send to the railway station for it. 

25407. .And there are milk vendors who get a supply 
of milk from the Dungarvan Creamery? — Yes. 

25408. Is any inspection made of that separated 
milk? — No. 

25409. None whatever? — None whatever. 

20410. Why — is it regarded as perfect? — Do you 
mean if an analysis is taken of it? 

25411. I mean is there any inspection made of the 
separated milk? — There is no inspection made of the 
milk. 

25412. There is no inspection made to ascertain 
whether it is in a clean condition when offered for 
sale? — Unless, when I am taking samples, I call their 
attention to it. 

25413. Do you ever send samples of separated milk 
for analysis? — I do. 

25414. What standard is fixed for the purity of 
separated milk? — That I cannot say. 

25415. What would the analyst’s certificate say?— 

That it was adulterated with a certain percentage of 
water. 

25416. Separated milk? — Yes. 

25417. And have you had a certificate stating that 
. separated milk was diluted with water? — I have, sir, 

— skim milk; that is what the churn is labelled. 

25418. I want to be perfectly clear on this point, 
because I do establish a difference between what is- 
. called skim milk and separated milk. Separated milk 
would be milk that has passed through machinery in 
the creamery for the purpose of extracting the butter 
fat. Skim milk would be milk which is set in the 
farmer's home, from which the cream would be 
skimmed, when it had been set for a certain period. Are 
you speaking now of separated milk or of skim milk? 

— When I take a sample of milk I ask what the churn 
is labelled, and they tell me it is skim milk, and I 
send that sample off labelled as skim milk, no matter 
where it comes from — whether it is creamery or 
whether it is skim milk. 

25419. And have you instituted prosecutions on the 
certificates sent you in regard to the separated milk? 

— Yes. 

25420. With what results? — The parties weie fined. 

25421. Was it the person who was vending or the 
person who sent it in? — The person selling it. I can- 
not go outside the borough. 

25422. What fines were imposed in these cases? — 

On the 14th February, 1912, one person was fined Is., 

28. costs, and 10s. 6d. cost of analyst’s certificate, 
making a total of 13s. 6d. On the 28th February, 

1912, there were two cases, and in each case the 
persons were fined 2s. 6d-., 2s. ordinary costs, and 
10s. 6d. the cost of the analyst’s certificate^ making a 
-total of 156, each. On the 12th March there were two 
■cases, and the parties were fined Is. and 2s. costs. 

No- portion of the analyst’s certificate was allowed 
in these two cases. 
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.'Mr. Miqbajel ' Ghant. — 16 th July, 1013. 

25423. When you are looking up your documents,. I 
would he very much obliged if you could procure a 
certificate in regard to the separated milk? — Yes. 

25424. In the milk market is there an ample supply 
available at all periods of the year? — I would not say 
so. 

25425. Have you ever known poor people who were 
not able to procure milk in the market when they go 
there and buy? — I could not say so. I know there is 
a great scarcity of milk during the months, say, of 
January and February. 

25426. Is separated milk offered for sale during these 
months? — Very little; I would say about 300 gallons 
a day. 

25427. And what is the complement offered for sale 
at the present moment? — Say from 800 to 900 gallons 
a day. 

25428. Mr. O'Brien. — That is separated milk? — Yes. 

25429. The Chairman. — For what purpose is that 
milk used? — It is used largely for pig feeding here. 

25430. In the city? — Yes. 

25431. Is it used for home consumption? — Yes. 

25432. Is it given to babies? — I would not say so. 

25433. Is it given to the children of the poorer 
classes with porridge or with food? — It might in that 
way. 

25434. But you don’t think it is given to a baby 
under twelve months old? — No. 

25435. Do the people realise that the milk is deprived 
of its butter fat? — I cannot say that. 

25436. "What is the price? — About one penny a 
quart. 

25437. And the ordinary new milk is sold at 2d. a 
quart? — Yes, in summer, and 3d. in winter. 

25438. Does the creamery milk go up in price in 
the winter months? — Yes. 

25489. To what extent? — By about $d. per quart. 

25440. Is a large proportion of the separated milk 
used for the feeding of pigs and calves? — Yes. There 
is not much calf-feeding in the. city. It is used for 
pig-feeding principally. 

25441. Have you ever heard any complaints about 
separated milk going bad if it is kept a little while in 
the homes of the poor? — No. 

25442. Are you familiar with the taste of it your- 
self? — Yes. 

25443. Is it agreeable to take? — Yes. 

25444. Have you ever found it in a condition that 
it would be disagreeable to the palate? — No 

25445. Because we have heard statements made that 
after a certain period this separated milk changes its 
character, and the process of the putrefaction is set 
up? — If it was a couple of days old it would. 

25446. Have you heard it stated that after a couple 
of hours its character changes to such an extent that 
it becomes unpalatable? — No. 

25447. Nor have you ever heard any of the pro- 
ducers complaining that it went bad with them, and 
that it was unsuitable for consumption? — No. It is 

. sold every day. 

25448. Does it only come into the city in the morn- 
ing? — Yes. 

25449. None comes in in the evening? — No. 

25450. Is there a supply of new milk sent in in the 
evening? — Yes. 

25451. Do the poor people who buy the separated 
milk also buy some new milk? — Yes. 

25452. But in very limited quantities? — Yes ; they 
cannot, afford to buy; they could do that if they had 
the money to purchase it. 

25453. You believe that they hardly get a sufficient 
quantity of milk diet for their children? — I do. 

25454. And you attribute that to their inability to 
buy the milk at the current price? — Yes. 

25455. The prices in Waterford axe much lower than 
in other places where the Commission has been 
sitting? — Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. — B ut the price of separated milk is 
higher. 

25456. Miss McNeill. — Are you sure about the price 
of separated milk? — It is about Id. a quart in summer 
and 1-Jd. a quart in the winter. 

25457. Mr. O’Brien. — In Belfast it was 2d. a gallon. 
The separated milk which is bought by the poor people 
here is much higher in price; their milk substitute is 
higher here than in other places, though the milk is 
cheaper than in other centres? — Yes. 

25458. The Chairman. — It is obvious that there is a 
trade here in separated milk quite different from what 
we have met with elsewhere. Does all the separated 


milk offered for -sale in the milk market come from 
Waterford County? — Yes, and the city. 

25459. None comes from Kilkenny? — Yes. 

. 25460. None of the new milk comes from the County 
Kilkenny? — Not much. 

25461. Is any new milk sent in by train to Water- 
ford? — I don’ttniuk so. 

25462. And the whole milk delivered and consumed 
in the city is’ raised within driving distance of it, or 
in the city itself? — Yes. 

25463. Say from four to six statute miles? — Yes. 

25464. And it comes in from the surrounding dis- 
tricts regardless of the county, whether it is Kilkenny 
or Waterford? — Yes. 

25465. Mr. O’Brien. — Is there an early train coming 
in from the milk district that could bring in new milk 
in the morning; wliat is the first train in here? — The 
skim milk comes in about 10 o’clock. 

25466. Is there any train arriving about 7 o’clock 
in the morning from anywhere? — No. 

25467. So that the new milk could not be brought 
in in time in the morning? — No. 

25468. The Chairman. — The Public Health Authority 
in Waterford has never felt any desire to go out into 
the country districts for the purpose of ascertaining, 
the conditions under which the milk consumed in the 
city is produced? — No, sir. We have- no jurisdiction 
outside the borough. 

25469. But what I want to know is this, have you 
ever heard it spoken of as a grievance by the Com- 
mittee. that they had not the right to go into whatever 
district milk is raised for consumption in Waterford 
City to ascertain the conditions under which the milk 
is produced? — I never heard the question raised. 

25470. Do you think it would be a proper power to 
confer on a local authority? — I think it would be very 
good. 

25471. Is registration in the city rigidly enforced? — 
Yes. 

25472. Are there any milk vendors in Waterford 
who are not registered with the Publie Health Autho- 
rity here? — I would not be sure of that. 

25473. What steps are taken to prevent it? — If I go 
round and take samples of new milk I ask the questions 
myself. 

25474. Are you registered? — Yes, and if not, I give 
them instructions to make an application for registra- 
tion. 

25475. Do the Publie Health Committee ever refuse 
to register because of the unsuitability of the appli- 
cant, or of the premises in which it is proposed to 
carry on the trade?— Sometimes. 

25476. On whose report would that be done? — Mr. 
Dobbyn’s. 

_ 25477. The Medical Officer of Health is not requisi- 
tioned in these circumstances? — No. 


25478. The Council act on Mr. Dobbyn's report? — 
Y’es, sir. 

25479. Have you ever prosecuted vendors of milk 
for failing to register? — I have not. 

25480. When you go for the purpose of taking 
samples, do you ever find that the people are anxious 
to conceal the milk tliev have for sale in order to- 
evade having it analysed? — No. 

25481. We have heard of that practice being adopted 
elsewhere. You have no experience of it in Water- 
ford?— No; you will always see the milk exposed for 
sale on the shelves or counter. 

25482. Do they ever keep it in living apartments 
behind the shop? — No, sir; they alwavs keep it in the 
shop. 

25483. It is not usual to store milk over night? 

No. It would be very little that would be stored 
over night. 

25484. A very small surplus might sometimes bo on 
hands over night that would be unsold?— Yes there 
might be. 

25485. Lady Everard.— A re you aware that under 
the Tuberculosis Prevention Act the Council of any 
urban district can apply to the Local Government 
.Board for an Order to authorise them to visit dairies 
ou “* d ® their urban districts?— I am aware of that. 

2a486. So that if you thought there was disease in 
any dairies outside your district, you would ask your 
Council to apply to the Local Government Board for 
power for Mr. Dobbyn to go out and inspect them? — 


25487. Have you ever done that? — No. 

i o£t r n , does Mr - D °bbyn inspect the dis- 

trict?— Monthly, I think. 
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25489. Mr. O’Brien. — Where does the new milk 
conic from for the most part. There are, I gather, 
about a hundred cows in the City of Waterford? — 
■Quite so. ; 

25490. There is a large quantity of new milk that 
comes in as well? — Yes. 

25491. Where does that come from? — From the sur- 
rounding districts in all directions. 

25492, And .that comes in entirely by cart? — Yes, 
in chyrns as a rule. Some might use wooden 
churns. 

25493. None comes by rails? — No. They come in 

with it into the milk vendors. 

25494. The owners of those cows don’t own the 
establishments themselves? — No. 

25495. Miss McNeill. — Have you any idea how old 
the separated milk would be before it is sold in 
Waterford? — The previous night. 

25496. And it is quite sweet and good when it 
comes to Waterford? — Yes. 

25497. Do you know if any preservatives are put into 
that milk? — I don’t think so. 

25499. Mr. O'Brien. — Y ou state you drunk it your- 
self?— Yes. 

25499. Just to taste it, or have you drunk it a 
number of times? — Yes. frequently. 

25500. The Chairman. — Have you any experience of 
it in your own home? — I drank it at dinner. 

25501. Did you find that any marked or radical 
change takes place in the flavour of it after you have 
kept it in the house for a time? — I only get a pint or 
so. 

25502. That is used immediately? — Yes. It is used 
for baking bread. 

25503. Miss McNeill. — Have you any idea as to 
how much separated milk comes from the city? — In 
the summer 800 or 900 gallons, and about 300 gallons 
in the winter. 

25504. That is a considerable amount? — Yes. 

25505. The Chairman. — One is curious to know 
what economic cause induces the suppliers of milk to 
sell the separated milk rather than take it to their own 
homes. Do you happen to know what industry is carried 
on in the. farms which send in milk to the creameries, 
but don’t take back the separated milk, as in this 
locality — because you say the separated milk is sold 
from the creamery; do you happen to know whether 
these dairy keepers rear calves or why they allow their 
separate milk to be sold rather than returned to the 
farm? — I am sure they rear calves. 


Mr v MicE*B& GjUwr.— 15th Jul ]/., 1912. 

25506. You don’t happen to know what alterations 
in the ordinary husbandry take place at a dairy- 
farm which warrants a creamery selling the separated 
milk .rather than returning it to the farmers, because - 
a point has been made mat a farmer makes a clear 
stipulation that he must have the separated milk back 
in the majority of eases?— I think they bring back 
some of it, but not all. 

25507. This is the surplus which comes into the 
city for sale? — Yes. 

Mr. O’Breen. — It would be interesting to know 
whether they keep new milk for their calves. 

25508. The Chairman. — On Mr. Dobbyn’s statement, 
one would hardly think so. If they can get that 
price retail for separated milk, it would be more 
economically sound to feed whole milk to the calves. 

I have here an analysis of machine-skimmed milk 
taken on 14th February, 1912, which states:—” Adul- 
terated with 9.7 of added water; total solids 8.2.” 

Another analysis states that the machine-skimmed 
milk is adulterated with 15 per cent, of added water, 
and that the total solids are only 7.8 per cent, instead 
of 9 per cent. In that particular ease was the fine 
imposed more severe than in the ease where the per- 
centage of added water was less?— No, the same. 

25509. That is what I wauted to know — whether the 
magistrate differentiated?— No. I wanted the vendors, 
if they wished to save themselves from prosecutions, 
to get a written warranty from those who supplied 
them with the skim raflk, and they told me that they 
asked for it, but could not get it." 

25510. Have you. any knowledge as to whether this 
separated milk all came from the same creamery? — I 
don’t think it did. 

25511. Would it be the same vendor who was fined 
for the separated milk on each occasion?— It might be. 

25512. Is no cognisance taken of the fact whether 
this is a third, or a fourth, or a second offence, as the 
case may be, by the Magisterial Bench? — Yes; they 
fine more severely for a second offence. 

25513. Is it always brought out in evidence whether 
the offence is a second or a third one? — Yes. I always 
make that statement. The ease I have pending is ‘a 
second offence. Last May twelve months, this man 
was fined 21s. for selling new milk which was adul- 
terated. I think I mentioned already that the number 
of samples of skim milk taken from the 1st July, 1911, 
to June 30th, 1912, was fifteen, of which seven were 
found to be adulterated. There were seven prosecu- 
tions, and the fines amounted in all to £3 Is. 


Dr. Patrick It. Dennehv. examined. 


25514. You are a medical practitioner resident in 
Lismore, I understand, Dr. Dennehy? — I am, sir. 

25515. Do you hold any public appointment? — I am 
Medical Officer of Health and the Dispensary Medical 
Officer. 

25516. That is in the Lismore Union? — Yes. 

25517. Do you happen to know what steps are taken 
by the Liamore Rural Council to enforce the provisions 
of the Dairies and Cowsheds Order? — They have ap- 
pointed the sub-sanitary officers as dairy inspectors. 

25518. Have they appointed any veterinary inspector? 
—No, not yet. 

25519. Has the question of appointing a veterinary 
inspector ever been considered by the Council? — It has 
been contemplated, but they have not done it yet. 

25520. Has the Local Government Board sought to 
induce them to make an appointment of that kind? — 1 
think they asked them in the ordinary way to do it. 

25521. Do they show no disposition to accede to the 
demand? — They are very conservative with regard to 
funds. 

25522. It is a question of expense? — Yes. 

25523. It is not because they think the Order is 
unnecessary, but owing to the expense of appointing 
an officer that they have not made the appointment? — I 
take it that is so. 

25524. Is the Lismore dist-rtict one in which creame- 
ries abound? — No. 

25525. If. is not a creamery district? — No; there are 
some creameries in it. 

25526. Is it a dairying district? — Yes, about half and 
half. . 


25527. Is home dairying carried on there to any 
considerable extent? — It is; there are some creameries. 

25528. Is there any sale of separated milk from the 
creameries? — Yes. 

25529. Have you yourself formed any opinion as to 
the value of separated milk as a food? — I don’t think 
is ife an ideal food for children. 

25530. It is, of course, by no means ideal, but you 
do think it is of some value as a food for human beings? 
— Yes. 

25531. Is much of it used for home consumption? — 
Not much. 

25532. Is it used for babies? — I don’t think so. I 
have never heard of any case where it was used for 
babies, though I have seen one child sucking a bottle 
of black coffee on the roadside — a child of tender years. 

25533. Was that the child of a resident? — The child 
of a labouring man. 

25534. The presumption in that case is that milk was" 
not available as food for the child? — Quite so; not 
easily available. 

25535. Is there a scarcity of milk in that locality for 
any period of the year? — There is, from October to May. 

25536. Extending almost over six months?— Quite so. 

25587. Is that a growing or a decreasing scarcity; is 
it worse now than it was in your earlier experience of 
it? — I think so. 

25538. To what cause do you attribute that?— I think 
some farmers won’t sell milk because they would be 
compelled to be registered ; and independently of the 
expense that that would involve if the Order was rigidly 
carried out, there is in one part of my district a scarcity 
of water. 
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Dr. Patrick R. Denneht. — 1 5th July, 1912. 

25539. Water that is required for the purpose of 
■washing the vessels? — Yes. 

25540. Is it your view that the children of the 
labouring population do not get a sufficient quantity of 
milk? — I know that when I order them milk they 
frequently tell me that they cannot get it. 

25641. And you believe that that is an honest state- 
ment of fact — that they cannot get the milk? — Yes. 

25542. Would that apply only to the scarce period, 
or to all the year round? — To the scarce period. 

26543. Is it the custom in that district for the farmers 
to give their employees a certain quantity of milk as 
part of their wages? — It is done, but it is not the 
universal custom. 

25544. It does obtain in some degree? — Yes. 

25545. Has any alteration taken place in that custom 
in recent years; is it controlled by the fact that the 
labourer lives in a cottage over which the farmer has 
no control, rather than in a house or hovel in his own 
land? — That has operated. 

25546. That view has been put forward in some 
districts, and I was curious to know whether it prevails 
in your county? — I think that operates, certainly. 

25547. The farmer feels less responsibility for pro- 
viding a milk supply for the labourer than he did when 
the labourer was resident in a house over which he had 
eontrol on his own land? — Yes, and when the labourer 
was always with him. 

25548. Is the occupation of the labourer less con- 
tinuous and constant than it was some years ago in this 
division? — Yes, much less. 

25549. Is there a scarcity of employment or of labour 
in your district? — A scarcity of labour. 

25550. Does that in any way interfere with the 
dairying industry? — Naturally. 

25551. It restricts the dairying? — Yes. 

25552. So far as the introduction of the creamery 
system is concerned, do you think that has operated as 
a factor to render the scarcity of milk more acute? — 
Unquestionably, if a farmer gets into the habit of 
sending the milk to the creamery; he will send nil he 
possibly can. 

25553. And he is not willing to retail it in small 
quantities? — Certainly not, independently of the fact 
that he should be registered under the Dairies Order to 
do so. 

25554. Talking of the provisions of the Order, do you 
think they impose any unreasonable condition on those 
engaged in the pursuit of dairying? — I cannot say they 
do. All I would quarrel with is the inconsistency of 
the Order. 

25555. In what respect? — That the man who sells 
butter is free from inspection, and that the man who 
sells butter fats, which is the same thing to all intents 
and purposes, is required to register and submit to 
inspection. 

25556. Your point is that the Order should apply to 
all the by-products of milk? — Yes. 

25557. And that the man who oarries on home 
dairying should be subjected to the same regulations as 
the man who sells milk to a creamery or to private 
customers? — Yes. The farmers make the butter and 
send it out to the creamery to be made up. 

✓ 25558. "What is the point in that; can the creamery 

obtain a better price than the ordinary vendor can 
obtain in the local market? — Seemingly. 

25559. Has the home dairying industry diminished in 
your locality ? — I would not like to answer that. 

25560. Have you much tuberculosis in your district? 
— We have a fair share of it, but nothing beyond the 
common. 

25561. Are you more fortunate than Waterford City?' 
— Certainly. 

25562. Is it a recognised thing that Waterford City is 
proverbially unfortunate in regard to the prevalence of 
tuberculosis? — I was just looking to-day at the quarterly 
return, and that gives twenty-nine cases for that quarter 
in Waterford, and there were only seven in Lismore. 

25563. Of course, one must take into consideration 
the question of population? — Yes. 

25564. But the percentage on the population was given 
by Dr. Denis Kennedy, who was examined before us 
on Saturday, and it seems abnormally high? — For the 
city? 

25565. Yes, and the doctor seemed to agree that 
Waterford was undoubtedly proverbially unfortunate in 
regard to its tuberculosis death-rate? — Yes. 

25566. Lady Everard.— He told us that Waterford 
had one of the highest death-rates in Ireland? Yes. 


25567. The Chairman. — Tuberculosis is not quite so 
acute or prevalent in your locality? — It is not. A good 
many of the cases that occur in the country are from 
returned Americans. I have 3een several of such cases 
myself. 

25568. The medical authorities in America, when 
they find a case unpromising, send it here? — They 
suggest a change of air. 

25569. Miss McNeill. — T hey don’t like to provide a 
change of air for consumptives from our side? — No. 

25570. The Chairman. — Have you ever traced any 
outbreak of infectious disease to milk? — No. 

26571. And you had never cause to suspect that the 
milk supply was the predisposing cause of an outbreak 
of that kind? — Not in my own experience. 

25572. Do you know whether those officers appointed 
by the Lismore Rural Council for the purpose of enforcing 
the provisions of the Order would take cognizance of the 
fact that there was an outbreak of infectious disease in 
the home of a farmer who was a registered dairyman, and 
who was sending milk to a creamery or to Lismore for 
sale? — I think so. We have compulsory notification 
enforced in Lismore, and I would hear of such a case. 

25573. Are you the Medical Officer of Health? — Yes. 
We have very little infectious disease at all in my 
district now. 

25574. You have neve been called on as Medical 
Officer of Health to make an inspection of the homes 
of dairy farmers in connection with an outbreak of 
infectious disease? — I stopped a man where there were 
three cases of diphtheria. 

25575. I was anxious to know from the point of view 
of efficiency of administration whether the same 
precautions were taken by the several officers who were 
appointed to carry out the provisions of the Order? — 
Any case that has arisen has been reported to me. 

25576. Have you ever heard of any prosecutions being 
ordered by the Lismore Rural Council for breaches of 
the Order? — I don’t think so as yet. 

25577. How long have they put it into operation? — 
About two or three years. 

25578. Do you know whether the officers appointed 
make monthly or weekly reports as to the condition in 
which they find the dairies and premises? — They don’t 
make monthly reports. 

25579. They make quarterly reports? — No, they make 
reports from time to time at irregular intervals. 

25580. That would seem to indicate that the pro- 
visions of the Order are not enforced in a drastic spirit? 
— Of course, you must 'understand that these sub- 
sanitary officers are not trained — that the Local 
Government Board do not insist on any training what- 
ever for them. I think it i’s a very singular state of 
affairs, but it is the case. 

25581. Would you think it desirable that the pro- 
visions of this Order should be administered by a central 
authority, rather than by a local authority, in order to 
secure efficiency and uniformity of administration? — 
Emphatically. 

25582; That would be your view? — Yes. 

25583. And that it is rather hopeless to expect to 
secure efficient administration if each rural council is 
allowed to fix its own standard of efficiency, and if each 
individual officer is allowed to act at his own sweet 
will? — No. I think that applies to public health 

generally. The County Council should be the unit. 

25584. You would make the unit a larger one? Yes. 

25585. So that local influence might be less operative 
than it is in the case of the more restricted area? — 
Quite so. 

25586. Talking generally, I suppose most members of 
the Rural Council would be more or less interested in 
the industry which is to be inspected and controlled by 
the provisions of the Order? — -Yes. 

25587. And I suppose, as long as human nature 
remains in its present condition of imperfection, it is 
hardly reasonable to think that men will be zealous in 
enforcing provisions that are likely to impose certain 
restrictions on their own trade? — No. 

25588. You state you had discovered instances in 
which, when you ordered a milk diet for your patients, 
they told you that it was impossible to get it?— Yes. 

25589. Were these complaints numerous, or did thev 
occur only at the period when mil k is really scarce? 
When milk is scarce. 

25590. Do some of them go without milk at that 
period? — Yes. 

25591. Do they use any substitute?— Condensed milk. 
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25592. Do they use milk powder? — No; I never heard 
of it being used. 

25593. Is there any want of appreciation on the part 
of the population generally with regard to the value of 
milk as a food? — I don't think so. 

25594. They are keen enough to get it if i't was avail- 
able?— Yes. 

25595. Have you a branch of the "Women's National 
Health Association in your locality? — No. I think 
there is only one in the County Waterford. 

25596. Lady Everard.— I think you said that there 
had been no veterinary surgeon appointed in your 
district under the Order? — Yes. 

25597. How can the inspection of cattle be done? — 
It cannot be done. 

25598. Then you have no idea how much tuberculosis 
exists among the cattle? — No. 

25599. Because we have had evidence that a very 
large percentage of the cattle had tuberculosis? — I 
suppose that is so. 

25600. In fact, the Order is almost practically 
inoperative in your district? — Yes. 

25601. Because it requires expert opinion to say 
whether cows have tuberculosis or not. I think you 
stated you would approve of a whole time officer being 
appointed? — For the county in the first place. 

25602. We have had that opinion expressed every- 
where we went — that a whole-time officer should be 
appointed by the Department of Agriculture, or by 
the Local Government Board? — Yes, or between them 
if they pulled together. 

25603. It is very difficult for officers who have 
relatives on the Board to carry out the Order? — Yes. 

25604. And you would approve of all the by-products 
of milk being placed under the same rules and regula- 
tions as new milk? — Yes. I have seen milk pans laid 
alongside a patient who was suffering from typhus fever. 

25605. We have had evidence of an outbreak of 
typhoid fever being due to typhoid carriers? — Yes. 

25606. I think you stated that there was very little 
infectious disease in Lismore? — Very little. 

25607. So I need not ask if you had typhus fever? — 
Not for years. I had it in a country mountainous 
district years ago. That is the time I saw the milk 
set where the fever patients were. I have not seen 
typhus fever for some years. 

25608. It seems an extraordinary thing that in this 
twentieth century typhus fever should exist? — There 
| seems to be a lot of Blums in Waterford. 

25609. I am not speaking of Waterford particularly? 
i — Yes. 

25610. Mr. O’Brien. — I gather that there is a shortage 
of labour in your district? — Yes. 

25611. And that that rather restricted the milk 
supply, because they could not get milkers? — Yes. 

25612. Does that also have the effect of limiting the 
milk supply, because they cannot farm their lands 
properly — they cannot get labour to grow their roots 
or catch -crops? — Of course, it would also act that way. 

25613. Do any of the farmers about you attempt 
winter dairying? — No, winter dairying is practically 
j non-existent. 

25614. Do they say it won’t pay? — They say it won't 
pay. I was speaking to two farmers the other day 
and I asked their opinion on that point, because it 
struck me that the proper thing would be for the Rural 
Council, or the Health Authority, to have milk depots, 
and to enter into contracts with farmers to supply 
j pure milk from dairies that were kept under super- 
vision ; that the local authority should buy the milk at 
fixed price and sell that milk to the labourers, or anyone 
else who wanted pure new milk. I asked these farmers 
what price it would cost, and both of them dropped into 
poetry. One said : — 

“ To sell milk for period from October to May, 
Ninepence per gallon would probably pay.” 

and the other farmer said : — 

“ To sell milk at the farm from October to May, 
Ninepence per gallon would certainly pay.” 

25615. Mr. O’Brien.— Did you edit these poems? — 
No. 

25616. You h&ve an agricultural instructor for this 
part of the county? — Yes. 

25617. Does he advise the farmers to try winter 
dairying? — Yes; but what they say is, that if you. get 
a combination of farmers to go in for it they might 
make it pay, but that if isolated farmers went in for it 
it would not pay. 
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25618. Do any of the dairy farmers in your district 
keep records of the yield of their cows? — I know of 
two cases, not exactly farmers. 

25619. There are dairy cow holders in your district? — 

Yes. I know they keep records at Mr. Stewart's, and 
at Mount Mellary, and at Mr. Walsh’s, who breeds 
fancy cattle. 

25620. Would any of these people’s records give you 
some sort of an idea as to the average yield of milk of 
cows in that district? — I don’t know what the average 
yield would be. 

25621. Are they all rather selected cows in the three 
cases you have mentioned? — They are. 

25622. Are there many Union cottages in your 
district? — There are 240 cottages in the Lismore Union. 

25623. With an acre of land attached? — Practically 
all with an acre of land. 

25624. These, I suppose, are scattered about the 
country and are not in groups? — Yes. 

25625. Do these labourers keep a cow? — No. 

25626. None of them? — None of them. They keep 
goats, of course. The goats only come to their milk 
in May and go out in October. 

25627. Lady Everard. — You have not got any of the 
new breeds of goats in your district? — No. 

25628. The goats of the Anglo-Nubian and Toggen- 
burg breeds kid all times of the year? — That would be 
one way of meeting the scarcity if you had these goats. 

The average goat here in this county only comes in in 
the month of August. 

25629. Mr. O’Brien. — The labourers do not keep 
their goats tethered on their acre plots? — No. 

25630. What do they use the plots for? — Principally 
tor potatoes, but they sometimes let out a little of it 
in grass. 

25631. They grow potatoes and cabbage principally on 
their plots? — Yes. I was in a cottage the other day and 
they had everything in the plot. 

25632. Have you any sort of scheme here of prize- 
giving? — Yes, under the County Council. I happen to 
be Chairman of the Agricultural Committee. 

25633. Have you had any demand from these 
labourers to get a commonage, and cows. You may have 
seen that there has been a suggestion in various places 
that the solution of the milk difficulty in some districts 
is to be found in supplying a labourer with a cow and 
facilities for grazing? — There has not been that demand 
in my district. 

25634. How do these labourers get milk? — Whatever 
milk they get they get it from the farmers. 

25635. And the farmers will sell the milk to them? — 

Some of them will. 

25636. You think on the whole that these two hundred 
and forty labourers can get a fair supply of milk if 
they have the money to pay for it? — Not during the 
scarce period. My evidence is altogether directed to 
the Bcarce period ; when milk is plentiful it is a different 
thing. 

25637. Do you think that these labourers' wives are 
careful to have their babies at a time when they can 
get milk for them? — I don't think they are sufficiently 
advanced in that respect. 

25638. I suppose they all suckle their young children? 

— Yes. 

25639. For nine months or a year? — Yes. 

25640. Could you tell us whether you have come 
across cows suffering from tuberculosis? — Cows have 
been pointed out to me. 

25641. Lady Everard. — You can pretty well know 
if you see an animal with a cough, and that is losing 
flesh rapidly, what it is suffering from? — Yes. 

25642. Sir Stewart Woodhocse. — What is the 
population outside the town of Lismore; are they 
nearly all farmers? What would be the proportion of 
labourers to farmers? — I cannot exactly tell you. The 
area of the whole of the Lismore Union is about 97 ,148 
acres, and there are 4,360 ratings, of which 3,084 are 
agricultural ratings. We have thirty-three registered 
cow-keepers and dairymen in the district. 

25643. The great bulk of the population outside 
Lismore are farmers? — Yes. 

25644. In the town of Lismore is there a fairly good 
milk supply?— No. It is scarce in the winter. 

25645. Do the people drink separated milk?— Very 
little of it. 

25646. Is there a prejudice against it?— Yes. 

25647. Independently of its not containing fats?- • 

25648. Is the faste of it unpalatable? — I don't think 
so, if it is fresh. 

R 
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. 25649. There is a prejudice against it, because it is 
known not to contain fat? — Yes, and also on account of 
the machinery. There is a prejudice against it on that 
account. I know where a person supplied butter made 
by a hand-separator and it was splendid butter, but the 
first time people got it they said they thought it had 
the taste of machinery. 

25650. The Chairman, — That is a new flavour for 
butter? — Yes. 

25651. Sir Stewart Woodhodse. — For those who are 
not young children you would recommend separated 
milk as a fair food? — Yes, as a help, certainly. 

25652. The Chairman. — Have you ever heard com- 
plaints arising about putrefactive changes taking place 
in separated milk twelve or twenty-four hours after its 
removal from the creamery? — I have heard it, par- 
ticularly where they have not a sterilising plant. 

25653. They never sterilise it? — They don’t do it 
always. 

2565.4. We never heard of a creamery where separated 
milk was sterilised. Do you think that separated milk 
is likely to undergo putrefactive changes after it passes 
through the machinery of the creamery? — I believe it 
would. 

25655. And possibly in that condition become an 
element of danger if used as human food? — Yes. 

25656. Lady Everard. — They don t realise that the 
lactic acid bacilli having been removed, the spores of 
putrefaction can start at any time? — They don’t risk 
it. They feed it fresh. 

25657. The Chairman. —They do realise that- a danger 
exists if it is kept in? — Yes. 

25658. And they obviate that danger by having it 
consumed as speedily as possible? — Yes. 

25659. Miss McNeill. — With regard to the question 
of the municipal vending of milk, have you thought 
out any way in which it could be established in a rural 
district to overcome the difficulty arising from the 
distribution from one house to another? — I think you 
would want to go only "into the. villages and hamlets. 

25660. What about the country labourer outsi'de the 
villages or hamlets? — They could get the milk easier. 

25661. The Chairman. — Even in the winter season? 
— They would find it hard, but they would get it more 
•easily than the townspeople. 

25662. You think their chance is better than if they 
were resident in a small town or hamlet? — Yes. 

25663. Miss McNeill. — Have you any idea how it 
might be effectively worked? — I don’t see what difficulty 
there ought to be for the District Council to take a 
house as a depot, and then to contract with the farmers 
to supply the milk. 

25664. The Chairman. — Would you think it would be 
quite legitimate expenditure to have the cost of delivery 
charged on public funds? — Yes. 

25665. Would it not be necessary that some steps 
should be. taken for encouraging winter dairying and 
make it more general, in order to ensure that a constant 


supply of milk would be available in the winter season? 
—Yes, and if you took contracts in that way you would 
encourage the farmers to keep up their supply. 

25666. Because they would have a fixed market at a 
fixed price, they would be able to cater for it? — 
Yes; as a matter of fact, in Lismore we are paying 94d. 
a gallon the whole year round. The contractors would . 
not undertake the winter supply otherwise. 

25667. And vou would have very limited competition 
for the winter' season?— You would have no competi- 
tion. 

25668. If you had the municipal scheme working, a 
larger number of people would engage in winter 
dairying? — Yes. 

25669. And more competition would be available for 
the contracts? — Quite so. 

25670. Lady Everard. — Has any effort been made to 
grow catch-corps in your district? — No, very seldom. 
They don’t go in for winter dairying. 

25671. We had most interesting evidence in Limerick 
from the County Instructor there in regard to the 
growing of catch-crops? — Yes. 

25672. There has been an effort made in some parts 
of Ireland, when an estate is being sold, to reserve a 
certain number of acres to be used as a commonage for 
labourers’ cows? — Yes. 

25673. Has there been any division of ranches in 
your district? — Yes. There was no effort made to have 
a commonage provided. 

25674. The Chairman. — The Estates Commissioners 
are not averse to carry out a- scheme if representations 
are made to them, aiid we have had evidence in three 
counties where that has been done, and it only needs 
some local individual to be interested in the question 
in order to secure land from the Estates Commissioners 
when estates are being divided or striped. Has any 
land in the immediate vicinity of Lismore been treated 
in that way? — No. 

25675. It is only on an estate that is dealt with by 
the Estates Commissioners that it is possible to carry 
out that scheme? — Yes. 

25676. Is there any prospect of an estate being dealt 
with in that way in your district in the near future? — 
I don’t see any. 

25677. Are the Estates Commissioners prospecting 
the purchase of any estate in your locality?— What you 
say has not been done. 

25678. Do you think that there would be co-opera- 
tion on the part of the labourers if this provision were 
made available for them; would they be willing to 
undertake to keep a cow if they were assisted by way 
of a loan from some loan fund, or through the good 
offices of some benevolent person in the locality who 
might go security for them? — I think they would 
require to be educated up to it. 

25679. At all events, no attempt lias been made up 
to the present? — No. 

25680. Is the Land and Labour Association .strong 
in your locality? — No. 
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25681. The Chairman. — Are you connected with the 
Agricultural Committee in this county, Mr. Boyle? — 
Yes; I am Secretary. 

25682. How long have you occupied that position? — 
Since the beginning of the Act. 

25683. You are then familiar with all the Depart- 
ment’s schemes in Waterford County? — Yes. 

25684. With regard to the premium bulls, what 
breeds are most favoured by the farmers of this 
county? — When we started the schemes first, the 
farmers were in favour of the shorthorn. I am sorry 
to say we have a larger proportion of Polled Angus 
this year than we ever had. 

25685. Why has that change come over the public 
taste ? — The farmers are under the impression that 
abortion arose more from the shorthorn than from the 
Polled Angus breed. 

25686. Has abortion been the cause of serious loss in 
this county? — Yes. 

25687. Have you been enabled to cheek its ravages by 
disinfection and other approved methods? — We have 
attempted, very much in our county to reduce it, and I 
believe with some good effect. 

25688. Is it in the contagious form that it seemB 
to exist in this county? — The experience is that abor- 
tion is very contagious. 


25689. That is what I wanted to know. If it 
happens to break out in a herd, it often runs through 
the entire herd? — Yes. 

25690. Lady Everard. — Do farmers realise that it is 
infectious? — Yes. 

25691. The Chairman. — And do they take steps to 
prevent its spread by isolation and disinfection and 
other methods of checking its ravages?— A great many 
inquiries have been made to me as to how to prevent 
abortion. 

25692. Do they consult a veterinary surgeon? — To 
some extent I think they do, but perhaps not as much 
as they ought to do. 

25693. Lady Everard. — Do tliev realise the import- 
ance of cementing the floors of their byres?—' The 
County Committee are doing .their best to bring these 
matters home to them. 

25694. The Chairman.— But how far is the view of 
the County Committee supported by .the administra- 
tion of the local authorities?— I cannot give definite 
information. 

25695 Is much progress being ma de from that point 
°f v, e w?— 1 think that the farmers of the county are 
quite alive to the necessity of adopting the remedies 
recommended by the Department for the prevention 
or reduction of abortion. I will give you an instance 
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in which that was very successfully carried out. I 
know a case of a herd consisting of twenty-five cows, 
and I know that for years that poor farmer had many 
cases of abortion. He spoke to me about it, and I 
impressed on him the necessity of sending his sons to 
attend the demonstrations that were given by the 
County Committee, and he sent a very intelligent son 
to attend these demonstrations. The farmer came to 
me afterwards, and he told me that the remedies sug- 
gested were adopted by him, and were very successful. 
I believe that for the last couple of years he has not 
one per cent, of abortion in that herd. 

25696. By the adoption of the precautionary methods 
which are ndvoeated by those who are disseminating 
knowledge through the Department’s leaflets and 
officers? — Yes. The reduction occurred after the appli- 
cation of the remedies. No one questioned the success 
that has attended the application of the remedies. 

25697. Are his neighbours likely to benefit by his 
experience? — I think they are inclined to adopt the 
remedies suggested. 

25698. Have you winter classes in Waterford County? 
— We have, sir. 

25699. And does the instructor at these, winter 
classes deal with the question of abortion? — Yes. 

25700. Is it one of the subjects dealt with at the 
winter classes? — Yes. I will give you a syllabus. 

25701. Do you have any veterinary instruction given 
at those winter classes? — There is a v popular sort of in- 
struction. 

25702. Is there any veterinary surgeon appointed for 
! the purpose of giving instruction at the winter classes 
on questions relating to the. health of live stock? — 
There is no veterinary surgeon. 

25703. So that the only knowledge that would be 
disseminated through the ordinary instruction at the 
| winter classes would be the stereotyped information 
| contained in the Department's leaflets and circulars? 

! —We have an Instructor in Agriculture. 

25704. Yes, but they only get instruction in veterinary 
1 medicine of a very limited character, and not such as 
i would enable them to give instruction with regard to 
the. treatment of disease other than from the preventive 
point of view? — That is so. 

25705. Lady Evebard. — Don't you have lectures 
from veterinary surgeons sent down from Dublin? — 
Yes, we have had a great many of these, 
j 25706. The Chairman. — Did you find them very 
"t useful?— Yes. 

25707. No better person could be selected for that 
purpose than Professor Mason? — No. 

25708. How long is this abortion prevalent in the 
county? — I have heard of it since I was appointed in 
1900. 

25709. So it is constantly with you? — l T es. We 

had a report in 1008. The agricultural instructor at 
the time went into some statistics. The number of 
milch cows and in-calf heifers in the county was 41,820, 
and abortion took place in one in thirty ; that was 
1,400 eases of abortion that year. He said, putting 
ft* as the lowest estimate per cow, it would mean a 
total loss of 418,400, and it was generally admitted that 
• that estimate per cow was too low. 

25710. On the question of milk production, are milk 
; records kept- by many of the fanners? — By very few — 
i none except by those, mentioned by Dr. Dounehy. 

J I know of Tin others. 

25711. I-Ins any attempt- been made to push the 
dairy bull scheme?— Yes. 

25712. And have many cows been registered under 
that scheme? — I don’t think there have been. 

26713. Have, any been inspected? — In Mount- 
Mellarv, and in Mr. Walsh’s and Mr. Stuart's herds. 

25714. These would be pure-bred herds? — Yes. 

25715. I am talking of the production of bulls of a 
milking strain, not necessarily herd book animals? — I 
am not aware of any inspections made in connection 
"'ith them. 

25716. Are you aware of the fact that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are now offering premiums to bulls, 
the produce of cows whose milk records have reached a 
certain standard and whose progeny would be the off- 
spring of a registered premium bull? — Yes. 

25717. How many farmers have offered their cows 
tor registration under that scheme, if any? — I would 
jmt be justified, I think, in saying more than four or 

25718. Are these fanners who keep non-pedigree 
— One keeps pedigree stock. 

-j'19. Do you know any of them that don’t?— No. 
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25720. So I may take it that that scheme is practi- 
cally inoper&tiye- ih this county at the moment?— Yes. 

25721. Is any desire manifested by the cow-keepers 
to get animals coming from a milking strain?— The 
number of premium bulls in the county is fourteen; 
seven of these the fanners consider are of the shorthorn 
milking strain. 

25722. Have they bought them out of herds where 
milk records are kept and where the dams of these 
bulls have had their milk yield recorded? — No. They 
bought them at the Dublin or Cork Show. 

25723. What steps did they take to secure that 
these animals would be of a milking strain?— None. 

The pedigree of these bulls do not go into their milk- 
ing qualities. 

25724. Although living in a milk-producing eountv, 
the farmers are not taking any steps to increase the 
mule yield of the cows? — We are most anxious. In 
my notes I am drawing attention to this, particularly 
to a paper of Mr. Gordon ou milk production. 

25725. Our purpose is to inquire into the local con- . 
ditious. All the documents issued by the Department 
are before the Commission already, and what I want to 
know from you is how far the local people are eo-operat- 
mg with the Department in the scheme, having for its 
object the improvement of the milk yield of the cow. 

You say they are anxious, but apparently thev are 
doing nothing? — I cannot agree with that. 

25726. That is the gist of what you told us. Is 
the main reason why they changed from the shorthorn 
to the Aberdeen Angus that they believe that animals 
bred in that way are much less liable to abortion than 
the shorthorn cross? — That is one of their impressions. 

25727. What is that impression founded on, Mr. 

Boyle; is it founded on statistics of any kind, or 
begotten of prejudice? — That is the opinion prevailing. 

I would not sav it conies from prejudice. 

25728. What is it founded on. Is it founded on 
experience? — I don’t think I could give a definite 
answer to that. Of course, the shorthorn breed, or 
cattle of that kind, were more numerous in the county 
when this abortion began, and the opinion began to 
prevail that tlie breed should be changed Polled 
Angus, it was stated, were not so likely to communi- 
cate abortion, and the calves were more easilv reared. 

25729. They certainly command a higher price at the 
earlier stages of their existence than animals bred 
the other way, but they certainly would not conduce to. 
the milk yield?— You mean the Polled Angus? 

25730. Yes. — I quite agree with you. 

25731. And is not Waterford very largely a dairying 
county? — Yes. 

25732. And is not the question of the milk yield of 
the cow one of the most important factors to be taken 
into_ consideration by the eow-keepers? — Yes. 

25733. And notwithstanding that fact, the dairy 
farmers of Waterford, because they believe the cross 
of the Polled Angus is less liable to produce abortion, 
abandoned their interest in the milk yield?— I don’t 
say they abandoned it. 

25734. The inference is that they regarded it as a 
very secondary consideration? — Judging by the number 
of premium bulls of the Polled Angus breed, I would 
brv the tendency up to this was to go in for them. 

Personally I don’t agree with it by any means, or 
approve of their going in for that breed of cattle. 

25735. What would be the general result of the 
application of that principle amongst the dairy herds 
of the country? — They would be weeded out almost. 

25736. Apparently the farmers are swayed much more 
by the other consideration than they are with regard to 
the question of the milk yield. What is your view with 
regard to the milk production of the cow of the present 
day as compared with the cow of twenty years ago; 
is she a better or a worse animal? — I could give you 
my ideas as to the quantity of milk a good, fair, average 
cow would produce both now and then. 

25737. That would give us a very conclusive answer 
to the question? — I have some notes that I would 
like to read. 

25738. I don't think that we need trouble you to 
read the notes, because the majority of the Commis- 
sion have made up their minds as to the information- 
they require. If -you would be good enough to answer 
the question I would put to you — is the cow of to-day 
as good a dairy servant as the cow in existence twenty 
years ago?— The general opinion is that she is not. 

25789. I want to know on what do you found that 
opinion?— From observations made to me by farmers 
and others. 
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25740. Is it your opinion that these are well-founded 
beliefs? — Well, I more or less agree with them. 

25741. To what cause do you attribute the deficiency 
of the milk yield of the dairy cow of to-day as com- 
pared with the cow that was in existence twenty-five 
years ago? — I cannot answer that. I am not engaged 
in farming. 

25742. To what cause do the farmers attribute it; 
have they ever blamed the premium bulls for it? — 
Some did. 

25743. Does that seem to be an opinion that was 
founded on practical experience, or was it an opinion 
that was begotten of prejudice? — I don’t undertake to 
answer that question. 

25744. Is the creamery industry on the decline or on 
the increase in Waterford? — On the decline. 

25745. You entertain no doubt on that question? — 
No. 

25746. Have any creameries been closed? — No 
sir; that is from information supplied to me. 

25747. It was stated, to you that the creamery indus- 
try was on the decline? — Yes. Here are some of the 
causes that have been given to me accounting for the 
deficiency in milk : — Farmers unwilling to sell milk by 
retail, because they prefer to sell it to the creamery in 
order to get the money in large sums together. 
Another reason is this — abortion in cattle and the 
reduction of the dairy stock in consequence. Another 
person stated to me that another cause was better 
profits for grazing cattle for English markets, and the 
taking of lands under the eleven months' system for 
grazing purposes. 

25748. They say there is more profit out of dry stock 
than out of milk production? — Yes. Others say that 
large farmers are now getting possession by purchase 
of all land offered for the past ten years. 

25749. Mr. O'Brien. — W as not it for grazing? — I 
suppose so. I have also been told that there was a 
scarcity of reliable labour, and that the farmers can 
only trust work they do themselves. 

25750. The Chairman. — Has the dairy industry in 
any way been retarded or circumscribed because of the 
scarcity of labour? — Yes. 

25751. And would you attribute that scarcity of 
labour to emigration? — Of course that has something 
to do with it. 

25752. Sir Stewart Woodhocse. — Do you think 
there is a worse character of labour than there was? — 
I think it is inferior to twenty or thirty years ago. 

25763. The Chairman. — Is it not also a fact that 
there is a greater disinclination at the present time to 
follow an occupation that will insist on attendance on 
seven days of the week at the employer’s residence? — 
There is. 

25754. Is not that one of the causes that discourages 
farmers from carrying on the dairy industry? — Yes, 
and on that point I may tell you that some of the 
farmers say they cannot get milkers for their cows, 
particularly on Sunday evenings. 

25755. That is exactly what I wanted to get from 
you— whether or not that is a fact? — It is a fact. I 
know that personally. 

25756. That in some degree, at all events, tends to 
making the dairy industry less popular than it has 
been? — Yes, sir. 

25757. What price, do you know, was usually given 
at ttie creameries for the milk? — 4£d. a gallon. 

25758. Is that for the summer supply? — During the 
season. 

25759. That, I take it, is for the summer supply? — 
Yes. 

25760. Is there much winter dairying carried on? — 
None, or very little. 

25761. Is there more or less winter dairying carried 
on now than was undertaken twenty years ago? — 
About the same; there is no great change. 

25762. No development? — No development. 

25763. Has any attempt been made by your agricul- 
tural instructor to inform dairy-keepers of the possi- 
bility of growing catch-crops, which would make winter 
dairying less difficult and much more remunerative 
than it is under ordinary circumstances? — Yes. He 

refers to it at his lectures and classes and visits 
through the county. 

25764. Has he carried out any experiments to show 
what could be done by the cultivation of these crops? 

25765. What co-operation has he met with amongst 
the dairy farmers?— They were very willing to have 
the experiments carried on. 


25766. Has the introduction of these experiments in 
any way altered the views which the farmers enter- 
tained with regard to the possibility of carrying on 
winter dairying? — I think they are inclined to adopt 
it, but it takes some time to change the views of 
farmers. 

25767. They are a conservative class? — Yes, and I 
don’t blame them for being conservative. The first 
instruction I gave to my instructors was that there 
was a good deal of information outside their own 
heads, and I warned them not to go in and tell the 
farmers, " I came here to instruct you.’’ 

25768. That was a very wise piece of advice, if I 
may say so, and one which, I hope, has been useful 
to the instructors in carrying out their work? — In the 
beginning when the instructors cams up from the 
Department there was very great difficulty experienced 
by these men in getting into the confidence of the 
farmers — very great difficulty. In fact, I had almost 
to press some of them to continue in our service, and 
tell them that when they got a rebuff to come up smil- 
ing. That was for the first two or three years. Now 
it is the reverse. 

25769. The farmers are seeking the instructors now? 

— It is almost impossible for our instructors at present 
to do the work of the county. 

25770. And to meet the demands made on them?— 
Yes. 

25771. That is a gratifying result, and shows that 
the farmers are appreciating their work? — Yes and I 
believe these schemes of the County Committee will 
have a permanent eSeet. 

25772. Do many of the creameries work in the winter 
season? — They all work, but the supply of milk is very 
limited in the winter. 

25773. They work one or two days in the week? — 
About that. 

25774. How many creameries are there in Water- 
ford? — I suppose six or eight. I think there are about 
six _ or eight large creameries, and perhaps a few 
auxiliaries, making about ten in all. 

25775. They have auxiliaries as well? — I think they 
have. 

25776. This county can hardly be considered over- 
run with creameries when there are only ten in 
it. Do any of these creameries sell milk retail, do you 
know, Mr. Boyle? — I don’t think they generally do. 

I have no personal experience of that except what I 
hear. 

25777. What feeling prevails with regard to the 
creameries; did you ever hear anyone say that they 
applied for milk at a creamery and were refused? — I 
don’t know. 

25778. Or is it a recognised thing that milk is not 
sold at the creameries? — I think , it is more or less 
recognised. 

25779. Do the labouring population attribute the 
decrease in their milk supply to the introduction of the 
creamery system? — If you take my own opinion, I 
say it does interfere with the supply. 

25780. The introduction of the creamery system has 
tended to restrict the amount of milk available for 
human food? — Certainly, sir. 

25781. Do you know whether or not the custom pre- 
vails with the farmer to take home the separated milk 
from the creamery? — He does sometimes. To a cer- 
tain extent he does. I believe that custom exists. 

25782. Does he always take home some of it? — I 
think so. 

25783. We heard this morning that there was a . 
large quantity of separated milk sold in the Waterford 
milk market, and what I was curious to know was how 
this milk was available for sale. We were told about 
eight hundred gallons were sold in the milk market 
in Waterford during the summer months? — I have no 
personal knowledge of the milk market. 

25784. The person who told us had? — -I know in Dun- 
garvan there are two creameries. 

25785. We were told that separated mil k was sent 
into this city from Dungar van?— That may be. I do 
not know anything about it. In Dungarvan there is 
not a very marked sale of separated milk. Persons 
sometimes buy it to make bread. They may lake a 
drink of it when it is quite fresh, but it is not much 
used that way. 

25786. Did you ever drink separated milk yourself? 
— Yes ; once or twice, and I would not care to drink it 
again. 

25787. You did not find it palaiable? — No. 
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25788. Have you any experience that will enable 
you to speak of its keeping qualities? — Except that it 
turns sour very quickly. 

25789. Does it become very disagreeable to the 
palate twelve or eighteen hours after coming from the 
creamery? — I would not drink it at that age. I drank 
it when it was younger than that. 

25790. And even then you were not much impressed 
with it as a drink? — No. 

25791. Is it ever used for the nourishment of chil- 
dren? — I don't think so. 

25792. You have a general knowledge of the condi- 
tions under which the labouring population in Water- 
ford County live. In your opinion do they get suffi- 
cient milk food for their children? — No. 

25793. Why ; is it because they are unable to buy it, 
•or is the milk not available? — The milk is not avail- 
able to au adequate extent in the streets. 

25794. There is not an adequate supply available? — 
No. In the town I come from — Dungarvan — it is no 
unusual thing to see the milk market crowded with 
persons trying to get milk in the winter time, and they 
are sometimes obliged to go without it. It often 
happens that neighbours send to each other for a drop 
of milk for the children and cannot get it 

25795. That would be in the scarce season? — Yes. 

25796. Now, is there an adequate supply for all? — No. 

25797. Not even now? — No. There are only 120 
cows in the urban area supplying Dungarvan alto- 
gether. 

25798. Is there any milk sent in from the outside 
area? — Very little. I should have said 140, not 120, 
cows. I examined the register of the Urban and the 
Rural District Councils with the assistauee of the 
sanitary sub-officer, and the number of cows supply- 
ing milk to Dungarvan is only 140, and the population 
•of the town is 4,800. 

25799. Is there a Union in Dungarvan? — Yes. 

25800. What provision is made by the Union to 
carry out the provisions of the Order? — They register 
the milk vendors and cow-keepers. 

25801. Do they register them in the rural area? — 
Yes. 

25802. Have they appointed a veterinary surgeon to 
inspect the stock? — I don't think so. 

25803. Have they made any provision to inspect the 
dairies and byres? — On that point I cannot give infor- 
mation. I am not connected with the Union. I could 
■give you some account as to how milk was procured 
for the Dungarvan Union. 

25804. We are not so much interested in the ques- 
tion of contracts for public institutions, because one 
knows that where milk is bought in large quantities it 
is possible to get it? — I was Clerk of the Dungarvan 
Union at one time, and the contracts for milk were 
taken for a half year, with the result that we were 
paying about 9d. per gallon the whole year round on 
an average. I went into the question very fully, and 
•after a good deal of consideration I recommended that 
the Guardians would go in for a three years’ contract, 
and the result was that they got milk the whole year 
round for about 6Jd. a gallon. 

25805. Because the farmers made provision for 
carrying on a continuous contract? — Yes, and he was 
•able to prepare his cows and provide winter feeding 
for them. 

2580G. What is the price current in the market in 
Dungarvan? — Eiglitpence a gallon in the summer and 
la. in the winter. Very few people can get a quart of 
milk to buy except householders. The general thing 
is to buy it by the halfpennyworth and pennyworth. 

25807. As if it was only a condiment? — Yes. 

25808. Is there much trade in separated milk in 
Dungarvan? — I think not. 

25809. Because we were rather surprised to find that 
there was such a large trade done here in the city? — 
There is not much trade done in Dungarvan in regard 
to separated milk. Of course, people may go to the 
•creameries and buy a gallon of it. I saw that frequently 
done. 

25810. Are there creameries in the town? — Yes; two 
large creameries. 

25811. Is new milk sold there? — Yes; one of the 
•creameries supply forty or fifty gallons to a friend in 
the town, and he sells that milk. 

25812. But it is not sold retail at the creameries? — 
No. 

25813. With regard to the health of the stock gene- 
rally, independent of the question of abortion to which 
Y°u have directed our attention, have you heard many 
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complaints of the loss of cattle from tuberculosis? — 

No, and I may tell you that farmers do not like to 
make these things known. 

25814. I know that a sentimental feeling prevails in 
certain districts. You think that details of informa- 
tion .with regard to losses arising from stock would 
be difficult to procure? — Yes, to some extent, no doubt. 

They don’t like to make these things known. 

25815. But abortion is a thing that is discussed 
freely amongst them?— Yes. On that point I should 
mention that the agricultural instructor said this year 
he was glad to say that abortion was not so prevalent 
as it had been. I have seen him since he made that 
statement, and he said he would modify that opinion 
to some extent. 

25816. He meant that it was more prevalent at- the 
moment than when he made his report? Yes. 

25817. That would indicate that much progress has 
not been made in reducing the number of eases? — It 
would, sir. 

25818. Lady Everard. — Does your County Commit- 
tee of Agriculture insist on the bulls purchased for 
premiums being subjected to the tuberculin test?— Yes; 
that is one of the conditions. 

25819. How many premium bulls are standing in the 
county? — Fourteen. 

25820. What are they? — Seven shorthorns and seven 
Aberdeen Angus. 

25821-80. Tin- Chairman.— A re there anv Herefords? 

— No, sir. 

25831. Lady Everard.— Do you find it ensv to get 
your premiums taken up?— It was more difficult, but 
this year we had more applications for premiums than 
we could give. 

25832. The Chairman. — The scheme is becoming 
more popular? — Yes. 

25833. Lady Everard. — Do you give prizes for 
labourers' cottages? — Yes. 

25834. Aud for large farmers? — None at all for 
farmers. 

25835. Ouly for labourers? — Yes. 

25836. And you have got good entries from labourers? 

We have not. We have more this year than ever, 
and we have ouly forty-one of them. 

25837. From the whole county? — Yes. 

25838. Do many of the labourers keep cows? — No. 

25839. Do they keep goats?— Some of them do, but 
the goat is not a popular animal. 

25840. And why not? — He is very destructive. 

25841. But they would be a great advantage to the 
labourer for the supplying of milk?— I know, but the 
goat is not a popular animal. 

25842. Have the farmers got an idea that running 
goats on their land is a preventive of certain diseases? 

— Yes. I have heard it said it prevents abortion. 

With regard to butter-making, we have a scheme of 
butter-making, and it is the most popular of all our 
schemes. 

25843. The Chairman. — A scheme of instruction in 
butter-making? — Yes; the instructress goes about the 
county and gives instruction. Her instruction is most 
popular, aud the farmers ask for an extension of the 
time in their places. 

25844. You would attribute the popularity of that 
scheme to the fact that the creameries are not better 
supported? — I say it arises from a strong desire to 
have butter made in the homes on an improved 
system. 

25845. Do your Committee feel keenly on that ques- 
tion? — They do, sir. 

25846. And they would like to do everything pos- 
sible to foster it? — Yes. 

25847. How do the prices that are obtainable for 
home butter compare with the price of creamery 
butter? — This butter made under our instructress gets 
£d. a lb. more. 

25848. Than the creamery butter? — No, than for 
the other butter. 

25849. How does the price of it compare with the 
price of the creamery butter? — I don’t know. The 
butter made under the instructress gets a higher price 
than the butter sold in the market. 

25850. Mr. O’Brien. — Is that butter sold locally in 
small quantities? — Yes. Some do make butter for 

export, but not a great many. 

25851. They do a parcel post business for private 
customers in pound rolls? — Yes. 

25852. Because, of course, they can get a good price 
that way if they can get a good customer who takes 
a small supply of butter constantly? — Yes. 
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25853. But otherwise they would not- be likely to get 
as large a price in the market as the creamery butter 
which is able to supply a large contract? — Yes. 

25854. Is the idea of having butter made at home 
because they want to consume more butter themselves? 
—No. 

25855. Do they, as a matter of fact, eat more butter 
in their homes now than they used to do? — I don’t 
think so. I know it is said, and said with some autho- 
rity, that we have more butter consumed at home than 
in the old times, but I don’t agree with that. 

25856. Do you think it is at all because they want 
to have buttermilk that they wish to have home-made 
butter? — That would bo one of the reasons. 

25857. And that the milk they would give to the 
calves would be less likely to be contaminated than 
the separated milk from the creamery? — They prefer 
their own separated milk to that of the creamery. 

25858. These arc all reasons why they are catching 
on to the idea of making butter at home rather than 
joining together and starting a creamery, or is it 
because the farmers arc so much scattered that it would 
be difficult to establish a creamery? — Whatever the 
reasons are, I know there is a great desire prevailing 
in our county to have butter made at home 

25859. I suppose you know whether the demand for 
this instruction in home butter-making comes from 
districts where there are no creameries, and where 
there would be little possibility of creameries being 
established, or whether the demand comes from farmers 
who had supplied creameries and were dissatisfied with 
them? — That opinion which you expressed last was 
expressed to me last year. Many of the farmers told 
me that they were tired of going to the creameries. 

25860. They did not think they were getting then- 
value out of the creameries? — Yes. 

25861. Are the creameries in your district proprie- 
tary or co-operative? — Proprietary. 

25862. I think there is one co-operative creamery 
in the County Waterford? — Yes; there are two. 


25863. Would it be from the districts where the co- 
operative creameries are in existence, or where the- 
proprietary creameries have been established, that the- 
farmers are dissatisfied? — They did not mention that. 
They simply said that they did not like the crea- 
meries; whether proprietary or not I cannot say. 

25864. You know whether these people who state 
they were dissatisfied come from a district in which 
there was a co-operative creamery? — Wo send the 
butter instructress to the district irrespective of the 
fact whether the creamery in it is co-operative or not.- 

25865. I only wanted to find out if the creamery 
with which they were dissatisfied was a proprietary or 
a co-operative one, but you don't seem to be certain?' 
—No. 

25866. I rather gather from an observation you 
made that separated milk is looked upon as a minor 
food for the rearing of calves? — I don’t think they 
care for separated milk as a food for calves in the 
County Waterford . 

25867. I don't suppose they do, but if they were 
sending their milk to a creamery they can give them 
anything, and it might be because they wanted to- 
give a better quality of skim milk that they wished 
to givo up the creamery. I wanted to know what 
reason they had for giving up the creamery, and for 
what reason your butter-making scheme caught on 
with the farmers, and I gather it is for a varied num- 
ber of reasons? — There are several reasons. 

25868. That they prefer home skim milk for their 
calves; that they wish to have the buttermilk? — They 
wish to be in control of their own business from start 
to finish. 

25869. You eaunot say whother it is those who were 
members of a co-operative creamery that were dis- 
satisfied or not? — I find people anxious for the butter- 
making instruction from places where tlioro wore co- 
operative creameries, and from places where there were 
proprietary creameries, and from places where there 
were no creameries at all. 


Mr. Edmund Doyle examined. 


25870. The Chairman. You are a resident of Tra- 
more, I understand, Mr. Doyle? — Yes, sir. 

25871. Do you hold any public appointment? — I do. 
I am relieving officer in the Tramoro district and sub- 
sanitary officer- 

25872. That is in the Waterford Union? — Yes. 

25873. Is there a scarcity of milk for the poor in 
that locality, do you think? — Not in Tramore, but 
there is in Kilmeaclcn. 

25874. How far is that distant from Tramore? — 
-Eight- or nine miles. 

25875. Is it a purely rural district? — Yes. 

25876. Is dairying carried on in that area? — The 
majority of the "farmers now send their milk to the 
creamery in Portlaw. 

25877 T Mr. O’Brien. — Is that a co-operative crea- 
mery? — No, a private creamery. 

- 25878. It is not owned by the farmers? — No. There 
were two creameries, and they both failed. 

25879. The Chairman. — Were they co-operative 
creameries that failed? — No, proprietary. 

. 25880. Did they fail from lack of patronage? — Yes; 
from scarcity of milk. 

25881. Do any of the creameries at present in 
existence sell whole milk? — I cannot say. Portlaw is 
not in my district. 


Mr. C. P. Hynes, M 

25892. The Chairman. — Yon are a veterinary sur- 
geon practising at Lismore? — Yes. 

25893. Do you hold any public appointments? — Not 
in Lismore, but in Kilmacthomas I did. 

- 25894. From the Union there? — Yes. 


25882. But the area supplying the creamery is in 
part of your district? — Yes. 

25883. Do you attribute the scarcity of milk in. the 
Kilmeaden district to the creamery system? — Yes. 

25884. And you have formed that opinion after 
mature deliberation? — Yes. 

25885. Why do the farmers prefer to send their 
milk to the creamery rather than to sell it retail at 
home at a better price? — I suppose they dispose of it 
altogether. 

25886. The advantage of sending it all iu rather 
than selling it in small quantities? — Yes, and they are 
not so much inclined to sell to the labouring class as. 
they used. 

25887. Why? — Because the labourer is more inde- 
pendent. 

25888. The farmers accept less responsibility for the 
labourer now when he is living in a cottage of his- 
own than when he resided on their own land? — Yes. 

25889. Do you think the occupants of labourers 
cottages find more difficulty in getting milk than a 
man resident in a cottage owned by a farmer? — Yes. 

25890. Do any of the occupants of labourers cot- * 
tages keep cows? — No. 

25891. Do they keep goats? — Yes, but they are a 
poor breed of goats. 


R.C.V.S., examined 


25895. You held the position of Inspector under the 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order; for how long did you 
hold that position?— Yes, I held the position for about 
eight months, but they gave me such a small salary 
that I ’could not do the work for it and 1 resigned the 
position. 
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2<j 896. Did they, when' you resigned, appoint any 
other professional man to take up the position and 
discharge the duties you earned out under thi# Oder? 
— les, they appointed a man. 

26897. How long ago is it since you were carrying 
•out the duties under that Order?— Six months. 

2689b. In what eouditiou did you find the cowsheds 
in that district while you were discharging the duties 
©f Inspector? — The cowsheds were not up to the 
requirements of the Order. 


25899. How did you find the stock?— I think the 
stock were healthy, but the cowsheds were not very 
..good. But in my own part of the country they were 
much worse. I must say that I found tuberculosis 
very prevalent amongst the cattle. 

25900. What defects did you find in the cowsheds 
generally? — There was not enough ventilation. That 
was the principal defect. 

25901. And did you do anything to get the owners 
■of these sheds to provide better means of ventilation? 
— Yes. 


25902. What was it? — I cautioned them. 

26903. Did you find them willing to carry out 
your ideas in eases where you made suggestions to 
provide more ventilation for cow-sheds? — I found 
them very unwilling at first to make any altera- 
tions. They thought the cattle would be too cold in 
winter. I persuaded some of them to try giving the 
•cattle move ventilation in the houses, and some of Ihose 
who were most unwilling to do it came to me after- 
wards and said how well the cattle got on during the 
winter in the houses. They were more healthy than 
when living out. 

25904. That ought to convince them? — Yes; but it 
is hard to get people of this class to do things; they 
■are very slow to change. 

25905. You are convinced that there is plenty of tuber- 
culosis amongst cattle in the Kilmacthomas Union? — 
Yes. 

25906. What form does it take? — Very often it takes 
the form of swellings — what the people call lumpy jaw. 
Swellings of the preseapular gland, and sublingual and 
.glands in the parotid region near the angle of the jaw. 
When these lumps break and discharge they are very 
dangerous. The matter discharges on to the ground, 
and when the gland itself is infected it is very 
dangerous. Some farmers open the swellings, as they 
think it is good, but they then take a very long time 
to heal, unless the gland is removed. In fact, if the 
gland is not removed altogether the animal continues 
to pine away : the sores continue to discharge, and do 
not heal. In very many cases I have removed the 
glands affected, and then the sores heal up very readily, 
and the animnls thrive. 

25907. How are such animals disposed of; are they 
retained in the dairy? — They fatten very well, and are 
sold off fat. When yon remove the glands the animals 
do not seem to be troubled further; but opening the 
•swellings, as many farmers do, is no good, and only 
serves to spread the disease. 

25908. Amongst the farming community of tbe part 
•of the county you speak of, do they take any precau- 
tions for keeping the cattle healthy, and for keeping 
healthy cattle from contact with diseased ones, or keep- 
ing them away from infection? — They do; but I must 
say that, so far as hygienic measures are concerned, 
they do not do very much. I think a lot depends on 
proper hygienic measures. 

26909. Thou you say they do not adopt proper 
hygienic measures? — It is very hard to get farmers to 
do so. Even in the case of ventilation, they are very 
slow to give the cattle enough ventilation in the 
houses. 

25910. Do they allow the unhealthy animals to mix 
with the healthy ones? — They do. 

25911. And mix all the milk of the cows? — Yes. 

25912. Are there creameries in the Kilmacthomas 
Union? — Yeti. 

25913. And do the farmers send the milk of cows 
suffering from tuberculosis to the ereameries? — I had 
one ease in Kilmacthomas. A cow was tuberculous, 
and I told the people not to send the milk to the 
creamery, and they promised not to do so. 
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25914. Do you know whether it was sent?— I could 
not say. I had nothing but their word. 

25915. You had no guarantee except that thev said 
they would not send the milk to the creamery?— That 
is all. 

25916. Is it a co-operative creamery? — No : it is 
owned by a private proprietor. 

25917. Did you report this ease to the Department 
of Agriculture?— I reported it to the local authority, 
which was the Rural District Council— the Kilmac- 
thomns Rural Council, or Board of Guardians. 

25918. Was any action taken by the Kilmacthomas 
Council ; was there any order made for the destruction 
of the animal? — I could not order compensation to be 
paid for the animal, and I don’t know that anythin® 
was done with my report. 

25919. Do you wonder that tuberculosis exists 
amongst cattle when it is possible that the milk of 

such an animal could be sent to the creamery? Not 

at all. I told them not to send the milk’ to the 
creamery: they said they would nob; and that is all 
the guarantee I could have. 

25920. Do you attribute the prevalence of tuber- 
culosis amongst cattle, to the fact that they are 

generally reared on separated milk?— I don’t think so 

I cau't quite follow that. 

25921. Do you consider that separated milk is re- 
sponsible in any way for the prevalence of tuber- 
culosis? — There is no doubt it lowers the animals’ 
resisting powers, but I should not say that of itself it 
causes tuberculosis. Of course, when the resisting 
power is i educed, they naturally yield to the attack 
sooner. It seems most generally caused by allowing 
tuberculous cattle amongst healthy cattle, and through 
the places becoming contaminated, while no proper 
hygienic measures are taken. 

25922. One gentleman said here that infection was 
more general amongst young stock and old cattle, much 
more general than amongst the milch cows; would you 
agree with that? — It is very prevalent. 

25923. Do you not think that they would find it more 
profitable to keep their cows under more healthful 
conditions? — They are very slow to make any changes. 

25924. Would you approve of the administration of 
this Order by a central rather than a local authority? — 

I think it would be better carried out. I may say that 
the books given us to report on were very badly ruled. 

As a matter of fact, it was impossible to write out a 
proper report on them. I first got one, and found 
that I could not make out a report on it. I got a 
second that was little better; and then I bad to make 
out rulings myself. I believe they are being improved 
now, but the first ones were impossible. I understand 
that the printer simply got them out himself. 

25925. You say if there was a central authority to 
administer the Order it would be better? — I think it 
would. 

25926. There would not be so many local influences? 

—Yes. 

25927. I take it that the majority of the members 
of the Council at Kilmacthomas would be engaged in 
the same trade — that is, the production of milk and 
the keeping of stock — as the people over whom you 
would have to exercise supervision, and perhaps report 
for not complying with the Order? — Yes. 

25928. And they would be slow to impose restrictions 
which might apply to themselves also? — You must 
expect that. 

25929. And in order to remove any local influences 
which one must expect to find when the Order is locally 
administered, you would be in favour of its being ad- 
ministered by a central authority? — I think that would 
be better. 

25930. Have you formed any opinion with regard to 
the milk producing properties of the cows of the present 
day as compared with the milk producing qualities of 
the cows of fifteen or twenty years ago? — Very little 
attention was paid to it. 

25931. But do you know whether there is anything, 
in the statement that the cows of a former generation 
were better milkers?— A good many farmers say that 
formerly the eows were better; but I don’t know that 
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there is so much in it; they are inclined always to 
praise the old times. 

25932. We find in most places that people are in- 
clined to look with veneration on everything that 
existed in the times of their fathers and grandfathers? 
— I think that is so. 

25933. Do they use any discretion in the selection 
of the heifers that they keep for the dairy? — I dare say 
they do. 

25934. Are they careful to keep animals of a good 
milking strain? — I think they do. They try to get 
good milkers. 

25935. Do they keep any records of the milking 
qualities of the cows? — I do'uot believe they do, except 
in the ease of a few persons, who go in for very high- 
class dairies. 

25936. Do you ever hear the complaint that the cows 
now are not as good for milking purposes as the cows 
of fifteen or twenty years ago? — Yes, I hear that some- 
times. They say there was less disease, amongst the 
cattle. 

25937. "Were the hygienic conditions better then? — 
No; I take it that the resisting powers of the animals 
have been getting lower for some years. 

25938. Could you say whether the cows were really 
better fifty years ago for milking? — I really could not 
give an opinion. 

25939. I am afraid there is a good deal of sentiment 
about it? — I dare say that is so. 

25940. I take it that you regard the general condition 
of the stock, from the health point of view, in the dis- 
trict of which you speak, as distinctly unsatisfactory? 
— Yes, I am sorry to have to say so. 

25941. You find a great deal of tuberculosis amongst 
the cattle; the cow-houses are not altogether satisfac- 
tory; the general conditions of keeping stock arc not 
satisfactory; and hygienic measures are not properly 
attended to? — Yes. 

25942. Don't you think that if the farmer gave more 
attention to these things it would pay him?— Yes. 

25948. But it requires some force or persuasion to 
get him to act — to change the system that he has been 
in the habit of following? — Yes; but these people pay- 
such limited salaries that one could not give the time 
necessary to carry out the Order In fact, that is one 
of the reasons — the principal reason — why I resigned. 

25944. You found you could not conscientiously 
carry out your duties under the Order for the salary 
you got? — Yes. The district is a large one. They 

advertised first at a salary at which they got no one 
to apply for the position; they then advertised the 
salary at £20 a year, and some' people asked me, as I 
was already Inspector for the Union under the Con- 
tagious Diseases of Animals Act, to take up the posi- 
tion. Having the other appointment from the County 
Council, I thought I might be able to do it. I found, 
however, that the £20 a year would not pay car hire. 
Then I was only appointed for twelve months, and I 
asked them afterwards to appoint me permanently. 
They would not do so, and I could not really discharge 
the duties conscientiously for what they paid me as 
salary. I thought that if appointed permanently I 
would be able to do more on account of having the 
other position. 

25945. "Was it for the purpose of securing inefficient 
administration of the Order that the Council 
offered such a small salary? — I would not say that. I 
would not go as far as to say that they considered the 
point. 

25946. Anyway, that object was effected?— Yes. 
They first advertised at a salary of £10 a year, and 
could get no one. I was pressed to take up the office, 
and I agreed to do so, but found that it was impossible 
to work it at the salary they agreed to give me. They 
have since appointed another man — a young man from 
the place— at £25 a year. To my mind it would be 
much better not to do the thing at all than to half do 
it. 

25947. Do you ever furnish reports as to the con- 
dition of the sheds and as to the health of the cattle ? 
— I sent in reports as to improvements required, and 
some of them were carried out. 

25948. If you were to recommend a prosecution for 


failure to carry out your recommendations do you think 
they would support you to the point of prosecuting, 
the farmer? — I cannot say. If I ordered an animal 
to be destroyed I had no power to order compensation 
to be paid to the owner, and the Guardians would be- 
very slow to grant it themselves when it would come 
out of the local rates. That is one of the difficulties. 

25949. Do you think there ore marked manifestations 
amongst the young stock of the country? — There are 
cases of " piuers " and scour amongst calves. There- 
are. a great many cases of local tuberculosis. 

25950. These are. indicated by swellings? — Yes. 

25961. Which discharge? — Yes, when opened, but 
when the glands arc removed the sores heal up. Un- 
less the glands are removed the sores do not seem to 
heal at all. 

25952. This matter will then infect the ground, and" 
the whole pluco must iu the end be swarming with 
bacteria? — Yes. 

25953. Is there much abortion amongst cattle in 
your district? — Yes, there is a considerable lot of it. 
We lately tried the new method prescribed by the 
Department, but I cannot speak very generally of its 
effect. One gentleman, a client of mine, had his cows 
inoculated by the Department. We are not yet quite 
sure of the result. Small cold abscesses formed at the 
seat of inoculation. 

25954. Lady Everard. — Did you ever try carbolic 
acid internally? — Yes. 

25955. What effect has it? — It is good. 

25956. The Chairman. — With regard to the proval- 
enco of abortion in this county wo had evidenco hero- 
this morning that farmers found that (ho cross of the 
Aberdeen Angus is less likely to suffer from nbortion 
than the Shorthorn ; do you iu your experience find this 
to be a fact? — On tlie whole,. I think it would bo less 
liable to abortion. The farmers say they find that 
their crossed cattle are more hardy than tlio pure bred. 

25957. Of course one quite understands that highly 
bred animals require more careful treatment and are 
more likely to suffer from an attack than animals that 
are. not so bred? — The farmers find that to be so. 

25958. Mr. O'Brien. — The cross of the Polled Angus 
was mentioned as less likely to suffer from abortion; 
do you think so? — Well, farmers that have tried it find 
that it does not suffer from abortion as much as the 
pure -bred shorthorn. 

25959. In my part of the country — in Limerick — 
farmers keep a crossed breed of cattle : their idea is 
that it is more hardy and does not suffer so much from 
contagious abortion as pure breds? — I think there is a 
good deal in it. Farmers find that the incidence of 
abortion is reduced amongst crossed cattle. 

25960. I don't think you told us what proportion of 
tuberculous cattle there are in your district?— To put 
it at the lowest, I should say it would be twenty per 
cent. Of course, I am taking only the clinical coses 
into account. 

25961. The Chairman. — Do you tost cattle with 
tuberculin ? — Yes . 

25962. And you say twenty per cent, would be the 
proportion of tuberculous cattle.? — Well, elini'oally 
affected, about that. 

25968. Does that include the cases that re-act to 
tuberculin? — No. I may tell you that at present I am 
testing a herd of eighty cows for people who go in for 
very careful high class dairy farming, and I think the 
percentage of these cows that suffer from tuberculosis 
will be rather alarming. They got a first prize bull 
at the Dublin Show, with a certificate of having gone 
through tlie tuberculin test and to be free from 
tuberculosis, and it re-aoted to the test. 

25964. Mr. O’Brien. — Did you tost it on getting it 
here? — No. . The bull was bought certified that it was 
free from disease. They are people who go in for very 
high class farming, and after a time they did not think 
the bull was going on as well as it should, and I tested 
it with tuberculin, and much to our surprise it re- 
acted. 

25965. Where did it contract the disease ; do you 
think it was in Dublin or on the way down?— Probably 
on their own place. This is where the hygienic 
measures that I referred to come in. They are people 
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who roar the calves on the natural system. Each cow 
roars two calves for five months. 

23966. You mentioned twenty per cent, as the pro- 
portion of tuberculous animals, do you mean by this 
clinical cases, or does it include all the eases?— I would 
say that thirty-five per cent, would cover all the. usual 
cases, both clinical and those that are tested by tuber- 
culin. If we include, lumps and some various other 
forms of tuberculosis, the percentage might be a little 
more. 

25907. Miss McNeill.— T hirty-five per cent, is rather 
lower than what we were told existed in other places, 
and where we were told it was very much more. In- 
cluding all forms of tuberculosis, how much would you 
say the percentage would be?— Perhaps five per cent, 
more. I should sav that- thirty-five per cent, was a 


Mr. C. P. Hynes, 15th July, 1912. 
taken at creameries to see that- milk is delivered in a 
clean condition?— I could not say really. I was only 
a short time in the position and could not do very 
much. They should see that- the milk is delivered in 
clean vessels. 

25075. If there is infection amongst the cows and all 
the milk goes to the creamery, and the voung stock are 
reared on the creamery separated milk, then there must 
be all tlip conditions present for the spread of tuber- 
culosis?— Yes. 

25976. There is first the law of heredity and next 
there are the unhealthy conditions? — Yes. 

25977. Lady Ever Aim. — On Saturday, we heard that 
forty per cent, of the cattle in part of the County Kil- 
kenny suffered from tuberculosis?— Probably these were 
not all clinical eases. 


2596ft. The Chahiman.— Don’t you think it would be 
n very good thing if the Or.hr was made to operate 
effectively in the district? — Yes. 


25969. Have you formed any opinion as to what in- 
ducements would secure the eo-operation of the far- 
mers for the purpose of stamping out this disease?— 
If you make a certain number of recommendations thev 
will carry them out, though they may be slow. 

25970. Do you know anything about the way in 
which creamery managers carry out measures to' pre- 
vent the spread of tuberculosis: do they accept milk 
from everybody who sends it? — I do not know that. 

25971. Did you over hear of a creamery manager 
reporting that milk was coming from an infected place 
or that it was not delivered in an unsatisfactory wav? 
—I have not heard of it. 


2o972. Did you ever hear it stated that creameries 
were a means of spreading bovine bacilli? — I have 
heard it, but I do not know that there is much in it-. 

25973. Don’t you think that if the milk of eows 
suffering from tuberculosis be sent to creameries, it 
would be a source of danger and infection?— It would 
depend on the udders being infected. 

25974. Can you say how fnr preventive measures are 


25078. The Chairman.— Including all cases?— I. 
don t suppose it would be far out, I am sorry to say. 

25979. Lady Evehard. — Do they require the pre- 
mium bulls to pass the tuberculin test here? — Yes. 

25980. The Chairman . — Did this bull that vou have 
told us of pass the test? — They bought him with a cer- 
trneate that lie was free from tubercular disease. 

25981. Was there any tuberculosis amongst the cows 
previous to this?— 1 There had beeu. That is the rea- 
son I am carrying out the present test. When the bull 
was found infected, they became rather alarmed and 
decided to test the whole herd. I am applying the test 
m two lots, as they wanted the milk and <iid not want 
to lose all the milk at one time. First I shall upplv the 
test to fifty and then I am to apply it to thirty. ' The- 
percentage of those re-acting I am afraid will work 
out very large; and this is one of the best eared and 
looked after herds in the country. The people who 
ifc 8° in for careful dairying, milking machine, etc. 
When I have the test completed I would be glad to 
send you the result privately if it would be any help. 

25982. Thank you, we should be very glad to have 
it? — I may mention that some farmers' carry on their 
dairying rather uneconomically. If a cow happens to 
lose a pap they keep it still in the dairv. Of course 
that is not economically sound management. 


Miss Ci. Poer-O’Shee examined. 


25983. The Chairman. — Miss O'Shee, arc you in- 
terested in portion of the Kilmaethomas Union? — Yes. 
I am a member of the Rural District Council and chair- 
man of the Board of Guardians. 

25984. We have had some evidence from Mr. Hynes 
as to his appointment as Inspector under the Dairies 
a *i“ Cowsheds Order in the Kilmaethomas Union, and 
the inference is that there has not been much done in 
that district by the local authority to have the Order 
effectively administered? — Mr. Hynes was appointed 
at a very low salary, much lower than I believed at 
ttie time the work could bo done effectively for; but the 
Board decided to start the working of the Order at that 
salary. The Board discussed that question of salary 
very much, and were slow to give a large salary, con- 
sidering the amount of the rates already, and that they 
are paying i!65 a year through the County Council 
to a Veterinary Inspector under the Contagious Dis- 
eases of Animals Act. 

,,25985. Was it for the purpose of evading the Order 
to*tthey appointed a man at a salary for which they 
should know the work could not be efficiently done? — 
£ 'V°uld not say that. They did not want to evade the 
Order, but to get it made efficient first. 

25986. Of course, this is a big district, and a very 
small salary was fixed? — Well, some were against 
waking the appointment for that reason. 

25987. The Inspector appointed is bound to inako 
reports to the Council ? — He does report. ' 

26988. What was done with the reports — thrown into 


the waste-paper basket?— Oh, they were not put into 
■the waste-paper basket. I saw some dozens — months 
old — yesterday. 

25989. Did they lead to any action on the part of the 
Council? — No. 

25990. No prosecution for breaches of the Order?— 
I don’t think there were any breaches reported to ns. 

25991. This appointment extended over eight 
months ; reports were sent in, and no action was taken 
by the Council to enforce the Order? — Well, my 
Council was opposed to the Order as not a practical 
Order; therefore we were strongly opposed to increased 
rates. We did not object to the tax alreadv paid 
through the County Council under the Contagious Dis- 
eases of Animals Act, but we were opposed to further 
taxation to carry out this Order; and many members 
believed it would be better to leave it alone than to 
only half do the thing. I have just made a few notes in 
writing, and if you allow me to read them I can hand 
them in afterwards. 

25992. Certainly. Will you tell us whether there is 
a scarcity of milk in your district, and, if so, at what 
season of the year? — There is great scarcity, especially 
in winter, when it is practically not procurable for 
love or money, except from gentlemen's places, where 
it is sold at the old price of twopence per quart all 
the year round. With reference to the Dairy and Cow- 
sheds Order, the Kilmaethomas District Council passed 
the following resolution last December : — 

“ To ask the Vice-President of the Department of 
. Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland- to 
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introduce and press for iu Parliament the revision 
and proper co-ordination of present over-lapping Acts 
and Orders re diseases of anfmals, dairies and cow- 
sheds, and notification of bovine tuberculosis, &c., 
so that veterinary surgeons paid under above may 
have power to prevent the open and dangerous abuses 
now going on. This Council reported last June that 
a cow, dying evidently of tuberculosis, was driven 
through our local fair and sold to a butcher; that 
she dropped dead a mile further on the fifteen mile 
road to Waterford city, which has the third highest 
death-rate from tuberculosis of our large towns; that 
the Veterinary Inspector under all above legislation 
was present, and powerless. The Department 
replied that as the law stands it rests with owners 
to notify such beasts. Ratepayers strongly resent 
compulsion to raise salaries on rates already 10s. in 
the £ to pay Inspectors made so powerless by legis- 
t-ion, and beg to refer the Vice-President to evidence 
lately given by Dr. O’Donoghue, M.O.H., Clontarf, 
before the Vice-Regal Commission on the Irish Milk 
Supply. The necessary slaughters and other pre- 
cautions will never be workable while cost of com- 
pensation is thrown on local rates; and the law needs 
strengthening against leaving dead beasts ou fields, 
to be eaten by dogs, flies, &c., whilst awaiting the 
convenience of the knacker. Copies to be sent to 
T. W. Russell, Esq., M.P.; the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland; John E. Redmond, M.P. ; P. J. Power, 
M.P.; the Right Hon. Walter Long, M.P. ; William 
Field, M.P. ; the Secretary, Vice-ltegal Commission 
' on Milk Supply; and the General Council of County 
Councils." 

The above Council is paying, through the County Council, 
£Qo per annum to a veterinary inspector under the Con- 
tagious Diseases of Animals Act, and 430 to an inspec- 
tor and registrar under the Dairies and Cowsheds Order. 
A rate of a penny in the pound on the Union only pro- 
duces 4137; we feel the whole work should be done by 
the Veterinary Inspector under the Contagious Diseases 
Act, with tuberculosis (bovine) included iu that Act. 
Then a proper salary for the whole would pay well. 
The present taxation, plus present dairy legislation, 
penalises the dairy and tillage farmer in_ favour 
pf the grazier, who only employs the proverbial man 
with a dog and a stick, and whose cattle, no matter 
how tuberculous, are left uninspected. Wliafc we need 
is to encourage the conscientious farmer to sell more 
milk, grow more food, and give more steady employ- 
ment at home. He is being discouraged by increasing 
rates, new taxes, bewildering regulations and inter- 
ferences, and thus our remaining good workers, men 
and women, will be more driven to seek a living away 
from home. The present position is that the careful 
cattle owner, if he sells any milk at all, is inspected, 
whilst the incorrigibly careless or ignorant oivner on 
the other side of the fence or road, and whose cattle 
often shaves the healthy herd’s water supply, is not 
inspected at all ; either because ne does not keep milch 
cows or because he keeps a separator at home instead 
of sending milk to the creamery, so that infection of 
the weH and often expensively kept and inspected herds 
goes on galore ; and no where more so than on our fair 
grounds. One morning while we were at the coffee 
van at Kilmacthomas Fair, we' heard something like 
a traction engine coming up the road. We looked out 
to see what it was, and saw an old diseased cow — one 
in the last stages*— being driven along. It could only 
just walk; its head was near the ground; and there 
was a rope of slimy matter from its mouth trailing 
along the ground. The poor old thing was only able 
to go a mUe outside the town when it died. 

26993. And if it had succeeded in keeping alive until 
it got to Waterford it would, no doubt, be killed by 
some butcher and sold to the poorest people? — That 
is what often happens. I have myself seen, either af- 
fairs which I attend in charge of the temperance coffee 
van or on fields and roads, and too often in trucks 
drawn up at the railway stations, cows in the last 
stages of disease. There is a regular and open trade 
in buying such diseased and dying cows. Where still 
fit to partly fatten they are grazed : then sold at English 
ports; and are killed and sold as meat for our poor. 
These cows have, of course, been milked till they could 
be milked no longer; and this milk, when' visibly unfit 
for sale, or even for home consumption, is often given to 
calves, or when too bad for them is thrown into the pig 


bucket. Thus, human beings, calves, and pigs are freely 
infected, whilst conscientious cattle owners are harried 
with inspectors and note-book requirements as to air 
space, and sometimes ordered to build a skinning 
draught into a thoroughly well-aired cowhouse, one of 
the best ways to lower the health and milk-yield of 
any cow. The same senseless freedom is given to 
careless owners to leave dead beasts unburied on their 
fields, whilst money is squandered on salaries and on 
health lectures, health insurance taxes, aiid campaigns 
against flies, including the typical latest plan of pay- 
ing the town slum occupier to breed and kill them 
instead of compelling the removal of the dirt they 
breed in. I now come to the need of notification of 
tuberculosis. Until notification of this disease is made 
compulsory, whether human or bovine, these and other 
sorts of reckless spread of infection will not only go on, 
but. will increase with every added tax and rate to pro- 
vide money to squander on the present method of fight- 
ing this disease. Present methods are already seriously 
irritating the already heavily handicapped conscientious 
employer aud worker combined, and driving both to 
give up the struggle. The reduction in emigration 
figures is misleading in this way — that it does not take 
int-o account the evident fact that those fit and able 
to emigrate are getting scarcer every year, while the 
unfit and unreliable increase with their well-known 
rapidity and unteacliable want of all sense of respon- 
sibility. I am sorry to have to put this fact so plainly, 
but I bave all along urged on health reformers that 
their efforts are being too much concentrated on slum 
populations, which are, to my mind at least, 70 per 
cent, incurable, unteacliable, and unemployable. If 
the rural populations’ interests are not concentrated on, 
the towns are bound to go from bad to worse, because 
without renewal from rural stock their vitality de- 
creases. Hasty critics will say, 11 But look at the 
labourers’ cottages, and the millions spent on them!’’ 
Granted ; but too many of us know many such cottages 
to be reeking with tuberculosis infection for want' of 
notification. I know numbers of such cottages where 
death after death has occurred in families with a pre- 
vious perfect health record: and the same tragedies 
happen in good, well-built farmers' houses as well as 
in the poorest cabin or slum. The plea that our people 
would resent notification is not borne out by my ex- 
perience. They freely tell each other, and any of ns 
they know, when a ease of “decline” or a record of 
sueb deaths exists, hue they mostly still believe it is 
hereditary. Personally, I fear that plea is largely made 
use of by quite other private interests. Amongst the 
better-o2 in town and country the fear exists that 
notification, involving disinfection of premises, would 
scare away tenants, lodgers, customers, and even match- 
makers: and destroy their children’s marriage market. 
In the larger towns, ratepayers, rich nud poor, are largely 
represented by men heavily interested in slum pro- 
perty, and also in average business premises, far too 
many of which in Ireland are licensed to sell drink. 
These men and women both are really afraid of notifica- 
tion, because it involves the thorough inspection of 
their sometimes terrible and sometimes quite honestly 
poorly-kept premises. And if our working classes arc 
not to be sacrificed to these interests, they being by far 
the more numerous sufferers, compulsory notification 
is absolutely vital, as well as urgent, because not till we 
have it will doctors or public health authorities or armies 
of unpaid workers be able to get at- the earliest arrest- 
able cases, but- still more urgent, the preveutible cases 
of infection. And exactly the same applies to bovine 
tuberculosis. Prevention is the one end to work for. 
This City of "Waterford is third worst for tuberculosis; 
first worst for insanity: first worst for pauperism; and 
has one drink licence to every ninety or one hundred 
souls in it, including the babies 1 

26994. To what extent would you be prepared to go 
in the matter of compensating owners whose animals 
were ordered to be slaughtered? — They ought to be 
compensated by the State. Fair compensation should 
be paid for cattle condemned. If charged on the local 
rates, you trill have every device used to defeat the 
facts being known or remedies applied. The local 
rates have already so increased as to almost wipe out the 
Government reductions on agricultural land. 

25995. On what scale would you have compensation 
paid — would you pay the owner the full value of the 
beast? — I would pay the full value of the beast at the 
time it was slaughtered, but I would not pay the value 
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-that it was while healthy : that would be putting a 
premium on diseased animals. 

25996. Ono witness suggested to us that owners should 
get higher compensation for notifying beasts as early as 
they see anything is wrong, and less given where wast- 
ing has been allowed to go on un-notified. Would you 
approve of that? — An excellent plan, provided the 
Veterinary Inspector is not a local practitioner, and 
thus subject to intolerable local pressure if he doc-s liis 
full duty to the public. 

25996a. Lady Evehard. — Then you would have a cen- 
tral authority for such work? — Yes, central, and no in- 
spectors sent to be near their native counties — that 
would be vital. 

25997. With reference to the milk supply, is there, 
a difficulty in poor people getting milk? — Yes; there 
is a very great difficulty in winter. 

25998. Is there any winter dairying done, and, if 
not, why? — The chief cause of the shortage of milk in 
-winter is that there is practically no winter dairying 
-done. It is too costly, and the farmer cannot get 
reliable labour. 

25999. Is there a difficulty experienced in getting 
milkers? — Yes. It is very difficult to get milkers on 
Sundays, holidays, and sports’ days, and sometimes the 

day after.” 

26000. Is that due to the working classes being less 
inclined than formerly to attend at their employers' 
place, morning and evening, seven days of the week? — 
Yes. Many farmers just keep as many milch cows as 
their own families cau manage, for it is getting more 
and more difficult to procure reliable milkers. We 
■could not get the cows in or milked at home one Sunday 
•evening; all hands had gone to a football match, and at 
7 p.m. my brother’s children were still crying for their 
tea. 

26001. They prefer the sports and meetings to milking 
cows — is that the case? — Yes. 


26002. You think the children of the poor do not get 
enough imlk.— -Ihey do not. The people have got out 
of drinking milk. It is tea, tea, tea. Even the babies 
of six months in arms cry for tea. I have myself seen 
uhen with the coffee van children of six months 
in the arms of tramps refuse milk, aud erv for tea. 
Even the tramps won’t take milk when they are offered 
it. Sometimes, when I have milk left over at the 
coffee van, I offer it to them for nothing, and thev 
don t want to take it— fine new,, sweet milk. 

26003 Miss McNeill. — What do you suggest in the 
matter of compensation for animals slaughtered— would 
you pay full compensation?— I would not pay the price 
nf a healthy animal. r 

26004. Don't you think, if you have an inspector, 
that be would be less likely to enforce the slaughter of 
the animal if the owner did not get full compensation? 
—I would give the value of the animal at the time it 
was slaughtered. If you pay the full value, vou will 
nave people allowing animals to pine awav, and then, 
when tne last stages of the disease were reached, call- 
ing m the inspector. 

20005. The Ch.urmas._a point-i, that it is soce- 

t'mes cdmwh harf to find out the animal, ,h„t „ 
infected. The best-looking animals may be infected 
unknown to the owner; and don’t you think it would 
be hard to penalise him?— I would pay him fair com- 
pensation, which should be a State charge. The fairest 
tiling would be to pay the value of the animal at the 
time of slaughter I would not pay the price of a 
healthy beast. If an animal was past its use, the 
owner could not expect full compensation. 

26006. You think you could go a long wav if you had 
compulsory notification?— If you are to stamp' out in- 
fection you must have notification. Of course, some 
people object to it; but there will alwavs be people 
who will object to things. Many of them have false 
notions as to its effect. Some of them think it would 
mterfere with their children’s marriage market, but 
they would soon find that a delusion. 


The Commission then adjourned till the 8th August to Enniskillen . 
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APPENDIX A. 


(Referred to in Question 18G03, page 160.) 

Scheme of Experiment ox Winter Dairying and Winter Catch-Crowing, prepared by Mr. T. Wibbeulevv 

N.D.A., AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTOR UNDER THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION 

for Ireland. 


(l.l Objects and Prolusions of Scheme. 

The main objects of the Scheme are to ascertain : — 

(1.) Whether winter catch-cropping is capable of general adoption in this country; and 

(2.) If so, the cost of producing winter milk by the catch-cropping system. 

For the above purposes on a number of farms — not exceeding ten in each county — experimental plots of 
land, not less than one Irish acre in extent, to be selected and devoted for not less than one season to the- 
production of catch-crops under the local Agricultural Instructor’s supervision. The catch-crops to be after- 
wards fed in the manner indicated in the accompanying supplement of instructions, during the winter 
months to winter-ealved dairy cows. 


(2.) Amount of Subsidy. Nature of, und conditions upon which same will be given. 

For the purpose of encouraging farmers to carry out these experiments, a subsidy not exceeding £6 to 
each selected farmer to be given, providing the following conditions are complied with : — 

(1.) Each selected farmer must undertake to till the experimental plots, feed and tend the winter dairy 
cows fed on the catch-crops, keep accounts of the cost of producing the catch-crops and records of the 
milk produced from the consumption of same in accordance with the advice, and under the direct 
supervision of the local Agricultural Instructor. 

(2.) The selected farmer must also undertake to provide not less than four dairy cows due to calf 
between the 1st November and the 10th of December in the year following that in which the commencement 
of the sowing of the experimental plot is undertaken : that is to say, if the first cateh-erop be sown in t-he- 
auturon of 1912, the farmer will be required to provide the dairy c-ows due to calf between the dates 
above-mentioned in the year 1913, when the second catch-crop should be ready for consumption. 

(3.) The manner of awarding the subsidy to be as follows : — Three of the six pounds to be at the dis- 
posal of the Agricultural Instructor for the purpose of providing a portion of the seeds and manures 
necessary for the souring of the experimental plots, and providing that the farmer has conscientiously en- 
deavours! to follow out the Instructor's recommendations regarding the carrying out of the experiment;, 
a subsidy of 15/- per cow to be awarded to the selected farmer. 

(4.) With the exception of the seeds and manures supplied out of the £3 allowed to the Agricultural 
Instructor, the total cost of tilling, manuring, and seeding the experimental plot, and providing the dairy 
cows, to be borne by the selected farmer. 


Suggested Plan of Conducting Expebiment os Winter Catch-Cropping and Winter Dairying. 

(1.) Position of Catch-Crops in Rotation. 

Under ordinary circumstances it is usual to leave grain stubbles idle from the time the corn is harvested : 
in August until the following March or April, when the land is sown with roots or potatoes. 

In order to provide cheap winter feeding, it is suggested to sow the grain stubbles in October or November — 
after the corn crop is cleared — with a crop of mixed oats and vetches. This crop will then he ready for cutting 
in the following June, and could then be made into hay, or if the area under the crop is considerable and 
bad weather conditions prevail, the crop could be made into stack ensilage. 

Immediately the oat and vetch crop is cleared, the land could be sown with catch-crops of hardy green 
turnips broadcasted and giant rape — half the area under the former and half under the latter. 

If sown by the first week of July, the hardy greens should be ready for consumption by November 1st; the 
rape by January 1st: and the second cutting of hardy greens in March. The land could then, if necessary, 
be sown with the ordinary root crops or potatoes, or if necessary sown with oats, and the same plan of catch- 
cropping again carried out-. 


(2.) Keeping of Accounts and Milk Records. 

The tillage operations for the growing of cateh-erops are very simple, and usually consist of simply plough- 
ing, harrowing, and rolling the land. 

The keeping of accounts of the various operations will, therefore, present very little difficulty to the- 
ordinary farmer. 

All the crops grown should be weighed, and the cost of production obtained. 

The milk yielded by dairy cows fed on the catch-crops should be also weighed morning and evening on 
one day per week. 

(3.) Feeding of Catch-Crops. 

A ration consisting only of oat and vetch, hay and rape, or hardy greens, would be too rich for a dairy 
cow. These foods should therefore be fed in conjunction with oat straw, or meadow hay. A ration which 
has been found to give very good results is as follows : — One stone meadow hav ; one stone oat and vetch 
hay ; five or six stones rape or hardy greens, per cow per day. 

Allowing one ton of hay per cow, it is estimated that an Irish acre of laud will easily provide sufficient oats- 
and vetches and green catch-crops to keep four cows from November 1st to April 9th. By the latter date- 
spring catch-crops would be ready for consumption. 
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INDEX. 


A. 

ABORTION, contagious. See “ Contagious." 

ADULTERATION. 

The milk of a herd rarely falls below the legal stan- 
dard if the strippings are not left behind (say) by 
milkers in a hurry, 12815. 

Cases of cows which give milk below the legal stan- 
dard, 14239, 14998-15000, 20873. 

Milk prosecutions (Co. Cork) are usually for. the addi- 
tion of separated milk, 13360, 13391. 

Or for withholding the strippings, 13360. 

Such milk is not whole milk, though it is 
pleaded that the milk is as it came from 
the cow, 13861-2. 

Analyst's form of certificate is usually “ deficiency 

* of fat,” 12812-4, 13362. 

Adulteration by the addition of water is not 
alleged unless there is clear evidence, 13378-90. 

The analyst’s object is not to bring prosecutions, but 
to put down fraud, 13389. 

The Constabulurlv take milk samples, 12089, 13364-7 ; 
they receive no extra pay for this, 13368. 

The analvst has no jurisdiction over them, 
13368-72. 

Prosecutions in the County of Cork always follow on 
the analyst's certificate for a prosecution, 13372-7. 

Samples of milk kept outside the shop cannot be 
demanded by Food and Drugs Inspector unless it 
is sold to other persons, 24296-302. 

Prosecutions where milk was deficient in fat; con- 
viction in Petty Sessions reversed by the King's 
Bench, and the Count y paid £28 costs, 13394-5. 

Fear of the morning's milk falling below the 3 per 
cent, legal standard of milk fat, 12733-51. 

There is a 1 per cent, difference between morn- 
ing and evening milk, 12746, 15159-61. 

Samples for analysis should be a mixed sample 
of morning ana evening milk, 12746-9; diffi- 
culties of doing this, 12806-11. 

Difficulty of keeping up to the legal standard of milk 
from March to July, 13839-51, 13863-70. 

Farmers have given up sending milk into Cork rather 
than run the risk of prosecution, 13841; difficulty 
of discriminating between the honest and dis- 
honest producer, 18871-3. 

ALLEN, MRS. EMMA J. (Representing the 
W.N.H.A., Ennis.) 

There is scarcity of milk in the winter, especially 
where the demand is fitful, 16430-1; not in the 
summer, 16439-43. 

The poor cannot afford to pay 3d. a quart, and less 
than that price is not remunerative to the vendor, 
16432. 

A milk depot in Ennis is desirable, 16444-5. 

The W.N.H.A. in Ennis would find difficulty in run- 
ning a milk-sliop on the Naas model, 16452-61. 

It would probably be possible to organise a demand 
for milk for regular customers, 16462-3. 

AMBROSE, JOHN (of Rathkeale, Co. Limerick; inte- 
rested in goat breeding). 

There is a scarcity of milk from December to April, 
18283-8. 

Has introduced the Anglo-Nubian gont into the dis- 
trict, 18289-91, 18331, 18343-5. 

Good milking results, 18292-5. 

Particulars as to habits, appearance, feeding, 
etc., 18296-306, 18315-30, 18346. 

Possibility of getting -winter milk from goats, 18307-9. 

Goats should not be brought into kid in their first 
year, 18812. 

The cross-bred Anglo-Nubian will kid longer than 
the Irish goat, 18313-4. 

Prefers the Anglo-Nubian to the Toggenburg, 18334. 

Cottiers should get encouragement to keep goats, 
18350-4. 

ANALYSIS. Forms of certificate of, for prosecution 
purposes, 12812-4, 13362, 13378-90. 


ANDERSON, MRS. HANNAH (Representing the Gal- 
way Branch of the W.N.H.A.). 

Milk plentiful in Galway in summer, and cheap 
when sold by itinerant sellers, 21441, 21464-5; 
scarce and dear from November to May, 21441. 

Milk not procurable at 6d. a quart, 21442. 

The supply for the poor is haphazard, 21452-3. 

Certain small shopkeepers gave up selling milk 
rather than come under the Dailies Order, 21441, 
21481. 

There are two milk markets supplied by about 150 
women; the fines have had a good effect in keep- 
ing down adulteration, 21441. 

The W.N.H.A. suggests that the use of boracie acid 
in cream, etc., be forbidden, 21441, 21473-4. 

Suggests compulsory notification of tuberculosis as 
a moans of detecting disease in dairy premises, 
21441. 

That simple printed rules re cleanliness of milk 
measures be furnished to each milk vendor, 21441. 

There is a lack of knowledge as to the value of milk 
as a food, 21450, 21467-9. 

There is an opening for a W.N.H.A. milk depot in 
Galway, 21475-84. 

ASHTOWN, THE RIGHT HON. LORD, D.L. 
(Landowner and Stockbreeder, Co. Galway). 

Has noticed a great deterioration in cows in the 
South in recent years, 20808-18, 20829-33. 

Attributable to the creamery system, because calves 
are fed on separated milk, and the bull is not care- 
fully selected, 20814-25, 20903-10. 

The deterioration of the cows is in constitution, not 
in milking qualities, 20826, 20841. 

The explanation is not that farmers keep the best 
cows and sell the worst, 20920-3. 

Buys stock in Co. Clare where there are no crea- 
meries, 20834-5, 20847-8. 

Blames the creamery system for the use of the 
“ scrub ” bull, 20836-41. 

The number of “ piners ” has increased in the South, 
20849-55. 

The development of dairying has injured the store 
trade, 20884-6, 20916. 

Without correspondingly benefiting the farmer, 
20887-91. ‘ 

Labourers in the county who do not work for a far- 
mer have difficulty in getting milk, unless they 
keep goats, 20858-67. 

Would compensate a man the sale of whose milk was 
forbidden because of infectious disease in his 
family, 20877-83. 


ATHENRY. 

Scarcity of milk in, in winter and spring, 20927-30, 
20957-60, 20966-75, 21107-8, 21114, 21224-5. 
Quantity available, 21194-204. 

There are no retail shops in the town, 20940-5. 

The Department's Station at, supplies milk, 21123-9; 

the Station is 1J miles from the town, 21170. 

No common grazing plot for labourers’ cows was 
reserved bv the Estates Commissioners when 
dividing the land at, 21043-9, 21069-75, 21145- 


Purposes for which the divided land is used, 
21076-82, 21138-40, 21212-4. 

The distribution has not relieved the scarcity 
of milk, 21050-5. 

On the laud distributed by the Estates Commis- 
sioners only two cows are kept, 21109-13; there 
is no improvement of the milk supply for labourers, 
21141-2; on the contrary, milch cows which were 
formerly on the land have been removed, 21175-6, 
and less milk is produced because of the distribu- 
tion, 21182-3. 

The division of land as at Athenry is not a solution 
of the milk problem, 21142. 

No occupant of a labourer’s cottage m or around 
the town keeps a cow, 21129-37. 

Opening of a local dairy by farmers and shopkeepers 
suggested. 21184-90, 21208-11; this could be done 
without legislation, 21191-2. 


2 T 
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BABIES' BOTTLES. Long tube should be made 
illegal, 13593-5, 20723-4, 20717-8. 

BALLESTY, H. C., M.ll.C.V.S. (Veterinary Inspector 
of Mullingar Rural District). 

The sanitary sub-officer supervises the cowsheds aud 
sees that the Veterinary Inspector’s instructions 
are carried out, 24446-52. 

The Council is notified if milk is sold by vendors 
who are not registered, 24453-6; and whether the 
cowsheds conform with the provisions of the Order, 
24457-62; with satisfactory results as n rule, 
24463. 

Some cpw keepers go out of trade rather than comply 
with the Order, 24464; but in only one instance 
was the loss to tho milk supply serious, 24467-9. 

. The one-cow man is a nuisance, because he spoils 
the trade of the man who arranges an ull- 
. the-year-round supply, 24469, 24508-10. 

Would license cow-keepers and make them pro- 
vide a winter and summer supply, 24498, 
24506-7, 24534. 

The Order re cement floors and manure heaps is 
enforced, 24470-3. 

Old cows and cows with suspicious udders are 
slaughtered for beef , 24474-5, 24483-7. 

The slaughter of old cows keeps the herd 
free of tuberculosis, 24476. 

Has found the tuberculin test satisfactory. 24477-82. 

Milk records are not kept in the county^ 24490-6. 

Milk records, winter-calving cows, and catch- 
cropping would muke winter dairying profit- 
able, 24499-505. 

The Hereford cow is not a good milker, 24515-21, 
24530-2. 

PiDe of Id. and 10s. costs on conviction of depriv- 
ing milk of its fat, 24526-9. 

Has found the Shorthorn the best milker, 24530, 
24535-41. 

The Union contract price for milk is lOd. and lHd. 
a gallon, 24545-52. 

BARRY, EDMOND (Dairy Inspector under the Lime- 
rick Corporation). 

There is scarcity of milk in Limerick for 2 or 3 
months in the winter, 15447-50. 

Inspects the milk vessels, cows and milkshops in 
the city, 15343. 

Smalt fines imposed in prosecutions to enforce the 
Duiries Order, 15349-59. 

Milk sold in huxters’ shops, 15360-2, 15471-85, 
15502, 15578-83. 

Thinks all the milkshops in the city are registered , 
15363-75. 

Small fines for not keeping milk under suitable con- 
ditions, 15382-9. 

Inspects the milk factories in Limerick re cleanli- 
ness of vessels and premises, but does not inspect 
the milk, 15395-441, 15511-4. 

Vehicles which bring milk into the city are used 
for other purposes, 15457-61. 

Does not attempt to insist on cleanliness bv milk 
vendors, 15466-9. 

Does not insist on milkers being provided with 
water, soap and towel, or washing their hands 
before milking, 15486-93. 

Denies that milk factories in Limerick sell milk, 
15494-5, 15506-10. 

Inspects cows - in Nos. 1 and 2 rural districts, 
15515-24. 

Does not know what cubic space should be pro- 
vided for cows, 15526; and never measured 
the byres, 15529. 

Provision as to standing space for cows, 15530-9; 
lime-%vashing of bvres, 15540-7; manure pits, 
15548-51. 

Knows of several cases where water is not provided 
for milkers for washing, but has not reported 
them, 15552-7. 

BARRY, DR. J. M. (Medical Officer of Health, 
Philipstown, King’s Co.). 

There is scarcity of milk all the year round in the 
Philipstown district, 23629-35, 23642. 

Milk cannot be be procured for a sick patient some- 
times, 23672-7; it might be obtained for a sick 
child as a compliment, 23678. 


BARRY, DR. J. M. — continued. 

The farmers devote their milk to feeding calves and 
butter-making, 23636-9, 28656-65. 

Reasons for not selling milk retail ; trouble and 
no money, 23679-81. 

Children who are not properly fed have no resist- 
ing power to disease, 23642-6, 23716. 

The Dairies Order in Tullamore Rural District is 
not effectively enforced, 23649-55. 

Children are habituated to the use of tea, 23682-4. 

Goats’ milk is good for children, 28697. 

But goat-keeping would not be encouraged in 
the district, 23698-702. 

Farmers would give grass for a cow, but not 
for a goat, 28703-4. 

Suggests that means be found to provide labourers 
with cows; they can get grazing from farmers. 

Flour and water used as a substitute for milk for 
iufauts, 23708-10. 

Attributes the increase of tuberculosis to the lack 
of milk, 23705-7. 

The bulk of the population in the district consists 
of small farmers, 23724-31. 

BARRY, WILLIAM C’., M.R.C’.V.S. (Veterinary 
Inspector, Cork). 

Has no power to inspect city cows if they go out- 
side the city bounds to grass iu summer, 12257-61. 

Difficulty of enforcing the Dairies Order in respect 
of cleanliness in milking, 12262-5. 

Cow with a tuberculous udder removed by owner 
before the case could be reported to the Public 
Health Committee, 12266-75. 

Recommends that the Veterinary Inspectors have 
power to pay full market value of cow compul- 
sorily slaughtered, 12276-80. 

Has no power to apply the tuberculin test without 
the permission of the owner, 12282-3. 

Removal of cows suspected of disease where there 
is strict inspection, 12284-7. 

Need of outside inspection to protect the, city's 
milk supply, 12288-90. 

Enforcement of the Dairies Order in Cork City re 
cowsheds and milkers, 12293-301, 12317-8. 

Constant inspection necessary, 12297. 

Dairy cows are usually slaughtered outside the city, 
where the Corporation officials do not inspect, 
12308-14, 12321, 12330-1. 

Transfer of slaughter-houses from inside to outside 

. the city, 12331-5. 

BARTER, SIR RICHARD (St. Ann’s, Blnrner, Co. 
Cork). 

No scarcity of milk in Blarney, 15017-28. 

Has kept milk records for 30 years, and has raised 
the average milk vield per cow from 540 to 700 
gallons, 14980-7. 

The records were dropped, aud when they were re- 
sumed it was found that the average yield had 
fallen off, 14991-4. 

Winter calving eows give more milk than cows 
calving iu summer', 14988-90. 

Cases of cows which give milk below the legal 
staudurd, 14998-15000. 

Influence of feeding on quality of milk, 15001-7. 

The Department's dairy bull scheme has not been 
taken up much in Co. Cork, 15029-33. 

To keep a cow the plots of 2 labourers are neces- 
sary, 15035-41, 15072. 

Suggests the establishment of milk clubs in different 
districts, 15042-4. 

There is no difficulty in supplying villages; the 
problem is in the thinlv-populated rural dis- 
tricts, 15045-6. 

Dorset horn sheep give winter milk iu good quan- 
tities, 15046-52, 15071. 

The scutcheon on cows and bulls is an indication of 
a good milker, 15052-5. 

Importance of scientific feeding, 15056-62. 

BECHER, REV. J. R. H.. (Rector of Cape Clear and. 
Sherkin Islands, Co. Cork). 

Recommends the introduction of an improved breed 
of goat into the islands, 14312-24. 
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BENNETT, T. E. (Manager of tlie Kilmallock (Pro- 
prietary) Creamery Company, and represent- 
ing the Irish Creameries’ Protection Society). 

There is a scarcity of milk in Kilmallock in winter, 
10580-1, 16020-4. 

The creamery is not responsible, 16532; it is 
duo to the altered relations between farmers 
and labourers, 16583-7. 

There is a popular prejudice against separated milk, 
10538-43; it becomes sour quickly, 16544-6, 
10001-5; cause of deterioration, 16728-42; it is 
returned to the farmer or sold, 10595-600. 

Creameries are not asked to retail milk, 16547, 
10708; but would do so if it would pay, 
16548-50, 10044-7, 16709-27. 

There is no rule preventing a creamery manager 
from selling retail, 10549. 

It would not be a hardship to require creameries 
to sell milk, 16551-3. 

Milk might he distributed from the ereamex-y 
by carts which bring it in, 16544, 16782-9; but 
points out difficulties to this, 16793-800. 

Is opposed to sales on credit, 16555-7. 

The sale of milk by creameries would partly 
remove the complaint as to scarcity, 16790-2. 

All the milk in Kilmallock district goes to the 
creamery, 16558. 

There is no inspection of dairies under the Dairies 
Order in Kilmallock Rural District, 16560-7, 
16810-4, 16861-3. 

Dirty milk sent in to creameries, 16569-74; what 
is meant by dirty milk, 16071-4. 

Rejected by one is taken by another creamery, 
16575, 16815-30; and supervision to prevent 
this is desirable in the interests of the 
creamery butter trade, 16576-9. 

Cows are not housed in Co.- Limerick all the year- 
round, 16580-4, 16670-85, 16831-9. 

Milk cans are not invariably cleaned, 16586-94. 

Every doctor should be required to notify the 
creamery manager of infectious disease? in the 
house of a person supplying milk, 16606-13. 

Medical Officers of Health inspect creameries only 
as Sanitary Officers, 16614 8. 

Thinks supervision (say by an Inspector of the 
Department) ns to the condition of crenmei-ies 
and milk delivered is desirable, 16619, 16758, 
16802 9. 

A hindrance to winter dairying is the custom of 
hiring servants for 9 months only, 1G625-31, 
16849-57. 

Thinks the milk yield of cows has decreased in recent 
years, 16632, 16743-9; attributed to want of proper 
selection, 16635-8. 

Price paid for milk at creamery, 16665; the price 
fluctuates, 16883-8. 

Mode of pasteurising and cooling milk, 16686-700. 

Labourers nro keeping cows on tlxeir acre plot and 
sending surplus milk to the creamery, 16759-76. 

Would provide cows for labourers on condition they 
sold the milk to thoir neighbours, 16777-81. 

BIRD, JOHN (Fanner, Queenstown District). 

Supplies labourers with cottages on his farm with 
millc, 12696-708; no scarcity of milk in district 
for labourei-s, 12792-5. 

Arranges to have a laige number of cows calving in 
the winter, 12703 5. 

The best millc-yielder is the cow that culves 
from November to February, 12708-11. 

Cows as milk-producers have deteriorated in latter 
years, 12712-6. 

Attributable to the Departmexit's non-milking 
strain premium bulls, 12717-8. 

Breeds from liis own {food cows, 12719-25; with 
better results than the cows he can buy, 12730-2. 

Fear of the morning's milk falling below the 3 

_ per cent, legal standard of milk fat, 12733-51. 

Tlu-re is a 1 per cent, difference between the 'morn- 
ing and evening milk, 12740. 

Samples for analysis should be a mixed sample 
of morning and evening milk, 12746-9: diffi- 
culties to this being done, 12806-11. 

Form of analyst’s certificate, Co. Cork, 12812-4. 

The milk of a herd seldom falls below the legal 
standard, 12815. 

The loss from contagious abortion -in the county is 
serious, 12772-6. 


BIRD, JOHN — continued. 

The Department should seek to improve the dairy- 
breed of cattle in the county, which is devoted 
to dairying, 12779-81. 

Breeding from good milking cows will improve 
the milking quality of cows, 12782-5; to breed 
from bulls of a milking strain would accelerate 
matters, 12785-6; and for this purpose milk 
records would be useful, 12787-8. 

Influence of feeding on the milk yield, as regards 
quality and quantity, 12789-91. 

Difficulty of getting ' cow-keepers to report a cow 
suspected of disease, 12838-41; without compen- 
sation, 12842-4. 

Would, keep milk records for the Department's infor- 
mation for .£10, 12845-54; it would pay some 
fanners to do it for tlxeir own information, 12852. 

BOYLE, J. F. (Secretary of the Coxmty Waterford 
Committee of Agriculture). 

Polled Angus cattle prefex-red to shorthorns, because 
believed to be less liable to abortion, 25684-5. 
25726-35. 

Abortion has caused serious loss in the county; as 
to preventive measures taken, 25686-700, 
25708-9. 

Not much progress has been made to get rid of 
it, 25815-7. 

The Department’s dairy bull scheme is practically 
inoperative in Co. Waterford, 25711-25. 

Reasons for the deficiency of milk, 25747-56. 

Creamery separated milk' is not palatable, 25785-90. 

Milk is seax-eo in Dungarvan, especially in the 
winter, 25792-8. 

No Veterinary Inspector appointed for Duugarvan 
Rural District, 25802. 

Cheaper contract rate obtained for milk if taken for 
three years instead of for short periods, 25804-5. 

Tlxe Committee’s butter-making instruction scheme 
is most popular, 25842-9. 

The creameries are not patronised, 25856-69. 

BULLS. 

Premium Bulls. 

Efforts are being made to induce Co. Cork farmers 
to buy the Irish dairy bull, 12337-9. 

The Department’s dairy bull scheme lias not been 
largely taken up, but the extent is increasing, 
12340-2, 12356. 

Number of premium bulls is inadequate for the 
breeding herds of County Cork, 12373-80. 

The shorthorn is preferred as a general purpose 
breed, 12881-2. 

Owing to the introduction of premium bulls, beef is 
valued above milk, 12525-8, 17189; the con- 
trary was formerly true, 12518-24. 

Suitable crosses with the shorthorn are neces- 
sary, 12529-86: or introduce the Dutch cow, 
12565-71. 

The premium bull is preferable to the “ scrub ” 
bull from the milking point of view, 17139. . 

The premium bulls are responsible for the dimi- 
nished milk yield of cows, 12717-8, 13818-24, 
13541-6, 13564, 14790-801, 14807-39, 15092, 17589- 
91, 10530-8, 19547-50, 20949-56 , 21351-8. 

The premium bulls have introduced abortion among 
cattle, 14801-6, 14840-66. 

Premium bull that produced poor milking progenv, 
15092-100. 

The demand for, in Kerry is greater than the supplv, 
20470-1. 

Bxeeds preferred, 20472-81. 

Number of premium bulls in Kern- in 1909-11, 
20517-24. 

Number of premium dairy bulls in Limerick, 20524-6. 

Alleged to be responsible for the spread of tuber- 
culosis, 20997-21025. 

Cases of tuberculous premium bulls mentioned, 
21367-87. 

The Galloway bull is used in the West, and is not 
good for milk, 21855-62 (and see “ Galloway ”). 

Difficulty of getting premium bulls of milking strain 
by poor farmers is increased by the Department’s 
“provisional” selection, 23399-405. 

The Department should send bulls to o> coxmty, like 
they send hoars, for farmers with a low valua- 
tioii, 23404. 
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BULLS — continued. 

The premiums are well taken up in King’s Co., 
23407.12. 

The State could aid milk supply by providing bulls 
of a milking strain, 23969. 

General. 

To breed from bulls of a milking strain would im- 
prove the milking quality of cows, 12785-6, 18706-8, 
18679-80. 

The scutcheon on, is an indication of a good milk 
strain, 15052-5. 

Bulls of a milking strain; importance of breeding 
from, 15008. 

Tire offspring of a yearling, is not good for milking, 
18104-5, 18685-9. 

Breeding should only be from bulls approved by 
Government, 18348-9. 

Aberdeen Angus bull given up for breeding, 19709-11 ; 

not good for milch cattle, 20477-8. 

Law of heredity re milk production, 19581-4, 20025-7. 
The bull is even more important than the heifer 
in breeding for milk, . 19589. 

BURKE, J., J.P. (Chairman of the Clifdeu Rural 
District Council, Co. Galway). 

The Clifden Rural Council have appointed a Dairy 
Inspector, but not a Veterinary Inspector, 21549-53. 
There is a scarcity of milk almost the whole year 
round, and especially in the winter and spring, 
21556-61, 21585-6; even in farmers’ houses, 

21572-9. 

Sometimes the workhouse cannot get a full supply 
of milk, 21587-98. 

Attributable to the scarcity of pasturage amongst 
the small tenant farmers who supply milk. 21562-8. 
The remedy is to divide the grass lands among the 
small tenant farmers, 21569, 21599-600, 

21723-62. 

Does not think that what happened at Athenry 
would happen in Connemara, viz., store cattle 
kept instead of dairy cows, 21570-1, 21633-6; 
21694-722. 

Thinks the reservation of a “ cow plot ” on the 
sale of an estate would work well, 21601-8. 

Size of the small holdings, 21678-82. 

The substitute for milk is tea, 21580-4. 

A secondary remedy suggested is that the Congested 
Districts Board take a farm as a model farm and 
open a milk depot, 21612-4, 21632. 

Galloway cattle have been introduced into the dis- 
trict and are poor milkers, 21616-8; but farmers 
prefer them as store cattle, 21619-29. 

The cottagers do not keep goats, 21646-56; goats’ 
milk would he a partial alleviation, 21660-6. 
BURKE, JAMES M., B.L., J.P. (Chairman of the 
Skibbereen Rural District Council). 

No scarcity of milk in the Urban District, 13905; 
but there is in the Rural District, chiefly iu the 
winter, 13906-7, 13959-61. 

Labourers who do not work for farmers find it more 
difficult to procure milk than those who 3o, 
13918-25. 

Appointment of officers to carry out the Dairy 
Order, 13890-1; the Order has not been long in 
operation, 13894; time is necessary to get cow- 
keepers to comply with the Order. 13892-9, 
13982-90. 

Large number of creameries in the district, 13900-4. 
Creameries are responsible for the scarcity of milk 
in households, 18912. 

They absorb the winter milk, 13974-6, 14001. 
Some creameries are willing to retail milk, 13913-7, 
14013-6. 

If creameries would retail milk it would reduce the 
scarcity to some extent, 13928, 14018-20. 

But creamery milk in the winter is not alwavs 
fresh, 13974, 14012. 

Labourers might arrange for a regular supply from 
a farmer. 13977. 

Fanners who have tried winter dairying say it does 
not pay, 13909-11. 

Milk records are not kept in the district, 18943-5. 
Goats — destructive habits of. 13962-5. 

The licensing of milk-vendors and cow-keepers is 
preferable to registration, 13966-8. 

Does not believe in compelling farmers to sell milk, 
or subsidising the sale of milk, 14021. 

Popular prejudice against separated milk, 14026-7. 


BURKE, DR. M. (Medical Officer of Health, 
Skibbereen). 

Difficulty of procuring milk in the rurai district, 
14030-8, 14076-7; even for infants,. 14050; the use 
of tea for children weakens their power of resist- 
ance to disease, 14051-2. 

There is room for improvement in the production 
and vending of milk, 14056-69. 

Milk could be provided for children at schools, 
14080-5. 

Separated milk is not used as a food for people — 
there is a prejudice against it, 14089-100. 
Separated milk should be pasteurised, 14101. 

BURKE, PATRICK (Dairy Inspector under tbe Tuam 
Rural District Council). 

Is Dairy Inspector for the whole district of Tuam; 
there is no Veterinary Inspector, 21489-95, 
21545-6. 

Has persuaded the people to improve their premises 
iu accordance with the Dairies Order, 21496-7, 
21536; tbe owners now admit the alterations were 
necessary, apart from the Order, 21498-9 , 21501-8; 
limewashing is done, and manure heaps are re- 
moved, 21542-4. 

Some prosecutions have been ordered and fines im- 
posed, 21538-42. 

There is no scarcity of milk in summer, but there 
is great scarcity, especially in the towns, from 
November to April, 21499. 

The causes are the small number of cows kept per 
owner and the raising of cattle for the butcher, 
21499, 21506-9. 

Remedy proposed : the District Council should 
acquire land near the town for the grazing of 
milch cows, 21499. 

The labourer in the labourer's cottage needs special 
attention : he should get a strip of land from the 
Congested Districts Board to keep a cow, 21499, 
21516. 

Suggests that- milkshops which are at present part 
of the kitchen, be cut off by a wall and made 
separate, and that the Congested Districts Board 
give loans for improvements to cowsheds, 21499. 
Goats are not popular, 21510-6. 

No land has been reserved locally by the Congested 
Districts Board as a common grazing ground for 
cows when striping the land, 21517-21. 

Difficulty of getting grazing for a cow near Tuam, 
21530-5. 

BUTTER. 

Reasons for making, at home instead of at creamery, 
13417-23, 13483-5. 

Creameries are neeessarv for clean butter-making, 
14133. 

Quantity of milk required to make a pound of 
butter. 16644, 17019-20, 20184. 

The local demand for butter is growing, 16897-902, 
17058-63, 17237-9, 17543-5, 20161-9, 28371. 
Due to the increased buying capacity of tbe 
people and the higher standard of living, 
17546-7. 

No increased home consumption, 20747-8, 25855. 
Decrease in butter export- is accounted for by the 
greater use of butter at home, 20263-6. 

Home butter-makers are not inspected, 16298-304. 

No inspection of the home butter-maker’s cows, 
16301. 

Butter trade has improved since the introduction of 
creameries, 17156. 

Better price obtained by creamery for, when milk 
is sent in clean, 17459-62. 

The success of the butter trade will depend on winter 
dairying, 18384-5. 

The absence of winter dairying injures the Irish 
butter trade, 20148-60. 

Price of, 19681-2. 

Effect of using dirty milk for butter-making, 20176-7, 
20314-7, 20442. 

The Norman rather than the Danish system of 
butter-making preferred for Ireland : i.e. homo 
butter-making, 20308-12. 

Butter merchant- has to fight for his markets in the 
spring, 20374-9. 

Home butter-making, Castlebar district, 22819-21 
22864-8; Kiltimagh, 23301-3. 

The home butter-maker is not so niggardly of his 
milk as the creamery supplier, 23188-94. 
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BU TTER — con tinned. 

Butter-making instruction scheme, Co. Waterford, 
most popular, 25842-9. 

The Dairies Order should apply to home butter- 
makers (see “ Dairies Order : proposed amend- 
ments 

BUTTERMILK. 

Creameries responsible for scarcity of, 12894. 

Which compels people to eat baker’s bread 
instead of home-made bread, 12894-5. 

Valuable properties of, 14121. 

Longevity of the Irish peasants attributed to 
the general use of, formerly, 14121. 

Is not available so much as it was,- 14918. 

Hard to get for bread-making, 24132-4. 

c. 

CALVES. 

Co. Clare calves in request, 16494-9. 

Farmers now keep their best calves and sell the 
others, 17523-33, 17549-52. 

Calf mortality from white scour in Co. Limerick is 
high, and not decreasing, 17780-8. 

Causes of unhealthiness of, 17981-7, 18046. 

Better fed: might partly account for the scarcity 
of milk, 18418-6. 

Healthier since the local creamery failed, 19671-5. 

CANNON, EDWARD (Westport). 

Milk is verv scarce at Westport Quay in the winter, 
22473-93/ 

The labourers have subscribed the purchase money 
of 34 acres for a commonage, and would buy cows, 
22494-503, 22516, 22547-51. 

Believes these labourers would sell the surplus milk 
to their neighbours, 22504-11. 

The co-operation of the Congested Districts Board 
is sought in order to lessen the rent of the land, 
22512-22. 

The Dairies Order is practically a dead letter in the 
Westport Urban District, 22556-8. 

CARMODY, M. J. (Town Clerk, Ennis). 

There is scarcity of milk in the Ennis Urban Dis- 
trict between October and May, even when there is 
money to buy it, 16391-9, 16428. 

Complaints have been made as to the quality of the 
milk, and no samples have been analysed during 
his term of office, 16400-6, 16425-7. 

Suggests the establishment of a central milk depot 
in Ennis, 16407-24. 

CARRIERS. 

Typhoid carriers. 

Cork, 12180. 

Kilworth, 15213-4. 

Ennistymon. 16236-40. 

Galway, 20670-84. 

CARROLL, J. T. (Secretary of the County Cork Agri- 
cultural Committee). 

Efforts are being made to induce Co. Cork farmers 
to buy the Irish dairy bull, 12337-9. 

The Department’s dairy bull scheme has not been 
taken up to a large extent, but the extent is in- 
creasing, 12340-2, 12356. 

The number of premium bulls is inadequate for the 
breeding herds of the county, 12373-80; the short- 
horn is preferred as a general purpose breed, 
_ 12381-2. - 

Keeping of milk records encouraged, 12342-5; the 
average yield per cow yearly in Co. Cork is 
not more than 450 gallons, 12346-7. 

Trouble rather than expense involved in keep- 
ing milk records, 12357-9. 

Winter dairying found to pay, 12848-51. 

Store stock are not deteriorating through being fed 
on separated milk, 12361-5. 

•Contagious abortion is responsible for a great diminu- 
tion of the milk supply, 12366-71; the disease has 
increased during the last ten years, 12372. 

Thinks the creameries are responsible to some extent 
for scarcity of milk for domestic use, 12402-4. 

■Sometimes farmers will stint themselves to send 
milk to the creamery, 12405-12. 


CASTLEBAR. Proposed common grazing ground at. 
See “ Con- plot." 

Castlebar Asylum. 

Pays T' 1,000 per annum to contractors for milk, 
23223. 

Has practically no choice iu selecting its milk 
contractors, 23233-6. 

The land of the Asylum is too poor to feed milch 
cows, 23229-32 , 23237-8, 23243-7. 

Epidemics of outeric fever in, traced to the milk 
supply, 23223, 28242, 23250, 23269-73. 

There is no Veterinary Inspector for the Urban or 
Rural District, 23223; no efficient supervision over 
contractors’ premises, and there is a lack of clean- 
liness, 23223. 23279. 

CATCH-CROPS. 

Winter dairying cannot be made to pay unless farmers 
adopt improved methods of tillage, especially 
catch-cropping, 18359-62; but it could by scientific 
farming, 18368. 

Progress of the catch-cropping system, 18366. 

By this system the land will support double the 
number of cows the land would carry under 
grass alone, 18366. 

The system can be universally adopted, 18367, 
18386. 

What catch-crop is most suitable depends on cir- 
cumstances, 18369. 

The advantages and methods of catch-cropping ex- 
plained, 18370-6, 18383. 

Milk can be produced in December for 3d. a gallon 
for the food consumed with catch-crops compared 
with 5d. a gallon with the ordinary crop, 18378-81, 
18602. 

Cows cannot be fed on a suitably-balanced ration 
from ordinary crops, 18382; with catch-crops no 
purchased food is required, 18382. 

Catch-crops are not liable to injury from frost, 
18387. 

Quality and cost of butter-fat in winter milk from 
cows fed on (a) catch-crops; (b) pasture aud 
roots, 18419-20. 

Farmers who experiment under the Agricul- 
tural Instructor’s advice should be compen- 
sated for keeping milk records, 18421, 18451, 
18598, 18606-9. 

Objection to subsidising fanners to do work, 
18598, 18609. 

Cannot always be depended on, 17978. 

Winter dairying has increased where eatcli-eropping 
has been practised, 18358. 

Farmyard manure is the best for, 18436-7. 

Information as to crops to grow, 18444-51, 18458-9. 

Returns per Irish acre, 18460-2. 

Labourer who made 4:19 odd from sale of milk of 
one cow fed on catch-crops grown on his acre 
plot, 18454, 18532-4. 

A labourer could supply himself with milk by 
catch-cropping his acre, 18529-30. 

Proposed scheme in detail for introducing winter 
dairying, 18598-609; and see Appendix A., p. 324. 

Catch-cropping made on good Limerick land might 
not give the same results on poor Kerry land, 
19568-73, 19615-7. 

Department's schemes for catch-croppim* in con- 
gested districts, 20513-4. 

Winter classes are carried on, 20515 ; with prac- 
tical demonstrations afterwards, 20516-7. 

Not tried, Clifden and Letterfrack districts, where 
there is great scarcity, 22145-55; nor Westport 
22369-70: nor Castlebar, 22809-18; nor Kiltimagli, 
23835-43. 

Catch-crops are grown to a certain extent in King's 
County for winter milk. 23472-81 : number so en- 
gaged is increasing, 23482-4, 23502. 

Cannot be adopted successfully in King’s Countv, 
generally speaking, because of the lateness of the 
season, 23786-8, 23798-812, 23815, 23831. 

CATTLE. 

Is. a gallon for winter milk is not remunerative, and 
farmers are going in for store cattle aud sheen- 
grazing, 13826-38. 

Importance of scientific feeding, 15056-62. 

Re deterioration of, in creamery districts, 16864-70. 

Co. Limerick stock has not fallen off because of 
the use of separated milk, 17053-7. See also 
“ Cows.” 
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CATTLE. — continued. 

Big cattle thrive best on some lauds, small cattle 
ou others, 18047-8. 

Beef cattle would become milch'ers in time on some 
lands in Co. Limerick, 18049-50. 

Housed in human dwellings (Connemara), 21831-7; 
Acliill, 22659-73; Westport, 22425-6. 

CENTRAL AUTHORITY — proposed — to supervise the 
working of the Dairies Order; see Dairies 
Order. 

CERTIFICATE OF ANALYSIS of milk for prosecu- 
tion purposes. Forms of, 12812-4, 13362, 
13378-90. 

CHOLERA. Alarming mortality amongst delicate 
children from, due to contaminated uiilk, 
13268. 

CLIFFORD, T. D. (Representing the C'room Rural 
District Council). 

There is no scarcity in the Croom Rural District, 
which is a creamery district, 18873-7, 18938-5, 
18982. 

Creameries sell milk in small quantities, 18878-81. 

As to enforcement of the Dailies Order in Croom 
Rural District, 18887-98. 

Winter dairying does not pay, 18908-13, 19009-14. 

Has a remedy for white scour, 18920-3. 

The Estates Commissioners reserved a plot for 
labourers’ cows, but there is no demand for 
it for that purpose, 18936-48, 18961; it is 
being grazed, 18989: it is managed by trus- 
tees, 18943; further particulars as to manage- 
ment, rent, etc., 18949-67, 18983-9; there is 
another reserved plot at Grange, 18990, which 
has some cows on it, and is partly stocked, 
18991-2. 

„ Thera are labourers’ cottages near the plot, 
18968-79. 

The Croom District Council are also trustees for a 
plot, 18895-9. 

A Kerry cow cannot be kept on the labourer's acre, 
19002-7. 

The creamery system has restricted the milk supply 
of the poor, 19015. 

Labourers do not get milk as part wages, 19022-5. 

COB BE, T.A., J.P. (Farmer, Tullamore District, 
King’s County). 

Gave up dairying for want of reliable labour to milk 
the cows, 23736-7; and the price paid for milk 
was not remunerative, 23738. 

Risks of the business, e.g., from contagious abor- 
tion, 23739-42; spread by the bull, 23743-5; 
Not so much risk among small herds, 23781-5. 
The giving of premiums for Herefords and Polled 
Angus tends to reduce the milk supple, 23749-52, 
23758-60. 

The calf is valued more than milk in breeding, 
23754-7, 23884-7; a milk pedigree is not considered 
in buying a cow, 23761-71; approves of improving 
the milk yield of cows, provided it does not injure 
the cattle trade, 23772-80. 

Does not- think catch-cropping can he adopted suc- 
cessfully in King’s County, generally speaking, 
because of the lateness of the season, 23786-8, 
23798-812, 23815, 28831. 

Ensilage is not necessary in King’s County for the 
production of winter milk, 23789-98. 

Ensilage is wasteful without a silo, 23797-8, 
23821-30. 

Thinks the milk supply of Tullamore would be equal 
to the demand if people would pay for it, 23813-4, 
23840-51. 

Tillage is necessary for winter dairying, 23816-20. 
Farmers object to goats, 23832-9. * 

The shorthorn is the best utility breed, 23852. 

For milk production, without regard to beef, would 
try the Ayrshire and the shorthorn, 23853-9. 
Favours the establishment of a milk depot in Tulla- 
more, to be supplied by farmers round the 
town, 23859-78. 

The State should contribute to the cost, 23859, 
23875, 23882. 

Public institutions get milk for 8d. a gallon for a 
long-time contract, 23881. 

The Babies’ Club pays more because there is no 
guarantee of permanence, 23879-81. 


COFFEY, DR. BRIAN MacM. (Medical Officer of 
Heultb, Traleej. 

There is scarcity of milk in the rural district in 
winter, 19762-6, 19884-8; illustrated by indi- 
vidual instances, 19837-9 ; and in the town it is 
then dear, 19793-5. 

Due to the. creamery system, 19769-78, 19890-3. 
Farmers do not keep sufficient milk at home for 
their own families, 19771-2, 19876-83. 

Creameries retail milk in the town, but not in the 
country, 19775-9, 19903-7. 

If creameries were compelled to sell, villages would 
benefit, but not the scattered rural population, 
19780, 19908. 

Would require creameries to sell, 19846. 

The Dairies Order is practically not enforced in the 
Tralee Rural District, 19783-9, 19858-9. 

Thinks the milk supply of creameries should be in- 
spected, 19798-800. 

Cowsheds in the district do not conform with the 
requirements of the Dairies Order, 19801-5. 

If loans on easy terms were obtainable to make 
alterations, the Dairies Order should be en- 
forced, 19840-5. 

Outbreak of infectious disease attributed to the milk 
supply, 19806-9. 

Inadequate fines for breaches of the regulations as to 
sale of milk, 19820-31. 

Suggests the establishment of milk depots under the 
local authority, 19846-8. 

Farmers supplying milk to creameries are not regis- 
tered, and their milk is not liable to inspection, 
19858-9. 

Effects on health of infants through want of milk, 
19910-20. 

COCtHILL, LADY. (President of the Skibberecn 
Branch of the W.N.H.A.) 

No scarcity of milk in the Castletownshend district, 
14204-5, 14222-4. 

Beneficial effect on the health of destitute children 
fed ou milk and bread for three months, 14213; 
tea was desired at first, 14215-6; hut after- 
wards milk was preferred, 14217. 

Cost, 14231-3. 

By keeping mill: records the milk-vield per cow has 
been increased, 14224-9, 14234-8.' 

COLLERAN, REV. M. (Administrator of Acliill, 
Co. Mayo.) 

The quality of the land is very poor, 22566, 22584; 

but is capable of improvement, 22629-84. 

The milk yield of the cows is very small, 22561-72. 
The yield depends chiefly on the feeding given, 
22564-5, 22585-0: and partly on the breed, 
22581. 

Milk is scarce in Acliill at all times, 22575-8, 22582. 
But infants would get milk so long as there was 
any, 22590-6. 

Goats cannot be kept in Acliill, because there are no 
fences, 22587-9 , 22639-42; laud is held on the 
rundale system, 22570-3. 

Use of seaweed as manure, 22605-8. 

Advocates the purchase and improvement of land 
by the Congested Districts Board for distri- 
bution among the people, as a means of re- 
lieving scarcity, 22617-25. 

Would give the people a commonage, 22636-7. 
22643. 

Does not think afforestation would pay, 22644-51. 
Cattle are housed in human dwellings' 22659-73. 
COMMONAGES for grazing cows. See “ Cowplot ." 

COMPENSATION FOR COWS COMPULSORILY 
SLAUGHTERED. 

Recommendation that veterinary inspector have 
power to pay full market value, 12276-80. 

The £10 limit is not too low, 15169-70, 21819-20. 
There may be exceptional eases, 21321. 

It would not be easy to carry on a trade in 
gjg* animals to secure tiie compensation. 

Difficulty of getting eowkeepers to report a eow 
1^838*44 °* ^‘ sease without compensation, 

Slaughter of animals not ordered because the local 
““ihonty would not pay compensation, 16273-5, 
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COMPENSATION FOR COWS COMPULSORILY 
SLA UGHTERED — cunt in tied. 

Inducements should be offered to farmers to report 
suspected animals, 19144-5 , 21422, 28123-42. 

There should be power to slaughter tuberculous 
beasts compulsorily, and pay compensation, 
21816-8. 

Districts which do not compensate for slaughter of 
diseased animals, 25283-306, 25918, 25948. 

The State should pay the compensation, 25994-6, 
26003-6. 

COMPENSATION FOR MILK. 

Milk vendor obliged to suspend business because of 
infectious disease in family should be compensated, 
20740-5, 20604-7 , 20877-83. 

CONDENSED MILK. 

Nearly all that is sold in Limerick is machine- 
skimmed milk, 16032-3. 

The tins are properly labelled, 16036-9. 

Would not be bought if fresh milk were obtainable, 
21067, 21086. 

CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD. 

Asked to reserve a commonage for grazing labourers’ 
cows, when Lord Sligo’s estate is sold, 22390, 
22399, 22419. 

Asked to allow cows to be grazed on the plot to be 
allocated at Castlebar as' a people’s park, 22981- 
23022. 

Proposal that, take a farm as a model farm and open 
a milk depot, Clifden, 21612-4, 21632. 
CONNEMARA. 

There is a scarcity of milk almost the whole year- 
round, and especially in winter aud spring, 
21556-61, 21585-6, 21769: even in farmers' 
houses, 21572-9. 

Sometimes the workhouse cannot get a full sup- 
ply of milk, 21587-98, 21770-4. 

For some people there is absolute scarcity for 
the six winter mouths, 22056-60, 22067-72. 
Children and mothers fed on black tea aud bread 
made with water, 22056, 22087. 

Scarcity attributed to lack of pasturage by the small 
tenant farmers who supply milk, 21562-8. 

Fifty years ago there was a plentiful supply, before 
emigration denuded the country of labour, anrl 
grazing farms became numerous, 21968-75, 
22027-36. 

Use of Galloway cattle as a cause of scarcity. See 
“ Galloway.'' 

Proposed division of land as a remedy for the scarcity. 
See “ Land tenure.” 

Land too poor to feed certain breeds of cattle, 
_ 22176-95. 

Kerry cows would useful for people in the Wc-st, 
21362-6. 

Do well in the Clifden district , 22112-4. 

Not recommended as a general purposes cuw 
for the district, 22284-7 ; nor liked, 21667. 

The goats on the mountain in Clifden district are 
valueless as regards milk, 21994-22002. 

‘Cattle are housed with the people at night, 21831-6. 
And the multiplication of cows would mean the 
multiplication of insanitary houses, 21837. 
Improved accommodation for cattle neeossarv, 
21888. 

Small loans issued, after the work is done, 
desirable, 21889-49. 

A few model byres as example would stimulate 
the building of other byres, 21850. 

CONSUMPTION. See 11 Tuberculosis.” 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION AMONG CATTLE. 

Responsible for a great diminution of the milk sup- 
ply, 12366-71, 23739-45. 

The disease is increasing (Co. Cork), 12372; (Co. 
Galway), 21438-9. 

The loss from, in Co. Cork, is serious, 12772-6; Co. 
Limerick, 15922-7, 15989-16000, 17981. .18481-94, 
18516; Co. Clare, 16153, 16210-4; Co. Tipperarv, 
18694-702; Co. Waterford, 25686-700, 25708-9, 
25953-5. 

Alleged introduction of (Co. Cork), .by premium bulls, 
14801-6, 14840-66. 


CONTAGIOUS ABORTION AMONG CATTLE— 
continued. 

Not much progress iu getting rid of (Co. Waterford), 
25815-7. 

Method of treatment, 16229-32. 

Prevention of, 17993-7. 

Farmers not alive to seriousness of infection, 18492-3. 

Not so prevalent now (Kerry), 20485. 

Prevalent (Co. Galway), 21395-6. 

Polled-Angus cattle believed to be less liable to 
abortion than shorthorns, 25684-5, 25726-85. 

Some breeds less liable to, than others, 25956-9. 

CONTAMINATION OF MILK. 

Flies as a source of, 12188, 12227-32. 

Contamination in the homes, 18269-70, 25010-1. 

Alarming mortality amongst delicate children (Cork), 
due to contaminated milk, 13268. 

Contamination takes place largely in huxters’ shops 
and poor homes, 18317. 

To forbid sale of milk in huxters’ shops might 
cause hardship, 12094-100. 

Sale of milk in the street objected to, 18218-9, 18208, 
20578-80. 

CORCORAN, TIMOTHY. (Representing the Cork 
Rural District Council.) 

Labourers in the Cork Rural District can get milk 
from farmers’ carts en route to Cork, 15076-83. 

Milk is not appreciated, or people are too poor to 
buy it, 15084-90. 

The milk-producing qualities of cows have depre- 
ciated, 15091. 

Attributed to the introduction of the premium 
bulls, mid the land not being as productive as 
formerly, 15092. 

Personal experience of premium bull that produced 
poor milking progeny, 15092-100; and has given up 
breeding with the shorthorn bull, 15104-15. 

Farmers in Co. Cork do not think it necessary to keep 
milk records, 15118-38. 

To relieve scarcity in country districts, creameries 
should be compelled to sell milk, 15139-42; or a 
Kerry cow should be kept (obtained by loam, far- 
mers giving grazing, 15143-8. 

Steps taken by the Cork Rural Council to enforce the 
Dairies Order, 15151-8. 

Difference between morning and evening milk , 15159- 
61; and ton'll and country milk, 15162-3. 

CORK CITY. 

No scarcity or milk in, 12031, 12062, 12134-5, 12158, 
12193. 

Contra, 12465-6. 

Milk is available for those who can afford to buy, 
13513-5; tbe poor cannot afford the price charged. 
13515-6, 13648-50. 

- Number of cows and con-sheds in, of registered -pur- 
veyors living outside the city, aud estimated 
quantity of milk consumed yearly, 12031, 
12102. 

But in calculating the supply, the average daily- 
yield of a cow for twelve months cannot be put 
at three gallons,, 13352-5. 

Price of milk in, 12138; Cork Rural, 12541. 

The Dairies Order is enforced in, 12031-3, 12040-3, 
12298-301, 12817-8.. 

The magistrates impose deterrent fines for breaches 
of the Order, 12044-5. 

The Corporation prosecute if milk is under the legal 
standard, 12076-82, 13886-8. 

And magistrates impose substantial fines, 
12083-6. 

The Corporation sought power to inspect outside 
dairies supplying milk in the city, aud were re- 
fused by the Local Government Board, 12031, 
12118-24. 

The offer of the city authority to lend the services of 
a sanitary officer to the Rural Council to inspect 
cowsheds was refused, 12031-7, 12450-64. 

Need of outside inspection to protect the eitv’s milk 
supply, 12202-4, 12288-90. 

Labourers’ wages, 13581. 

Samples of milk are bacteriologieally examined, if 
necessary, 12159-61, 12249. 

The Dairies Order has not- reduced the supply, 12168- 
9; but has improved the standard, 12170. 

Action, taken by the. Public Health Authority on on 
outbreak of typhoid traceable to the milk supplv, 
12249, 12172-9. 
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CORK CITY — continued. 

Action taken to deal with outbreak of infantile 
cholera, 13356-8. 

Difficulty of enforcing the Order in respect of clean- 
liness in milking, 12262-5. 

Transfer of slaughter houses from inside to outside 
the city, 12831-5. 

Dairy cows are usually slaughtered outside the city, 
where the Corporation officials do not inspect, 
12308-14, 12321, 12330-1. 

CORK COUNTY. 

Labourers’ wages, 13581 (Cork): 13777-84 (Carrig- 
navur); 13111-4 (Baudon); 13185-0 (Kilwortli); 
12953-60, 12984 (Kanturk); 14114-7 (Skibbereen). - 

Milk records not much kept in Co. Cork, 12669-71, 
13943-5, 15118-38. 

Kept by Sir Richard Barter, Blarney, with excel- 
lent resultts, 14980-7, 14991-4. 

CORK RURAL DISTRICT. 

The Dairies Order is enforced in, 12414, 15151-8; 
veterinary and dairy inspector's have been ap- 
pointed, 12415-21: upon whose reports the 
Council always order prosecutions, 12422-45; 
the milkers are supervised at the time of 
milking, 12446 ; and the water supply is looked ■ 
after, 12447-9. 

Milk sellers are registered, 15188-91. 

Xke oiler of the Cork Corporation of their sanitary 
officer to inspect cowsheds in, was refused, 12031-7, 
12450-4; because the country people thought they 
could look after their own district, 12455, 12459-64. 

Report of the medical inspector, Local Government 
Board, on faulty cowsheds in 1909, 12114-5, 12140. 

The defective byres reported by the medical inspector 
have since been remedied, 12456-60. 

There is scarcity of milk in, 12465-72, 12572-8. 

Due to the creameries, 12473-4, 12505-13, 
12586-91. 

The Council is not unwilling to pay compensation for 
cows with tuberculous udders ordered to be slaugh- 
tered, 12427-39, 12619-34, 12855. 

Labourers in, can get milk from farmers’ carts eu 
route to Cork, 15076-83. 

COTTER, J. J. (Representing the Land and Labour 
Association, Carrignavar, Co., Cork.) 

Scarcity of milk nmongst rural labourers, 13761-5; 
due to introduction of hand-separators, 13766; 
labourers are too poor to buy all they need, 
13775-8. 

Prejudice against separated milk, 13766-74. 

Remedy proposed is the giving of loans to purchase 
Kerry cows, 13789-800; in villages the labourers 
would need a common pasturage as well, 13809-10: 
or goats, 18811. 

Petition of agricultural labourers; need of and reason 
for a cheap and plentiful supply of milk, 13813. 

COUNTY OFFICERS OF HEALTH, medical and 
veterinary; appointment of, advocated, 
16337-46. 

COWPLOT, or common grazing plot for labourers’ 
cows. 

Plot reserved by Estates Commissioners at Croom: 
no demand for grazing of labourers' cows. 
18936-48, 18961. 

It is being grazed, 18939. 

Managed by trustees, 18943. 

Further particulars as to management, rent, etc., 
18949-67, 18983-9. 

There is another reserved plot at Grange, 18990; 
which has some cows on it and is partly 
stocked, 18991-2. 

The Croom R. D. Council are also trustees for a 
plot, 18895-9. 

The Estates Commissioners have invested 20 acres in 
a Local Committee at Mullingar as a common 
grazing plot, 24758-64, 24775-85. 

The Committee purpose creating a reserve fund 
with which to enable labourers to buv cows, 
24758. 

The reservation of “ cowplots ” by the Estates Com- 
missioners advocated, 24758. 


COWPLOT — continued. 

Private persons are preferable to local bodies as 
trustees, 24765-9. 

Land has not been reserved by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board in Tuam Union, 21517-21. 

Reservation of a cowplot in Connemara would work 
well, 21601-8. 

Commonage for use of labourers’ cows ( or for divi- 
sion by the Congested Districts Board), bought 
by the Urban District Council, Westport, 
22883-411, 22494-511, 22516, 22547-51. 

The co-operation of the C. D. Board is sought in 
order to lessen the rent of the land, 22512-22. 
When Lord Sligo’s estate at Westport is sold, the 
C. D. Board might reserve a commonage for cows, 
22390, 22399, 22419. 

As a remedy for scarcity of milk at Castlebar, pro- 
posed that the Congested Districts Board allow 
cows to be grazed on a 50-acre plot which is to 
be allocated as a people’s park, 22981-96. 

The land would be vested in the Council, which 
would arrange who should have the grazing,’ 
22997-23003. 

The plot would carry 40 cows, 28004; and would 
alleviate the scarcity, if winter calving were 
arranged for, 23006-22. 

It would not be a condition to require persons 
grazing cows on the plot to sell the surplus 
milk to their neighbours , 23033-52. 

Division of land preferred by labourers to a cowplot, 
24148-60. 

COW -POUND condemned, 18408-10. 

COWS. 

Cows have deteriorated as milk vielders in recent 
years, 12518-28, 12712-6, i3330-8, 13427-36, 
18816-7 14796-801, 14807-39, 14928-37, 15091, 
16632, 16743-9, 16993-7, 17110-8, 17264-8, 
18637-8, 18900, 20980-5, 20946-8, 22354-5, 
23431-7, 23467-70, 23513, 24737, 25197-204. 

Contra, 19992-9, 24857-8. 

The price of good cows has decreased, 12659-68. 

Contra, 12805. 

Good milking qualities of Dutch cows, 12726, 12565- 
_ 71, 13543-5. 

Kerry stock is not deteriorating, 19410-4. 

Want of proper selection in breeding for milch cows, 
16635-8. 

Breeding from good milking cows will improve the 
milking quality of cows, 12782-5. 

The old Irish cows described, 14790-6; where ob- 
tainable, 14779-80, 14789. 

Importation of Danish cows recommended, 13563-72. 
Figures showing increase in number and value of 
milch cows in Ireland since the establishment of 
the Department of Agriculture, 14828. 

Great deterioration in cows in the South in recent 
years, 20808-13, 20829-83; attributable to the 
creamery system, because calves are fed ou 
separated milk, and the bull is not carefully 
selected, 20814-25, 20903-10, 25230-1. 

Disease is more rife, 25302-3, 25385-47. 

The deterioration of the cows is in constitution, 
not in milking qualities, 20826, 20841. 

The number of “ piners ” has increased iu the 
South, 20849-55. 

The explanation is not that farmers keep the best 
eows and sell the worst, 20920-3. 

The percentage of tuberculous eows is less in Comity 
Wexford, which is not a creamery area, 
25258-62. 

Attributable to the fact that young stock are not 
raised on separated milk, 25262-5. 

Number of cows kept by the ordinary Clare dairy 
farmer, six to ten, 16155. 

Average milk yield per cow, Co. Cork, 450 gallons, 
12346-7; Co. Clare, ‘500 gallons, 16160-3; Co. 
Limerick, 440 gallons, 17137;’ Co. Kerry, 450 
gallons, 20000-1; Co. Roscommon, 300 gallons, 
24680. 

Trade in old cows, 16291-5, and diseased cows, 25993. 
Cows are not housed in County Limerick all the year 
round, 16580-4, 16676-85, 16831-9. 

Cows are housed in winter, 16988-90, 17118-21 
17695. 18691-3. 

Farmers are taking better care of their cows, 
17444-52. ’ 
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COWS — continued. 

Leasing of cows, cases of, 17029-31, 17766-8. 

Greater number of, kept since the introduction of 
creameries, 17157, 17434-6. 

Farmers look more no\v for a milking strain in cattle, 
17314-27. 

Variable milk production of, 17998-18000. 

The medium sized cow- is the most profitable for 
milk production, 18083-6. 

Indications of a good milcher, 18087-91. 

Pedigree preferred to points, 18092-103. 

The scutcheon on, is an indication of a good 
milclier, 15052-5. 

Dingle cows are winter fed, and are famous as good 
thrivers, 20538-40. 

Aekill cows give very small milk yield, 22561-72; it 
depends on the feeding, 22564-5, 22585-6; and the 
breed, 22581. 

The Hereford is not a good milcher, 24515-21 
24530-2. 

COWSHEDS. 

For erection or improvement of; Board of Works 
will not lend less than £35, 13336-42. 

Cement floors for, desirable, 13340. 

No objections by farmers to, 13343-50. 

Great improvement of country cowsheds, 15177-8. 
22839-43. 

A difficulty in the way of improvements by small 
men is want of capital, 15178-85. 

Instruction as to building cowsheds necessary, 18433, 
18546-64. 

Information as to building model byres, etc., has 
been attended with good results, 16148-51, 16885-9. 

To get proper byres erected, instruction rather than 
loans is necessary, 18395-9. 

Farmers do not realise that it pays to house their 
cattle well, 18400-2. 

Defective conditions of, Co. Mayo, 23071-87, 23114. 

COW-TESTING ASSOCIATIONS. 

How to start, 17142-3. 

Would improve the milk yield of cows, 17158-65. 

A cow-testing association started (Co. Limerick), 
17437-43; aud cows weeded out as a consequence, 
17513-5. M 

Some of the good-looking cows were found to be 
the worst milkers, 17534. 

Cow-testing associations will do great good, but are 
not yet appreciated by dairy farmers, 17699- 
602. 

Creamery managers are willing to co-operate 
with the Department to have these associa- 
tions established, 17603-10. 

The amount paid to managers for testing the 
milk is inadequate , 17618-22. 

When the associations have shown that the 
scheme is advantageous to the farmer the need 
for Government aid ceases, 17622-5. 

Two cow's fed ou the same amount; one made £7, 
the other £19, 17653. 

CREAMERIES. 

Inspection and Supervision. 

Inspected in Limerick as to cleauliness; but the 
milk is not inspected, 15395-441, 15511-4. 

No inspection of milk brought into, 15299-305, 15950, 
19858-9. 

Medical officers of health inspect only as sanitary 
officers, 16614-8. 

There is no supervision of, without the consent of the 
manager, 16617-8. 

Supervision (say) by an inspector of the Department 
is desirable, 16619, 16758, 16802-9. 

Inspection of creameries not objected to bv proprie- 
tor , 16986-7, 17212-4, 17366-7, 17478. 

Provided the management of the business were 
not interfered with, 17559-66, 17644. 

Creameries should be inspected, 19435, 19798-800, 
19955-60 , 20255-9, 20392-4. 

Management. 

Only open two or three days a week in winter, 14516, 
16931-3. 

Should bo compelled to pasteurise their separated 
milk, 15808-12, 16660. 


CREAMERIES — continued. 

Milk cans are not invariably cleaned by, 16586-94, 
16956, 17018-6; but is done sometimes, 
17306-8. 

It is not the business of, to cleanse suppliers’ 
vessels, 17208-11. 

Dirty milk sent to, 16569-74, 20260, 20390. 

What is meant by dirty milk, 16671-4. 

Rejected by one creamery is taken by another, 
16575, 16815-30, 19949, 19967-72, 20028, 

20261-2, 20317, 25352-7. 

Difficulty of manager refusing dirty milk unless 
all managers refuse, 17300-4. 

Supervision to prevent this is desirable in the 
interests of the creamery butter trade, 16576-9, 
20814-7, 20442. 

The Department should have power to prosecute 
suppliers of dirty milk, 17638-44, 20101-8; aud 
the receiver, 20318-20. 

Oue or two suppliers of dirty milk can spoil the 
whole lot, 17482. 

No complaint as to, 17459-63, 17535-6. 

Milk not rejected as dirty, 16947-55. 

Need of the invariable production of clean milk. 
17482-3. 

Mode of pasteurising and cooling milk, 16686-700. 
Not all separated milk is required to be returned, 
1G595. 

Creamery supplies metal discs for tankards to avoid 
use of cloths, 17308-13; cloths forbidden, 17536-9. 

The Factory Act operates against the employment of 
females, 17465. 

Farmers could separate their cream and send it to 
the creamery, 20313, 20328-50. 

Objections to this, 20443-5, 20331. 

Creameries in relation to the domestic milk supply. 

Creameries as a cause of scarcity of milk for domes- 
tic use. 

Affirmative, 12402-4, 12473-4, 12505-13, 12586-91, 
12890-3, 12995-7, 13272, 13323-6, 13334-5 
13912, 14121, 14329-32, 14676-9, 14512-8, 
15690, 15757, 15769, 15833-40, 18644, 18754-9, 
18770-2, 19015, 19041, 19769-73, 19890-3, 

20194-5, 20299-301, 25552, 25883. 

The difficulty of procuring milk for domestic use is 
coincident with the growth of the creamery system, 
14104-6. 

There was plenty of milk for labourers before crea- 
meries were started, 17836-46, 17853-5. 

Easier to get milk in the district since the creamery 
closed, 24583-4. 

They absorb the winter milk, 13974-6, 14001, 14888. 

There is less milk available in farmhouses for 
labourers, 20070-80. 

Negative, 18416, 13689-92 16532, 16558, 17241-9 
17555, 17570-1, 19949. 

Creameries have made it easier for labourers to 
get milk in winter, 17555, 17572-3. 

Scarcity exists in non-creamery districts, 17847-50. 

Do not sell milk, 12906-7, 12919, 13055-6, 18793, 
18855-8, 19770-9, 19903-7, 20408-9. 

Are not asked to sell, 16547, 16708. 

But would do 6o if it would par, 16548-50, 
16644-7, 16709-27. 

Some creameries are willing to retail milk, 13913-7, 
14013-6, 15763-8, 16921-30, 17038-40, 17328-32, 
17467-78, 17556, 17574, 17945-50, 18878-81, 
19470-7, 20031-8. 

Some are not willing, 14107-9, 14873-6, 14922-4, 
14545-7, 14591-6, 14647-50, 14696, 14700 
17215-6, 17831-4, 18624-30, 18641-6, 18660-5. 

Popular prejudice against creamery milk, 13193. 

Belief that creameries will not sell milk unless com- 
pelled, 12920-30, 18006. 

There is no rule preventing a creamery manager 
from selling milk retail, 16549, 17557-8, 20409. 

Creameries should be compelled to retail milk 
14148-51, 14300-2, 14683-91, 15139-42, 15786-92’ 
15841-50 (even during winter, 15796-8), 19846. 

It would not be a hardship to require creameries to 
sell milk, 16551-3, 16939-43, 17215-7, 17567 
20268, 20422-4. 

Sales on credit objected to, 16555-7, 17217. 

If creameries were compelled to sell milk the Land 
and Labour Association would organise the demand 
12931-41. ' 
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CREAMERIES — continued. 

If creameries would retail milk it would reduce the 
scarcity to some extent, 13928, 14018-20, 
14548-60, 14722-8, 14956, 15786-91, 16790-2, 
16929, 17333, 17953-7, 18806, 18819, 18859, 
19228-35, 19780, 19908, 20117-8. 

But creamery milk in the winter is not always 
fresh, 13974, 14012, 16931-5, 17099-105, 

18647-50. 

Carts carrying tlie milk to the creamery could 
bring buck the household supply for cottages, 
15790, 16544, 16782-9 , 20037. 

Difficulties in the way, 16793-800, 20428-33. 

Responsible for scarcity of buttermilk, 12894. 

"Will not sell separated milk; it is used for pig-rear- 
ing, 12896-903. 

Contra, 16597-600, 16959-78, 17594-6, 18665-78, 
19961-4, 20039-40, 25525-8. 

"Why creameries do not sell milk wholesale in towns, 
16715-27. 

Large number of creameries in Skibbereen Rural Dis- 
trict, 13900-4. 

Farmers send their milk to the creamery because it 
takes the whole amount at all times of the year, 
15897. 

Farm separation would not increase the labourer's 
chance of getting milk, 20127-8; but might reduce 
the chance of disease being disseminated, 20129-85 ; 
and would not interefre with the creamery busi- 
ness, 20136-41, 20181-3. 

•Oeneral. 

Do not pav a remunerative price for milk, 12588-91. 
Encourage idleness, 12592-7, 12654-8, 19737. 

Price paid for milk, 13082, 18085, 14413, 16665, 
17037, 17612, 17771, 17988, 25757; price fluctuates, 
16883-8; for winter milk, 17733-5; creameries have 
raised the price of milk for farmers, 20066, 20303. 
Every doctor should be required to notify the mana- 
ger of infectious disease in the house of a person 
supplying milk, 16606-18. 

1,000,000 gallons of milk received at one creamery in 
a year, 16702. 

9,000 gallons received in January and February 
at a creamery, 16921; 55,000 gallons at an- 
other, 17506-8. 

The butter trade has improved since the introduction 
of creameries, and the production of milk has 
increased, 17156-7. 

Creameries blamed for decrease of tillage and 
reduction of employment, 17851. 

There is no guarantee that all milk sent to the 
creamery is free from tuberculosis, 20054, 20288-9, 
25266-80, 25912-9. 

■Creamery system blamed for the use of the “ scrub ” 
bull, 20836-41. 

Establishment of a creamery objected to in the parish 
because the children’s milk supply would suffer, 
23179-87. 

Great deterioration in cows in the South in recent 
years, 20808-13, 20829-33; attributable to the 
creamery system, because calves are fed on 
separated milk, and tlie bull is uot carefully 
selected, 20814-25, 20903-10, 25230-1. 

Disease is more rife, 25302-3, 25385-47. 

The deterioration of the cows is in constitution, 
not in milking qualities, 20826, 20841. 

The number of " piners " has increased iu the 
South, 20849-55. 

The explanation is not that the farmers keep the 
best cows and sell the worst, 20920-8. 

The percentage of tuberculous cows is less in County 
Wexford, which is not a ereamery area, 
25258-62. 

Attributable to the fact that young stock are not 
raised on separated milk, 25262-6. 

CUMMINS, JEREMIAH (Representing the South 
Cork Branch of the Land and Labour Associa- 
tion). 


CUMMINS, JEREMIAH — continued. 

Scarcity of milk among labourers, 12993-4; attri- 
butable to creameries, 12995-7; some of the diffi- 
culty is due to the independence of the labourer 
of the farmer, 12998-13000. 

The remedy proposed is to give, each labourer a cow, 
13006, 18087-104; difficulty of getting grazing, 
13118-24. 

Grazing for a labourer's cow is not available, 
18038-42, 13049-53. 

Anticipates disputes in the distribution of milk 
if oi bulk quantity were obtained from a crea- 
mery for a number of labourers, 13006, 13099. 
Believes creameries would refuse to supply milk 
unless compelled, 13006. 

Another remedy proposed is to acquire farms com- 
pulsorily as “ Milk Stations ” for the sale of milk 
by occupier, 13007-12, 13023-4. 

Approves of the District Council arranging with a 
farmer for the delivery of milk at a contract price, 
13013-22. 

Would make the losses in carrying out these schemes 
a State, not a local, charge, 13024-30. 

The labourer sends his surplus milk to the creameries, 
13042-8. 

Creameries do not retail milk, 13055-6. 

Objection to fetch milk, 13010, 13057-63. 

Goats : objections to, because of destructive habits, 
13064-81. 

Goats and cottage gardening incompatible, 
18065. 

Price given by creameries for milk, 13082, 18085. 
Reasons why farmers send milk to creameries in bulk 
rather than retail it at a Higher price, 13085-6. 

CUSACK, W. (Manager of the Abington Co-operative 
Creamery, Barrington's Bridge, near Lime- 
rick). 

There is scarcity of milk in January and February 
in the district, 16921. 

During that time 9,000 gallons of milk were received 
and made into butter, 16921. 

Applicants for milk were supplied at 8d. a gallon, 
16921-30, 17038-40. 

The creamery is open three times a week in winter, 
and the milk is not suitable for domestic purposes, 
16931-5, 17099-105; but arrangements might be 
made to get over that difficulty, 17106-9. There 
is no demand in summer, 16986-8, 17025-7. 

To retail milk does not interfere with the manage- 
ment of the creamery, 16939-48. 

It might uot pay to send milk into Limerick, 
17064-76. 

Has never refused milk because it was dirty, 16947- 
55. 

Sells separated milk to labourers for domestic use 
and stock feeding, 16959-73. 

Tea has taken the place of milk as a beverage, 
16981-5. 

Creamery proprietors would not object to inspection 
of creameries, 16986-7. 

Cows in the district are housed from Christmas to 
March, 16988-90, 17118-21. 

Does not think cows yield as well as formerly, 
-16993-7, 17110-8. 

Leasing of cows — cases of, 17029-31. 

Average price paid by creamery for milk, 17037. 

Co. Limerick stock has not fallen off in quality be- 
cause of the use of separated milk ; farmers under- 
stand the necessity of adding fat, 17053-7. 

Local sales of butter have increased, 17058-68. 
Cheap winter milk depends on tillage, 17077. 

Cases of labourers who keep cows and send their 
surplus midk to the creamery, 17087-94. They do 
not sell to labourers, because their cows calve in 
spring, when milk is plentiful, 17095, 17127-30. 
The average yield per eow is 440 gallons, 17137 ; 
thinks the average could be raised to 700 gallons 
if milk records were kept, 17130-8, and bulls from 
cows with good milk records were used, 17140. 
How to start cow-testing associations, 17142-3. 
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DAIRIES, COWSHEDS, AND MILKSHOPS ORDER, 
1908. 

Great improvement of country cowsheds, 15177-8, 
20661-8, 21542-4. 

A difficulty in the way of improvements by 
men is want of capital, 15178-85. 

Owners admit alterations were necessary, apart from 
the Order, 21496-9, 21501-8, 25898-904. 
Prosecutions for breaches of Order not made in 
summer, 15166. 

There is no hardship in complying with, 16467-9, 
20564, 21537. 

Opposition to the Order is due to ignorance, 16141; 
and will result in failure in business, 16142-5. 
Sometimes it is due to want of capital, 16202-3; 
hence need of small loans, 16204-9, 16347-53. 
Information as to building model byres, etc., 
attended with good results, 16148-51, 16385-9. 

Is hard on small farmers who are doing their best, 
17707-23. 

The farmer will do what is best to give effect to 
the intentions of, 18169-75. 

To get proper byres erected, instruction rather than 
loans is necessary, 18395-9. 

Veterinary Inspector. 

Appointment of county veterinary officers advocated, 
16337-46. 

Lay inspector appointed, 21228-87. 

Not appointed for Tuam R. D., 21492 , 21545-6; 
Clifaen R. D., 21549-53; Castlebar U. D., 22794- 
8, 23063-6; Castlebar R. D., 22832-8, 23387; 
Lismore R. D., 25517-21, 25596-601; Dungarvau 
R, D., 25802. 

The Veterinary Inspector under the Contagious 
Diseases (A) Act should do the work of the Dairies 
Order, 25992. 

Enforcement of Order by local authorities. 

Co. Cork— Cork, 12031-3, 12040-3, 12293-301, 12317- 
8; Cork R. D., 12414-49; ICanturk R. D., 12859-68; 
Mitchelstown R. D., 13399-401. Sbibbereen R. 
D., 13890-9, 13982-90; no action taken by Council 
though every cowshed is reported defective and 
dirty, and "several dairies are not registered, 
14281-91; Millstreet R. D-, not yet in working 
order, 14904. 

Co. Limerick. — Limerick City — see “ Limerick City ” 
for non-effective enforcement; Rathkeale R. D., 
15771-3; Kilmallock R. D., there is no inspection 
of dairies, 16560-7, 16810-4, 16861-3, 17368-73; 
Croom R. D., 17453-8, 17516-8, 17696-705, 18887- 
98. 

Co. Clare.— Ennis, 16137-42, 16175-8, 16189. 

Co. Kerry. — Killamey U. D., 19082-9, 19178-91; 

Killamey R. D., 19081, 19090, 19107-12, and foot- 
note, p. 177; Kenmare R. D., Order not enforced, 
19400-4; Tralee R. D. , not enforced, 19783-9, 
19858-9, 19801-5; Tralee U. D., 20249-52. 

Co. Qalway . — Galway II. D., 20548-61, 20691-4, 
21254-68; Tuam R. D., 21489-95, 21545-6, 21538- 
42. 

Co. Mayo.— Westport U. D., 22324-8, 22424, 
22484-9; (practically a dead letter. 22556-81; Castle- 
bar U. D. (u dead letter), 23112-7, 23274-7; Castle- 
bar R. D., 22832-8, 23387, 23223, 23279. 

King's Co. — Tullamore (q.v.). 

Go Westmeath. — Mullingar R. D., 24377-9, 24446- 
63 , 24470-3 , 24827-48. 

Co. Waterford. — Waterford (q.v.); Lismore R. D., 
25517-23, 25576-80, 25596-601. 

Constant supervision necessary, 12297. 

Effect of Order in restricting milk supply. 

The Order has not put anyone out of trade, 12647-51, 
15316, 20562, 20628. 

Contra, 13852-62, 21441, 21481, 24809, 24339-40. 
Has not reduced the supply of milk, 12168-9, 15317, 
22761; but has improved the standard, 12170. 
Contra, 24380-90, 24397-400. 

Persons who gave up selling milk to avoid coming 
under the Order, 23942-4, 25538-9. 

Rigid enforcement will make milk dearer, 19045-6, 
19056-66. 

There are many people in the trade who would be 
better out of it, 19251. 


DAIRIES, COWSHEDS, AND MILKSHOPS ORDER, 
1908 — continued. 

Some cowkeepers went out of the trade rather than 
comply with the Order (Mullingar), 24464-6; but 
in only one case was the loss to the milk supply 
serious, 24467-9. 

Proposed amendments of the Order. 

The Order should apply to the by-products of milk, 
e.g., separated, skimmed, and butter-milk (also 
butter and cheese), 14025, 16270-1, 15873, 15961, 
16241, 16655, 19115, 19304, 19450-2, 19977, 20080, 
20291. 20439-40, 20611-3, 24292-4, 24955, 25992, 
25604. 

The minimum air space is not necessary in all 
cases, 16314-29. 

Ventilation is of more importance than cubic space 
in a cowshed, 19303, 19383-94. 

The Order should apply to every eowkeeper, whether 
he supplies milk or not, 19257, 25554-8. 

Might be simplified in certain particulars, 24391-7. 

The M. O. H. should have some duties under. 
25090-4. 

The County should be the unit for administration of 
the Order, 25588-7. 

Loans. 

Board of Works will not lend less than 4:35 for 
erection or improvement of a cowshed, 13336-42. 
Small loans for alteration, etc., of cowsheds 
desirable, as a means of enforcing the Dairies 
Order. 15941-5, 16202-9, 16347-53, 17481, 17711, 
17721-2, 19840-5, 20594-9, 20624-5, 21499, 22209- 
17 , 28600-4, 24394, 24712-21. 

The loans should be given for specific purposes, not 
for general improvements, 16353. 

Administration of the Order. See also “Inspection." 
To ensure uniformity of inspection reports should 
be made on printed forms, 19201. 

Would have a uniform set of questions for urban 
veterinary inspectors and another set for rural 
inspectors, because the conditions are different, 
19443-5. 

City authorities could be trusted to enforce the 
Order, 12051-5. 

But not the rural authorities, perhaps, 12053. 
Difficulty of enforcing, re cleanliness in milkiu^, 
12262-5, 19072-6. 

Strict inspection tends to removal of cows suspected 
of disease, 12284-7. 

Ineffective administration of the Order in Kilmallock 
district, 17368-731 

Dairy Inspectors; no qualifications prescribed by 
Local Government Board, 25580. 

No supervision of cattle sent to grass in summer 
from a city, 12257-61. 

Efficient administration not secured by a locally 
appointed inspector, 14160-1. 

The appointment of Veterinary and Dairy Inspectors 
does not necessarily mean the enforcement of the 
Order, 12140. 

The authority of the local officer would bo 
strengthened if he_ was subject to supervision by a 
central body, 15960, 15965-6, 15974-5. 

Absence of effective administration, notwithstanding 
appointment of officers, e.g., see ‘ Limerick 
City,” 17368-73, 23112-7, 23383-92 , 25940-6, 25984- 
91. 

Supervision by central authority required to ensure 
uniformity and efficiency, 12056, 12121-2, 14155-9, 
15330-6, 16331-9, 16335, 17185-91, 17874-5, 17479- 
80, 17519-22, 18507-9, 18778-88, 19102-6, 19247- 
50, 19407-9, 19504-7, 19849-51, 20793-6, 22343-51, 
25581-6, 25924-9. 

The Order should be worked by officers responsible 
to a central authority to ensure independent in- 
spection, 23393-6, 25996a. 

Supervision of Veterinary Inspectors by the MedienI 
Inspector of the Local Government Board 
ineffective, 16314, 16333. 

A strict inspection of cattle would be advantageous 
to the owners in the long run, 23111. 

Small salaries paid to officers appointed under Order, 
23558, 25223, 25984-91. 

Veterinary Inspector resigned because of, 
25895, 25940-6. 

Co-ordination of Order and Acts re diseases of 
animals suggested, 25992. 
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DAIRY CATTLE REGISTRATION SCHEME 
(Department's), for improving mi Using quali- 
ties of Irish cows. 

Has not been largely taken up in Co. Cork, but the 
extent is increasing, 12340-2, 12356. 

Not taken up in Co. Clare, 16217-20; Co. 
Wexford, 25711-25. 

Needs organisation to bo better known, 23413-9. 

Westmeath County Committee of Agriculture have 
offered a premium for one dairy bull, 24401- 
11 . 

The Committee is anxious to encourage the 
scheme, but farmers prefer store cattle, 
24744-5. 

Limited number of farmers would use a bull 
of good milking strain if the milk strain were 
guaranteed, 24786-90. 

Steps taken by Department to ensure milk pedigree, 

24791. 

The premium for a dairy bull should be £15, or 

breeders will not take up the scheme, 24791-4. 

No premium dairy bull in Co. Roscommon, 24691-7. 

DAIRY FARMIN G reduced the amount of agricultural 
labour, 12985-9. 

Has injured the store trade, 20884-6, 20916; 
without correspondingly benefiting the farmer, 
20887-91. 

DAIRYING, WINTER. See “ Winter Dairying.'’ 

DAIRY TRADE. 

Difficulty of getting dairy labourers, Co. Cork, 
13459-61; Co. Clare, 16500; Co. Kerry, 19574-80, 
19594-5; King’s Co., 23736-7; Westmeath, 24740-1. 

High cost of dairy labour, 16092, 16117-20, 16509-11. 

The custom of hiring dairy servants for nine months 
makes winter dairying impossible, 16625-31, 
16849-57, 17250-6, 18363-5. 

Cattle are neglected during winter, 17257-8. 

Dairying, would pay better than stock-raising, if 
people would take the trouble, 23023-30, 24746-8. 

Objection to Sunday evening work, 25754, 25999. 

DALY, JOHN (Representing the Kilworth and North- 
East Cork Branches of the Land and Labour 
Association). 

Scarcity of milk among labourers especially in the 
winter, 13127-39, 13189-92. 

Kilworth camp does not cause scarcity, 13166-7. 

Proposed remedy, establishment of milk depots in 
different districts, i.e., District Council should 
arrange with a farmer to sell milk to the labourers 
at a fixed price, 13140-62, 13234-6. 

The Council would subsidise the scheme by one- 
half, 13171-8. or one-fourth of the cost, 13218- 
21; and only labourers should be supplied, 
13171. 

Who are included in the term labourer, 13211, 
13239-43. 

It is better to spend public money providing 
milk than building sanatoria, 13207, 13286. 
Safeguards proposed against abuse of the cheap 
supply, 13174, 13287 ; but if no subsidy is 
forthcoming, desires to have milk sold at 
commercial prices, 13194-203, 13221. 

Does not think the proposal to provide three acres 
and a cow for labourers practicable, 13179-84. 

Popular prejudice against creamery milk, 13193. 

The children do not get enough milk, 13222-6. 

Possibly the distribution of milk at schools in rural 
districts would work, 13147-50, 13227-34. 

DE BARRI, GUERIN (Manager of the Herbertstown 
Co-operative Agricultural and Dairy Society, 
Knocklong, Co. Limerick). 

Creamery Manager’s difficulty in refusing to accept 
dirty milk, unless all managers refuse, 17300-4. 

Makes provision for the cleansing of suppliers’ 
vessels, 17306-8. 

Supplies metal discs for tankards to avoid the use 
of cloths, 17308-13. 

Farmers look more now for a milking strain in 
cattle, 17314-27. 

Sells milk retail in small quantities, 17328-32. 

Labourers living at a distance from the creamery 
have difficulty in getting milk, 17333. 


DE BARRI, GUERIN — continued. 

Scheme for relieving the difficulty of establishing 
“ distribution stations,” and loans for purchase of 
strippers, to meet winter supply; at other times 
the creameries could supply the. stations, 17334- 
44, 17861-5. 

Farmers have refused to sell milk to cottagers in 
winter, but not to other persons or to the 
creamery, 17344-7, 17859-60. 

Labourers with cows sell the surplus milk to their 
neighbour's, 17348-55. 

Would welcome the inspection of creameries, 
17366-7. 

Ineffective administration of the Dairies Order in 
Kilmallock district, 17368-73. 

Need of supervision by a central authority, 17374-5. 

DE BURGH, D. HUSSEY (of Dromkecu, Co. 
Limerick, advocates ensilage). 

Has made experiments in winter dairying, 17977. 
Found that catch crops could not always be 
depended on, aud that winter dairying with roots 
and hay could not be made to pay, 17978-80. 
Suffered loss from whtie scour and abortion, 17981. 
Causes of unhealthiness of calves, 17981-7,18040. 
Prevention of contagious abortion, 17993-7. 

Cows which calve in December give 25 per cent. 

more milk than cows calving in April, 17989. 
Farmers are right- to go in only for summer dairying 
so long as they feed cows on hay, 17990. 

Built a silo in 1906, and has since had no tillage, 
17990. 

Ensilage as a food for cows in winter, 17992, 18001- 
5, 18044-6. 

Would save a farmer whose cows had aborted 
from ruin, 17992. 

Variable milk production of cows, 17998-18000. 
Particulars as to making ensilage, 18006-43, 18061-70. 
Big cattle thrive best on some lands, small cattle 
on others, 18047-8. 

Beef cattle would become milehers in time on 
some lands in Co. Limerick, 18049-50. 

Farmers cannot afford to experiment, 18052, 18060. 
.Ensilage: length of time it will keep, 18053; is 
suitable for the Northern counties, 18057. 

Groups of farmers should combine to have silos put 
up, for economy and efficiency, 18057; sour 
silage not as good as sweet silage, 18067-9; what 
is- sweet and what is eour silage, 18058, 18069. 

DE COURCEY, J. J. (of Clonlara, Co. Clare; 
interested in winter milk production). 

Desires to see the hand-separator used, 18074, 18112, 
18158-63. 

Recommends The Perfect separator, and asks if the 
Department could reduce the price of, 18080. 

The medium-sized cow is the most profitable for 
milk production, 18083-6. 

Indications of a good milcher, 18087-91; but prefers 
pedigree to points, 18092-103. 

The offspring of a yearling bull is not good for 
milking, 18104-5. 

Re food most successful in the production of winter 
milk, 18118-9. 

The winter calving cow will give more milk than a 
spring calving cow, 18120-1. 

Defects of long ensilage, 18123. 

Advocates chaff silage; methods, 18124-39. 

Effect of feeding on quality of milk : we feed 
economically, abroad they feed scientifically, 
18140. 

Constituents of separated milk, 18156-7. 

Thinks the farmer will do what is best to give 
effect to the intentions of the Dairies Order, 
18169-75. 

DELAHUNTY, E. J. (Secretary to the County Com- 
mittee of Agriculture, King's County). 

What militates against farmers in King's County 
getting premium bulls of a miking strain is the 
enhanced price required on the Department's 
‘‘provisional” selection, 28899-405. 

Suggests that the Department send premium bulls 
to the county the same as they send premium 
boars, to meet the needs of farmers with a low 
valuation, 23404. 

The premiums are readily taken up, 23407-12. 

The Department’s dairy scheme needs organisation 
to be better known, 23413-9. 
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DELAHUNTY, E. 3.— continued. 

Milk records are not kept in the country as a rule, 
23421-9. 

There is no creamery in the county, 23430. 

There is scarcity of milk in Tullamore in the winter, 

• 23451-5. 

It is alleged that cows vield less milk than formerly, 
23431-7, 23467-70, 23513. 

The Shorthorn is regarded as a very successful 
general purpose breed, 23438-9. 

The good heifers are not kept for breeding, but aro 
sold for wailt of capital, 23440-1. 

The existence of credit banks in the county 
would partly meet the difficulty, 23528. 
Occupants of labourer’s cottages do not keep cows, 
23442-3. 

Farmers supply milk to labourers who work for 
them, 23444-50. 

A municipal dairy iu Tullamore should be a success, 
23456-66, 23494-5. 

Catch crops are grown to a certain extent for winter 
milk, 23472-81 ; number so engaged is increasing, 
28482-4, 28502. 

Goats are not largely kept- in the county, 23498, 
23508-6. 

DENNEHY, DR. PATRICK R. (Medical Officer of 
Health, Lismore). 

The Lismore R. D. Council have appointed the 
sub-sanitary officers as dairy inspectors, but not a 
Veterinary Inspector under the Dairies Order, 
25517-21, 25596-601; it is a question of expense, 
25522-3; as to the enforcement of the Order, 
25576-80. 

There are some creameries in the district from which 
separated milk is sold, 25525-8. 

There is scarcity of milk from October to May, 
25532-7. 

Milk for children on the doctor’s order cannot 
be procured, 25540-2, 25588-90, 25636. 

To avoid being registered under the Order farmers 
will not sell milk, 25538-9. 

The independence of the labourer of the farmer has 
restricted the labourer's supply, 25543-7; so also 
does the creamery, 25552. 

The Order is inconsistent in not taking cognizance 
of the home butter-maker, 25554-8. 

The County should be the unit for administration 
of the Order, 25583-7. 

Winter dairying non-existent because it does not 
pay, 25610-7. 

Separated milk is a fair food for adults, 25651. 

There is a prejudice against it, 25646-9; it is 
used fresh to avoid the danger of putrefaction, 
25652-8. 

Advocates District Council milk depots, supplied by 
the farmers, 25663-4, 25614. 

This would encourage winter dairying, 25665-9. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, IRELAND. 
lie Cattle Disease. 

Alleged introduction of abortion among cattle (Co. 
Cork) by premium bulls, 14801-6, 14840-66. 

Re Milk Production. 

The use of Department’s funds to purchase Kerry 
cows as prizes would not go far, 12909-10. 

Should encourage winter dairying, 14293. 

Half the Department’s funds allocated to the Live 
Stock Scheme should be devoted to providing 
Kerry cows for labourers, the money to be under 
the control of the I.A.O.S., 14750A-58. 

Should have power to make loans for purchase of 
cows, 23969. 

Re Cattle Breeding. 

Complaints that the use of premium bulls of non- 
milking strain is responsible for diminished 
milk yield of cows, 12717-8, 13818-24, 13541-6, 
18564, 14796-801, 14807-39, 15092, 17589-91, 
19530-8, 19547-50, 20949-56, 21851-3. 

Further as to premium bulls, alleged to be a 
source of disease, etc., see “Bulls." 

The Department should seek to improve the dairy 
breed of cattle in Co. Cork, which is devoted to 
dairying, 12779-81. 

Breeding from good milking cows will improve the 
milking quality of cows, 12782-5; the breed from 
bulls of a milking strain would accelerate matters, 
12785-6. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, IRELAND— 
continued. 

The Department's dairy bull scheme has not been 
taken up much in Co. Cork, 15029-83. 

Scheme to keep Kerrv cattle in the country, 20527- 
30, 20536. 

Department should send premium bulls to a county, 
the same as they send premium boars, for farmers 
with a low valuation, 23404. 

Sundry. 

Value of winter classes, 18565-8. 

Department should keep a register of persons who 
eould supply surplus milk to districts in which 
there is scarcity, 24420-3. 

This could be done in respect of produce other 
than milk, 24420. 


DIARRHOEA. 

Milk infected by dies a cause of infantile diarrhcea, 
12188. 

General causes of summer diarrhoea, 12227-9. 

Summer diarrhoea due to contaminated milk, 
18557-8. 

DIETARY of the people changed. 

Bread and tea are preferred to porridge and milk, 
21868-73, 21948, 24603-5, 24616. 

Defective dietary has reduced the national stamina; 
milk not available, aud tea and baker's bread used 
instead, 14121, 14178, 14177-8. 

Home-made bread not used beacuse of difficulty of 
procuring milk, 14570. 


DILLON-KELLY, DR. ,T. (Medical Superintendent 
Officer of Health, Mullingar]. 

There is sufficient milk in Mullingar in summer, 
but scarcity in winter, 24308 , 24328-9. 

Some people went out of business on account of 
Dairies Order, 24309. 

Recommends that a number of depots (supplied by- 
farmers) be established bv the Rural Council for 
the sale of milk, 24309, 24348-56. 

The loss, if any, to be borne by the rates, 24312. 

The justification is that the health of the people is 
concerned, 24309-13; and that improved health 
means a gain in the long run, 24314-6. 

Tuberculosis is partly due to malnutrition, and a 
good milk supply would help to reduce the disease, 
24325-7. 

Farmers who refuse to sell milk rather than come 
under the Dairies Order, 24839-40. 

Would like to see improved foreign bred goats 
introduced, 24342-7. 

Porridge would be more used if milk were pro- 
curable, 24359. 

The poor use condensed milk in lieu of fresh mil l.-, 
24360-2. 


DISEASE, OUTBREAKS OF, CAUSED BY IN- 
FECTED MILK. 

Outbreaks of disease caused by : — 

Milk, 19093-9. 19202, 19252-6, 19815, 19806-9. 

Outbreaks at : — 

Cork City, 12249, 12172-9. 

Limerick (typhoid), 15206-11. 

KR worth (typhoid;, 15213-4. 

Ennistymon (typhoid), 16236-40. 

Galway (typhoid), 20600, 20638, 20670-84; action 
taken, 20601-3. 

Castlebar Asylum (enteric), 23223, 23242 , 23250. 
23269-73. 

Waterford (scarlet fever), 25084-5, 25123-8. 

Every doctor should be required to notify the 
creamery manager of infectious disease iu the 
house of a person supplying milk, 16606-13. 

Compulsory notification of . tuberculosis suggested as 
a means of detecting disease in dairy premises. 
21441. 

Milk infected with scarlatina — the cause would lie 
human, not bovine, 24730-1. 

Cow-pox believed to be communicable bv milk 
24732-3. 

Roundabout method of dealing with infectious 
disease attributable to milk under sec. 4 of the 
Infectious Diseases (Prevention) Act, 1890 
24942-3. 
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DISEASES OF COWS. . 

Contagious abortion. See “Contagious abortitik.” 
White Scour. See “ White Scour." 

Strict inspection under the Dairies Order tends to 
the removal of cows suspected of disease, 12284-7. 
Co-ordination of Acts relating to diseases of animals, 
Dairies and Cowsheds Order, etc., suggested, 25992. 

DOBBIN, ARTHUR J., M.R.C.V.S. (Veterinary 
Inspector, Waterford City, and No. 1 and No. 

2 Rural District Councils, Co. Waterford). 
Milk vendors have been prosecuted under the Dairies 
Order, and pub out of the trade, 25140-9. 

Part of the city milk supply comes from Rural 
No. 1 district, 25150-1, 25824. 

The milk sold in small shops is usually sold very 
soon after delivery, 25154-62. 

In some premises no provision is made for milkers to 
wash their hands, and steps arc not taken to 
insist on it, 25163-70. 

The best that can be done with existing byres to 
make them conform to the Order is done, 
25171-7. 

The cows in the city are as a rule healthy, 25178-87, 
25334. 

Has found the tuberculin test reliable, 25188-95. 
Attributes the falling off of the cow as a milk-pro- 
ducer to the exportation of the best animals, 25197- 
204. 

The Rural Councils are putting the Order into force 
and getting improvements made gradually, 
25205-17. 

There are many creameries in Rural District No. 2, 
25218-20; does not inspect them, 25221-3; they 
are closed during winter, 25233-40. 

The average of tuberculosis among cows is 40 per 
cent., 25225-9, 25244-57, 25324. 

Young stock are fed on separated milk, 25230. 

The rearing of calves is different from what it 
was before creameries were established, 
25231; and disease is more rife, 25302-3, 
25335-47. 

The percentage of tuberculous cows is less in County 
Wexford, which is nob a creamery area, 
25258-62. 

Attributable to the fact that young stock are 
not raised on separated milk, 25262-5. 

It is quite possible that the milk of tuberculous 
cows is sent to the creameries, 25266-80. 

The city compensates for cows compulsorily 
slaughtered; not Rural Districts Nos. 1 and 2, 
25283-300. 

The premium bulls are tuberculin tested, 25310-5. 
Creamery separated milk is sold for human con- 
sumption. 25317-21. 

It is not bacteriologically examined, 25329-88, 
25351. 

If the milk was rejected by one creamery it would 
be taken by another, 25352-7. 

DOHERTY, SERGEANT J., R.I.O. (Inspector of 
Food and Drugs, Tullamore). 

Takes samples of milk and buttermilk for analysis, 
24275-8, 24303-5. 

Fines of 6d. each in two convictions for adultera- 
tion, 24279-91. 

Cannot demand a sample of milk kept outside the 
shop, unless it is sold to other persons, 242964102. 

DONOVAN, DR. DENIS (Medical Superintendent 
Officer of Health, Cork City). 

Outbreak of typhoid fever in Cork; milk supply 
suspected, 12172-9. 

Case of a typhoid carrier, 12180. 

Favours the application of the Widal test to 
persons engaged in handling milk, 12181-7. 
Contamination of milk by flies and dust in ;hops 
and homes, 12188-91, 12199-200; causing 
infantile diarrhoea, 12188; general causes of 
summer diarrhoea, 12227-9. 

Need of supervision of outside dairies; would confer 
the power oil the Public Health Committee, 
12202-4. 

Flies as a source of contamination of milk, 12188, 
12227-82. 


DORGAN, JOHN (Vice-Chairman of the Cork Rural 

District Council). 

The Dairies Order is enforced in the Cork Rural 
District, 12414; veterinary and dairy inspectors 
have been appointed, i2415-21; upon whose 
reports the Council always order prosecutions, 
12422-45. The milkers are supervised at the time 
of milking, 12446; and the water supply is looked 
after, 12447-9. 

The Rural Council rejected the offer of the services 
of the Cork Corporation's inspector, 12450-4; 
because the country people think they aro well 
able to look after their own district, 12455, 12459- 
64. The defective byres reported by the Medical 
Inspector of the Local Government Board have 
since been remedied, 12456-60. 

There is scarcity of milk in Cork Rural District, 
12465-72, 12572-8; and other rural districts, 
12473; due to the creameries, 12473-4; 
12506-13, 12586-91. 

Some farmers stint themselves of milk, 12507, 
12672-86. 

Farmbers will not sell to labourers, 12468, 12580; 
the farmer feels no obligation to supply, now that 
the labourer has a Union cottage, 12475-86. 

Persons with money cannot always procure milk, 
12487-90. 

Labourers should be provided with a field in 
common by a District Council under com- 
pulsory powers of acquisition, 12491-7; loans 
to buy cows should be made, 12498-500. 

The milk of a cow should be available for a 
certain number of labourers, 12501-8; the 
District Council to be the controlling body, 
12504. 

Where the population was too scattered let the 
labourers keep goats, 12556-64. 

There would be a risk of loss by disease (c.g . , 
abortion), 12598-606. 

Tlio scheme is practically giviug labourers two 
acres and a house, 12607-18. 

Part of the cost should be borne by the State, 
12687-94. 

Separated milk is no use, it is too sour, 12514-7. 
Cows have depreciated 50 per cent, as milkers com- 
pared with 30 years ago, 12518-23; because 
then milk was valued above beef, 12524; now 
the contrary is true, owing to the introduction 
of the premium bulls, 12525-8. Suitable 
crosses with the Shorthorn are necessary, 
12529-86; or introduce the Dutch cow, 12565- 
71. 

The price of good cows has decreased, 12659-68. 
Is opposed to municipalities providing or controlling 
the milk supply, 12549-51. 

Belief that drinking milk gives tuberculosis, 12552-5. 
Creameries do not pay a remunerative price for milk, 
12588-91, and encourage idleness, 12592-7, 12654-8. 
The Council is not unwilling to pay compensation foi- 
cows with tuberculous udders ordered to be 
slaughtered, if satisfied as to the existence of 
disease, 12427-39, 12619-34, P2855. 

Does not attach much value to milk records, 12669- 
71. 

DOWNES, HUBERT J. f Representing the County 
Westmeath Committee of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction). 

The milk yield of cows has deteriorated during the 
last 20 years, 24787. 

Causes : (1) The grazing system; the same 
attention is not paid to breeding for milk 
production , 24788-9. 

(2) The difficulty of getting reliable labour, 
24740-1. 

The number . of cows kept by farmers is less, 
24742-3. 

The County Committee is anxious to encourage the 
dairy herd scheme, but the farmers prefer store 
cattle, 24744-5, 24749-50. 

A limited number of farmers would use a bull of 
good milking strain if the milk strain were 
guaranteed, 24786-90. 

Steps taken by the Department to ensure milk 
pedigree, 24791. 

The premium for a dairy bull should be £15 oi- 
breeders will not take up the Department's 
scheme, 24791-4. 
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DOW NES, ROBERT J. — continued. 

Dairying is mors remunerative than stock-raising, 
but people are deterred by the trouble, 24746-8. 

The Estates Commissioners have vested 20 acres of 
an estate in a local committee as a common 
grazing plot, 24758-64, 24775-85. 

The committee purpose creating a reserve, fund 
with which to enable labourers to buy cows, 
24758. 

Advocates the reservation of a “cow-plot” by the 
Estates Commissioners whenever estates are 'beiug 
sold, 24758. 

Private persons preferable to local bodies as 
trustees, 24765-9. 

Approves of the establishment of milk depots under 
the District Council, 24771-4. 

The County Committee of Agriculture does not 
require bulls to be tuberculin tested, 24795-9. 

DOYLE, EDMUND (Relieving Officer, Tramoro, 
Co. Waterford). 

There is scarcity of milk in Kilmeadan, 25873. 

Due to the creamery system, 25883-5. 

Labourers in Union cottages have difficulty in 
getting milk, 25886-9. 

DOl'LE, MISS MARY (Representing the W.N.H.A., 
Limerick). 

To meet the great scarcity of milk, the W.N.H.A. 
opened depots for the sale of milk, 15602-18, 
15706-8. Particulars as to quantity sold, 
price paid, etc., 15636-51, 15723-30. 

The depot pays its way, 15670-3; no credit is 
given, 15702-6. 

Good quality of the milk supplied, 15681. 

A closed depot of the Association has been con- 
tinued as a commercial enterprise, 15708-10. 

The Association "have difficulty in getting a full 
winter supply, 15607-10, 15640-1, 15675. 

Objection to getting a supply from creameries, 
15686-9. 

A farmer contracting to supply all his winter 
milk would expect all his summer milk to be 
taken, 15692-4. 

Other reasons why it is difficult to get milk, 
15690-1, 15698-701. 

All the morning milk conies into Limerick by cart, 
as the train service is not suitable, 15619-22. 

Separated milk is used by poor people and children, 
15625-31. 

Infants are often fed on condensed milk in winter, 
15631-5. 

Information as to the best means of keeping milk 
might be given by lectures or pamphlets, 15651-7. 

Female labour in Limerick, 16713-22. 

DRIED MILK. 

Objection to use of it, 15677. 

Just and Hatmaker’s process the best, 17288. 

E. 

ELLISON, DR. F. C. (Resident Medical Superinten- 
dent, Castlebar Lunatic Asylum). 

£1,000 per annum is paid to eight contractors for 
milk for the Asylum, 23223. 

There is no efficient supervision over the contractors’ 
premises, and there is lack of cleanliness, 23223, 
23279. 

The appointment of a Veterinary Inspector is neces- 
sary to eliminate tuberculous cows, 23223. 

Epidemic of enteric fever in the Asylum traced to 
the milk supply, 23223, 23242 , 23250, 23269-73. 

The fines for adulteration of milk are inadequate, 
23223, 23253-6. 

The land of the Asylum is too poor to feed milch 
cows, 23229-32, 23287-8, 28243-7. 

The Asylum Committee have practically no choice 
in selecting their milk contractors, 23233-6. 

The Dairies Order is a dead letter in the district, 
23274-7. 

EMLY LADY. 

There is plenty of milk in Limerick except in winter, 
19041-2. 

And there is plenty in the country, but it is not 
available for labourers — it goes to the creamery, 
19041. 


EMLY, LADY — continued. ■ 

The lack of milk has resulted iu the dislike of it by 
children, 19042, 19050-5. 

D^ourers will keep goats if they have a chance, 

Causes of scarcity of milk specified, 19044. 

Winter dairying is said not to pay, 19045; but 
farmers do not respond to inducements held out 
for winter milk, 19045. 

Injudicious mating of cattle is a cause of scarcity, 
19045 ; there is want of elementary veterinary 
knowledge, 19046. 

The rigid enforcement of the Dames Order will make 
milk dearer, 19045-6, 19056-66. 

The removal of the manure heap from near the 
byre is necessary, 19067-72; but there is diffi- 
culty in getting milkers to wash their hands, 
19072-6. 

The scheme of the Limerick County Committee of 
Agriculture for the formation of a Herd Book (par- 
ticulars given) was vetoed by the Department, 
lQfUR r ’ 


ENNIS. 

Scarcity of milk in, among the working classes, 
especially in winter, and where the demand is 
fitful, 16042-7, 16091, 16104, 10167-70, 16428, 
16480-1; iu summer there is a surplus, 16155, 
16439-43. 

Milk for invalids often unprocurable, 16052-5. 

Children's health suffers from the scarcity 
16056-60. 

Price of milk, 16148-4. * 

The Dairies Order is given effect to by educating 
farmers as to its benefits; prosecutions have not 
yet been nceessary, 16137-42, 16175-8, 16189; 
cleanly habits among milkers have improved, 
16173-4. 

Dairies are inspected, but not milkshops, 16048-51. 

Milk sold in shops in, is sold with other things 
16101-3. 6 

Is also sold from carts coming from the coun- 
try, 16099-100, 16109-12. 

There is no creamery in or near Ennis, 16071-3. 

Establishment of a central milk depot suggested. 
16407-24, 16444-5. 

The W.N.H.A. might- open a milk depot if thev 
could get milk, 16113-6. 

The W.N.H.A. would find difficulty in running 
a depot on the Naas model, 16452-61. 

It- would probably be possible to organise a demand 
for regular customers, 16462-3. 

High cost of dairy labour near, 16092, 16117-20, 
16500, 16509-11. 

Complaints as to quality of the milk, and no samples 
taken for years, 16400-6, 16425-7. 

No meat inspection, 16296. 

Wages of labourers, 16448-50. 

ENSILAGE. 

Recommended, 17169-71. 

Objection to, 19618-9. 

Necessary for winter dairying, 17169. 

As a food for cows in winter, 17992, 18001-5, 18044-6. 

Would save a farmer whose cow had aborted 
from ruin, 17992. 

Particulars as to making, 18006-43, 18061-70. 

Length of time it will keep, 18053. 

Is suitable for the Northern counties, 18057. 

Groups of farmers should combine to have silos put 
up, for economy and efficiency, 18057. 

Sour silage not as good as sweet silage, 18067-9. 

What is sweet and what is sour silage, 18058, 
18069. 

Farmers cannot afford to experiment, 18052, 18060. 

Since building a silo in 1906 witness has had no 
tillage, 17990. 

Befects of long ensilage, 18123. 

Chaff ensilage advocated; methods, 18124-39. 

Pit silos involve great labour, 18390-4. 

Ensilage is not necessary in King’s County for the 
production of winter milk, 23789-98. 

Ensilage is wasteful without a silo, 23797-8, 
23821-30. 

EXPERIMENTS, successful, iu farming are more 
useful that leaflets or lectures, 18422-3, 
18434-5. 
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F. 

FARMER AND LABOURER. Relations between. 

' See "Labourer." 

FARRELL, PETER (Dairy Inspector, Mullingar 
Rural District). 

From November to April there is scarcity of milk 
in Mullingar, 24801-9 , 24867-72. 

Takes samples for analysis and no certificate has 
been received for 12 months on which to base 
a prosecution, 24812-24, 24873. 

Substantial fines have been imposed, 24824-6. 

The Dairies Order is enforced in the district, 
24827-43. 

Formerly poor people could get grazing and keep a 
cow, 24844-8; in some districts labourers can 
still get grazing from farmers, 24849-50. 

An acre is not sufficient for the keep of a cow, 
24851-4. 

Cows have not deteriorated in milk yield, 24857-8. 
Milk was always dear in Mullingar, 24859. 

FINES. 

For breaches of if he Dairies Order and Bye-laws there- 
under. 

Deterrent fines are imposed, Cork, 12044-5, 12087-8; 
Galway, 20557-9, 20665, 21441; Waterford, 
24909-20. 

Small fines imposed, Limerick, 15349-59, 15382-9; 

Waterford, 25383-7. 

Inadequate fines, 19820-31, 20253-4. 

For adulteration of milk. 

Substantial fines are inflicted, Cork City, 12083-6; 
Galway, 20630-7 ( contra , 20688); Mullingar, 
24824-6; Waterford, 24921-9. 

Particulars as to, Limerick City, 16001-30/ 

List of fines, Castlebar district, 22760. 

Fines are small, and have no deterrent effect (Castle- 
bar district), 22972-6, 23223, 28253-6; Tullamore, 
23582-7 , 24279-91. 

Depriving milk of its fat; fine of Id. and costs, 
24626-9. 

Obloquy attaches to public prosecutions, 25887-91. 
For adulteration of separated milk. 

Samples taken, Waterford, 25413-8; moderate fines 
imposed for adulteration, 25419-22, 25508-18. 
General. 

Substantial fine for refusing to give a sample of 
milk, 12089-93. 

FINNEGAN, MICHAEL. (Representing the Kilmurry 
South Branch of the Laud and Labour Asso- 
ciation, Macroom, Co. Cork). 

Scarcity of milk, especially in winter, 14497-9, 14603. 
Keeps a goat in summer and a cow in winter, 14500-4 ; 
and supplies his neighbours with milk, 
14505-7 ; means of keeping the cow, 14519-24. 
Financial side of the question, 14532, 14537-40, 
14605-8, 14621-3. 

Farmers refuse to sell milk to labourers, but send 
it to the creamery, 14507-11, 14533-6, 14577-81. 
Labourer working with farmer gets milk as part 
payment, 14533, 14842-5. 

Craameries arc responsible for the scarcity, 14512-8. 
Creameries do not sell milk in small quantities, 
14545-7, 14591-6, 14647-50. 

Labourers cannot get- grazing from fanners, 14522, 
14609-20, 14651-5. 

Suggests that labourers be assisted to obtain Kerry 
cows, i.e., by part purchase and part loan, 
14529-30, 14541-3, 14627-81; with the District 
Council as a Committee to settle disputes, 14530, 
14624-6. 

If creameries were obliged to sell milk, that would 
partly relieve the scarcity, 14548-60. 

Creamery separated milk is unpalatable, and is only 
used for bread-making and stock-feeding, 14561-76. 
Home-made bread not used because of difficulty of 
procuring milk, 14570. 

A Kerry cow cannot be kept on one acre, 14632-8. 
Goats are kept by some, labourers, 14597-600; milk- 
ing properties of, 14656-71. 


FITZGERALD, MICHAEL, Jun. (Farmer, represent- 
ing the County Limerick Ratepayers' Associa- 
ti°n). 

There is no scarcity of milk in the Ivilfinny district, 
17795-7. . 

Reasons why winter dairying is not taken up, 
17646-9, 17732. 

Its success depends on breeding, feeding, and 
selection of cows, 17654. _ 

The farmers are disinclined to try winter dairying 
until they are satisfied by experiment that it would 
pay, 17659-64. 

Labour would bo forthcomiug if required, 1766 j-7, 
3.7672-6. . 

Catch -cropping would supply winter food, 17694, 
17770-8, 17821-4. 

Has made winter dairying pay, 17724-32, 17737- 
41, 17779, 17806-10. 

The keeping of milk records is necessary to show 
which cows are profitable, 17650-3, 17657-8, 
17749-52. 

As to enforcement of the Dairies Order in Croom 
Rural District-, 17696-705. 

Thinks the Dairies Order is hard on small farmers 
who are doing the best they can, 17707-23. 
Small loans for improvements would help 
farmers, 17711, 17721-2. 

Price paid by creameries for winter milk, 17733-5; 
average price, 17771. 

Winter-calving cows will give more milk than spnng- 
calving cows, 17736. 

Calf mortality from white scour in Co. Limerick is 
high and not decreasing, 17780-8. 

Supplies milk to labourers, 17792-4; and is paid in 
service, 17811-6. 

Average yield of his cows is between 500 and 500 
gallons. 17804-5. 

FITZGERALD, MRS. ROBERT (President of the 
Tralee Branch of the W.N.H.A.) 

Milk is procurable in Tralee, 20451-4, 20463; and is 
appreciated, 20458. 

There is no grass for winter calving cows, 20464. 

Does not think “ milk clubs ” would work in Tralee, 
20467. 

FLANNERY, JOHN. (Representing the Land and 
Labour Association, Fermoy, Co. Cork.) 

There is an actual scarcity of milk in the rural dis- 
trict in winter, 13654-64; and partial scarcity in 
the summer, 13678-80. 

In some cases inability to buy is due to poverty, 
18665-8. 

The independence of the labourer of the farmer has 
increased tjio labourer’s difficulty in procuring 
mill:. 13669-77. 

Creamery not the cause of the shortage, 13689-92. 
Labourers would pay an all-round price of 8d. a 
gallon if an organised demnud and supply could 
be arranged, 13698-700, 13706-17. 

FLAVIN, MRS. (Of the W.N.H.A., Tralee.) 

Milk is not scarce in Tralee, but it is of poor quality, 
20227, 20248. 

The poorer classes do not appreciate the value of 
milk as a food for children, 20229. 

Milk is hard to get in the rural districts, e.g., Fenit, 
20237-9. 

FLIES ns a source of infection of milk, 12188, 12227-32. 

FOODS. VALUE OF. People need to bo educated as 
to, 14183-9 , 25106-11. 

FORAN, MRS. BIBIANA. (Hon. Secretary, Listowel 
Branch of the W.N.H.A.) 

Listowel is well supplied with milk, 20220; but there 
is scarcity in the country districts round Listowel, 
especially in winter, 20186-93, 20202-4. 

Attributes 'it to the creameries, 20194-5. 

School children walk long distauces on a breakfast of 
black tea and bread made with water, 20196-203. 
The farmers object to persons coming round the 
house for milk, 20208. 

A remedy proposed was that the Department of 
Agriculture should provide each labourer with a 
Kerry cow, 20204-5. 
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GALWAY.. 


Gr. 

GALLOWAY BULL. 

Galloway cattle have been introduced in the West, 
and are poor milkers, 21B55-62 , 21616-8. 

Diminished milk yield of cows attributed to too 
much cross-breeding of the Galloway bull,- 21797- 
806, 22061, 22104-9, 22121, 22354-8. 22363-5, 
22276-83. 

Under the best conditions the cross-bred Galloway 
will yield one-third less milk than the Shorthorn, 
22262-5, 22293-5, 22359-62; and the period of 
lactation is shorter, 22296-7. 

The milk of the Galloway is of poor quality, 21785- 
92, 22098-100. 

Contra, 22266-9. 

The introduction of the Galloway has induced 
farmers to go in more for store cattle, 22037-54. 
21619-29. 

The popularity of the Galloway is because they can 
be -kept in the winter without much expense or 
trouble, 22271-4; -and they find a ready sale, 
22275, 22298-305, 22197. 

The Aberdeen Angus cow is a better milker than 
the Galloway, 22288-90. 

GALVIN, BARRY C. (Solicitor to the Cork 
Corporation). 

The Cork Corporation prosecute if milk is under 
the legal standard, 12076-82, 13886-8; and the 
magistrates impose substantial fines, 12083-6. 

In prosecutions under the Dairies Order, deterrent 
fines are imposed, 12087-8. 

The police act as Food and Drugs Inspectors, 12089. 

Prosecution and fine for refusing to give a sample 
of milk, 12089-93. 

Milk sold in huxters’ shops, 12094-98; to forbid the 
sale of milk there might cause hardship, 12099-100. 

Prosecution of milk vendors for bringing milk into 
Cork in dirty vessels and carts, 12106-9 ; no power 
to inspect the dairies from which these carts and 
vessels came, 12125-6. 

The Corporation desire to get control over the dairies 
and cowsheds in the outer area which supply 
milk to the city, 12114. 

Considers that sec. 19 of the Tuberculosis Pre- 
vention Act is intended to give large towns 
power to supervise all sources of their mi IV 
supply, 12114. 

Inspection of Dairies in the Cork Rural district by 
Local Government Board's Medical Inspector, 
12114-5. 

Applications of the .Cork Corporation to the Local 
Government Board to give them power under 
the Tuberculosis Act to inspect outside 
•dairies — refused, 12113-24. 

Correspondence on the subject, 12115. 

Contends that the Local Government Board 
should ascertain by their Medical Inspector 
if outside dairies are enforcing the Dairies 
Order, and not require the Corporation at a 
Public Inquiry to prove default, which they 
have no legal means of doing, 12115 (pp. 4 
and 5). 

Medical Inspector’s report on faulty cowsheds 
in Cork Rural District in 1909, 12140. 

The 'efficient and uniform administration of the 
Dairies Order depends on supervision by a Central 
authority, 12121-2. 

The appointment of Veterinary and Dairy Inspec- 
tors does not necessarily mean the enforcement 
of the Order, 12140. 

Licensing of cowkeepers preferable to registration; 
a similar change has been made in respect of 
slaughter houses, 12127-31. 

Beneficial effect of establishing licensed slaugh- 
ter houses, 12321, 12329. 

Milk vendors also should be licensed, 12132. 

The licensing body should be the local authority 
in whose area the milk is sold, 12133. 

Samples of milk are bacteriologically examined, if 
necessary, 12159-61, 12249. 

The Dairies Order has not reduced the supply of 
milk, 12168-9; but has improved the standard, 
12170. 

Action taken by the Public Health Committee on 
an outbreak of typhoid traceable to the milk sup- 
ply, 12249. 

2 X 


Milk is plentiful in summer, and cheap when sold 
by itinerant sellers, 20569-77, 20588, 20593, 
21441, 21464-5. 

Scarce and dear from November to Mav, 20655, 
21311-5, 21441. 

Milk not procurable at 6d. a quart, 21442. - 

The supply for the poor is haphazard, 21452-3. 

Price of milk, 20574, 20750. 

The milk supply of, is brought in from the countrv 
round, 20652-4. 

Milk is sold in the streets by country people ; it is- 
not easily supervised and is liable to contamina- 
tion, 20578-80. 

Steps taken in the Urban District to enforce the 
Dairies Order, 20543-55, 21254-63. 

Prosecutions have been instituted for breaches -of 
the Order, 20556: and the magistrates have been 
most helpful, 20557-9. 

Unsuitable premises have been closed, 20560-1. 

Milk shops in the city are not inspected, 20585-7. 

Milk for sale is frequently kept in the living room. 
20658-61, 20729-31. 

Milk sold in Galway by huxters is not subject to- 
proper inspection, 21238-40. 

There are two milk markets supplied by about 150 
women; the fines have had a good effect in keep- 
ing down adulteration, 21441. 

The Urban officers do not report- as to the eleanlv 
hnbits of milkers, 20691-4, 21264-8. 

The Galway Rural Council have not enforced the 
Dairies Order, 20696, 20733-4, 20785-92; and the 
milk brought into Galway from outside is not 
under inspection, 20768-70. 

There is an opening for a W.N.H.A. milk depot hi 
Galway, 21475-84. 

GIBSON, ROBERT (Wholesale Butter Merchant, 
Limerick). 

Since the introduction of creameries the butter trade 
has improved and the production of milk has 
greatly increased, 17156. 

Tins is due to the greater number of cows kept 
and not to the individual milk yield, 17157. 

Cow-testing associations would improve the milk 
yield of cows, 17158-65. 

The Department offered £1,000 to have winter 
dairying tested in Co. Limerick, 17166. 

Suggests that- it be spent on tests on a number 
of private farms; the personal experience 
would be more effective than tests on a De- 
partment farm, 17166. 

Believes in ensilage, 17169-71. 

Inspection of dairy farms is necessary to prevent- 
pollution of milk at the source, 17174-7. 

Favours the use of machinery for milking, 17178-81. 

Would make the use of an effective strainer com- 
pulsory, 17188-4, 17275, 17294. 

Advocates inspection of dairy farms by officers of a 
central authority, 17185-6, to secure uniformitv 
of administration, 17187-8, to be above local in- 
fluence, 17189, and stimulate local inspectors, 
17190-1. 

Is opposed to pasteurisation of milk, 17192-201, 
17226-31, 17273-87 ; it injures the milk as a food 
for men and animals, 17202-3. 

Believes that separated milk not heated beyond 140 
degrees is a good food, 17203-7. 

It is not the business of creameries to cleanse sup- 
pliers' vessels, 17208-11. 

Creamery premises should be inspected; creameries 
would welcome it, 17212-4. 

Creamery managers would not object if it was made 
obligatory on creameries to retail milk, 17215-7: 
provided cash down was paid, 17217. 

Ivy leaves as a preventive of tuberculosis in cows 
and goats, 17236. 

The local consumption of butter has greatly in- 
creased, 17237-9. 

Does not blame creameries for scarcity of milk, 
where scarcity exists, 17241-9. 

The custom of hiring dairy servants for nine months 
makes winter dairying impossible, 17250-6, and 
cattle are neglected during the winter, 17257-8. 

Gibson’s Milk Sweetener for purifying dirty milk 
17229-80, 17262-3, 17295. 

Cattle have not improved recently from the milkine 
point of view, 17264-8. e 

Of dried milk, Just and Hatmaker's is the onlv cord 
brand, 17288. s 
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GIBSON’S MILK SWEETENER. 

For purifying dirty milk, 17229-30, 17262-3, 17295. 

GOATS. 

Recommended as a source of supply for a scattered 
, rural population, 12556-64, 15818, 18360-4, 

21876-86. . 

The keeping of, by labourers is not encouraged, 
12887-9, 28698-702 , 28882-9 , 24092; they get the 
owner into trouble, 13733. 

Objected to, because of destructive habits, 18064-81, 
13962-5, 14294, 14848, 18799, 18854, 21510-6, 
23197-8, 23991-4, 24566-7. 

Labourers will keep goats if they have the chance, 
19042. 

Goats and cottage gardening are incompatible, 18065. 
If properly cared, will give good milk yield, and are 
more suitable for labourers than a cow, 13582-6. 
Introduction of an improved breed into Cape Clear 
and Sherkin Islands desired, 14312-24; Mullingar, 
24342-7. 

Kept by some labourers, 14597-600. 

Milking properties of, 14656-71. 

Two acres are necessary for the keep of a goat, 
14895. 

Labourer who keeps a goat in summer and a cow 
in winter, 14500-4. 

And supplies his neighbours with milk, 14505-7. 
Means of keeping the cow, 14519-24. 

Financial side of the question, 14532, 14537-40, 
14605-8, 14621-8. 

Kept in Co. Clare, 16355-84. 

They are very good milkers, 16359, 16378-80; 
hornless, 16366. 

Not kept, King’s County, 23498, 23503-6. 

The Toggenburg strain preferred, 17408-23, 17415. 
Anglo-Nubians introduced into Rathkeale district, 
18289-91, 18831, 18343-5. 

Good milking results, 18292-5. 

Particulars as to habits, appearance, feeding, 
4c., 18296-306, 18315-30, 18846. 

The cross-bred Anglo-Nubian will kid longer 
than the Irish goat, 18313-4. 

Preferred to the Toggenburg, 18334. 

Possibility of getting winter milk from, 18307-9. 
Should not be' brought into kid in t-lieir first rear, 
18312... * 

Goats as a preventive of abortion, 18699. 

Goats on the mountains, Clifden district, are value- 
less as regards milk, 21994-22002, 22128-9. 

Not likely to be kept, Letterfrack district, 22129-86. 
Cannot to kept in Acbill; there are no fences and 
land is held on rundale system, 22587-9, 22639-42, 
22570-8. 

GOAT’S MILK. 

Good for children, 23697. 

GORHAM, DR. P. C. (Medical Officer of Health, 
Clifden, Co. Galway). 

Experience of the Clifden district, 21764-8, 21828-30. 

. There is scarcity of milk in the winter, 21769; even 
in the workhouse hospital sometimes, 21770-4. 
Milk is sold by the poor people sometimes to the 
detriment of their own families, 21775-7, 21816-9; 
and substitutes, of inferior nourishment, are used, 
21778-88. 

The milk produced is of poor quality, 21785-92; and 
of small quantity per cow, due in part to the use 
of the Galloway bull, 21797-806. 

Conditions have not changed during the last 15 
years, 21793-6. 

Milk prescribed for children and invalids has often 
not been procurable, 21809-12. 

Cattle are housed with the people at night, 21831-6. 
And the multiplication of cows would mean 
the multiplication of insanitary houses, 21887. 
Improved accommodation for cattle necessary, 
21838. 

Small loans issued after the work is done de- 
sirable, 21839-49. 

A few model byres as examples would stimulate 
the building of other byres, 21850. 

If the land, were divided among the occupiers 
and they were given large holdings, the people 
would go in for the production of milk for 
their own families, 21851-67, 21909-32. 

Would like to see goats kept for milk in the district, 
21876-86. 

Lack of milk as a cause of tuberculosis, 21892, 
21900-4. 


GORMAN, JOHN (Secretary of the Ballinagar Branch 
of the Land and Labour Association, King’s 
County). 

Milk is scarce in the district, 24179-80. 

Speaks of the district near Geaskill and Pkilipstown, 
24124. 

Labourers do not now receive milk from farmers 
as part wages, 24125-9. 

The milk is fed to stock, and the buttermilk to pigs, 
24130.. 

Buttermilk is hard to get for bread-making, 24132-4. 
Porridge would be more generally used if milk could 
be obtained, 24135-6. 

The value of milk for children is not fully appre- 
ciated, 24137. 

Cottiers caunot get grazing for a cow, 24142-8. 

Prefers to have land divided among the labourers to 
having a cow-plot reserved by the Estates Com- 
missioners, 24148-56. 

Case of a labourer* who owns a cow and gives his 
surplus milk to calves and pigs, 24157-66. 

GRANT, MICHAEL (Food and Drugs Inspector, 
Waterford). 

Samples of milk are taken and analysed; deterrent 
fines are imposed on conviction for adulteration, 
25358-80. 

Obloquy attaches to persons publicly prosecuted, 
25887-91. 

For prosecution under the Dairies Order, a fine of 
6d. and costs was imposed, 25383-7. 

There is considerable consumption of creamery sepa- 
rated milk in Waterford, 25402-7 , 25426-35, 
25503. 

The surplus separated milk not required by the 
farmers is sold, 25505-7. 

It is palatable, 25441-52, 25495-502. 

It is not inspected, 25408-12. 

Price of separated milk and new milk, 25436-7, 
-25453-7. 

Samples of separated milk are sent for analysis, 
25413-8; and moderate fines have been imposed 
for adulteration, 25419-22 , 25508-13. 

Arrangements for sending milk into Waterford, 
25458-67, 25489-94. 

The Corporation should have power to inspect out- 
side dairies sending milk into the city, 25468-70. 
GRAZING. 

For labourers’ cows, facilities not given (Co. Cork), 
12883-6, 18118-24, 13033-42, 13049-53, 14896, 

14522, 14609-20, 14651-5, 14737-8, 14746-7; (Co. 
Tipperary), 18799-803; (Co. Galway), 2153Q-5; 
King’s County), 24148-6. 

GREENE, DR. ARTHUR (Medical Officer of Health, 
Ennis.) 

Scarcity of milk in Ennis among the working classes, 
especially in winter, 16042-7, 16091, 16104. 

Milk for invalids is often unprocurable, 16052-5; 
and children's health has suffered from the scar- 
city, 16056-60. 

Thinks it desirable to cheapen the milk supply to 
poor people, 16061-6. 

Dairies are inspected, but not milkshops, 16048-51. 
There is no creamery in or near Ennis, 16071-8. 
Has a poor opinion of separated milk as a food, 
16075-8. 

Milk sold in shops in Ennis is sold with other 
things, 16101-3 ; milk is sold from the carts com- 
ing from the country, 16099-100, 16109-12. 

The W.N.H.A. might open a milk depot if they 
could get the milk, 16113-6. 

High cost of dairy labour, 16092, 16117-20. 
GUINEY, P. (M.P. for North Cork). 

Scarcity of milk in North Cork Parliamentary divi- 
sion, 14326-8, 14333-5; for which the creame- 
ries are responsible, 14329-32. 

Remedy proposed is to devote the Department’s 
cottage prize money to buying Kerry cows 
for labourers, 14836-42, 14355-62, 14371-408, 
14455-62; supplemented by a Government 
grant, 14339 ; suggested . means of keeping a 
cow in the winter, 14397-8, 14466-90. 

Where labourers have cows they send the sur- 
plus milk to the creamery, 14409-10. 

Reasons why, 14412-24. 

Would make it compulsory on the labourer to 
sell his surplus milk to neighbours, 14411. 
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GUINEY,' P. — continued. 

Farmers object to goats, 14343. 

Farmers should be asked to 6ell milk to labourers, 
towards cost of which Government would contri- 
bute, 18344-5, 14351-4; the rates would not bear 
the burden, 14346. 

It would be justifiable to charge public moneys 
with part of the cost, 14347-50. 

Credit dealings of labourers with shopkeepers, 14425- 
38. 

Does not think three acres and a cow a practicable 
scheme, 14439-46. 

Loans to purchase cows might help the labourers, 
14489-94. 


H. 

HAMLYN-BORRER, MRS. (Vice-President of the 
Killarney Branch of the W.N.H.A.) 

The poor are anxious to have milk, but object to 
fetch it, 19464-9. 

The scarcity of milk is more acute in creamery 
areas, but creameries do not refuse to retail milk, 
19470-8. 

Management of the W.N.H.A. milk depot, Killarney, 
19479-82; the depot will prevent scarcity in the 
summer, 19491-4. 

HAYES, DR. JOHN T. BOUCHIER. (Represent- 
ing the Rathkeale Rural District Council.) 

Scarcity of milk in the Rathkeale Rural District, 
15756-7, 16761-2; probably due to the creameries, 
15757, 15769, 15833-40; some farmers will not sell 
to labourers, 15757-60; in districts where farmers 
sell there is no scarcity, 15863-5. 

Creameries which retail milk, 15763-8. 

Separated milk is plentiful in summer and is drunk 
by children, 15777-8; it is a good food, 15779-82. 

Believes in pasteurisation, 15784-5, 15868-70; crea- 
meries should be compelled to pasteurise their 
separated milk, 15808-12. 

Suggests establishment of milk depots (say) in the 
schools, 15786, 15844-9 ; and sale of milk by 
creameries to relieve scarcity, 15786-92, 15841-50; 
even during the winter, 15796-8. 

In the Rathkeale district the farmer is more depen- 
dent on the labourer, and less likely to refuse him 
milk, 15799-802. 

The principal people who get tuberculosis from milk 
are children, 15826-8. 

Farmers who do not keep sufficient milk for their 
own families, 15855-62. 

HEGARTY, DENIS. (Secretary of the Irish Creamery 
Managers Association, Cork.) 

Creameries are not responsible for the scarcity of 
milk among the working classes, 17555, 17570-1; 
on the contrary, they have made it easier for 
labourers to get milk in winter, 17555, 17572-3. 

Creameries would not object to sell milk retail, 
17556-8, 17567, 17574. 

Has never known a creamery to refuse to sell 
milk in small quantities, 17593. 

Creameries would not object to inspection, provided 
the management of the business was not interfered 
with, 17559-66, 17644. 

Winter dairying has not increased much in Munster, 
17577-9; farmers say it does not pay, 17580-6. 

Separated milk is sold by creameries, but it is not 
appreciated, 17594-8. 

Cow testing Associations will do great good, but are 
not vet appreciated by dairv farmers, 
17599*602. 

Creamery managers are willing to co-operate with 
the Department to have these Associations 
established, 17603-10. 

The amount paid to managers for testing the 
milk is inadequate, 17613-22. 

When the Associations have shown that the 
scheme is advantageous to the farmer the need 
for Government aid ceases, 17622-5. 

Average price paid-for milk at creameries, 17612. 

The pasteurisation of separated milk would involve 
heavy expense, 17626-36. 

Managers desire that the Department should have 
power to prosecute suppliers of dirty milk, 
17638-44. 


HEWSON, J. ALEC., M.R.C.V.S. (Veterinary In- 
spector to the Killarney Urban Council.) 

The Dairies Order is enforced in the Urban District, 
19082-9, 19178-91. 

The Killarney Rural - Council have not yet appointed 
a veterinary inspector, 19081; because the salary 
offered was not sufficient, 19090, 19107-12. 

Milt suspected of causing an outbreak of infectious 
disease, 19093-9, 19202-4. 

The Killarney milk supply comes mostly from the 
rural district, 19091-2. 

Thinks the urban authority should have power to 
inspect outside dairies supplying milk in the town, 
19100-1, 19192-8. 

Favours a general application of the Order throughout 
the country, 19102; subject to supervision by a 
central authority inspector, 19103-6. 

Good milk is scarce in Killarnev, 19117, 19124-5, 
19167-76. 

Nothing is done on the discovery of a tuberculous 
animal, 19136-43. 

Labourers get milk from farmers for whom thev 
work, 19151-9. 

An acre of Kerrv land will not support a Kerry cow, 
19160-3. 

Price of a Kerry cow, 19164-6. 

HIGGINS, PATRICK, J.P. M.R.S.I. (Chief Execu- 
tive Sanitary Officer, Waterford.) 

Steps taken by the Waterford Corporation to enforce 
the Dairies Order, 24875, 24972-5, 24983-5. 
Officers appointed, 24876-87, 24949-54. 

The greater part of the milk supply is raised outside 
the city, 24888-9. 

There is always a sufficient supply for those who can 
afford to buy, 24890-9, 24935-6; except at Ferrv- 
bank, which is supplied from a creamery area, 
24900-1. 

The milk shops, with few exceptions, do not complv 
with the Order, .24902, 24965-71. 

To insist on structural alterations would inflict 

hardship, 24903. 

So present occupants are allowed to sell, but 
new tenants and new buildings must complv, 
24904-6. 

Model milk shops have lately been opened, 
24977-82. 

The magistrates inflict deterrent punishment on con- 
victions for breaches of the Order, 24909-20; and 
for adulteration of milk, 24921-9. 

Price of milk in Waterford, 24930-2. 

Calls attention to section 4 of the Infectious Diseases 
(Prevention) Act, 1890, as to the round-about 
method of dealing with infectious disease attribu- 
table to milk, 24942-3. 

Municipalities should have power to inspect outside 
dairies sending milk into the city, 24944-7, 24994-5. 

Separated milk is largely used in Waterford, 24957- 
62. 

Approves of licensing, instead of registering, milk 
sellers, 24986-93. 

HOLLAND, P. J. (Farmer and Shopkeeper, Athenry, 
Co. Galway.) 

Thera is scarcity of milk in Athenry in spring, 20927- 
30, 20957-60, 20966-75. 

There are no retail milk shops in the town, 20940-5. 

As a remedy suggests giving poor people facilities for 
keeping a cow, 20961-5; but where already 
labourers keep cows the surplus milk is not sold to 
neighbours, 20976-88. 

The cow of to-day is an inferior milk producer to that 
of twenty years ago, 20930-5, 20946-8; for which 
the premium bull is blamed, 20949-56. 

Alleges specific eases in which tuberculosis has been 
spread by the Department’s bulls, 20997-21025. 

No common grazing plot was reserved by the Estates 
Commissioners when dividing the land among the 
town tenants, 21043-9, 21069-75. 

Purposes for which the divided land is used, 
21076-82. 

The distribution has not materially relieved the 
scarcity of milk, 21050-5. 

Condensed milk would not be bought if fresh milk 
were obtainable, 21067, 21086. 
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HOPKINS, MARTIN. (Representing the Castlebar 
Rural District Council.) 

There is no scarcity of milk in summer, 22851 ; there 

' is in winter, 22852-8, 22888-909. . 

Children do not get as much: milk as they ought, 
22861-3, 22920-8. 

The Castlebar Rural Council have appointed a dairy, 

• but not a veterinary, inspector- under the Dairies 

'Order, 22882*. 

There has been an improvement in the cow hyres, 
22839-43. 

The land is poor, the holdings small, and the number 
of cows giving milk is about one or two, 22844-50, 
22869. 

To remedy" the scarcity, would migrate some of the 
people, and enlarge the remaining holdings, 22870-7, 
22910-1. 

Goats are not kept* 22879-87. 

Butter is made in the district, 22864-8. 

The children get all the buttermilk they want, 
22934-5. 

Sale of milk stopped from 'a house in which there 
was typhoid fever, 22948-55. 

• Milking of overstocked cows at fairs, 22956-66. 

HOSPITALS. 

Bacteriological examination of milk supplied to hos- 
pitals is made, 13317. 

Is not made, 13260-2, 18295-8, 18315-6, 18639. 

Care taken to ensure clean supply, 13559-60, 
13636-41. 


HOWARD, MICHAEL. (Representing the Millstreet 
Rural District Council.) 

Scarcity of milk in district, especially in winter, 
14906. 

Reasons why fanners do not sell milk to labourers, 
14907-12, 14967-77. 

Labourers cannot keep cows on their plots, 14913-5. 

Milk is not sold at creameries, 14922-4. 

Cows have deteriorated as milk producers latterly, 
14928-37. 

If creameries were compelled to sell milk it would 
relieve the scarcity to some extent, 14956. 

The labourers wish to keep a Kerry cow, and get 
grazing from the farmers, 14956-9,' 14977-9. 

Would object to sell three gallons to supply a bulked 
order for several labourers, 14973-7. 


HOWARD, P.J., M.R.C.V.S. (Veterinary Inspector 
for the Urban and Rural District Councils of 
Ennis; and representing the Veterinary 
Medical Association of Ireland.) 

The creamery is not responsible for the scarcity of 
milk in East Clare, 16130-5. 

The Dairies Order is given effect to by educating 
farmers as to its benefits; prosecutions have not 
yet been necessary, 16137-42, 16175-8, 16189; 
cleanly habits among milkers have improved, 
16178-4. 

Opposition to the Order is due to ignorance, 16141; 
and will result in failure in business, 16142-5; 
sometimes it is due to want of capital, 16202-3; 
and small loans on easy terms are necessary, 
16204-9, 16347-53. 

Good milk is sold at 3d. a quart in Ennis, 18143-4. 

The dissemination of_ information re milk, model 
cow byres, etc.. Has been attended with good 
results, 16148-51, 16385-9. 

The poor have difficulty in getting milk in the 
winter, 16167-70; in summer there is a surplus. 
1 fil fifi r 


Mode of dealing with tuberculous cows and their 
milk, 16179-94, 16276-8. 

Tbe^loeal authority did not pay compensation, 


The _ Department’s scheme for the registration o 
dairy cows has not been taken up in Co. Clare 
16217-20. 


There have been extensive losses in the County from 
abortion, 16153, 16210-4. 

Method of treatment, 16229-32. 

Cows are milked at fairs into dirty vessels, 16242-53. 
There is no supervision to see that the cows are 
not diseased, 16254-6. 


HOWARD, P. J., M.R.C.V.S. — continuel. - 

Agrees with a system of encouraging farmers (c.g., 
payment of full compensation), to report tuber- 
culosis in cattle at an early stage, 16257-72. 

■ Reactors could be fattened and sent to the butcher, 
16279-87. 

Lack of precautions to prevent flesh of badly 
tuberculous animals being used, 16287-97. 

Home butter-makers are not inspected, 16298-304. 

Does not agree that in all cases the minimum air 
space fixed by the Order is necessary, 16314-29. 

Inspection of veterinary inspectors by a central 
authority is desirable, 16331-9. 

Advocates the appointment of county officers of 
health — medical and veterinary, 16837-46. 

Goats are kept in Co. Clare, 16356-84. 

HYNES, C. P., M.R.C.V.’S. (Formerly Veterinary 
Inspector, Eilmacthomas Rural District.) 

Resigned the veterinary inspectorship of Kilmac- 
thomas R.D., because of the small salary paid, 
25895, 25940-6. 

The cowsheds were not well ventilated, 25898-900; 
when alterations were made the owners admitted 
the cows were healthier, 25901-4. 

Cattle suffer from “ lumpy jaw,” 25905-7. 

Proportion of tuberculous cattle in tire district, 
25960-7. 

Farmers neglect hygienic measures for cattle, 
25908-11. 

No efficient means of preventing milk of tuberculous 
cows being sent to the creamery, 25912-9. 

The local authority will not pay compensation for an 
animal to be compulsorily slaughtered, 25918, 
25948. 

The administration of the Order should be supervised 
by a central authority, 25924-9. 

There is a considerable amount of abortion amongst 
cattle, 25958-5. 

Some breeds are less liable to it than others, 
25956-9. 


INSPECTION OF. MILK. See “ Contamination ” 
IMPLEMENTS. 

Associations of farmers for purchase of, 18591. 

Unpopular with labourers, 18592; but not with 
traders, 18596-7. 

Are a cause of increased, not decreased, labour, 
18592. 


See 


“ Dairies 


INSPECTION OF DAIRIES, COWS, AND MILK 
UNDER THE DAIRIES ORDER OF 1908. 

Milkers of cows on summer grass not under inspec- 
tion, 12257-61. 

Borough or urban authorities which' have, sought 
power under section 19' of the Tuberculosis 
Act. and been refused — 

Cork, 12031, 12113-24. 

The giving of this power advocated for — 

Cork, 12202-4. 

Limerick, 15209-10, 15200, 15210. 

Killarney, 19100-1, 19192-8, 19295-300. 

Galway, 20581-4, 21345; (and see Galway. ") 

Castlebar, 22780-2, 22717-9. 

Waterford, 24944-7, 24994-5, 25086-9, 25468-70. 

Contention that s. 19 of the Tuberculosis Prevention 
Act is intended to give cities power to supervise nil 
sources of their milk Supply, 12114. 

Recommendation that powers of outside inspection 
be given to municipalities and urban authorities 
12049, 12288-90, 19502, 20298, 20696-8. 

If a rural district failed to enforce the Order, the 
urban authority should have power to inspect the 
dairies supplying milk, not otherwise, 19405-6. 

Conflict with rural inspector would he avoided if the 
conditions were standardised, 19503. 

Proposed administration of the. Order by a central 
authority, and the appointment of whole-time in- 
T 0t ° T »- See “ dairies Order : Administration of 
the Order.” ' 
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INSPECTION OF DAIRIES, COWS, AND MILK 
UNDER THE DAIRIES ORDER OF 1908.— 
continued. 

Absence of official inspection of cows at fairs, 
16242-56. 

Milk vendors bringing milk into Cork in dirty vessels 
and carts are prosecuted, 12106-9; but the Cor- 
poration have no power to inspect the dairies from 
which they come, 12125-6. 

The Local Government Board should ascertain by 
their medical inspector if outside dairies are en- 
forcing the Order, and not require the (Cork) 
Corporation to prove default, which they have no 
legal means of doing, 12115 (pp. 4 and 5). 

Inspection of dairy farms necessary to prevent 
pollution of milk at its source, 17174-7. 


J. 

JOYCE, M. (Clifden and district, Co. Galway). 

To relieve the' scarcity of milk, would divide the 
large grazing farms among the small land 
holders, 21956-67, 21976-7. 

There is suitable land available, 22021-6. 

Fifty years ago there was a plentiful supply, before 
emigration denuded the country of labour, and 
grazing farms became numerous, 21968-75, 
22027-86. 

Thinks dairying would pay as well as raising store 
cattle, and would give more employment, 21978-81. 
At any rate, the small land holders would till, and 
keep dairy stock, if they had enough land, 21982-8. 

Does not think the scarcity is sufficient to justify the 
local authority buying land and starting a dairy, 
21989-93. fa 

The goats on the mountains in Clifden district are 
valueless as regards milk, 21994-22002. 

The introduction of the Galloway bull has induced 
farmers to go in for more store "cattle, 22037-54. 

Thinks the people would have been better off if they 
had continued their former way of living, 22045. 

Kerry cows do well in the district, 22112-4. 

K. 

KEANE, MARCUS (of Ennis). 

Produces milk which is sold in Ennis, 16464-6, 
16513-20. 

There is no hardship in complying with the Dairies 
Order, 16467-9. 

Thinks farmers do not give their children enough 
milk, 16474-80 ; due to want of appreciation of milk 
as a feiod, 16481-2. 

Keeps milk records, 16483-92. 

Co. Clare calves are in request, 16494-9. 

Difficulty of getting dairy labour, 16500; wages paid, 
16509-11. 

Has a greater profit on summer milk at 2d. a quart, 
than on winter milk at 3d. a quart, 16513, 16521. 

KELLEHER,, ALDERMAN J., J.P. (Chairman of the 
Public Health Committee of the Cork Cor- 
poration). 

No scarcity in milk supply, Cork, 12031, 12062. 

■Cork Corporation sought power to inspect outside 
dairies supplying milk to the city and were 
refused by the Local Government Board, 12031. 

Thinks the public health authority should have 
the power, 12049. 

City authorities could be trusted to enforce the 
Dairies 'Order, 12051-5 ; but not the rural 
authorities, perhaps, 12053; and supervision 
by a central authority is desirable, 12056. 

The offer of the city authority to lend the services 
of a sanitary officer to the Rural Council to in- 
spect cowsheds was refused, 12031-7. 

Favours the provision and control of the eity’s milk 
supply by the municipality, 12064-73. 

KENNEDY, DR. DENIS. (Medical Superintendent 
Officer of Health, Waterford.) 

Milk has been the cause of outbreaks of infectious 
disease, 25084-5; but at that time no action could 
be taken, 25123-8. 


KENNEDY, DR. DENIS — continued. 

The Corporation should ' have power to inspect out- 
side dairies sending milk into the city, 25086-9. 
The medical officer of health should have some duties 
under the Dairies Order, 25090-4. 

The' death-rate from tuberculosis is high, 25095. 
Children are not properly nourished, 25096-9; which 
leaves them victims to disease, 25100-5. 

The poorer classes do not understand the relative 
values of food, including milk, 25106-11. 

Good 'work done by the W.N.H.A. in reducing tuber- 
culosis, 25117-20. 

Rate of infant mortality, 25135: infantile diarrhoea 
an exceptional cause, 21536-7. 

KENNEDY, SERGEANT M. (Food and Drugs In- 
spector, Limerick.) 

Particulars as to the number of samples of milk 
taken, prosecutions for adulteration, and .fines, 
16001-80. 

Nearly all the condensed milk sold in Limerick is 
machine-skimmed milk, 16032-8. 

The tins are properly labelled, 16036-9. 

KERRY COWS. 

For Labourers. 

That labourers be helped to get, 13734-41, 14294, 
14735, 15143-8, 20204-5. 

A Kerry cow cannot be kept on one acre, 14632-8, 
19002-7, 19160-3, 19746-9. 

Contra. 20213. 

Labourers wish to keep a Kerrv cow and get 
grazing from the farmers, 14956-9, 14977-9. 
That labourers be helped to get Kerry cows by 
part purchase and part loan, 14529-30, 14541-3 
14627-31. 

With the District Council as a Committee 
to settle dispute?, 14530, 14624-6. 
Labourers might be provided with cows on con- 
dition they sold the milk to their neighbours, 
16777-81. 

Giving of. not recommended, 18535. 

Priee of a Kerry cow, 19164-6, 19624-6. 

Kerry cows are economical feeders, 19627-9: and 
good milkers, 19630-1. 

Average milk yield of Kerry cow, 19554, 19712-4 
20282. 

Period of lactation, 19555. 

Gives a liigli percentage of butter fat, 19556-8, 
20530-5. 

The Kerry type is capable of being developed into a 
fine dairy breed, 19637-45. 

Suggested means of preserving the breed, 19651-7. 
Alleged to be freer from abortion and disease than 
other breeds, because hardier, 19700-7, 19722-4. 
Freedom of, from tuberculosis, 20482. 

Department’s scheme to keep Kerry cattle in the 
country, 20527-30, 20536. 

List of, registered by the Department, with milk 
yield and percentage of butter fat of each cow 
20537. 

Would be useful for poor people in the West, 21362-6. 
Do well in the Clifden district, 22112-14. 

Not recommended as a general-purposes cow for 
the district, 22284-7; nor liked, 21667. 

KEVENEY, VERY REV. CANON. (Parish Priest of 
Charlestown, Co. Mayo.) 

The district is full of small farmers who keep a few 
cows of poor milking quality, 23149-61. 

Milk is scarce in winter and spring, 23162-70. 
Co-operation among fanners to secure milk at 
different seasons by arranging different times of 
calving not likely, 23173-5. 

Objects to the establishment of a creamery in the 
parish, because the children’s milk supplv 
would suffer, 23179-87. 

The home butter-maker is not so niggardly, of his 
milk as the supplier to a creamery, 23188-94. 
Objections to goats, because of their destructive 
habits, 23197-8. 

KILLARNEY. 

There is no actual scarcity of milk in or around 
Killarney except in winter, 19517-29, 19559. 
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KILLARNEY — continued. 

There was scarcity of milk in Killarney till 1912, 
19207, 19228-5, 19248-6; when the W.N.H.A. 
arranged for a supply, 19208-9; management of the 
milk depot, 19212, 19292-4, 19358-69. 

Good milk is scarce in Killarney, 19117, 19124-5, 
19167-76, 19415-7, 19460-2. 

Prosecutions have been instituted for adulteration of 
milk, 19418-24, 19438-4; and adequate fines 
have been imposed, 19425-32. 

Contra, 19121. 

If creameries were required to sell milk, it would 
relieve scarcity to a limited extent in the Killarney 
district, but- not much, 19228-85. 

The Dairies Order is enforced in the Urban District, 
19082-9, 19178-91. 

The Killarney Rural Council have appointed a veteri- 
nary inspector. See footnote, p. 177. 

The Killarney milk supply comes mostly from the 
rural district, 19091-2. 

Nothing is done on the discovery of a tuberculous 
animal, 19136-43. 

The Urban Council’s artisans' dwellings are too dear 
for artisans, 19282-9; causes of the high rents, 
19508-16. 


LABOURERS — continued. 

Cannot keep cows on their plots, 14913-5, 14485-6, 
14895. 

To keep a cow the plots of two labourers are 
necessary, 15035-41, 15072. 

Suggested means of keeping a cow in the winter, 
14397-8, 14466-90. 

Milk sold by labourers to neighbours, 14505-7, 14721, 
14877, 17848-55, 17792-4, 17914-22 , 28990. 

Paid in service, 17811-6. 

Farmers refuse to sell milk to labourers, 14507-11, 
14583-6, 14577-81, 15757-60, 16789, 17344-7, 
17359-60. 

In districts where farmers sell there is no scarcity, 
15863-5. 

Half the Department grant dealt with under the Live 
Stock Scheme should be devoted to providing Kerry 
cows for labourers under the control of the I.AO.S., 
14750X-58. 

Particulars as to milk purchased by labourers at 
Ardagh, Co. Limerick, 17391-5. 

LAND AND LABOUR ASSOCIATION. 

Would organise demand for milk, if creameries were 
compelled to sell it, 12931-41. 


L. 

LABOUR. 

Agricultural: dairv farming reduced the amount of, 

12985-9. 

LABOURERS. 

Get milk from the farmers for whom they work, 
12696-703, 13918-25, 23444-50. 

Not otherwise, 19684-9, 19738-45, 20858-67. 

Regular labourers get milk as part wages, 14533, 
14542-5. 

Contra, 23982-9, 24049-54, 24125-9. 

Changed relations between labourers and farmers, 
14697-714, 20367-73. 

Attributed to the Land Acts, 14748-9. 

Grazing for cows of, 

Facilities given, 23712-5, 23703-4, 24055, 24066- 
76, 24849-50; not given (Co. Cork), 12883-6, 
13118-24, 13033-42, 13049-58. 14896, 14552, 
14609-20, 14651-5, 14787-8, 14746-7; (Co. Tip- 
perary), 18799-803; (Co. Galway), 21530-5; 
(King’s County), 24143-6. 

The labourer’s independence of the farmer is a cause 
of his difficulty in procuring milk, 12475-86, 
12998-13000, 13669-77, 16533-7 , 20041-7, 

25543-7. 

Contra, 12890-3, 13348-9, 13465-79, 14909-12, 
17845-6, 18869-72, 19016, 19236-42, 21815. 

Rural labourers have difficultv in procuring milk, 
12873. .16 

Contra, 17466, 17473, 17499-500. 

Farmers object to sell in small quantities, 13932- 
4, 14973-7, 17884, 17843-6, 18651-6. 

Very few labourers keep a stripper cow, 12873-6. 
12880-2, 12974. 

Sometimes they send the surplus milk to a 
creamery, or feed it to pigs, rather than sell 
it to neighbours, 12877-9, 13043-8, 14337, 14409- 
10, 16766-76, 17087-94, 20049-50, 20976-88 
24157-66. 

Reasons why they do so, 14412-24, 17095, 17127- 
30. 

Proposal that labourer be compelled to sell his 
surplus milk to neighbours, 14411. 

Suggested association of, to own cows, 12944-7 
14885-6. 

As to providing labourers with a cow; see “ Kerry 
COU18." J 

Petition of agricultural labourers; need of and reason 
for a cheap and plentiful supply of milk, 13813. 

Credit dealings of, with shopkeepers, 14425-38. 

Cows kept by labourers, 14878-84, 14500-4; on their 
acre plots, 16759-65. 

Means of keeping the cow, 14519-24. 

s!de of the question, 14532, 14537-40, 
14605-8, 14621-3. 

4 pint iot " iit - i4s89 - 9 °- 


LAND TENURE. 

Division of land among small holders as a remedy for 
scarcity of milk, 24004-87. And see 11 Athcnry." 

Use made of new holdings, 21076-82, 21138-40,. 
21212-4. 

The purchase aud improvement of land by the Con- 
gested Districts Board for distribution among the 
people advocated as a means of relieving scarcity r 
22617-25. 

Labourers prefer to have the laud divided to having a 
cow-plot reserved bv the Estates Commissioners , 
24148-56. 

Proposals for Connemara. 

If the land w'ere divided among the occupiers, and 
they were given larger holdings, the people would 
go in for the production of milk for their own 
families, 21851-67, 21909-32. 

The remedy for scarcity is to divide the grass lands- 
among the small tenant farmers, 21569, 21599- 
600, 21723-62, 21956-67 , 21976-7. 

There is suitable land available, 22021-6. 

"What happened in A theory would not happen in 
Connemara, viz., store cattle be kept instead 
of dairy cows, 21570-1, 21633-6, 21694-722, 
22139-40. 

Size of small holdings, 21678-82, 22148-50. 

The people need enough land to keep three or four 
cows all the year round to ensure a milk supply, 
22066. 

Dairying would pay as well as raising store cattle, 
and would give more employment, 21978-81; at 
any rate, small land holders would till and keep- 
dairy stock, if they had enough land, 21982-8. 

Co-operation among farmers for raising crops for 
cows not likely, 22311-8. 


LAPPIN, NURSE (Clara, King’s County)) 

Is engaged by Messrs. Goodbody in connection with 
the jute factory, Clara, 24204-11. 

Milk can hardly be got in winter, 24224-5, 24284-5. 

There has often been difficulty in getting milk ordered 
for a patient, 24243-4. 

Porridge would be used more if milk were obtainable, 
24245. 

Nothing has been done to organise the milk supply 
m Clara. 24252-63. •' 


Trt' ' - , A 01 the Castlebar 

Urban District Council). 

A ^ aS Tr b 1 een ® p P ointed under 

Danes Order for the Urban District, 22698; but not 
a veterinary inspector, 22794-8, 23065-6 
lhe greater part of the Castlebar milk supply comes 
from outside, 22696; its condition is not up to. 
the town standard, 22717-9. 

Desires power to inspect outside dairies, 22730-2 
There is scarcity of milk in the town, especially in 
the winter, 22700-1; due partly to the farmers 
feeding their calves better, 22702-3, 22724- ami to- 
me absence of winter dairying, 22822. 

T °+h?r, C0WS F Ve bette ^ 1 uant % and quality of milk 
than country cows; due to better feeding, 22705-12.. 
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LARMINIE, A. C., J.P. — continued. 

There is no creamery in the district, 22728-9. 

Farmers make their own butter, 22819-21. 

List of fines in prosecutions for adulteration of milk 
since 1907 . 22760. 

Persons who could afford it do not give their children 
a plentiful supply of milk, 22743 ; due to ignorance 
rather than greed, 22799-805. 

Catch cropping is not practised in the district, 22809- 


LAWLER, THOMAS S. (Milk Vendor, Limerick). 

Retails milk in bottles, 18176-81, 18191-201, 18255-6. 

Pasteurised milk did not suit the public taste. 
18183-6, 18231-8. 

Difficulty of getting milk in winter, 18202-16, 18208. 

Due partly to lack of railway facilities. 18209-12, 
18264. 

Objects to the method of selling milk in the streets, 
18218-9, 18258. 

Price of milk in Limerick, 18227-30. 

Was partly induced to go into the milk business by 
the successful experiment of the W.N.H.A, 18247- 
50. 

Thinks the efforts of the W.N.H.A. would be more 
successful if they supplied milk on commercial, 
rather than on philanthropic terms, 18251-4. 


LEE, DR. PHILIP G. (Of the Children’s Hospital, 
Cork.) 

Finds much tuberculosis among children in the hos- 
pital, 13247-51, 13288-91; attributed to the 
milk supply, 13252-9. 

Milk is largely bought by the poor at busters’ 
shops, 13267. 

There is an alarming mortality amongst delicate chil- 
dren from cholera, 13268; danger of contamination 
of milk in the homes, 13269-70. 

No bacteriological examination is made of the milk 
supplied to the hospital, 13260-2, 13295-8, 13315-6. 

Difficulty of procuring milk for children, even when 
prescribed by the doctor, 13272-5; because it is sent 
to the creamery, 13272. 


iwkeepers 


LICENSING, instead of Registration, of c 
and milk-vendors proposed. 

Licences proposed for 

Cowkeepers, 12127, 12291-2, 13966-8, 15192-8, 
19113-4, 20699-700, 23278. 

Milk-vendors, 12046-8, 12132, 15951, 20565-8 
24986-93. 

The licensing body should be the local authority in 
whose area the milk is sold, 12188. 

Licensing, instead of registering, slaughter-houses, 
fias been sanctioned, 12127-31; with beneficial re- 
sults, 12321, 12329. 

•Cowkeepers should be licensed and required to pro- 
245(^7 ^4534 811tl summer supply, 24498, 

The one-cow man is a nuisance, because he spoils 
the trade of the man who arranges for an all- 
the-year supply, 24469, 24508-10. 

Licensing of cowkeepers in the interests of careful 
owners desirable, 12291-2. 


LIMERICK CITY. 

BgJ 6 150 cows kept in 80 byres in the city 

The Corporation have appointed officers under th 
Dairies Order, 15201-3. 

There is an improvement in consequence of th 
Order, 15874-81, 15890, 15967, 15979; but th 
Order is not rigidly enforced, 15882-91: be 
cause cowkeepers complain of the expense 
16883, 15892-6, 15928-80. F 

No breaches of the Order reported. 15204-5 
15228, 15237, 15325. 

-^■ S 15343 S l? eC ^ 0n of cows, milkshops, and vessels 

As to registration of milk-shops, 15363-75. 

Milk sold in huxters’ shops in unsuitable sur 
roundings, 15224-R, 15860-2. 15471-85 15502 
15578-83. 

The habits of persons handling milk leave mud 
to be desired, 15903-6, 15236-7. 

-Cleanliness by milk-vendors not insisted on 
15466-8. 


LIMERICK CITY — continued. 

Provision of water, soap and towels not insisted 
on, 15486-93. 

The omission is known to, but not reported by 
the dairy inspector, 15552-7. 

Dairy inspector does not know’ what cubic space 
should be provided in a byre for cows, 15526; 
never measured the byres, 15529. 

Manure pits are still in close proximity to the 
byre, 15907-12. 

Provision as to standing space for cows, 15530-9 ; 
lime washing of byres, 15540-7; manure pits, 
15548-51. 

Veterinary inspector does not believe that any 
one person can get the Order observed, 15931- 
40, 15968-9. 

His authority would be strengthened if he was 
subject to supervision by a central bodv, 15960, 
15965-6. 

All the morning milk comes into, by cart, as the 
train service is not suitable, 15619-22, 15698- 
701. 

Difficulty of getting milk in winter, 18202-10, 
due partly to lack of railway facilities, 18209- 
12, 18264. 

Scarcity of milk in winter due to poverty. 15222, 
15252-3, 15447-50. 

Separated milk is used by poor people and chil- 
dren, 15625-31,15246-8. 

Tea is given to infants, 15274; which debilitates 
them, 15277. 

To meet the scarcity, the W.N.H.A. opened milk 
depots, 15602-18, 15706-8. 

Particulars as to quantity sold, price paid, 
etc., 15636-51, 15723-30; depot pays its 
way, 15670-3; no credit given, 15702-6: 
difficulty in getting winter supply, 15607- 
10, 15640-1, 16675. 

Objection to getting supply from creameries, 
15685-9. 

A farmer contracting to supply all his winter 
milk would expect all his summer milk to 
be taken, 15692-4. 

Other reasons why it is difficult to get milk, 
15960-1, 15698-701. 

A closed depot has been continued as a 
commercial enterprise, 15708-10. 

Infants are often fed on condensed milk in win- 
ter, 15681-5. 

Charitable supply to necessitous mothers and 
children, 15230-1, 15254-7, 15788-4, 15742-7. 

The work could be quadrupled, 15735-41. 

Favours extension of the work by grants from 
public sources, 15232-5. 

Price of milk in, 15260-1, 18227-30. 

There is no inspection of the milk brought into 
creameries in, 15299-305. 

The milk factories are inspected, 15395-441, 
15511-4. 

Creameries in, sell milk in limited quantities to poor 
people, 15277-91. ^ 

Contra, 15494-5, 15506-10, 18259-62. 

Female labour in, 15718-22. 

Wages not increased in proportion to the increased 
cost of living, 15749-53. 

Number of samples of milk taken by Food and Drugs 
Inspector, prosecutions and fines, 16001-30. 

Nearly all the condensed milk sold in, is machine- 
skimmed milk, 16032-9. 

Vehicles which bring milk into tile oity are used for 
other purposes, 15457-61. 

No abbatoir in, 15963. 

No inspection of meat, 15964, 16289. 

LIMERICK COL'NTY. 

Formation of a Herd Book for; scheme of Co. Lime- 
rick Committee of Agriculture for, vetoed bv the 
Department, 19046. 

LOANS. 

For purchase of cows proposed, 12498-500, 14489-94. 

RiBk of loss by disease (e.o. , abortion), 12598- 
606. . 

The Department or the State should make loans 
for the purpose, 23969, 24006, 24011-2, 24017. 

Board of Works will not lend less than ^35 for erec- 
tion or improvement of a cowshed, 13836-42. 
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LOANS — continued. 

Small loans for alteration, etc., of cowsheds desir- 
able, as a means of enforcing the Dairies Order, 
15041-6, 16202-9, 16347-53, 17481, 17711, 17721-2, 
19840-5, 20594-9, 20624-5, 21499, 22209-17, 

23600-4, 24394 , 24712-21. 

The loan should be given for specific purposes, not 
for general improvements, 16358. 

Credit banks would enable farmers to keep their good 
heifers for breeding, instead of Belling them, 
23526-8. 

LOFTUS, THOMAS J. (Representing the Castlebar 
Urban District Council). 

There is extreme scarcity of milk in winter and 
spring, 22978-80, 23053-9. 

As a remedy, suggests that the Congested Districts 

- Board allow cows to be grazed on a 50-acre plot 
which it is proposed to allocate as a people’s park 
near Castlebar, 22981-96. 

The land would be vested in the Council, which would 
arrange who should have the grazing, 22997-23003. 

The plot would carry 40 cows, 23004; and would 
alleviate the scarcity, if winter calving were 
arranged for, 28006-22. 

Thinks dairying would pay better than stock-raising, 
if people would take the trouble, 23023-30. 

Does not contemplate requiring those grazing cows 
on the plot to sell the surplus milk to their neigh- 
bours, 23038-52. 

LYDEN, JOHN M. (Clifden and District, Co. Galway). 

Sells the surplus milk of his cows, but is not in the 
dairy trade, 22156-69 , 22235-41. 

Milk selling would pay if the farm were near the 
town and the farmer lived on the place himself, 
22170-1, 22252-4. 

The local people do not keep a suitable milking strain 
of cows, 22172-3. 

The land is too poor to feed certain breeds, 22176-95. 

Reason why farmers keep Galloway cattle, 22197. 

Experience of the milking properties of his cows, 
22174-6, 22203-5. 

Re crops fed to the cattle, 22197-202. 

There is need of proper byres for cattle and small 
loans are desirable, 22209-17. 

Is in favour of winter dairying, 22218-31. 

LYNCH, TIMOTHY (Representing the Kilbarry Branch 
of the Land and Labour Association, near 
Cork City). 

Difficulty of labourers in procuring milk, 13718-30. 

Objection to keeping goats near a city — they get the 
owner into trouble, 13733. 

Suggests that labourers be helped to get a Kerry cow, 
13734-41; labourers should co-operate to raise food 
stuffs off their acres and to have winter milk, 
13742-53. 

The decrease in tillage means a decrease in industries. 
13754. 

LUCERNE. 

Difficulty of getting, to grow, 18438-43. 


M. 


McCarthy, c. j.— continued. 

Department’s scheme to keep Kerry cattle in the 
country, 20527-30, 20536. 

High percentage of butter fat and milk from Kerry 
cows, 20530-5. 

Number of farmers keeping milk records (Kerry), 
20532. 

List of Kerry cows registered by the Department, 
with milk yield and percentage of butter fat of 
each cow, 20537. 

Dingle cows are winter fed and are famous as good 
thrivers, 20538-40. 

The lack of milk is confined chiefly to labourers in 
Union cottages, 20541. 

MCCARTHY, DANIEL (Clerk of the Skibbereen Rural 
District Council.) 

Dairies Order only in force in the district six months, 
14281; every cowshed is reported most defec- 
tive and dirty, 14282: no action taken by 
Council, 14283. 

There are several dairies which are not regis- 
tered, 14288-90. 

The majority of the Council are small farmers, 
14291. 

Milk in sufficient quantities is too dear for labourers, 
14291-2; the price of milk aud butter has greatly 
increased in recent years, 14293. 

For Skibbereen town, the proposed remedy is winter 
dairying, and milk depots supplied by winter 
dairy farmers, 14293. 

The milk should be sold at 6d. a gallon ; any loss 
to be made good from Imperial or local sources, 
14298-4, 14296-8. 

The Department should encourage winter dairy- 
ing, 14293. 

In the country, labourers should be given Kerry cows 
or goats, 14294. 

Fanners object to labourers keeping goats, 14294. 
Attributes the tea drinking habit to scarcity of milk, 
14294. 

Creamery separated milk is unpalatable, 14294. 

MacCORMACK, PATRICK F., M.R.C.V.S. (Veteri- 
nary Surgeon in Castlebar district under the 
Department’s Dispensary Scheme). 

No veterinary inspector has been appointed for 
Castlebar Urban District, 23063-6. 

Has experience of the country fifteen or twenty miles 
round Castlebar, 23067-70. 

Many cattle houses do not come up to even a rudi- 
mentary standard of hygiene, 23071-87 , 23114. 

The feeding and the breed of cattle militate against 
improvement of tbe milk supply, 23090-100. 
Suggests that lectures on veterinary subjects be 
delivered in different centres at suitable hours, 
23101-10. 

A strict inspection of cattle would be advantageous 
to the owners in the long run, 23111. 

The Dairies Order is a dead letter in the district, 
23112-7. 

Owners of animals slaughtered on the advice of a 
veterinary surgeon should be compensated and 
offered inducements to report suspicious cases, 
23123-42. 

Would register cows that give a certain quantity of 
milk up to a certain quality, 23143-8. 


MCCARTHY , C. J. (Agricultural Instructor under 
the Department of Agriculture.) 

The demand for premium bulls in Kerry is greater 
than can be supplied, 20470-1. 

Breeds preferred — Aberdeen Angus and Shorthorn, 
and the Kerry in Kerry breeding districts, 20472-81. 

Tuberculosis among cattle is practically unknown 
where Kerries are kept, 20482. 

Thinks tbe scarcity of labour partly accounts for the 
absence of winter dairying, 20493-512. 

Department's schemes for catch-cropping in con- 
gested districts, 20513-4. 

Winter classes are carried on, 20515; with prac- 
tical demonstrations afterwards, 20516-7. 

Numbers of premium bulls in Kerry for 1909, 1910, 
and 1911, 20517-24. 

Number of premium dairy bulls in Limerick, 
20524-6. 


MCDONNELL, MISS JOSEPHINE. (Secretary to the 
Letterfrack Branch of the W.N.H.A., Co. 
Galway.) 

For some people there is absolute scarcity of milk 
for the six winter months, 22056-60, 22067-72. 

Children and mothers fed on black tea and bread 
made with water, 22056, 22087. 

The use of Galloway cattle has tended to reduce the 
milk supply, 22061-5. 

The milk produced in the district- is of very poor 
qualitv, 22098-100: and small quantity per eow, 
22104-9, 22121. 

The people need enough land to keep three or four 1 
cows all the year round to ensure a milk 
supply, 22066. 

Additional land, if given, would be devoted to- 
dairying, 22139-40. 

Size of the local farms, 22148-50. 

Catch-crops have not been tried, 22145-55. 
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MCDONNELL, MISS JOSEPHINE — continued. 

Help should be given to build proper byres, 22073-5. 

Aid given by the parish committee scheme of 
the Congested Districts Board, 22076-83. 

Does not think the local people would ever keep 
goats for milk, 22129-36. 

MCDONNELL, DR. JOSEPH R. (Clifden and Letter- 
fraek Districts, Co. Galway). 

Under the best conditions the cross-bred Galloway 
will yield one-third less milk than the shorthorn, 
22262-5, 22293-5; and the period of lactation is 
shorter, 22296-7. 

The milk of the Galloway is not of poor quality, 
22266-9. 

The popularity of the Gullowny is because they cun 
be kept in the winter without mueb expense 
or trouble, 22271-4 ; and they fiud a ready sale, 
22275, 22298-305. 

But the milk supply has suffered, 22276-83. 

Would not approv.e of the Kerry as a general purposes 
eow for the district, 22284-7. 

The Aberdeen Angus cow is a better milcher than the 
Galloway, 22288-90. 

Attributes the bad teeth of school children to the use 
of tea, 22307. 

Co-operation among farmers for raising crops for cows 
not likely, 22811-8. 


McDONOUGH, DR. MICHAEL. (Medical Officer of 
Health, Galway.) 

The milk supply of Galway is brought in from tho 
Country round, 20652-4. 

Milk is. sometimes scarce in winter and spring, 
20655. 

Milk for sale is frequently kept in the living room, 
20658-61, 20729-81. 

Prosecution for keeping s dirty cowshed, 20661-8. 

• 'Milk as a cause of infectious disease — case of typhoid 
carrier, 20670-84. 

The urban officers do not report as to the cleanly 
habits of milkers, 20691-4. 

Galway Rural Council have not enforced the 
- Dairies Order) 20696, 20733-4, .20785-92; and the 

. milk brought into Galway , from outside is not 
under inspection, 20768-70. 

Thinks the urban authority should have power to 
inspect outside dairies, 20696-8; and that a central 
authority should supervise the administration of 
the Order, 20793-6. 

Would forbid the use of the long-tube feeding bottle, 
20723-4, 20717-8. 

.Would compensate a milk vendor who was obliged 
■ to suspend business because of infectious disease 
in his family, 20740-5. . 


McGRATH, JAMES. (Representing Mitclielstown 
Rural District Council, Co. Cork.) 

Officers appointed under the Dairies Order, 13399-401. 

Milk is searoe in the rural district in winter, 13405-9. 

The labourer’s independence of the farmer has not 
appreciably shortened the labourer’s milk supply, 
13348-9, 13465-79. 

Creameries have not caused a scarcity of milk for 
labourers, 13416. 

Reasons for making butter at home instead of at 
creamery, 13417-23, 18483-5.- 

Separated milk with fatty substitutes suitable for 
calves if not too young, 13424-6. 

The milk yield of cows has diminished in recent 
years, 13427-86. 

The remedy for scarcity in winter is winter dairying. 
18450-6; it would pay, 13480-2. 

Thinks farmers would supply milk if the Rural 
Council would guarantee fixed demand, 18462-4. 

Average yield per cow for twelve months, 13486-7; 
thinks that quality and quantity of yield can be 
improved by feeding, 13489-98. 

Advocates the keeping of milk records, 18494-6. 

The best inducement is it could enable fanners 
to weed out bad milkers, 13494, 13497-8. 

Argument for State aid in securing a cheap milk 
supply for labourers, the saving of the children, 
13500-5; the subsidy should be for a limited time 
to enable farmers to find out if winter milk paid, 
13506-10. 


McGRATH, DR. M. S. (Medical Superintendent 
Officer of Health, Limerick.) 

The Limerick Corporation has appointed veterinary 
and milk inspectors under the Dairies Order, 
15201-8. 

Is not aware of any breaches of the Order having 
been reported, 16204-5, 16228, 15237, 15325. 
Outbreak of typhoid traced to milk, due to the water 
supply, 15206-11. 

Considers the Corporation should have power to in- 
spect dairies outside its jurisdiction, 15209-10, 
15200. 

Typhoid “ carrier ” the cause of an outbreak of 
disease at Kilworth, 15213-4. 

Suspected carriers should be compulsorily sub- 
jected to the Widal test, 15215-8. 

Would not apply it indiscriminately to all per- 
sons in the dairy trade, only in cases of 
necessity, 15313-5.’ 

There is a scarcity of milk in Limerick in winter, 
due to poverty, 15222, 15252-3. 

Milk sold iu huxters’ shops, in unsuitable surround- 
ings, 15224-8. 

Charitable supply of milk to necessitous mothers and 
children, 15280-1, 15254-7. 

Favours the extension of the work by grants 
from public sources, 15282-5. 

The standard of cleanliness among persons handling 
milk could be raised, 15236-7. 

Considers separated milk nearly worthless as a food, 
15246-51, 15260-9. 

Decline in breast feeding of infants, 15272, 15806-12. 
Creameries which sell milk in limited quantities to 
poor, people, 15277-91. 

There is no inspection of the milk brought into the 
creameries in Limerick, 15299-305. 

Supervision of local officers by a central authority 
would secure effective nnd uniform administration 
of the Order, 15830-6. 

MoKAY, J. C. (Cowkeeper, Co. Kerry). 

Devotes the milk of his Kerry cows to home buttei 
making, 19668-70. 

The local proprietary creamery failed for lack of 
support, 19671-4, 19734-6; the calves have been 
healthier since, 19675. 

Price of butter, 19681-2; and paying price of milk, 
19725-9. 

Farmers will not be bothered to retail milk, 19683-90, 
19730-8. 

Labourers keep goats and cows on theif plot3, 
19691-7. . 

Believes Kerry cows are freer from abortion and dis- 
ease than other breeds, because hardier, 19700-7, 
19722-4. 

Has since given up using his Aberdeen Angus bull, 
19709-11. 

An average milk vield of a Kerry eow would be about 
700 gallons, 19712-4. 

Thinks winter dairying could be made to pay, 19715-9. 
Objections to creameries, 19787. 

Labourers find difficulty in getting milk except from 
the farmers for whom they work, 19684-9, 19738-45. 
A Kerry cow could not exist on a Kerry acre, 19746-9. 
Labourers must pav for their milk out of their wages, 
19750-9. 

M’MULLEN, JAMES F., C.E. 

The milk supplied to the South Infirmary Hospital, 
Cork, is bacteriologically examined, 13317. 

The contamination of milk takes place largely in the 
huxters’ shops and poor homes, 13317. 

Advocates the distribution of milk at schools, 13818- 

21. 

The creameries are universally condemned as cause 
of milk scarcity, 18328-6. 

MAGNER, DR. EDMUND (Physician to the North 
Infirmary County Hospital, Cork, and to the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren; Member of the Cork Corporation and 
Cork County Council). 

Milk is available in Cork for those who can afford to 
buy, 13518-5; the poor cannot afford the price 
charged, 13515-6, 13648-50. 

Formerly labourers got more milk than they do 
now, 18678-80. 

2 Y 
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MAGNER, DR. EDMUND — continued. 

Great- number of children fed on black tea and bread, 
13519-20, 13619-21. 

The scarcity of milk amongst the poor accounts 
for practically the whole of the infantile mor- 
tality, 13521-2. 

Government, local or private aid necessary to cheapen 
milk and prevent disease, 13523-7, 13550-1. 

The cheapened milk could be distributed to chil- 
dren at schools, 13642-7. 

A cause of scarcity is the extinction of the old Irish 
cow, and the introduction of the Shorthorn, 13541- 
6, 13564. 

Importation of Danish cows recommended, 13565-72. 

Summer diarrhoea due to contaminated milk. 
13557-8. 

Milk supplied to hospitals ; care taken to ensure clean 
supply, but no bacteriological examination made, 
13559-60, 13636-41. 

Goats, if properly cared, will give a good milk yield, 
and are more suitable for labourers than a cow, 
13582-6. 

The artificial feeding of infants amongst the poor 
classes is common, 13587-92, 13608-12. 

Separated milk : would compel it to be pasteurised, 
13607; has done a lot of harm used as a food. 
13613-6. 

Milk is the cheapest food for children, 18622-9. 

MANURE HEAPS. 

Beneficial results following on the compulsory re- 
moval of the manure pit- from near dwellings and 
cowsheds, 14154-5. 

Removed from near dwelling, Co. Clare, 16195. 

MEDICAL OFFICER OF HEALTH. 

Difficulty of locally appointed dispensary doctors 
prosecuting their own clients, 14160-1. 

Should have some duties under the Dairies Order 
25090-4. 


Scarcity of milk; alleged causes, and proposed re- 
medies. See “ Scarcity." 

Condensed milk. See “ Condensed milk." 

Dried milk. See “ Dried milk." 

Goats’ milk. See “ Boats' milk." 

Separated milk. See “ Separated viilk." 

Value as a food. 

* Is the cheapest food for children, 13622-9. 

Not sufficiently appreciated as a food, 15084-90 
15293, 16481-2, 18526-7, 20229 , 20419-21, 21450 
21467-9, 21328-9, 22799-805, 24137. 

Health of the rising generation injuriously affected 
by want of milk, 18804-5, 18839-42. 

More harm done to health by not drinking milk tliai 
by drinking tuberculous milk, 19377-82. 

t0 fed P rinei P al ly on milk, 19215 

Milk producers who do not keep enough milk foi 
125 ° 7 ’ 12672 ’86, 14182, 15855 
16474-80, 17218-9, 17396 
18534-u, 19771-2, 19876-83, 21775-7, 21816-9. 
Children do not get enough milk, 13222-6 
B.nefid,i efct 0 „ th he>Bl o[ claire , 

xeu on milk and bread for three months, 14218. 
Price of milk. 

In Cork, 15164; in Limerick, 15558 

«‘«f i£2«T nter mSk “ °“ k * “* 

Price of butter and milk has sreatlv increased it 
recent years (Skibbereen), 14293. 

C ( ann ? t afford to P fl y 3d. a quart, and les: 
1 6482^ * PWCe 18 n0t ' remunerative to the vendor 
Paying price, 19725-8. 

Public institutions get milk fo, 8d. a gallon on a Ion. 
time contract, 23881 on a long 

Tbe Babies' Club p.js mote, because them i, 
no guarantee of permanence, 23879-81. 

P rice *. Mullingar Union, 24545-52; milk w«< 

™ s£f e,t ' 2wm - 6 ’ 2i859 - 


MILK — continued. 

Dirty milk. 

Difficulty of prosecuting for, 13896-7. 

There is room for improvement in the production and 
vending of milk (Skibbereen district), 14056-69. 
Cows milked at fairs into dirty vessels, 16242-53. 
What is meant by dirty milk, 16671-4. 

Gibson’s Milk Sweetener for purifying, 17229-30, 
17262-8, 17295. 

To prevent pollution of milk at its source, inspection 
of dairy farms necessary, 17174-7. 

Use of an effective strainer should be compulsory, 
17183-4, 17275, 17294. 

See also, “ Creameries : management.’’ 

Winter milk. 

See “ TFinfer dairying." 


Legal standard of pure milk. 

The milk of a herd rarely falls below the legal stan- 
dard, if the strippings are not left behind, 12815. 

Milk from which the strippings are held is not whole 
milk, though it- is pleaded that the milk is ns it 
came from the cow, 13360-2. 

Cases of cows which give milk below the legal stan- 
dard, 14239, 14998-15000, 20878. 

Fear of the morning's milk falling below the 8 per 
cent-., legal standard of milk-fat, 12733-51. 

There is a 1 per cent, difference between morn- 
ing and evening milk, 12746, 15159-61. 

Difficulty of keeping up to the legal standard of milk 
from March to July, 13839-51, 13863-70. 

Farmers have given up sending milk into Cork rather 
than run the risk of prosecution, 18841; difficulty 
of discriminating between the honest and dishonest 
producer, 13871-8. 


.Yiiuc production . 

Influence of feeding on milk yield, as regards quality 
and quantity, 12789-91, 13489-93, 15001-7, 
18577-88. 

We feed economically; abroad they feed scienti- 
fically, 18140. 

High feeding does not perceptibly improve the quality 
of milk, 15002. 

^UQQ8 nCa ° f breeding from buUs of xnRking strain, 

Quantity produced has increased since the introduc- 
tion of creameries, 17156-7. 

The Ayrshire and Shorthorn cross worth trying for 
milk, without regard to beef, 23853-9. 

General. 

Harters shops; to forbid the sale of milk in, might 
cause hardship, 12094-100. 

M 1S267 l0r8e, ‘ V b0Ught by the P° or at Cork, 

Milk sold by huxters in Galway not subject to 
proper inspection, 21288-40. 

Belief that drinking milk gives tuberculosis, 12552-5. 
Objection to fetch, 13010, 13057-63. 

Information as to the best means of keeping, might 
be given by lectures or pamphlets, 15661-7. * 

Bottled milk retailed, 18176-81, 18191-201, 18255-6. 
Sale of, in street objected to, 18218-9, 18258. 

Need of instruction as to keeping, 18238. 


MILKERS. 

H 16173-4 f ’ “ rCgards cleanliness have improved, 


MILKING MACHINES. 

Use of, advocated, 17178-81. 


MILK PRODUCTS. 
Proposal that the 
should apply to. 
amendments." 


pr ° visi ° u ® of the Dairies Order 
bee Dairies Order : proposed 


MILK RECORDS. 

Keeping of, advocated, 13494-6 

“ soT&fSte d “* •«* 

T “ UbI 12S5M" f) "“ “ P ““- invo,TCd beeping, 
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MILK RECORDS — continued. 

Useful for ascertaining good milking strains of bulls 
and cows to breed from, 12787-8. 

By keeping records the milk yield per cow has been 
increased, 14224-9, 14234-8.” 

Would keep records for the Department's informa- 
tion for £10, 12845-54. 

It would pay some farmers to keep them for their 
own information, 12852, 19539-41. 

The best inducement is it enables farmers to weed 
out bad milkers, 13494, 13497-8. 

Farmers would keep records if it was proved they 
were of practical value, 15125-35. 

Not much kept in Co. Cork, 12669-71 , 13943-5. 15118- 
38; King’s County, 23421-9; Westmeath, 24490.6: 
Co. Roscommon, 24677. 

Records kept by Sir Richard Barter for 30 years, and 
has raised the average milk yield per cow from 
540 to 700 gallons, 14980-7. 

The records were dropped, and when they were 
resumed it was found that the average yield 
had fallen, off, 14991-4. 

Kept by Mr. M. Keane, Ennis, 16483-92. 

The average yield per cow (Co. Limerick) could be 
raised to 700 gallons if milk records were kept, 
17136-40. 

Some cows are not worth their keep, 17163, 18542. 

The keeping of records is necessary to show which 
cows are profitable, 17650-3, 1765'7-8, 17749-52. 

Absolute necessity of keeping, illustrated, 18418, 
18542-5. 

Farmers who experiment under Agricultural In- 
structor’s advice, and keep milk records, should 
be compensated, 18421, 18451, 18598, 18606-9. 

Number of farmers in Co. Kerry keeping records. 
20532. o 

MILK SHOPS. 

Should be made separate from the dwelling house, 
21499. 6 

MILK VENDORS. 

Should be compensated if obliged to suspend business 
because of infectious disease in family, 20740-5. 
20877-83; to ensure prompt discovery of sickness, 
20604-7. 

Simple printed rules re cleanliness of milk measures 
should be furnished to, 21441. 

Should be licensed. See “ Licensing . ” 

MITCHELL, DR. G. (Medical Officer of Health, 
Templemore, Co. Tipperary.) 

There is a scarcity of milk all the' rear round, 18751-3, 
18796-8. 

The scarcity is increasing because of the crea- 
meries, 18754-9, 18770-2. 

The farmers would send their milk to a depot in the 
town if there was one, 18755. 

Such a depot, controlled by the local authority, 
would remedy the scarcity in Templemore 
town, 18760-9, 18773-7, 18806, 18860-7. 

It would pay the local authority, even if they 
lost money on the depot, 18807-15, 18867. 

If creameries would sell, it would relieve the scarcity 
in the country, 18806, 18819, 18859. 

Favours the administration of the Dairies Order bv 
an officer of a central authority, 18778-88. 

The health of the rising generation is injuriously 
affected by the want of milk, 18804-5, 18839-42. 

Hus a poor opinion of separated milk as a food for 
children, 18821-38. 

Creameries do not retail milk, 18793, 18855-8. 

MOFFETT, A. J., M.R.C.V.S. (Veterinary Inspec- 
tor under the Galway Urban Council; Inspec- 
tor under the Contagious Diseases (A) Act for 
Galway Union.) 

Galway Rural Council have appointed a lay, not a 
professional veterinary inspector, 21228-37. 

Milk sold in Galway by huxters is not subject to 
proper inspection, 21288-40. 

Inspects the cows sent from Galway into the rural 
district in summer, 21247-53. 

The Dairies Order is enforced in the Galway Urban 
District, 21254-63. 

But milkers are not prosecuted for milking with 
dirty hands, 21264-8. 

Cows with tuberculous udders have been fattened 
and killed, 21269-72. 


MOFFETT, A. J., M.R.C.V.S. — continued. 

Has frequently applied the tuberculin test, 21273-81. 

Tuberculous animals entirely weeded out of one 
herd, by means of the test and isolation sheds, 
etc., 21282-95. 

In the same way tuberculosis could be stamped 
out in the country in five years, 21296; at 
great expense and temporary milk famine, 
21297-8. 

Results of tests: percentage of cows reacting, 
21302-4. 

The percentage would be higher in a milch cattle 
district, because the contagion spreads, 
21305-10. 

There is scarcity of milk for labourers in winter and 
early spring, 21311-5. 

Would compensate for compulsory slaughter of tuber- 
culous beasts, 21316-8. 

A £10 limit is not unreasonable, 21319-20; but 
there may be exceptional cases, 21321. It 
would not be easy to carry on a trade in 
diseased animals in order to secure the com- 
pensation, 21322-7. 

Suggests that«the local authority sell milk, the poor 
to be charged a reduced price, 21335-8; objections 
to the proposal, 21339-41. 

Thinks the milk-producing qualities of the cow have 
been injured by the use of bulls suitable for 
store cattle trade, 21351-3. 

The Galloway bull is used in the West, and is 
not good for milk, 21355-62; the Kerry cow 
would be verv useful for poor people in the 
West, 21362-6”. 

Cites cases of tuberculous premium bulls coming 
under his notice, 21367-87. 

MONAHAN, PATRICK. (Representing the Mount 
Bolus Branch of the Land and Labour Asso- 
ciation, King's County.) 

There is scarcity of milk among the labouring popu- 
lation in the Mount Bolus district all the vear 
round, 23970-81, 24000, 24041-2. 

Condensed milk is largely used as a substitute. 
23995-9 

Milk is not given ns part wages, 28982-9, 24049-54. 

Gets his supplv from a labourer who keeps a cow, 
23990. 

Farmers will not allow goats to be kept 23991-4. 

The milk is devoted to rearing calves, 24001-2, 
24042-6. 

To remedy the scarcity, advocates dividing the grass 
ranches among labourers, 24004-37: and the State- 
should make loans for the purchase of cows, 24005, 
24011-2, 24017. 

Grazing could be obtained if a labourer had a cow, 
24055, 24066-76. 

MORIARTY, D. 51. (Chairman of the Kerry County 
Council.) 

The Kenmare Rural Council has not put the Dairies 
Order into force, 19400-4; the Killamey Rural 
Council has (see footnote, p. 177.) 

If a rural council failed to enforce the Order, the 
urban authority should have power to inspect the 
dairies supplying milk, not otherwise, 19405-6; 
thinks central control is desirable, 19407-9. 

Does not think the dairy stock in Kerry is deterior- 
ating, 19410-4. 

The scarcity in Killarnev is not of milk, but of good 
milk, 19415-7, 19460-2. 

Prosecutions have been instituted for adulteration of 
milk, 19418-24, 19433-4; and adequate fines have 
been imposed, 19425-82. 

Thinks creameries should be subjected to inspection, 
19435. 

Prefers voluntary or philanthropic enterprise to muni- 
cipal milk depots, 19437-42. 

Would have a uniform set of questions for urban 
veterinary inspectors and another set for rural 
inspectors, because the conditions are different, 
19443-5. 

Difference between the small Limerick farmer and 
the small Kerry fanner, 19446-9. 

Objects to subsidising the milk supply for the work- 
ing classes, 19456-9. 
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MORRISON, ALEX. (Representing the Munster 
Agricultural Society.) 

The milk-yielding properties of cows are deteriorating, 
138X6-7 ; due to the introduction of the non-milking 
strain of shorthorn, 13818-24. 

One shilling a gallon for winter milk in Cork is not 
remunerative, 13826-35; and farmers are going in 
for store cattle and sheep grazing, 13836-8. 

Difficulty of keeping up to the legal standard of milk 
from March to July, 13839-51, 13863-70. 

Farmers have given up sending milk into Cork 
rather than run the risk of prosecution, 13841. 
Difficulty of discriminating between the honest 
and dishonest producer, 13871-3. 

The Dairies Order has driven some people out of 
trade, 13852-62. 

Farmers and labourers pull well together in the 
district, 13874-9. 

MOTHERS are not sufficiently well fed to nurse their 
infants, 13608-12, 13587-92. 

MULLINS, T. (Representing the Irish Creameries 
Protection Society, and Manager of the Glen- 
william Co-operative Dairy Society, Ballin- 
garry, Co. Limerick.) 

Winter dairying is carried on in the district to a 
certain extent, 17425-33, 17506-9. 

The milk supply is increasing, both as regards 
number of cows kept and quantity yielded per 
cow, 17434-6. 

A cow testing association has been started, 17437-43 ; 
and some cows have been weeded out as a conse- 
quence, 17513-5, 17534. 

Farmers are taking better care of their cows now, 
17444-9; and house them in winter, 17450-2. 

In the Croom Rural District the veterinary inspector 
is gradually getting the Dairies Order observed, 
17453-8, 17516-8. 

Has practically no complaint to make of dirty milk 
being sent in, 17459-63, 17535-6. 

Need of the invariable production of clean milk, 
17482-3. 

The use of cloths is forbidden, 17536-9. 
Labourers have no difficulty in procuring milk, 17466, 
17473, 17499-500. 

The creamery is willing to sell milk if required, 
17467-73. 

Some labourers send milk to the creamery for which 
there is no local demand, 17474-6, 17510-2. 

Has no objection to the inspection of creameries, 
17478. 

Supervision of the working of the Dairies Order by a 
central authority is desirable, 17479-80, 17519-22. 

If small loans were made it would not be a hardship 
to require cowkeepers to alter their byres, 17481. 
There is a prejudice against separated milk as a 
drink, 17488-92. 

Farmers now keep their best calves and sell the 
others, 17523-33, 17549-52. 

The home consumption of butter has increased, 
17543-5; due to the increased buying capacity of 
the people and the higher standard of living, 
17546-7. 

MUNICIPAL trading has reduced local rates, 23969. 
Municipal control of city’s milk; for, 12064-73, 
12143-6, 20614-9, 23969; against, 12549-51, 
19437-42. 

See also " Scarcity of milk; remedies proposed, 
Urban Distridis.'’ 

MURPHY, H.M.A. (Vice-Chairman, Galwav Urban 
Council.) 

Steps taken in the urban district to enforce the 
Dairies Order, 20548-55. 

Prosecutions have been instituted for breaches of the 
Order, 20556: and the magistrates have been most 
helpful, 20557-9. 

Unsuitable premises have been closed, 20560-1. 

The Order , has not put people out of the trade, 
20562, 20628; the Order is not too exacting, 20564. 
Would require milk sellers to be licensed, 20565-8. 

There is no scarcity of milk in Galwav, 20569-77 
205flfl 9.0 50S - ’ 


MURPHY, H. M. A .—continued. ■ 

Milk is sold in the streets by country people; it is 
not easily supervised, and is liable to contamina- 
tion, 20578-80. 

The city authority should have power to inspect 
outside dairies supplying milk, 20581-4. 

Milk shops in the city are not inspected, 20585-7. 

Loans for small amounts should be made for altera- 
tion and improvement of byres, 20594-9, 20624-5. 

Tvphoid fever traced to milk supply in Galway, 
20600; 20638. 

The supply was stopped by order of the public 
health authority, 20601-8. 

Would give compensation in such a case, to 
ensure prompt discovery of sickness, 20604-7. 

To detect illness among cowkeepers, etc., the in- 
spector should have a list of persons handling 
milk, 20638-43. 

Advocates the establishment of milk stations under 
municipal control for the sale of all milk in the 
town, 20614-9. 

Amount of fines and costs in prosecutions for adul- 
teration of milk, 20630-7. 


N. 

NEILL, JOHN. (Farmer and Cattle Breeder, Co. 

Kerry.) 

The average yield for Kerry cow in twelve months is 
about 800 gallons, 19554; she milks for ten months, 
19555; and gives a high percentage of butter fat, 
19556-8. 

There is scarcity of milk in winter, 19559. 

Farmers do not believe winter dairying pays, 19560-7. 

Catch-cropping made on good Limerick land might 
not give the same results on poor Kerry land, 
19568-73, 19615-7. 

Difficulty of getting reliable labour, 19574-80, 
19594-5. 

Believes iu the law of heredity re milk production, 
19581-8; the bull is even more important than the 
heifer in breeding, 19589. 

Farmers are not careful in the selection of the bull, 
19590-3, 19635-6. 

Separated milk from hand separators is better than 
that from creameries, 19603-8. 

Winter calving cows give a better milk yield than 
spring calving cows, 19611-7. 

Objection to ensilage, 19618-9. 

His herd is tuberculin tested, 19620-3. 

Average price of the Kerry cow, 19624-6 ; are econo- 
mical feeders, 19627-9: and good milkers, 19630-1. 

The Kerry type is capable of being developed into a 
fine dairy breed, 19637-45. 

Suggested means of preserving the Kerrv breed. 
19651-7. 


o. 

O’BRIEN, MRS. DERMOD. (President of the Ardagh 
Branch of the W.N.H.A., Co. Limerick.) 

To meet the needs of children, milk was distributed 
at the school, but the manager objected, 17376-80, 
17387-90. 

Milk is not scarce, but the poor cannot afford the 
price charged in winter, 17384-6. 

Purchase of milk by labourers at Ardagh, Co., Lime- 
rick; particulars re, 17391-5. 

The people like the goats with a Toggenburg strain, 


O BRIEN, MRS. HARRIET. (Acting President of 
the Lying-in Hospital, Limerick.) 

Makes provision to supply poor people with milk at 
a reduced rate, 15738-4, 15742-7. 

The work could be quadrupled, 15785-41. 

Wages have not increased in proportion to the in- 
creased cost of living, 15749-53. 

O'CONNOR, T. J. (Abbeyfeale; representing the 
Irish Creamery Managers’ Association.) 

Dirty milk is sent to the creameries, 20390; and that 
interferes with the quality of the butter, 20442. 
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•O’CONNOR. T. J. — continued. 

The remonstrances of the manager are not so effec- 
tive as those of the Department's inspector, 20392. 

Inspection by the Department would be useful, 
20398-4. 

Does not sell milk at creameries, 20403-5; but has no 
objection to do so, 20406-9. Would not object to 
making sale by creameries compulsory, 20422-5. 
Speaks for over 100 managers, 20424. 

Has not heard of any scarcity of milk in his district, 

- 20411-2 ; the labourers keep goats or cows, 20413-S. 

The people do not appreciate the value of milk as a 
food, 20419-21. 

Difficulty of supplying the scattered rural population 
from the creamery, 20428-33. 

Objection to farmers separating the cream and send- 
ing it to the creamery, 20443-5. 

Would like the Department’s inspector to visit the 
farmer's house, 20446. 

Believes in pasteurising the separated milk, 20447-8. 

•O’FERRALL, MRS. MARY. (Representing the W.N. 
H.A., Ballinalee, Bdgeworthstown and Grn'n- 
ard district, Co. Longford.) 

There is great scarcity of milk in the district from 
November to April, 24557-9, 24568-73. 

It is the labourers who suffer mostly, 24632-4; 
but often the farmer is without milk himself. 
24635. 

There is no winter dairying, 24636-8. 

The people object to goats because they are mis- 
chievous, 24560-7. 

The scarcity is more acute in a rural district than in 
a village, 24577. 

The difficulty is that there is not a continuous 
demand, because the people have goats for the 
summer supply, 24574-81. 

It is easier to get milk in the district since the 
creamery closed, 24583-4. 

The creamery closed for want of milk in the winter 
24585. 

Fewer cows are kept in the locality since the crea- 
mery closed, 24590. 

Children prefer tea to porridge, 24603-5, 24616. 

There are a large number of small farmers who onlv 
keep one cow, 24626-30. 


O’HORA, PATRICK. (Farmer, Bohola, Co. Mayo.) 

Milk is scarce in winter and spring, 23350. 

Tea with an egg or oatmeal in it is used as a sub- 
stitute. 23356-7. 

Winter dairying would not pay ; the people would not 
pay a remunerative price for milk, 23358, 23362-5, 
23376-9. 

O’MAHONEY, J. F. (Veterinary Inspector, Cork Rural 
District). 

Prosecutions for breaches of the Dairies Order are 
not made in summer, 15166. 

Great improvement of country cowsheds. 
15177-8. 

A difficulty in the way of improvements bv small 
men is want of capital, 15178-85. 

Slaughter of tuberculous cows ordered and compen- 
sation paid, 15167-8. 

Does not think the £10 limit too low, 15169-70. 

To stamp out tuberculosis among cattle, the owner 
should be induced to report cases of suspicion, 
15171-6. 1 

Approves of licensing cowkeepers instead of regis- 
tration, 15192-8. 


D. J. O'MAHONY (Analyst for the Citv and Count 
of Cork). 

The milk of a herd rarely falls below the legal star 
dard, if the strippings are nob left behind (say 
by milkers being in a hurry, 12815. 

In calculating the milk supply of Cork City, th 
average daily yield of a cow for 12 month 
cannot be put at three gallons, 13352-5 

Action taken by the Public Health Committee t 
the outbreak of infantile cholera 

18856-8. 

Milk prosecutions are usually for the addition c 
separated milk, 13360, 13391; or for withholdin 
the strippings ; such milk is not whole milk, 13360 
though it is pleaded that the milk is as it cam 
from the cow, 18361-2. 


D. J. O’MAHUNY — continued. 

Analyst's form of certificate is usually “ deficiency 
of fat,” 12812-4, 13362; adulteration by the addi- 
tion of water is not alleged unless there is clear 
evidence, 13378-90. 

The analyst’s object is not to bring prosecutions, but 
to put down fraud , 13389. 

The Constabulary take milk samples, 18364-7; they 
receive no extra pay for this, 13368 ; the analyst 
has no jurisdiction over them, 18368-72. 

Prosecutions in the County of Cork always follow on 
the analyst’s certificate for a prosecution, 13372-7. 

Preservatives; the law and practice as to use of, 
18392-4. 

Number of eases of infantile diarrhoea, 13394. 

Prosecution where milk was deficient in fat; con- 
viction in Petty Sessions reversed by the King's 
Bench, and the County paid £28 cos'ts, 13394-5. 

Difficulty of prosecuting for dirty milk, 13396-7. 


O'MEARA, Dlt. T. J. (Medical Officer of Health, 
Skibbereen). 

The difficulty of procuring milk for domestic use is 
coincident with the growth of the creamery sys- 
tem, 14104-6. 

Creameries and farmers are unwilling to sell milk 
to the poor, 14107-9. 

Reasons why the farmer will not sell, 14110-2, 
14172. 

Separated milk valuable as a food, 14121, i.e., skim 
milk or separated by hand separators,' 14121- 
2; but the separated milk from creameries is 
not usable, because of putrefaction, 14121- 
30, 14162-6. 

Lactic acid bacilli might be introduced as a cor- 
rective, 14165-70. 

Buttermilk — valuable properties of, 14121. 

Attributes the longevity of Irish peasants to the 
general use of buttermilk formerly, 14121. 

Defective dietary has reduced the national stamina; 
milk not available, and tea and baker’s bread used 
instead, 14121, 14178, 14177-8. 

Creameries are necessary for clean butter making, 
14133; but an incidental evil is that they have 
absorbed almost the entire milk supply, 14121. 

Objects to milk depots under local authorities, 
14135-6. 

It is difficult to get labourers to co-operate, say 
for a regular milk supply, 14139-43; the best 
way would be to get farmers to arrange a 
supply, 14137-8, 14144-5; but a large popular 
demand for milk must not be expected. 
14145-7. F 

Would make it compulsory ou creameries to retail 
milk, 14148-51. 

Beneficial results following from the compulsory re- 
moval of the manure pit from near dwellings and 
cowsheds, 14154-5. 6 

Enforcement of the Dairies Order under central 
supervision necessary, 14155-9. 

Difficulty of locally appointed dispensary doc- 
tors and veterinary inspectors prosecuting 
their own clients, 14160-1. 

Objections to distributing milk to children at schools, 

People ^need to be educated as to the value of foods, 

Children brought up on tea develop a craving 
for it and will not take milk, 14190-4. 


U RLILLl , WILLIAM (Resident an Athenry, Co 
Galway, and Secretary of the Town Tenants' 
League). 

There is scarcity of milk in Athenry, especially in 
winter 21107-8, 21114, 21224-5: quantity of milk 
available, 21194-204. 

On the land distributed by the Estates Commis- 
sioners only two cows are kept, 21109-13; there is 
o?i l “P rovem ® nt of milk supply for labourers, 
21141-2; on the contrary, milch cows which were 
formerly on the land have been removed, 21175-6- 
tk>n 2118243 ** piodllced * because of the distribu- 
te Department of Agriculture Station at Athenry 
oi e L a number of families with milk, 21123-9 • 
the Station is 1£ miles from the town, 21170. ’ 

No occupant oi a labourer's cottage i„ 0I „ oond 
the town keeps a cow, 21129-37. 
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O'REILLY, WILLIAM — continued. 

The plots of divided land are used for fattening 
stock, 21138-40 , 21212-4. 

There was local objection to setting aside a com- 
monage for grazing labourers’ cows, 21145-67. 

Suggests the opening of a local dairy by farmers and 
shopkeepers, 21184-90, 21208-11; this could be 
done without legislation, 21191-2. 

O’RIORDAN, E. J., M.R.C.V.S. (Veterinary Inspec- 
tor under the Limerick Corporation and Lime- 
rick No. 2 Rural District Council). 

There is an improvement in consequence of the 
Dairies Order, 15874-81, 15890, 15967, 15979. 

But the Order has not been rigidly enforced, 
15882-91 ; because the cowkeepers complain 
of the expense, 15883, 15892-6, 15928-30. 

The habits of persons handling milk leave much to 
be desired, 15903-6. 

Manure pits are still in close proximity to the byre, 
15907-12. 

There has been considerable loss of cattle from abor- 
tion, 15922-7, 15989-16000. 

Does not believe any one man can get the Order 
observed, 15931-40, 15968-9. 

His authority would be strengthened if he was sub- 
ject to supervision by a central body, 15960, 
15965-6. 

If small loans for alteration of byres were made, it 
would facilitate matters, 15941-5. 

Prevalence of white scour and its cause, 15981-8. 


O'SULLIVAN EUGENE, J.P.— continued. 

Causes of high rents for artisans’ dwellings in Kil- 
lam ey, 19508-16. 

There is no actual scarcity of milk in or around Kil- 
lamey except in winter, 19517-29. 

Attributes any depreciation there may be in the- 
dairy stock to the premium bull, 19530-8, 19547- 
50. 

Advocates the keeping of milk records for the benefit 
of the farmer, 19539-41. 

O’SULLIVAN, DR. WILLIAM (Medical Officer of 
Health, Ivillarney). 

There was scarcity of milk in Killarney till 1912 r 
19207, 19223-5, 19243-6; when the W.N.H.A. 
arranged for a supply, 19208-9; management of 
the milk depot, 19212, 19292-4, 19358-69. 

The occasional summer milk seller spoils the trade 
for the all-the-year round supplier, 19210-1; would 
like to see liim put out of service, 19370. 

. Children get accustomed to the use of (badly made) 
tea, and it is very bad for them, 19219-22, 19225 r 
19311. 

If creameries were required to sell milk it would re- 
lieve scarcity to a limited extent in the Killar my 
district, but not much, 19228-35. 

The labourer’s independence of the farmer is not 
the cause of his difficulty of obtaining milk, 19236- 
42. 


O’SHEA, J. L. (Chairman of the North Cork Branch 
of the Land and Labour Association and 
member of the Kanturk Rural District 
Council). 

The Dairies Order is enforced in Kanturk Rural Dis- 
trict, 12859-68. 

There is no scarcity of milk in Kanturk town, 12869- 
70. 

Examples showing that there is scarcity in the 
rural districts, 12871-3. 

The farmers will not supply milk to labourers. 
12873. 

Very few labourers keep a stripper cow, 
12873-6, 12880-2, 12974; sometimes they send 
the surplus milk to the creamery rather than 
sell it to neighbours, 12877-9. 

Difficulty of getting grazing, 12883-6. 

The keeping of goats by labourers is not encouraged, 
12887-9. ° 


Tho disinclination of the farmer to supply milk to 
labourers is not due to the Labourers Acts: 
it is due to the creamery system, which dates 
from the erection of the first labourers’ 
cottages, 12890-3. 

The farmer does not like to break bulk, 12894. 

Creameries are also responsible for the scarcity of 
buttermilk, 12894 ; which compels people to" eat 
baker’s bread instead of home-made bread, 12894-5. 

Tho creameries will not sell separated milk, as they 
use it for pig rearing, 12896-902; private pig 
breeders buy it in bulk, 12908. 

Has no scheme for relieving the scarcity, 12908 ; the 
giving of Kerry cows by the Department ns prizes 
would not go far, 12909-10. 

Presumes that creameries do not sell milk, 12906-7, 
12919 ; and does not think they would set aside a 
gallon for a number of labourers, 12920-30. 

The rural problem might be partly met if creameries 
were compelled to sell milk, 12931-5; it- woukl 
come within the functions of the Land and Laboui 
Associations to organise the demand, 12936-41 
12944 7 association o£ labourers to own cows 

Rates of wages for labourers, 12958-60, 12984 

Su f rT2985-9. dUCe8 th<? am0UDt ° f a 8 r ^ultura 


O’SULLIVAN, EUSENE, J.P. (Oh.Im.tt of tl 
Killarney Urban Council). 

An urban authority should have power to inspe 
outside dairies supplying milk to the tow 

Conflict with the rural inspector would 1 
19503 d lf the conditioDS were standardise 
The Dairies Order would be more efficiently »■ 
mimstered if there was central centre 


The Dairies Order should bo uniformly administered 
under the supervision of a central body, 19247-50. 

Milk which caused an outbreak of infectious disense, 
19252 ; and the action taken by the local authority, 
19253-6, 19315. 

Objects to pasteurised milk, if good fresh milk can 
be obtained, 19261-2; and pasteurisation is often 
inefficiently done, 19263, 19836-40. 

Makes a distinction between the food value of 
creamery separated milk aud that coming from 
farm houses, 19265-74; the former is unpalatable, 
19275-6. 

The Urban Council's artisans' dwellings are too dear 
for artisans, 19282-9. 

The Urban authority should have power to inspect 
outside dairies supplying milk to the town, 19295- 
300. 

Attaches more importance to ventilation in a cow- 
shed than to cubic space, 19303, 19388-94. 

There should be power to apply the Widal Test to 
a suspected typhoid earner, 19320-5. 

There is more harm done by not drinking milk than 
by drinking tuberculous milk, 19377-82. 

OUTBREAKS OF DISEASE attributable to milk. See 
11 Disease, outbreaks of." 

OVERSTOCKING of cows nt fairs; cruelty to animals, 
and dirty vessels used for milk, 21405-13, 
22956-66. 


P. 

PARISH COMMITTEES. 

Work done by, 21896 , 22076-88. 

Small loans for building cow byres desirable, 22209- 
17. 

PASTEURISATION OF MILK. 

Fir : — 15784-5, 15868-70. 

Creameries should be compelled to pasteurise their 
separated milk, 15808-12. 

Against — 

Injures the milk for man and beast, 17192-203, 
17226-31, 17273-87. 

Pasteurised milk did not suit the public taste 
(Limerick), 18183-6, 18231-8. 

Against pasteurised milk, if good fresh milk can be 
obtained, 19261-2. 

Pasteurisation is often inefficiently done, 19263, 
19836-40. 
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PENALTIES. 

For adulteration of milk and breaches of the Dairies 
Order — See “ Fines.” 

PERCY, H. W., V.S. (Representing the Athlone No. 
2 Rural District Council.) 

There is less tuberculosis among Irish than English 
cattle, 24055-8, 24669-70. 

Has found that infection is greatest where cattle 
are most housed together, and least where 
they are most in the open, 24659. 

The demand for milk in Athlone is greater than the 
supply, 24671-6. 

Cows give a poor yield; probably not more than 300 
gallons a year, 24680. 

Milk records are not kept, 24677. 

In England attention is paid to breeding from milk- 
ing strains, 24682-90. 

There is no premium bull of a milking strain in Co. 
Roscommon, 24691-7. 

Cf the Red Lincoln, there is a dainty type and a 
fattening type, 24704-5. 

The Shorthorn cross is the best general purposes 
cow, 20706-7. 

Some land is best for milch cows, other land is best 
for stores, 24709-10. 

To get the Dairies Order enforced, small loans for 
improvement should be made, 24712-21. 

Milk infected with scarlatina— -the cause would bp 
human, not bovine, 24730-1. 

Believes cow-pox is communicable by milk, 24732-3. 

PHILANTHROPY. 

Not sufficient for continuous work, 18812-3. 

POER-O’SHEE, MISS G, (Representing the Kilmac- 
thomas R. D. Council). 

The Kilmacthomas Council objected to give a large 
salary to a Veterinary Inspector, because of the 
burden of the rates, 25984-91. 

There is scarcity of milk in the winter, 25992, 25997, 
26000. 

Co-ordination of Acts and Orders re diseases of ani- 
mals, dairies and cowsheds, notification of bovine 
tuberculosis, etc., suggested, 25992. 

The Veterinary Inspector under the Contagious 
Diseases (A) Act, should do all the work required, 
25992; and there should be consistent administra- 
tion applicable to home butter-makers, etc., 
25992: there is a trade in diseased cows, 25993. 

Notification of bovine tuberculosis should be com- 
pulsory, 25993. 

The State should pay the compensation, 25994-15 
26003-6. 

PORRIDGE, use of, among labourers, 

Was never much used in Cork, 13603-5, 13685-6. 

Not used because mlilk is not .'available, 12911 

13004-5, 14369, 24135-6, 24245, 24359. 

POWER, PATRICK (Sanitary Sub-officer, Tullamore). 

A Veterinary Inspector has been appointed under 
the Dairies Order for Tullamore Urban district, 
28542-4. 

The poorer eowkeepers have not means to improve 
their cowsheds, 23534-8, 23545-6. 

The large majority of byres do not conform to 
the requirements of the Order, 23541-2, 23545. 

It is hard to make the premises suitable, 23559- 
63. 

Small loans for improvements are desirable, 
23600-4. 

No prosecution has been instituted to compel com- 
pliance with the Order, 23547-57; and the 
Order is practically a dead letter in the dis- 
trict, 23575. 

Rigid enforcement- would cause a number of 
premises to be closed, 23602-3. 

The salaries paid for services under the Order aro 
small, 23558. 

■Steps are not taken to prevent contamination of milk 
in shops, 23568-75. 

People sell milk in Tullamore who are not registered 
23576-9. 

•Small fine in prosecution for adulteration of milk. 
23582-7. 

The supply of milk is not equal to the demand, even 
in summer, 28588-95, 23607. 


PRESERVATIVES, use of in milk. 

Milk is not sent into Tullamore from outside, be- 
cause the farmers make butter, 23596, 23624-6. 
The law and practice as to use of, 13892-4. 
Discouragement of non-use of, 18148. 

The use of, in cream, etc., should be forbidden, 
21441, 21473-4. 

Illegal in France, but allowed in food for exporta- 
tion to England, 21441. 


Q 

QUINLAN, D. (Representing the Tipperary No. 1 
Rural District Council.) 

There is great scarcity of milk in the winter, 18611-2, 
18621-3. 

There is no winter dairying, 18613-4; farmers say it 
does not pay, 18615; but they have not made ex- 
periments, 18616-20, 18730-4. They might be in- 
duced to take it up, 18735-8. 

The winter milk is sent to the creameries which do 
not retail it, 18624-80, 18641-6, 18660-5. 

Milk obtained from creameries in winter is not fit to 
drink, 18647-50. 

The farmer will not sell small quantities to labourers, 
not even for cash, 18651-6. 

Separated milk is bought from the creameries for 
pig-feeding, 18665-78. 

Abortion among cattle causes much loss in the dis- 
trict, 18694-702. 

Likes to breed from a bull and dam of good milking 
strain, 18706-8, 18679-80. 

Prefers a two-year-old bull to a yearling for breeding 
purposes, 18685-9. 

The cows in the district are housed in the winter 
18691-3. 

Has no difficulty in getting dairy labour, 18717-8. 

Suggests the establishment of milk stations, and the 
appointment of an inspector to see that the milV 
was good, 18720; the dairy farmer to supply a fixed 
demand, 18721; the State to give a contribution. 
18722-4. But- the poor do not spend their monev 
advantageously, 18725-9. 

QUINN, JOSEPH FRANCIS. 

Losses by farmers from contagious abortion among 
cattle, 22972. b 

The fines in milk prosecutions are small and have no 
deterrent effect-, 22972-6. 

QUINN, THOMAS M. (Clerk of the Castlebar Rural 
District Council.) 

Dairy inspectors have been appointed under the 
Dairies Order, but not a veterinary inspector, 
23382, 23387. 

The reports of the dairy inspectors are not of much 
value in indicating the condition of cowsheds and 
dairies, 23383-92. 

A veterinary inspector is necessary; preferablv ap- 
pointed by an outside body, 23393-6. 


R. 

REACTORS. See " Tuberculin Test.” 

RED LINCOLNS. There is a dairy type and a fatten- 
ing type, 24704-5. 

ROCHE, LAURENCE, J.P. (Member of the Cork 
County Committee of Agriculture.) 

There is scarcity of milk in Buttevant in summer 
and winter, 14674-5; attributed to proprietary 
creameries, 14676-9. 

Suggests the formation of milk depots in towns and 
villages, 14681; under the control of the I.A.O.S., 
14682. 

Would compel creameries to sell milk, 14683-91 ; and 
the farmer, if necessary, 14691-6. This would 
give some relief, 14722-8. 

Farmers and creameries are not willing to sell 
milk to labourers, 14696, 14700; reasons, 
14697-714. Changed relations between farmer 
and labourer are due to- the Land Acts. 
14748-9. ’ 
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ROCHE, LAURENCE, J.P.— continued. 

Suggests giving -each labourer two acres and a cow, 
14729-37 ; difficulty of giving the extra acre, 
14750. 

One acre will not support u Kerry cow, 14735. 


The effect would not be to prevent farmers 
getting labourers, 14744-5. 

Proposed mode of providing cows for labourers. 
14750A-58. 

Does not think that winter calving cows yield more 
milk than cows calving in summer, 14769-71. 


Figures showing the increase in the number and value 
°t cows in Ireland s *nce the establishment 
of the Department, 14828. 

ROGERS, MRS. M. (Secretary, W.N.H.A.. Tullu- 
: more.) 

Owing to the scarcity of milk children are given sub- 
24078-83 e,!7 '’ P °* ter “ ud coudenso(1 milk, 

And it is hard to get them to take milk when it 
is torthcommg, 24078-81. 

The children thus fed are sickly looking, 24084. 

Milk is scarce iu Tullamore in the winter, not in the 
■ summer, 24093. 

There should be a milk depot in the town, 24094-6 
24119-20. 

The W.N.H.A. has not opened one for want of 
funds. 24097-102: but there is a Babies' Club, 
which gives milk and instruction, 24103-18. 

RYAN, P. J. (Hon. Secretary of the Land and Labour 
Association, Croom, Co. Limerick.) 

There is great difficulty in procuring milk from 
December to March, 17830-4, 17913; not in 
summer, 17916, 17949, 17958. 

Creamery which refused to sell milk, 17831-4- but 
some creameries do sell, 17945-50. 

Fa i7843 S 6" n0t SeI1 niilk iu SmnI1 9 uantities , 17834, 

-There was plenty of milk for labourers before crea- 
meries were started, 17836-46, 17853-5; but it is 
pointed out that scarcity exists also in non- 

. creamery districts in an adjoining county, 17847-50. 

Blames the creameries for the decrease of tillage and 
reduction of employment, 17851. 

Scheme for making milk more generally available : 

T ? , offe , r 50 Kerr y cows as prizes for the 50 
best kept cottages in the county. 

(2) Small farmers to supply milk at a fixed price 
to depots in each townlimd, and sell to 
labourers at 8d. a gallon, summer and winter; 
partof the pnee would be refunded to labourers 
who had the best kept Union cottages. The 
cost to be defrayed out of the funds of the 
909 17923 mmittee aU<1 th<2 ■ De P artment - 17862- 

^17910 S th ° T>eumni ’ k 8cheme for relieving scarcity. 

No attempt has been made to organise a stead v 
demand for milk by labourers, 17912, 17972-5. 

Re “.?, n ^’.labourers owning cows send their surplus 
nunc to the creamery, 17914-22. 

Suggests peasant proprietorship, 17926-3 9; but the 
™ rer do f feed land if he can get constant 
employment and fair wages, 17940-3. 

If creameries would sell milk that would relieve the 
scarcity to some extent, 17953-7. 


s. 

SCARCITY OF MILK, ALLEGED CAUSES’ AND 
PROPOSED REMEDIES. 

Scarcity op Milk. 

Areas of scarcity — Co. Cork. 

Cork rural district, 12465-72, 12572-8; Ivanturk rural,. 
12871-3 ; Bandon, 12993-4 ; Kihvorth district, 13127- 
39, 13189-92, 13166-7; Mitchelstown rural, 13405-9; 
Fermoy rural, 13654-64, 13678-80; Kiibarry, near 
Cork, 13718-30; Carrignavar, 18761-5; Skibbereeu 
R.D., 13906-7, 13959-61, 14299-804, 14030-8, 

14076-7 (even for infants), 14050; N. Cork Parlia- 
mentary Division, 14326-8, 14333-5; Macroom 
R.D., 14497-9, 14603, 14868-73, 14878; Buttevant, 
14674-5, Millstreet R.D., 14906. 

Co. Limerick. 

Limerick City, 15222, 15252-3, 15447-50, 15640-2; 
Rathlceale R.D., 15756-7, 15761-2, 18283-8; Kil- 
malloek, 16530-1, 16620-4, Barrington’s Bridge. 
16921; Groom. 17830-4, 17913; not in summer, 
17916, 17949, 17958; East Limerick, 18517-23. . 

Co. Roscommon. 

A tli lone, 24671-6. 

Co. Clare. 

Ennis, 16042-7, 16091, 16104, 16167-70, 16391,9, 
16428, 16430-1. 

Co. Tipperary. 

Tipperary No. 1 U.D., 18611-2, 18621-3; Teinpleinore. 
18751-3, 18796-8. 

Co. Kerry. 

Killarney, 19559; Tralee R.D., 19762-6, 19884-8, 
19837-9; Listowel, 20186-93 , 20220-4; Femt, 
20237-9. 

Co. Galioay. 

Athenry (q.v.); Tuam R.D., 21499 (causes 21499, 
21506-9); Galway R.D., 21313; Clifden R.D., 
21556-61, 21572-98 (cause, 21562-8), 21769; Lctter- 
frack, 22056-60, 22067-72. 

Co. Mayo. 

"Westport, 22329-30, 22451-2, 22877-82, 22473-93; 
Achill, 22575-8, 22582; Castlebar, 22700-1, 22851- 
8, 22888-909 , 22978-80, 23053-9; Kiltimagh, 

23299, 23304; Charlestown, 23162-70. 

King's Co. 

Tullamore (q.v.); Philipstown, 23629-35, 23642; 
Mount Bolus district, 23970-81, 24000, 24041-2; 
Ballinagar, 24179-80, 24124: Clara, 24224-5, 

24234-5. 

Co. Westmeath. 

Mullingar, 24308, 24328-9, 24425-9, 24801-9, 24867-72. 
Co. Longford, 24557-9, 24568-78, 24632-8. 

Co. Waterford. 

Waterford (q.v.); Lismore, 25532-42, 25588-90,25686; 
Kilmaethomas, 25992-26000: Kiimeadeu, 25878; 
Dungarvan, 23792-8. 

No scarcity : 

Co. Cork. 

Queenstown, 12792-5; Kanturk, 12869-70; Skib- 
bereen, 13905; Castletownshend district, 14204-5, 
14222-4; Blarney, 15017-28. 

Co. Limerick. 

Kilfinny, 17795-7; West Limerick, 18518; Croom 
R.D., 18873-7, 18933-5, 18982; Abbeyfeale, 20411-8. 

Co. Galway. 

Galway. See “ Galway.” 

Difficulty of procuring milk for children and patients, 
even when prescribed by the doctor, 13272-5, 
14037-8, 16052-60, 19243-4, 19837, 21809-12, 22068, 
22117, 23672-8, 24243-4, 25686 , 23593, 25540-2, 
25588-90. 
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SCARCITY OF MILK, ALLEGED CAUSES AND 
PROPOSED REMEDIES — continued. 

Formerly labourers got- more milk than they do now. 
13573-80. 

The scarcity of mills amongst the poor accounts for 
practically the whole of the infantile mortality. 
13521-2. 

Inability to buy due to poverty sometimes, 13665-8, 
18775-8, 14291-2, 17384-6. 

There is no difficulty in supplying villages; the prob- 
lem is in the thinly populated rural districts, 
15045-6. 

Workhouse cannot get milk sometimes, 215S7-98, 
21770-4, 22070. 

The poor cannot be regular customers; hence they 
find difficulty hi buying milk, 16431. 

Labourer’s would pay an all-round price of 8d. a 
gallon if an organised demand and supply could be 
arranged, 13603-700, 13706-17, 14889-00. 

Scarcity is more acute in rural districts than in 
villages, 24577. 

Farmers refuse to sell milk to labourers, but send it 
all to the creamery, 14507-11, 14533-6, 14577- 
81, 14696-700, 14971-7, 15757-60. 

In districts where fanners sell there is no 
scarcity, 15863-5. 

In the ltathkeale district the farmer is more 
dependent on the labourer, and less likely to 
refuse him milk, 15799-802. 

Milk Clubs (for town and country) for organising a 
demand for milk for regular customers feasible, 
16462-8. 

Denmark. Means of relieving scarcity in, 17010. 

No attempt has been made to organise a steady 
demand for milk by labourers, 17912, 17972-5. 

Peasant proprietorship suggested as a remedy for 
scarcity, 17926-39. 

But the labourer does not need land if he can get 
constant employment and fair wages, 17940-3. 

The feeding and the breed of cattle in Co. Mayo 
militate against improvement of the milk supply, 
23090-100. 

Co. Mayo is full of small farmers who keep a few 
cows of poor milking quality, 23149-61, 
23288-98. 

Co-operation among farmers by arranging dif- 
ferent times of ealving not likely, 23178-5. 

King’s Co. number of small farmers, 23724-31. 

Effects of Scabcity. 

Tea-drinking habit ascribed to scarcity of milk, 
14294. 

See also “ Tea ” and “ Dietary." 

Home-made bread not used, because of difficulty of 
getting milk, 14570. 

Infant mortality, 13521-2. 

Infants not properly nourished become easy victims 
of disease at later stages of life, 15234-5," 23642-6 
23716, 25096-105. 

Infants reared on tea develop rickets; all are debili- 
tated, 15277, 16056-60, 19910-20. 

Health of the rising generation injuriously affected, 
18804-5, 1883942, 25012-8. 

The lack of milk has resulted in the dislike of it by 
children, 19042, .19050-5, 24078-81. 

Lack of milk as a cause of tuberculosis, 21892, 
21900-4, 23705-7. 

Anaemia, 22770-1, 22829. 

Flour and water used as substitute for milk for 
infants, 23708-10. 



Causes of Scabcity : 

The labourer’s independence of the farmer is a cause 
of his difficulty in procuring milk. See “ Labourers ." 
Operation of the Dairies Order. See Dairies Order- 
effect of." 

Creameries as a cause. See “ Creameries : in rela- 
tion to the domestic milk supply.” 


SCARCITY OF MILK — continued. 

Cases where there is no scarcity and there are 
creameries, 18875-7, 18933, 18982. 

Cases where there is no creamery and there is 
scarcity, 13127-83, 16071-3, 16180-5, 22700-1, 
22728-9; King’s Co., 23430, 23689. 

Breeding from bulls of non-milkiug strain. See 
“ Bulls." 

The extinction of the old Irish cow, 13541-2. 

The best milking cows are sold out of the country, 
17132, 25197-204. 

Cattle disease (contagiotTs abortion), 12366-71. 

Disinclination of the producer to sell retail, 12468, 
14973-7. 

Reasons therefor : — 

Gets the separated milk back for feeding stock, 
18085. 

Luck of a steady demand, 14278-9. 

Bad debts, 19596, 23679. 

Disinclination to carry on a small retail trade, 
12894, 18085, 14907, 14973, 15024, 19683-90, 
19730-3. 

Prefers a cheque from the creameries to pennies 
from the labourers 12580, 13086, 14110-2, 
14172, 14329, 14510-1, 17834, 18656, 20295. 

Intermittent demand, 15024, 16431, 18759 , 23680, 
24574-81. 

The occasional summer milk seller spoils the trade 
for the ull-the-year-round supplier, 19210-1; sup- 
pression of, desired, 19370. 

Rearing greater number of calves, 18413-6, 22702-3, 
22724, 23636-9, 23656-65, 24001-2, 24042-6, 24130. 

Scarcity of pasturage among small tenant farmers 
who supply milk (Connemara), 21562-8. 

Absence of winter dairying, 22822. 

Risks of carrying on the dairying trade, 23736-42. 

Introduction of hand separators, 13766. 

Scarcity attributed to various causes (q.v.), 19044, 
25747-56. 

Land not as productive as formerly, 15092. 

Remedies Pboposed. 

In Urban Districts. 

The local authority should, open milk depots, 20614-9. 
23456-66, 23494-5. • 

The local authority should sell milk to the poor at- a 
reduced price, 21835-8; objections thereto, 21339-41. 

Municipal farm desirable, 12064-73, 12148-6, 23969. 

Objections to municipalities producing or retailing 
milk, 12549-51. ° 

Central milk depot suggested, Ennis, 16407-24, 
16444-5; Tullamore, 23859-78. 

If private enterprise foiled to provide sufficient- milk, 
it is the duty of the local authority to open a 
depot, 23915-9, 23969. 

Co-operative milk depots for towns, organised by 
farmers, proposed, 21184-92, 21208-11, 23859-78 
24094-6, 24119-20. ’ ’ 

The formation of milk depots in towns and villages 
suggested, 14681; under the control of the I.A.O.S., 


In Rural Districts. 

Creameries : — 

Should be required to sell milk, 14148-51, 
14300-2, 14688-91, 15189-42, 15786-92, 15841-50 
(even during winter, 15796-8), 19846. 

If creameries would retail milk it would reduce the 
scarcity to some extent, 13928, 14018-20. 

But creamery milk in the winter is not alwavs 
fresh, 13974, 14012. 

Reluctance of creameries to sell, T2906-7, 12919-30. 

Separated milk not sold by creameries, 12896-903. 

Rules of co-operative societies do net forbid managers 
to sell milk for domestic use, 16549, 17557-8 
20409. 

Creameries willing to sell milk; no objection to its 
being made obligatory, 15847. 

If creameries were compelled to sell milk, the Laud 
and Labour Association would organise the 
demand, 12931-41. 

Likelihood of disputes in distribution of milk if 
a bulk quantity were obtained from a creamery 
for a number of labourers, 13006, 13099. 


2Z 
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SCARCITY OF MILE — continued 
Cow Plot. 

Reservation of a cow plot or eommou grazing plot 
for labourers* cows advocated, 13809-10, 24758. 
Private persons are preferable to local bodies as 
trustees, 24765-9. 

Suggestion that when Lord Sligo's estate at Westport 
is sold, the Congested Districts Board reserve a 
commonage for cows, 22390, 22399 , 22419. 

Division of land preferred bv labourers to a cow 
plot, 24148-56. 

The scheme would be suitable in Connemara, 21001-8. 
See also " Cow Plot.” 

Cows and grazing for labourers. 

Divisiou of land among small holders, see ** Land 
tenure.” 

Loans to purchase eows would help labourers, 
14489-94. 

The labourers should be helped to get a Kerry cow, 
13734-41, 13789-800, 14529-80, 14541-8, 

14627-31. 

Labourers should co-operate to raise food stuffs 
off their acres and to have winter milk. 
13742-53. 

Purchase of Kerry cows for labourers with the 
Department’s funds, 14336-42, 14355-62, 

14371-408, 14455-62. 

Inadequate as a remedy, 12909-10. 

Each labourer should have two acres and a cow, 
14729-37, 14895. 

Difficulty of giving the extra acre, 14750. 
Provision of three acres and a cow for labourers; 
proposal not practicable, 13179-84, 14439-46. 

See also “ Kerry Coies for Labourers." 

Goaf 8. 

Goats as a remedy for scarcity, 12556-64, 13811, 
15818, 18350-4, 21660-6, 2187(3-86. 

And see “ Goats.” 


District Council Supply. 

Proposed establishment of milk depots by District 
Council, 13140-62. 13234-6, 18720-9, 18755, 18760-9 
18773-7, 18806, 18860-7, 19846-8 , 2430ft, 24348-56 
24427-32 , 24771, 25668-4, 25614. ’ 

The Council would subsidise the scheme by one-half, 
13171-8; or one-fourth of the cost, 13213-21; 
and only labourers should be supplied, 13171 . 

Who are included in the term labourer, 13211 
13239-43. 

Safeguards proposed against the abuse of the cheap 
supply, 13174, 13237; but if no subsidy is 
forthcoming, desires to have milk sold at- 
commercial prices, 13194-203, 13221. 

It would pay the local authority oven if thev Inst 
money on the depot, 18807-15, 18867. ‘ 

Contra, 14135-6. 

Objection to Rural District Council entering on 
the dairy business, 21989-93. 

Proposed scheme whereby the District Council con- 
tracts with a fanner to supply and distribute milk 
m rural districts at a fixed rate, 13013-22. 

Farmers would supply milk if the Rural Council 
would guarantee a fixed demand, 13462-4. 

A District Council should have power to acquire 
land compulsorily for grazing for labourers, 
12491-7, 21499. 

Loans to buy eows should be made, 12498-500. 

The milk of the eows should he available for a 
certain number of labourers, 12501-3. 

The District Council should be the controlling 
body, 12504. h 

The scheme would practically give the labourers 
2 acres and a house, 12607-18. 

the cost should be borne by the State, 


There would he a risk of loss bv disease, c a 
abortion, 12598-606. 

Goats could be kept if the population was tc 
scattered, 12556-64. 

' a * WUror s ^ ou ^ b e given a cow, 13000, 1308' 


Proposed compulsory acquisition of farms as ** : 
iY t i3Pf>3-4° r tbe 3016 of ra ^k ky occupier, 13 


Arguments for and against Rate and State aid. 

That losses incurred by a local authority in provid- 
ing milk should be borne by the State, not the 
rates, 13024-30. 

Contributions from the rates or taxes towards supply- 
ing a district with milk in which there is scarcity 
is justifiable, 13500-5, 14293-8, 14347-50, 16061-6, 
24809-16, 24774. 

Contribution from public funds towards cost of milk 
in necessitous eases advocated, 15232-5. 

It is better to spend money providing milk than 
building sanatoria, 13207, 13236. 

Objections to rate or State aid in providing milk for 
sections of the community, 14021, 19456-9. 

The ratepayers would not be willing to contri- 
bute, 14346. 

Government, local, or private aid necessary to 
cheapen milk and prevent disease, 13523-7, 
13550-1. 


General. 

Proposed migration of some of the occupiers and 
enlargement of remaining holdings, Castlebar dis- 
trict, 22844-50, 22869-77, 22910-1. 

Farmers should be asked to sell milk to labourers 
towards cost- of which Government would contri- 
bute, 14344-5, 14351-4. 

Labourers might arrange for a regular supply from 
a farmer, 13977, 14137-45. 

A large popular demand for milk must not be 
expected, 14145-7. 

Farmer who objects to sell 3 gallons to supply a 
bulked order for several labourers, 14973-7. 

C °140-U SOry Sale ° f m ' lk bj farmers ; objections to. 

Milk Club. Suggested establishment of, in difierent 
districts, 15042-4. 

Dorset horn sheep give winter milk in good quan- 
tities, 15046-52, 15071. 

Cliuritable supply of milk to necessitous mothers 
and children, 15230-1, 15254-7, 15733-4 
15742-7. 

Favours extension of the work bv grants from 
public sources, 15232-5. 

Establishment of “ distribution stations ” (desirably 
cottages) proposed to relieve scarcity, and loans 
for purchase of “ strippers ” to meet winter 
supply; creameries could supply the stations 
in the summer, 17384-44, 17361-5. 

Contra, 17498. 

Scheme for making milk more generally available. 

(1) To ofier 50 Kerry eows as prizes for the 50 
best kept cottages in the county. 

(2) Small farmers to supply milk' at a fixed 
price to depots in the townland, and sell to 
labourers at 8d. a gallon, summer and winter; 
part of the price would be refunded to 
labourers who had the best kept Union cot- 
tages; the cost to be defrayed out of the 
funds of the County Committee and the 
Department, 17862-909, 17923. 


SCARLATINA. See “ Disease, Outbreaks of.” 

SCHOOLS could be centres for distributing milk, 
13147-50, 13227-34, 13318-21, 13642-7. 14080-5. 
Objections to, 14174-6. 

m >lk depots in, 15786, 

The distribution of milk to children at school was 
objected to by the manager, 17376-80, 17387-90. 


SCUTCHEON on cows and bulls : 
a good milker, 15052-5. 


an indication of 


SEED, guaranteed. Need of farmers buying, 18463-80. 
SEPARATED MILK. 


St ?£ are not deteriorating through being fed on, 
12361-0, 17053-7. 

Is no use : is too sour, 12514-7, 16544-6, 16601-5. 
Creamery separated milk is unpalatable, 14294 
14a61-76, 14897-901, 19275-6, 20086, 25785-90. 
Lsed for pig and calf-rearing, 12896-903, 14311, 


Should be pasteurised, 13607, 14101, 20447-8: its 
pasteurisation by creameries would involve heavy 
expense, 17626-36. 
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SEPARATED MILK — continued. 

Has done a lot of harm used as a food, 13618-6. 

Prejudice against, 13766-74, 14026-7, 14089-100, 

14179, 16588-46, 17488-92, 18669, 20274-8, 25646-9. 

Suitable for calves if not too young, with fatty sub- 
stitutes, 13424-6. 

Valuable as a food, 14121-2; but the separated milk 
from creameries is not usable because of putre- 
faction, 14121-30, 14162-6. 

Lactic acid bacilli might be introduced as a cor- 
rective, 14165-70. 

Nearly worthless as a food, 15246-51, 15266-9, 
11*075-8. 

Iso of, by people, 15625-31, 15246-8, 17858-9, 
25018-38, 25817-21, 25402-7 , 25426-85 , 25503. 

Is a good food, 15779-82, 25651; if not heated above 
140 degrees, 17203-7; drunk by children, Co. 
Limerick, 15777-8. 

Cause of deterioration, 16728-42. 

It is returned to the farmer or sold, 16595-600. 

Not bacteriologieally examined, 25829-33, 25351. 

Contains .05 of fat', 17024. 

Constituents of, 18156-7. 

Not a good food for children, 18821-33. 

Distinction between food value of separated milk 
from creameries and farmhouses, 19265-76, 19608-8, 
20085-95, 20321-7. 

SEPARATOR, HAND. 

Use of, advocated, 18074, 18112, 18158-63. 

The “ Perfect ” separator recommended ; Department 
asked to reduce the price, 18080. 

SHAW, THOMAS J., J.P. (representing the Mullin- 
gar Rural District Council). 

The Rural Council have appointed a Veterinary In- 
spector and Dairy Inspector under the Dairies 
Order, 24377-9. 

The Order has been the means of causing scarcity 
of milk among the poor, 24380-90, 24897-400. 

Does not consider the Order is unreasonable, but 
thinks that it might be simplified in certain parti- 
culars, 24391, 24395-7. 

Small loans would help the people to put their cow- 
sheds in order, 24394. 

The Westmeath County Committee of Agriculture 
have offered a premium for one dairy bull, 
24401-11. 

Mullingar not being a dairying district, would like 
to get into touch with districts where milk is 
produced in large quantities, and suggests 
that the Department keep a register of per- 
sons who could supply their surplus to districts 
where there is scarcity, 24420-3. 

This could also be done in respect of produce 
other than milk, 24420. 

The milk supply in Mullingar is ample in the sum- 
mer: in winter there is scarcity, 24425-9. 

Favours giving the Council power to establish depots 
to relieve the scarcity if necessary, 24427, 24430-2. 

The W.N.H.A. did not see their way to open a depot 
in Mullingar, 24438-44. 

SHEEHAN, PATRICK (representing the Kilmurry 
Branch of the Land and Labour Association, 
Co. Cork). 

Scarcity qt milk in Mat-room Rural District in 
winter, 14868-73, 14878. 

The farmers are sending their winter milk to the 
creameries, 14888. 

The creameries decline to sell milk, 14873-6. 

Labourers are willing to pav a penny a pint, 
14899-90. 

Keeps a cow, 14878-84. 

Formation of an association to lend money to 
labourers to buy cows possible, 14885-6. 

For the keep of a goat 2 acres are necessary, 14895. 

Farmers will not give grazing for a labourer’s cow, 
14896. 

Separated milk is unpalatable, and did not agree 
with his children, 14897-901. 

SHEF.HY, TIMOTHY (Merchant in Skibbereen). 

There is no scarcity of milk in summer, onlr in 
winter, 14299, 14302-10. 

Would compel creameries to sell milk, 14300-2. 

The farmers want the separated milk back for 
pigs and calves, 14311. 


SHEEP. Dorset horn, give winter milk in good quan- 
tities, 15046-52, 15071. 

SHORTHORNS. 

Preferred as a general purpose breed, 12381-2, 
23438-9, 28852, 24706-7. 

Dairy-keeper who has given up breeding with the 
shorthorn bull, 15104-15. 

Are the best milkers, 24580, 24535-41. 

SHERLOCK, DAVID, D.L. (Tullamore). 

The State could aid in regard to the milk supply 
by providing bulls of a milking strain and by pre- 
venting contagious abortion as far as possible, 
23969. 

Failing private enterprise advocates giving power to 
local authorities to produce and retail milk, 
i.e., munieipol trading, 23969. 

Local authorities have at present no such power, 
23969. 

The Department should have power to make loans to 
purchase cows, 23969. 

Municipal trading has reduced the local rates, 23969. 
SHERLOCK, MRS. ZEENA (President of the 
W.N.H.A., Tullamorej. 

In Tullamore and the adjoining country there is 
great scarcity of milk, 23889-99. 

Many babies are fed on tea, aud do not know what 
milk is, 23900-3, 23923-9. 

Latterly the sources of milk supply have increased, 
28904. 

The teaching of the W.N.H.A. tends to a popular 
appreciation of milk, 23907-11. 

If private enterprise failed to provide sufficient milk 
would entrust the local authority with the dutv, 
23915-9. 

Inspection under the Dairies Order a cause of 
refusal to sell milk, 23942-4. 

The W.N.H.A. in Tullamore have not opened a milk 
depot, 23955-68. 

SHORTIS, MRS. (Secretary to the Waterford Branch 
of the W.N.H.A.).' 

New milkshops have been opened in Waterford which 
will probably relieve the scarcity which has hitherto 
existed, 25000-1, 25005-9. 

The poor will not spend money in milk, 25002-4, 
25018. 

Milk is contaminated in the houses, 25010-1. 

The health, of children frequently declines at 14 
months for lack of nutritious food, 25012-8. 
Separated milk is largely used 25018-83. 

Its use is uot encouraged by the W.N.H.A., 
25022, 25047. 

The value of milk is becoming known through the 
teaching of the W.N.H.A., 25049-51. 

Buttermilk is on sale in the summer, 25053-6. 

SILOS. See “ Ensilage.” 

SKIBBEREEN. 

No scarcity of milk in the urban district, 13905, 
14148 ; but there is in the rural district chieflv 
in the winter, 13906-7, 14030-8, 14076-7, 
14299-804. 

Difficulty of procuring milk even for infants, 
14050. 

Appointment of officers to carry out the Dairies Order 
in the rural district, 18890-1. 

The Order has only been in force 6 months, 
13894, 14281. 

Time is necessary to get cow-keepers to eomplv 
with the Order, 13892-9, 13992-90. 

There is room for improvement in the produc- 
tion and vending of milk, 14056-69. 

Every cowshed is reported most defective and 
dirty, 14282. 

No action taken by the Council, 14283. 

There are several dairies which are not regis- 
tered, 14288-90. 

The majority of the Council are farmers, 14291. 
Creameries. Large number of, in the district, 
13900-4. 

The difficulty of procuring milk for domestic 
use is coincident with the growth of the 
creamery system, 14104-6. 

Milk records are not kept in the district, 13943-5. 
Labourers’ wages, 14114-7. 
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SLAUGHTER OF COWS COMPULSORILY. See 
“ Compensation.” 

SLATTERY, JOSEPH E. (Creamery Proprietor, 
Tralee J. 

The Dairies Order is enforced in the Tralee Urban 
District, 20249-52. 

Fines on conviction for breaches of the Order are 
light, 20253-4. 

Advocates inspection of creameries by a central 
authority, 20255-9. 

A large proportion of dirty milk is sent to creameries, 
20260. 

Owing to competition it is difficult for a manager 
to refuse it, 20261-2, 20317. 

Dirty milk reduces the quality and price of 
butter, 20314-7. 

The Department should have power to prosecute 
the supplier or receiver of dirty milk, 20318-20. 

Decrease in butter export is accounted for by the 
greater use of butter at home, 20263-6. 

The business of the creamery would not be inter- 
fered with if it had to sell milk, 20268. 

Creamery separated milk is not fit for use, 20274-8. 

Farmhouse skim milk is a food because more 
fat is left in it, 20321-7. 

Has no guarantee that all milk sent to the creamery 
is free from tuberculosis, 20288-9. 

The creamery system is responsible for the chil- 
dren not getting enough milk, 20299-301. 

Would like to see the Norman instead of the Danish 
system in Ireland, i.e., farmers making butter in 
their own houses, 20308-12. 

Farmers could separate the eream and send it 
to the creamery, 20313, 20328-50. 

The personal friendly relations between former and. 
labourer have changed latterly, 20367-73. 

There is no increase in winter dairying, and the 
butter merchant has to fight for his markets in the 
spring, 20374-87. 

SOLAN, JOHN (Farmer, Kiltimagk District, Co. 
Mayo). 

The farmers in the district hold from four to twelve 
acres, and keep from one to three cows, 23288-98. 

Milk is scarce from November to May, 23299, 23304. 

The farmers make butter, 23301-3. 

The Dairies Order is in force, and a Veterinary In- 
spector has been appointed 23317-22. 

Catch-crops are not grown, 23335-43. 

STAUNTON, MYLES (Chairman of the Westport 
Urban District Council). 

Three-fourths of the Westport milk supply comes in 
from outside, 22320-3. 

The Dairies Older is in force in the district 22324-8 
22424, 22434-9. 

The land round Westport is poor, 22328. 

In winter aud spring the people are often without 
milk, 22329-30, 22451-2; including the 

fanners, 22377-82. 

There is no winter dairying, 22462-5. 

Would like to see supervision of the Dairies Order 
by a central authority to ensure uniform admini- 
stration, 22343-51. 

The milk yield of the present-day cow is much less 
than formerly, 22854-5; due to too much cross- 
breeding of the Galloway bull, 22356-8, 22363-5. 

Milk yield of the shorthorn compared with the cross- 
bred Galloway, 22359-62. 

Catch-crops are not resorted to, 22369-76. 

To relieve the scarcity at Westport Quay the Urban 
Councillors have bought 34 acres for use as n 
commonage, or for division by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, 22383-411. 

Re Westport, the Congested Districts Board might 
reserve a portion of Lord Sligo’s land, when sold, as 
a commonage for cows, 22390, 22399, 22419. 

Cattle are not now housed much in human dwell- 
ings, 22425-6. 


T. 

TEA. 

Given to infants and children, 12912, 13683-4, 1487: 
15046, 15274, 15631-2, 17831, 19219-25, 19763 
22087-9, 23900-3, 23923-9, 25017. 

Great number of children fed on black tea and hreat 
. 13519-20, 14700, 20196-8, 22056. 


TEA — con-tinned. 

The use of tea for children weakens their power of 
resistance to disease, 14051-2, 17476-7 

Children brought up on tea develop a craving for it, 
and will not take milk, 14190-4, 15089, 17819-20, 
18934, 19811, 20050-8 , 20125-6, 19818, 23682-4, 
26002. 

Tea-drinking habit due to the scarcity of milk, 
14294, 16056-60. 

Has taken the place of milk as a beverage, 16981-5, 
17400, 19050-3, 21580-4, 22904-9. 

Bad teeth of school children attributed to the use 
of- tea, 22307. 

Injurious results, 19221, 21781-2. 

Tea with an egg or oatmeal in it is used as a sub- 
stitute for milk, 23356-7. 

TILLAGE. 

Decrease of, means a decrease in industries, 13754. 

Essential to winter dairying, 14772-3, 23816-20. 

Is increasing under peasant proprietorship, 18110-1. 

Dairying is increasing in Kerry in place of tillage 
because of scarcity of labour,' 19949-54, 20081-4. 

TUBERCULIN TEST. 

No power to apply without owner’s permission, 
12282-3. 

For application of, in suspicious eases, 25189. 

Not applied to premium bulls, Co. Clare, 16305-7; 

Kiug’s Co., 23406; Co. Westmeath, 24795-9. 

Its application desirable, 16308. 

Is applied, Co. Waterford, 25310-5, 25818. 

Tuberculin-tested herd, 19620-3. 

Tuberculous animals entirely weeded out of one herd 
by test, isolation sheds, &c., 21282-95. 

Results of tests; percentage of cows reaching, 
21302-4. 

The percentage would be higher in a milch 
cattle district-, because the contagion spreads, 
21305-10. 

Test reliable, 24477-82, 25188-95. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

Re Human Beings. 

Belief that drinking milk gives tuberculosis, 12552-5. 

There is much tuberculosis among children in the 
Children's Hospital, Cork, 13247-51, 13288-91. 

Attributed to the milk supply, 13252-9. 

The principal people who get tuberculosis from milk 
are children, 15826-8. 

Tuberculosis developed from milk is abdominal, not 
pulmonary, 15827. 

Compulsory notification of, suggested as a means 
of detecting disease in dairy premises, 21441. 

Partly due to mal-nutrition aud a good milk supply 
would help to reduce the disease, 24325-7. 


Re Cctttle. 


To stamp out tuberculosis among cattle the owner 
should be induced to report cases of suspi- 
cion, 15171-6, 16257-72. 

Reactors could be fattened and sent to the 
butcher, 16279-87. 

Lack of precautions to prevent flesh of badly 
tuberculous animals being used, 16287-97. 

There should be power to slaughter tuberculous 
beasts compulsorily and pay compensation, 21316-8. 

Ivy leaves as a preventive, 17236. 

All “ piners ” are not tuberculous, 17282. 

Amount of tuberculosis amongst cattle in Kerry by 
infection, 20003-12. 

Tuberculosis could be stamped out in five years bv 
tuberculin test, isolation sheds, &c., 21296; 


The slaughter of old cows keeps the herd free from 
tuberculosis, 24474-6. 

Less, among Irish than English cattle, 24655-8, 
24669-70. 


Infection is greatest where cattle are most housed 
together, and least where they are most in the 
open, 24659. 

The average of, among cows in Co. Waterford is 40 
per cent., 25225-9, 25244-57. 25324-11, 25960-7. 

“ Lumpy jaw ” prevalent, Co. Waterford, 25905-7. 

Bovine tuberculosis; notification should be compul- 
sory, 25993. 
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TUBERCULOSIS — continued. 

Tuberculosis of the Udder. 

Cow removed by owner before the ease could be 
reported to the (Cork) Public Health Committee, 
12266-75. 

Mode of dealing with cows and their milk, 16179-94, 
16276-8. 

Cows fattened off and killed, 21269-72. 

TUBERCULOSIS PREVENTION (I.) ACT, 1908. 

Contention that Section 19 is intended to give cities 
power to supervise all sources of their milk supply, 
12114. 11 

TULLAMORE. 

Scarcity of milk in winter, 28451-5, 23588-95, 23607, 
23889-99, 24093. 

Milk is not sent in from outside, because farmers 
make butter, 23596, 23624-6. 

The milk supply would be sufficient if people would 
pay for it, 23813-4, 23840-5. 

A municipal dairy in, should be a success, 23456-66, 
23494-5. 

Milk depot, supplied by farmers, recommended, 
23859-78, 24094-6, 24119-20. 

The W.N.H.A. have not opened a milk depot. 23955- 
68, 24097-102. 

Dairies Order. The Babies’ Club gives milk and 
instruction, 24103-18. 

Veterinary Inspector appointed. Urban District 
23542-4. 

People sell milk who are not registered, 23570-9. 

Steps not taken to prevent contamination in 
shops, 23568-75. 

The large majority of byres do not complv with 
the Order, 23541-2, 23545; it is hard to make 
the premises suitable, 23559-63; and the poorer 
cow-keepers have not means to improve their 
byres, 23534-8, 23545-6. 

Rigid enforcement would cause a number of 
premises to be closed, 23602-3 

No prosecution has been instituted to compel 
compliance with the Order, 23547-57: and the 
Order is practically a dead letter, 23575. 

Inspection under the Order a cause of refusal to 
sell milk, 23942-4. 

The Order is not effectively enforced in Tullamore 
Rural District, 23649'-55. 

Samples of milk and buttermilk taken for analysis, 
24275-8, 24303-5. 

TYPHOID CARRIERS. 

Existence of, 12180, 15213-4, 16239, 20670-84. 


Y- 

VETERINARY INSPECTORS. Sec “ Inspectors 

That lectures on veterinary subjects be given in dif- 
ferent centres at suitable hours, 23101-10. 

w. 

WATERFORD. 

There is always a sufficient supply for those who can 
afford to buy, 24890-9, 24935-6; except at Ferry- 
bank, which is supplied from a creamery arear, 
24900-1. 

New milkshops have been opened in Waterford which 
will probably relieve the scarcity which has 
hitherto existed, 25000-1, 25005-9. 

The poor will not spend money on milk, 25002-4, 
25018. 

Price of milk and separated milk in, 24930-2, 25436-7, 
25453-7. 

Arrangements for sending milk into, 25458-67, 
25489-94. 

Separated milk is largely used, 24957-62, 25018-33, 
25402-7, 25426-35 , 25503-7. 

It is not inspected, 25408-12. 

Buttermilk is on sale in the summer, 25053-6. 

Samples of milk are taken and analysed; deterrent 
fines are imposed on conviction for adulteration, 
25358-80. 


WATERFORD — continued. 

Samples of separated milk are sent for analysis, 
25413-8; and moderate fines have been imposed for 
adulteration, 25419-22, 25508-13. 

Steps taken by Corporation to enforce the Dairies 
Order, 24875, 24972-5, 24983-5. 

Officers appointed, 24870-87, 24949-54. 

The greater part of the milk supply is raised outside 
the city, 24888-9, 25150-1, 25324. 

The milkshops, with few exceptions, do not comply 
with the Order, 24902, 24965-71 ; to insist on struc- 
tural alterations would inflict hardship. 24903; 
so present occupants are allowed to sell ; but new 
tenants and new buildings must comply, 24904-6. 

Model milkshops have lately been opened, 
24977-82. 

Milk vendors have been prosecuted under the Dairies 
i Order, and put out of the trade, 25140-9. 

The milk sold in small shops is usually sold very 
soon after delivery, 25154-62. 

Iu some premises no provision is made for milkers 
to wash their hands, and steps are not taken to 
insist on it, 25163-70. 

The best that can be done with existing byres to 
make them conform to the Order is done, 25171-7. 

The cows in the city are as a rule healthy, 25178-87, 
25334. 

The Rural Councils are putting the Order into force 
improvements made gradually. 

There are many creameries in Rural Districts No. 2, 
25218-20; does not inspect them, 25221-3; they 
are dosed during winter, 25233-40. 

_ death-rate from tuberculosis is high, 25095, 

Rate of infant mortality, 25135; infantile diarrhcea 
an exceptional cause, 21536-7. 

WATSON, G., J.P. (Creamery Proprietor, Co. Kerry). 

Dairying is increasing in Kerry in places of tillage 
because of scarcity of labour, 19949-54, 20081-4. 

Winter dairying is decreasing yearly— causes, 19949, 
20152-3; farmers say it does not pay, 19979-87, 

_ 19992-5, 20098-100. 

Creameries are not responsible for the scarcity of 
milk for domestic use , 19949 ; the blame rests 
more with the farmers, 20041-7. 

But there is less milk available in farmhouses 
for labourers, 20070-4. 

Formerly the labourers' wives got a supply of 
buttermilk for milking, but now they will not 
take separated milk, 20075-80. 

Milk suppliers should be prosecuted for sending dirty 
milk to creameries; competition prevents re- 
fusing it, 19949, 19967-72, 20028. 

The Government should prosecute, 20101-8. 

Effect on the butter, 20176-7. 

Favours State inspection of creameries, 19955-60. 

Separated milk is sold bv creameries in Tralee. 
19961-4, 20039-40. 

Thiuks the milk-producing qualities of the present 
day eow better than those of the cow of 20 years 
ago, 19992, 19996-9. 

The average yield of the ordinary commercial cow is 
about 450 gallons, 20000-1. 

There is a good deal of tuberculosis amongst cattle in 
Kerry, by infection, 20003-12. 

Believes in the law of heredity re milk supply, 
especially on the side of the bull, 20025-7. 

Milk is retailed by creameries in Tralee, 20031-4; 
but not in the country, 20035-8. 

Children prefer tea to milk, 20050-3, 20125-6. 

Has no guarantee that milk supplied to his creameries 
is not from tuberculous cows, 20054. 

Creameries have raised the price of milk for farmers,. 
20066. 

Farm separated milk is better than ereamerv sepa- 
rated milk, 20085-95. 

Farm separation would not increase the labourer's 
chance of getting mitk, 20127-8; but might reduce 
the chance of disease being disseminated, 20129-35; 
and would not- interfere with the ereamerv busi- 
ness, 20136-41, 20181-3. 

The absence of wiuter dairying injures the Irish 
butter trade, 20148-60. 

There is an increased consumption locally of home- 
made butter, 20161-9. 
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WHITE SCOUR. 

Prevalence of, and cause, 15981-8, 21398. 

Calf mortality from, in Co. Limerick is high, and not 
decreasing, 17780-8. 

Loss suffered from, 17981. 

Causes and prevention of, 18411-2, 18495-503, 18516. 

Remedy for, 18920-3. 

WIBBERLEY, T., N.D.A. (Agricultural Instructor 
imder the Department of Agriculture in Co. 
Limerick.) 

The increase of winter dairying has taken place where 
' catch-cropping has been practised, 18358. 

Winter dairying cannot be made to pay unless far- 
mers adopt improved methods of tillage, especially 
catch-cropping, 18359-62; but it could by scientific 
farming, 18368. 

Custom as to hiring labour in Co. Limerick, 18363-5. 

Progress of the catch-cropping system, 18366. 

By this system the land will support double the 
number of cows the land would carry under 
grass alone, 18366. 

The system can be universally adopted, 18367, 
18386. 

What catch-crop is most suitable depends on circum- 
stances, 18369. 

The advantages and methods of catch-cropping ex- 
plained, 18370-6, 18388. 

Milk can be produced in December for 3d. a gallon 
for the food consumed with catch-crops compared 
with 5d. a gallon with the ordinary crop, 18378-81, 
18602. 

Cows cannot be fed on a suitably balanced ration 
from ordinary crops, 18382; with catch-crops no 
purchased feed is required, 18382. 

The success of the butter trade will depend on winter 
dairying, 18384-5. 

Catch-crops are not- liable to injury from frost, 18387. 

The solution of winter dairying will be a combina- 
tion of ensilage and catch-cropping, 18389. 

Pit silos involve great labour, 18390-4. 

To get proper byres erected instruction, rather than 
loans, is necessary, 18395-9. 

Farmers do not realise that it pays to house then- 
cattle well, 18400-2. 

The cow-pound condemned, 18403-10. 

Ravages of white scour — causes and prevention of, 
18411-2, 18495-503, 18516. 

Calves are better fed, and that might partly account- 
for the scarcity of milk, 18413-6. 

Absolute necessity of keeping milk records illus- 
trated, 18418, 18542-5. 

Quality and cost of butter fat in winter milk from 
cows fed on (a) cateh-ex-ops ; (b) pasture and 
roots, 18419-20. 

Fanners who experiment under the instructor’s 
advice should be compensated for keeping 
records, 18421, 18451, 18598, 18606-9. 

Objects to subsidising farmers to do work, 18598, 
.18609. 

Successful experiments in farming are moi-e use- 
ful than leaflets or lectures, 18422-3, 18434-5. 
18598, 18602. 

Cowsheds do not conform with the provisions of the 
Dairies Order; farmers need practical instruction 
as to economical ex-ection of, 18428-33: suggestions, 
18546-64. 

Farmyard manure is the best for catch-crops, 
18436-7. 

Difficulty of getting lueerne to grow, 18438-43. 

Information as to crops to grow, 18444-51, 18458-9. 

Returns per Irish aci-e, 18460-2. 

Labourer who made £19 odd from sale of milk of one 
cow fed on catch-crops from his acre plot, 18454-7, 
18532-4. 

Labourer who sent milk to the creamery and stinted 
his family, 18534-5. 

Need of farmers buying guaranteed seed, 18463-80. 

Contagious abortion; 25 per cent, of Limerick cows 
affected by, 18481-94, 18516. 

Has not observed that tuberculosis among cattle is 
prevalent in Co. Limerick, 18510-6. 


WIBBERLEY, T., N.D. A.— continued. 

In East Limerick there is scarcity of milk in winter, 
but not in West Limerick, 18517-23. 

Cause — absence of winter dairying, 18520. 

Thinks the farmer would supply the labourer 
if he brought money, 18524-6, and contracted 
to take n regular suply, 18529. 

A labourer could supply himself with milk by 
catch-cropping bis acre, 18529-30. 

Wiuter classes, value of, 18565-8. 

Quality of milk can be improved by feeding if cow 
has been underfed, 18577-88. 

Associations of farmers for the purchase of imple- 
ments, 18591. 

Unpopular with labourers, 18592, but not with 
traders, 18596-7. 

Arc a cause of increased not decreased labour, 
18592. 

Proposed scheme in detail for introducing wiuter 
dairying, 18598-609, and see Appendix A, p. 324. 

WIDAL TEST. 

In favour of application of, to persons engaged in 
the milk ti-nde, 12181-7. 

Suspected carriers should be compulsorilv subjected 

• to, 15215-8, 19320-5. 

Should ixot be applied indiscriminately to all persons 
in the dairv trade: only in eases of necessity, 
15313-5. 

The test is painless, and would probably not be 
objected to by anyone, 15221. 

WILKINSON, A. B. (Land Improvement Inspector 
under the Board of Works, Ireland). 

Dairy cattle have deteriorated and the creameries 
are blamed as a cause, 13330-3. 

The Boai’d of Works will not lend less than £35 for 
the erection or improvement of a cowshed, 
13336-42. 

Cement floors for byres desirable, 13340; no objec- 
tions by farmers to, 13343-50. 

WINTER DAIRYING. 

Reasons why winter dairying is not taken up, 
17646-9, 17732. 

Its success depends on breeding, feeding, and 
selection of cows, 17654. 

The farmers are disinclined to try winter dairying 
until they are satisfied by experiment that it 
would pay, 17659-64. 

Winter dairying with roots and hay cannot be made 
to pay, 17978-80, 18359-62. 

But it could by scientific farming, 18368. 

Farmers are right to go in only for summer dairy- 
ing so long as thev feed their cows on bay, 17990. 

Found to pav, 12348-51, 17724-32, 17737-41, 17779, 
17806-10. 

Farmers say it does not pav, 13909-11, 14925, 
17580-6, 18613-20, 18780-8, 18908-13, 19009-14, 
19560-7, 19979-87, 19992-5, 20098-100, 23858, 
23362-5, 23376-9, 25610-7. 

The best milker is the cow that calves from Novem- 
ber to Februarv. 12703-11, 149S8-90, 17736, 17989, 
18120-1, 19611-7. 

Contra, 13453-8. 

Farmers should be subsidised for a limited time 
to enable them to see if winter milk paid, 13499- 
510. 

Is the remedv for scarcity of milk in winter, 13450-6, 
14293. 

It would pay, 13480-2. 

Is. a gallon for winter milk in Cork and Limerick is 
not remunerative, 13826-35, 17064-76. 

And farmers are going in for store cattle and 
slieep grazing, 18836-8. 

Winter milk should be sold to depots at 6d. a gallon ; 
the State or rates to make good any loss, 14293-8. 

The Department should encourage, 14293. 

Winter-calving cows do not yield more milk than 
cows calving iu summer, 14769-71. 

Tillage essential to, 14772-3, 17077, 17169. 

Ensilage neeessai-y, 17169. (See “ Enxilage.”) 

Catch-crops cannot always be depended on, 
17978. 

Dorset born sheep give winter milk in good quan- 
tities, 15046-52, 15071. 
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WINTER DAIRYING — coni in ued. 

Producer lias a greater profit on summer milk at 
2d. a quart than in winter milk at 3d. a quart, 
16513, 16521. 

Labour is scarce, 17584, 20494-6; but would be 
forthcoming if required, 17665-7, 17672-6. 

A hindrance to, is the custom of hiring servants for 
nine months only, 16625-31, 16849-57, 17250-6, 
20493-512. 

Cattle are neglected duriug the wilier, 17257-8. 

Carried on in Ballingarry, Co. Limerick, 17425-33, 
17500-9. 

Department's offer of £'1,000 to have winter dairying 
tested in Co. Limerick, 17166. 

Should be spent in tests on private farms; per- 
sonal experience better than tests on a 
Department farm, 17166. 

Price paid by creameries for winter milk, 17733-5. 

Milk records, winter-calving cows and catch-crop- 
ping would make winter dairying profitable, 
24499-505. 

Ro food most successful in the production of winter 
milk, 18118-9. 

The solution of winter dairying will be a combina- 
tion of ensilage and catch-cropping, 18889. 

Also see “ Catch-crops ” and “ Ensilage." 


WINTER DAIRYING — continued. 

Winter dairying is said not to pay, 19045; but 
farmers do not respond to inducements held out 
for winter milk, 19045. 

Decreasing yearly in Kerry; causes, 19949, 20152-3. 

If creameries got a better price for butter all the 
year round, in consequence of the winter supply, 
milk suppliers would benefit, 20158-9. 

WOMEN’S NATIONAL HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 

Milk depots opened in Limerick. See “ Limerick 
City." 

Successful depot of, induces opening of a private 
commercial undertaking, 18247-50. 

Suggestion that efforts of, would be more successful 
if they supplied milk on commercial rather than 
on philanthropic terms, 18251-4. 

Depot opened in Killarney; management, 19479-82. 

Will prevent scarcity in summer, 19491-4. 

As a means of educating people as to the value of 
milk as a food, 20591-2, 23908-9, 24641-5, 25049-51. 

The teaching of, tends to a popular appreciation of 
milk, 23907-11. 

Good work done by, in reducing tuberculosis, 
25117-20. 
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